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INTRODUCTION 


See the publication of The Harvard Book nearly fifty years ago, no 

attempt has been made to gather together in book form the records 
made by Harvard University teams and the men that have played on 
them. 

The Harvard Varsity Club felt that such a book would be welcomed 
not only by those who had taken part in the various sports but by many 
other graduates interested in Harvard athletics, and that in any event it 
was something that should be done as a contribution to Harvard history 
and as a book of reference on a subject which is a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion wherever Harvard men foregather. 

Another compelling reason was the desirability of compiling as accurate 
a list of the men who have won the H as could be made at the present day 
and this led eventually to the inclusion of what should prove to be one of 
the most interesting parts of the book, a practically complete set of pic- 
tures of Harvard teams in the five major sports.1 As its title implies, 
this record is confined to rowing, baseball, football, track, and hockey, the 
five major sports and to lawn tennis and golf to a limited extent, these 
being all the sports in which the Varsity H is given. 

The lapse of fifty years is in itself sufficient cause for the appear- 
ance of this book, but a more decisive one is the fact that today there still 
survive members of every team except the very early Varsity crews and 
facts have been secured and others verified or corrected which in a few 
years, in the inevitable course of time, could never have been accom- 
plished. 

While the statement, often made, that the H has never been awarded 
except to those who have played against Yale, is far from the truth, it isa 
fact that all who have played against Yale have won their H,” that Yale is 
Harvard’s most ancient and constant rival in all branches of athletics, and 
finally that the interest among Harvard men in contests with Yale far 
exceeds that awakened by those with any other university. For these 
reasons the detailed records of the teams opposed to Harvard are con- 
fined to Yale except in the few years in which Harvard and Yale did not 
meet in some or all of the various sports. In these years the statistics of 
Harvard’s principal opponent are given. 


1 Team pictures missing are those of the ’65, ’72, ’89, and ’18 Nines, and of the ’18 Track 
Team, none of which are believed ever to have been taken. 

2 In track this is true only of the point winners. In the Intercollegiate track meets the H 
is awarded irrespective of the particular universities which may be participants. This is also 
true of lawn tennis and golf, the H, in the former, going only to the winners of the Inter- 
collegiate championship in singles and doubles, in the latter only to the winner of the individual 
Intercollegiate championship. Cit] 
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The determination of those who are H men has presented no difficulties 
in the case of the crews, track, and hockey teams, and in lawn tennis and 
golf, but in baseball and football the problem has been difficult of solution 
as until about fifteen years ago the captain could award the H to any one 
he chose and could decide the games which should confer this distinction 
so that in the eighties and in 1895 and 1896 this was frequently the case 
with Princeton in football and similarly from about 1892 to 1906 with the 
University of Pennsylvania. In baseball the H was given for playing 
against Princeton through 1910 and against Pennsylvania in 1896 and 
1900-06. The rules which have been adopted and followed will be found 
as an introduction to each of the different sports. 

Under each team picture will be found the surnames of the men who 
received the H as a member of that particular team. All other men are 
indicated by a — except, as a matter of interest, those coaches who are 
Harvard graduates. The reason for not printing the names of all the men 
in all the pictures is that this is a book of H men only and other men on the 
squads, assistant managers, nongraduate coaches, trainers, etc., do not 
come within this category. Varsity captains have been considered H men 
throughout whether or not they have fulfilled the technical requirements. 
To give more space and because all details can be found by referring to the 
makeup of the teams elsewhere, only surnames appear under the pictures 
except in the case of two men of the same name. 

The identification of all these men has been no easy task as many errors 
were found in the names as written or printed under the original photo- 
graphs collected from many sources and under the cuts in the numerous 
class albums which were consulted. Frequently the original photographs 
were marked with the wrong year. Many had no names at all. The final 
result was accomplished by submitting the engraver’s proofs of the cuts 
to men on that particular team or who were in Cambridge at that time or 
to the coaches, but in a few instances it was necessary to resort to a com- 
parison with the man’s picture in his class album. 

The crews in the fifties, except 1858, were never taken as far as can be 
determined today but it seemed desirable to attempt to include these 
pioneers of Harvard—Yale racing and by the improved photostatic process 
used in the Widener Library it was possible to secure copies of their pic- 
tures from their class albums which have resulted in what it is hoped will 
be of interest to the rowing men who have succeeded them. Incidentally 
it may be of interest to know that the class of 1852, three members of 
which rowed in the Oneida in the first race against Yale, was the first class 
to place their pictures in the College library and these pictures are all very 
fine daguerrectypes. Many of the photographs of more recent teams 
were obtained from the Notman Studios and the Tupper Studios, both 
of which have kindly given permission to reproduce those pictures which 
had been copyrighted. 
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More space has been given to the history of football than to any of the 
other sports because the early days of rowing and of baseball at Cam- 
bridge have already been placed very fully on record in The Harvard 
Book, edited and published in 1875 by F. O. Vaille, ’74, and H. A. Clark, 
*74, whereas football, which in certain respects antedates all the rest, has 
never been adequately treated historically from the Harvard viewpoint. 
Track does not offer so much material and hockey is of course of com- 
paratively recent origin as a college sport. 

The statistics of the teams, games played, places, dates, etc., have been 
obtained from many sources by W. G. Brocker, ’22, W. A. Clark, Jr., ’16, 
and, chiefly, Howard Parker, ’oo, all of whom were employed by the Pub- 
lication Committee for this purpose for many months and the editor 
desires to take this opportunity to express his appreciation of their careful 
and thorough work and especially to Mr. Parker for the assistance ren- 
dered by him in the preparation of the material for publication. 

To obtain as great accuracy as was reasonably possible the material for 
each sport was compiled by two men acting independently and from dif- 
ferent sources. The results were compared and differences corrected by 
further investigation. A card catalogue was then made of all the Harvard 
players and checked up against the Quinquennial and the names in the 
line-ups again compared with the corrected card catalogue. In many in- 
stances the original source showed a man as a member of a class which 
was no longer in college which necessitated a search of the Harvard or 
Yale catalogue of that year to determine what department he was then 
enrolled in. 

Every effort has been made to have accurate statistics of the Yale 
teams and in this connection much is owed to the courtesy and codpera- 
tion of Mr. H. F. Woodcock, General Manager of the Yale University 
Athletic Association, who has had a large part of our material verified by 
his office and who has unfailingly responded to all the many demands 
made upon him for information. Due acknowledgment is also here made 
of valuable assistance given by Messrs. Walter Camp, Yale ’80, H. S. 
Brooks, Yale ’85, Willis F. McCook, Yale ’73, and David M. Bone, Yale 
’*70; also by Mr. G. M. L. LaBranche, Jr., Manager of the Princeton 
University Baseball Association and by Mr. George E. Warren, Brown 
’89, with reference to the Princeton and Brown nines. Mr. Henry Joseph 
of Montreal was kind enough to supply many facts about the McGill 
University football teams of the spring and fall of 1874 on both of which 
he played against Harvard. 

Without the information from the sources in the Widener Library this 
book could hardly have been compiled and it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the courtesy and facilities for work extended by Mr. Walter B. Briggs, 
Assistant Librarian and by Mr. Percy H. Tufts both in taking out books 
and in the stacks and the Records room. 
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All Harvard men owe a debt of gratitude to the graduates who have 
spent so much time and thought in preparing and writing the histories of 
the five sports. Their only compensation for what represents many weeks 
of work lies in the appreciation of their fellow graduates and the knowl- 
edge that they have contributed an important page to Harvard’s history. 

To the graduates of Harvard, too numerous for individual mention, 
who have without exception responded willingly and with interest to 
the many requests for information and assistance, the sincere thanks of 
the Publication Committee and of the Editor are here expressed with the 
assurance that without their codperation in its preparation this book 
could never have been published. 

To the members of the Publication Committee the Editor wishes to 
express his sincere thanks for their valuable advice and unfailing assist- 
ance and support without which little or nothing could have been accom- 
plished, and he also desires to make particular acknowledgment to Major 
Fred W. Moore, ’93, Graduate Treasurer, to Mr. William J. Bingham, ’16, 
Assistant Graduate Treasurer and to all their assistants in the office of the 
Harvard Athletic Association for all the time taken and trouble caused 
during the last fourteen months by constant requests for information and 
assistance on every conceivable matter, requests promptly complied with 
although doubtless, at times, at great inconvenience to the business of the 
office. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the compilers of this book 
are not under the impression that they have any authority to award or to 
take away the Varsity H, and that if, through error, men have been ex- 
cluded or included as H men, it is to be regretted but does not, of course, 
affect their real status in the slightest degree. 


Joun A. BLANCHARD, ’gI. 
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CRIMSON AS THE HARVARD COLOR 


Joun A. BLancuarp, ’91 


N May 6, 1875, at a full meeting of the undergraduates of the Col- 
lege, crimson was formally adopted, or rather readopted, as the 
Harvard color and has so remained ever since. 

There has been some doubt as to just what this color was prior to the 
date of this meeting, and the following account gathered from various 
sources is, we think, the true history of the colors worn by Harvard 
athletic teams and their supporters in the years before 1876. 

Many of the early rowing clubs in the ’40s and ’sos had distinctive 
uniforms of various hues. The Iris Club crew, of the class of 1846, wore 
“white pants and red shirts.” At the féte given by Colonel Winchester 
to the Harvard boat clubs in the spring of 1850, there was present ‘‘the 
red Oneida with a crew in shirts of the same crimson dye.” 

While the first boat race against Yale was rowed in 1852 and the second 
meeting was in 1855, the Harvard boats in these races were really manned 
by boat club crews and it was not until the race of 1856 that Harvard 
was represented by a crew picked from the whole University. Of this crew 
The Harvard Book (1874) states that ‘‘The college uniform was a white 
undershirt with a cap, copied from the St. John Union Club cap, of white 
with a broad loose top, and scarlet band and no visor.” This uniform 
was also worn in the race of 1857. 

President Charles W. Eliot, ’53, in his story of the early days of uni- 
versity crews at Harvard, which is printed in this book, in speaking of 
the crew of 1858, states that B. W. Crowninshield, ’58, the captain, to- 
gether with Dr. Eliot, went to the store of C. F. Hovey and Company, 
in Boston, just before the Beacon Regatta which was rowed on the 19th 
of June, 1858, on the Charles River, and “‘bought six Chinese silk hand- 
kerchiefs of a handsome red hue,” which the crew tied round their heads 
in the race as a distinguishing mark. These were again used in the City 
of Boston Regatta on the 5th of July of that year. 

An entry in the diary of B- W. Crowninshield ’58, captain of the 1858 
crew, under date of Wednesday, June 16, 1858, reads as follows: “Alice 
and I went down and bought 6 red handkerchiefs for the race.” Alice 
was his sister, Mrs. Josiah Bradlee.’ 


1 This extract from the Crowninshield diary was called to President Eliot’s attention, who 
replied as follows: 

“The only explanation I can imagine for the sentence you quote from the diary of B. W. 
Crowninshield, ’58, under date of Wednesday, June 16, is that Crowninshield and I did not 
actually buy at Hovey’s the handkerchiefs we preferred after examining a large selection in 
different colors; so that Crowninshield and his sister Alice went to complete the transaction 
on a day following the visit that B. W. Crowninshield and I paid to Hovey’s to select some 
distinguishing mark for the Harvard crew.” — Eprror. 


ill 
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The program of the ‘College Union Regatta” rowed on Lake Quinsi- 
gamond, Worcester, on the 24th of July, 1860, gives the ‘“‘costume” of 
Harvard in the race for university boats as “‘white shirts with red hand- 
kerchiefs,” and while red covers a wide range of shades there is every 
reason to believe, from the statements of rowing men of those days and 
from what will hereafter appear, that the colors of the University crew in 
1858, 1859 and 1860 were crimson. 

Owing to the Civil War there were no university boat races between 
1860 and 1864 and for further light on the subject we must turn to base- 
ball which was first introduced at Harvard in the spring of 1863, but it 
should be mentioned here that the battle of Magenta was fought in June, 
1859, and that shortly thereafter an aniline dye was invented which was 
christened magenta and became a very popular color. 

In a letter to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Frank Wright, ’66, who 
together with George A. Flagg, ’66, was responsible for the introduction 
of baseball as a sport at Cambridge, writes in part as follows: “A commit- 
tee of two was appointed, consisting of George A. Flagg and myself, to 
arrange the preliminaries and to suggest a uniform. Flagg and I went 
to Boston the following day, and under the guidance of John A. Lowell, 
the president of the Lowell Baseball Club of Boston, went to Hovey’s 
in Summer Street to select cloth for a uniform. At that time all the base- 
ball clubs wore a fierce fireman-like uniform of red or blue flannel shirts 
with any kind of trousers and a gaudy leather belt. We decided to try 
some quiet color and selected a gray French flannel, to be trimmed with 
crimson, with a crimson “H” to be embroidered upon the shirt front. 
We bought flannel enough for one shirt, and it was decided that I was to 
‘bell the cat’ and have the first shirt made for me. Mr. Lowell steered 
me to a seamstress in Essex Street, who made uniforms for his club, and 
she took the order for a shirt to be embroidered with an old English ‘“H”’ 
in crimson. When the shirt was sent to me a note came from the seam- 
stress that she had taken the liberty to embroider my ““H” in magenta 
instead of crimson, as magenta was much more fashionable and much 
prettier than crimson. I was of course disgusted, but the shirt was there 
and the magenta ““H” looked fine. I called a meeting of the club and 
appeared in my outfit. 

“Everyone liked the shirt and the color, and it was decided to adopt 
it. The crew could wear crimson if they liked, but the baseball color 
should be magenta.” 

In 1864 the boat races with Yale were resumed and we find in The Har- 
vard Book, in the account of the year ’64, that magenta “was so much 
in fashion that it was the only shade of red to be found in the Worcester 
shops and the Varsity crew who had failed to bring their ‘red’ handker- 
chiefs with them were forced to purchase magenta ones or go without. 
This color was, therefore, much confused with the crimson in newspaper 
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accounts of the races... .” That the 1864 crew was the first crew to 
wear magenta was evidently the memory of the writer of the letter pre- 
viously quoted from, Wright ’66, who closes as follows: ‘‘In those days ” 
(the early ’6os), “‘the crew rowed in the ‘buff’ but with crimson silk 
handkerchiefs about their heads. When Horatio Curtis of ’65 and his 
crew appeared on Lake Quinsigamond with magenta handkerchiefs, 
magenta as Harvard’s color was established.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles E. Stratton, ’66, we are able to 
give the following extract from a letter of Frederic Crowninshield ’66,! 
“T think I can speak with some authority on the subject. My cousin, 
B. W. Crowninshield, perhaps with Charles W. Eliot, had already chosen 
crimson handkerchiefs as the varsity crew badge to be tied around the 
head. Crimson then became the College color. Our class crew color was 
to be crimson and white, but neither Charles McBurney — our captain — 
nor myself could find any crimson in the market. This was the case too 
the following year (’65) when our crew became the varsity. There were 
no crimson handkerchiefs to be found and we had to adopt magenta 
though abhorring it. It was the only red we could float on the Charles 
and at Worcester. Voila the true tale.” 

The crew seem to have been less constant to the new color than the nine 
and later the football team. In the program of the College Union Regatta 
in 1864 Harvard’s color is given as “‘Red.” In that of the City of Boston 
Regatta in 1865 and of the Worcester Citizens’ Regatta of 1868 as ‘‘ Crim- 
son” but in 1869, ’7o and ’73 “Magenta” is the color given. Further- 
more the handkerchiefs worn by E. N. Fenno, ’66, of the 65 and ’66 crews 
and by Dr. H. L. Morse, ’74, of the ’72, 73, and 74 crews are, in the 
opinion of the writer, certainly not magenta even although they may 
not be a true crimson. On the other hand the hat bands worn by 
the Harvard four which went to England in 1869 are without doubt 
magenta. 

Finally we quote from The Magenta of May 7, 1875, with reference 
to the meeting of May 6, previously alluded to, at which it was voted to 
readopt crimson as the Harvard color, ‘The remarks made at the meet- 
ing held last evening to discuss the question of changing Harvard’s color 
showed very clearly that a large majority both of graduates and under- 
graduates were in favor of the crimson. The vote confirmed this impres- 
sion and accordingly Crimson it is. The evidence offered showed clearly 
that our original color was certainly not Magenta; and the appearance 
and words of the man who caused all the trouble by buying, ten years 
ago, for the University crew the nearest shade he could get to crimson, 
completely silenced the sceptics. This change, or rather restoration of 
the color of the University settles the question. .. .” 


1 66 Class Report, 1911~16. 
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Incidentally it is interesting to note that the next issue of this paper, on 
Thursday, May 21, 1875, the first Magenta having been published on 
January 24, 1873, appeared under the name of The Crimson. 

That magenta was Harvard’s color in the popular mind in the early 
seventies is amusingly shown in the following extracts from a vivid de- 
scription of the 1873 race at Springfield.’ 

“The colors were not always harmonious or effective; the depth of 
woman’s constancy was shown by her noble self-abnegation in wearing 
the badge of fidelity, without reference to its consistency with her com- 
plexion or toilette. Harvard put the loyalty of the fair to its severest 
test — magenta.” 

‘“‘We hurrahed because it was the proper thing to do. We grew excited 
and carefully felt our pulse while doing so; and then, suddenly and with- 
out warning, on shore and here at our very feet, dashed a boat the very 
realization of the dream of today — light, gracefully, beautifully handled, 
rapidly and palpably shooting ahead of its competitor on the other side. 
There was no mistake about it this time. Here was the magenta color, 
and a‘ Rah’ arose from our side that must have been heard at Cambridge, 
and then ‘ Yale’ on the other side, Yale, the undistinguishable, Yale, the 
unsuspected, Won!” 

That even in the very middle of the magenta period there was a tra- 
dition at Cambridge that the original Harvard color was crimson is 
indicated by the following extract from a short history of early Harvard 
rowing printed in the Advocate of December, 1871. ‘‘Lake Winnipeseogee, 
New Hampshire, was the scene of this first contest and there on August 2 
(1852), over a course of two miles in length near Centre Harbor the Undine 
and Oneida bore the crimson color ahead of the Atalanta and Shawmut 
of Yale.” That this quotation is not of great value except for the reason 
given and as an illustration that in the ’7os knowledge of college athletic 
history was as vague as it is in many cases at the present time, is shown 
by the fact, unfortunately for the historian, that the Atalanta did not 
row in the final race and that the Undine, “‘which bore the crimson color 
ahead” hailed from New Haven. 

From the foregoing it would, we think, appear to be established that 
the original Harvard color was crimson but that owing to the prevalence 
of the fashion for magenta between the years 1860 and 1864 and the 
inability of the members of the various athletic teams to procure crimson 
for their insignia, magenta was, of necessity, accepted as a poor sub- 
stitute which, with the rapid passing of college generations, soon came 
to be regarded as the regular Harvard color until 1875 when the University 
met in protest and readopted the original crimson, which has remained 
Harvard’s to the present day. 


* “What Bret Harte Saw,” An Episode of Fiddletown and Other Stories. Bret Harte. 


THE CREW H 
A crimson H ON A WHITE SWEATER 


THE earliest authentically known insignia of the University crew were red or 
crimson silk handkerchiefs bound round the head. They were first used in the 
City of Boston Regatta on the Charles River on June 19, 1858, and continued 
in use until 1875 when the first crimson crew H was worn by the Varsity six 
of that year at Saratoga. 

The Varsity crew has worn distinctive hatbands since the late sixties. They 
have always been vertical stripes, originally magenta, or crimson, and white 
and changed about 1880 to the crimson and black of the present day. 

When sweaters first appeared in the early eighties, rowing shirts were 
changed from white with the H in crimson to crimson with a black H and so 
continued for many years, but the white sweater and crimson H has been 
worn by the Varsity crew for forty vears and since 1895 has been worn by no 
other team as the Athletic Committee in 1896 prescribed this combination for 
the crew alone. 

As in the other major sports the awarding of the crew H was, until 1896, 
entirely in the hands of the captain but in that year the Athletic Committee 
decreed that: ‘‘A sweater having the H shall be issued to every member of the 
crew, to the coxswain and to the substitutes.’’ This was only putting into words 
what had always been the custom, for the crew H and its predecessor the 
crimson handkerchief had always been restricted to the crew and coxswain and 
to the substitutes taken with them to wherever the final race of the year was 
to be rowed. 

The first crew to have a substitute, so far as can be learned, was that of 
1872 and until 1899 their number varied from one to four men. In 1809 the 
Varsity substitutes were organized into a four-oared crew with coxswain, rowed 
against a similar Yale four and won. They were given the crew H and there- 
after until 1914 the Varsity four received the crew H if they won from Yale. 
This custom was officially recognized by the Athletic Committee in 1912 when 
in its published regulations it stated that: ‘‘Students shall be entitled to wear 
the ‘“H”’ who as members or coxswains . . . of the University Four have won in 
a race with Yale.” In 1913, the H was awarded to the losing fours of 1903- 
06-07-08, as follows: “Students shall be entitled to wear the “‘H” who as 
members or coxswains . . . of the University Four have taken part in a race 
with Yale.” 

In 1914 the Four was superseded by a second University eight and on June 1 
of that year the Athletic Committee “‘Voted that the ‘“H” might be awarded 
to those members of the second eight-oared crew rowing against Yale who 
might be seniors or who had been members of the crew for two years.”’ This 
is the rule today. 


[8] 
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ROWING IN THE FIFTIES 


PresiDenT Emeritus Cuartes W. Extor, 53 


N the 1840s and 1850s boating was the only athletic sport which was 

in any degree organized in Harvard University; and the organization 
of boating was very slight. Football and hockey in the present sense of 
the words, baseball, tennis, and basket ball had not come into existence 
in the United States, and cricket was unknown except in Philadelphia. 
The only playground the College possessed was the triangle on which 
Memorial Hall now stands; and the easterly part of this ground was wet 
and soft much of the time, because there were no means whatever of 
draining it. There was no College gymnasium, and indeed no gymnastic 
apparatus accessible to students; so that the students had limited means 
of getting strenuous exercise at any period of the year. Walking was the 
only exercise available, and few students had the habit of daily walking. 

When I entered College as a Freshman there was no plumbing and no 
gas in any of the College buildings. The students who lived in the Yard 
brought their water in pails from one of two pumps, one of which was in 
front of Hollis and the other was near the eastern end of Massachusetts. 
There were no lights in the College Yard, and no means of lighting for 
the rooms except lamps fed by either sperm oil or “burning fluid,” the 
latter being a very inflammable liquid ordinarily used in glass lamps. 
The College Chapel, now the Faculty Room in University Hall, was 
lighted on dark mornings and afternoons in fall and winter solely by a 
few candles placed at the sides of the reading desk, attendance at ‘‘pray- 
ers” being required. Hence disagreeable work for conscientious Proctors 
on the raised side seats. 

In the summer of the year in which I entered (1849) the ‘“‘Commons,” 
which had been maintained on the first floor of University Hall, with a 
separate room for each class, the kitchen being in the basement, had been 
abolished, and the students in consequence were dispersed in Cambridge 
boarding-houses, where they paid from two dollars to three and a half 
dollars per week for three stout meals a day. The manners and customs 
at these tables varied much, being better in those houses where a woman 
sat at the head of the table than in those which were managed by a student 
who collected a group of boarders for the keeper of the house, and helped 
the keeper about the marketing and the service, receiving in return his 
own board free. No College club had any house or rooms at which food 
could be procured on order except the Porcellian. Such a thing as a 
training table was unheard of, and the only known training diet was that 
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traditionally prescribed for a pugilist preparing for a match. The term 
“athlete” was not applied to students. 

Under these circumstances boating was the only athletic sport which 
could be said to have any organization at all, unless the fire company 
should be mentioned. The College owned a good fire engine which needed 
a considerable number of men to man the brakes or pumps, and a small 
number of adventurous climbers as ‘‘leading hose.”’ At every alarm of 
fire the members of this company proposed to get their engine first to 
the fire and their water first on the flames; but the fire having been put 
out, they never would carry their engine home, but left it at the fire. 
That return trip was dull work. 

The contrast of this picture with the picture of undergraduate life 
since 1888 is so great that it is almost impossible for a Harvard graduate 
since 1900 to realize the difference in regard to athletic sports, social 
habits, and all physical surroundings. It should be added that from 1849 
to 1853 the largest number of undergraduates in College was 319 and the 
largest Senior Class was 89, both in 1853. 

During my undergraduate days — I graduated at nineteen — I was not 
fit for any strenuous sport, for I had got my height, but not the proper 
weight; but if I had been, it would never have occurred to me to seek 
access to the ‘‘Harvard crew”; because it was not a reputable thing to 
belong to that crew. The boats of those days were strong lapstreak boats 
with a real floor on the inside, which could be used, and were used, both 
spring and fall as means of bringing home members of the crew who did not 
propose to return sober from an evening in Boston. Two or three mem- 
bers were expected to bring the rest from Boston to Cambridge, and to 
get them out of the boat up to the floor of the rough, open boathouse. 

In 1855-56, when I was working very hard as tutor in Mathematics, 
I gladly became a member of a boat club which was made up of 
Divinity, Law, and Scientific students, with a few College officers, 
and contained no College undergraduates. This club, the expenses 
of which were borne exclusively by its members, afforded opportunity 
for these older men to take vigorous exercise in rowing both spring and 
fall without aspiring to any great excellence, or taking part in races. 
In the shifting crews made up daily in a casual way from members of this 
club, I not infrequently rowed either stroke or bow, and came to be known 
as a strong rower for my weight and one not easily fatigued. In the row- 
ing season of 1857 the recognized Harvard eight-oared crew was heavily 
defeated by a Boston amateur crew which contained some graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, and other colleges who were employed in Boston; and 
the accepted reason for the defeat was that certain members of the crew 
had violated all the rules of the day concerning training, and had in 
consequence given out during the race. Harvard undergraduates were 
so much discouraged and disgusted by this event that it turned out to 
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be impossible to get together even a six-oared crew for the ensuing year 
without calling upon graduates. Two or three undergraduates enlisted 
Alexander Agassiz, who had graduated in 1855, in the effort to get ready 
a six-oared crew for the season of 1858. Benjamin W. Crowninshield of 
the Senior Class and Agassiz enlisted me in the new crew. It was with 
considerable difficulty that six promising men were secured for the new 
boat, which was the first shell boat to appear on the Charles. It had been 
ordered earlier from St. John builders on credit. It was short and broad 
compared with the shells of today; but it was much slighter in con- 
struction and more ticklish than Harvard crews had been accustomed to. 
It had long outriggers but no sliding seats. There was no coxswain. 
Agassiz, the bow oar, steered with his feet on a yoke connected by wires 
with the rudder. 

In this boat I rowed in two “‘regattas” on Charles River Basin, the 
first on June 19, 1858, and the second on the 5th of July. In both these 
races a large number of boats started, and in both the Harvard crew 
carried off the first prize, a purse of money. This money was chiefly used 
to pay for the boat. The first race, that of June 19th, was managed by 
Boston gentlemen who wanted to encourage boating, and also to have 
an interesting spectacle for Boston people on a fine summer afternoon. 
The second race was managed by a Boston City committee which had a 
large Irish element in it. The second boat in the race of June 19th was 
manned by a crew of young Irish longshoremen called the “Fort Hill 
Boys.” The City committee thought this crew might have a better 
chance against the Harvard crew if they doubled the length of the race 
course; so they made the course six miles with three turns on the fifth of 
July, on the theory that the Harvard crew would not hold out as well 
for six miles as the “‘Fort Hill Boys.” It turned out that the Harvard 
boys were quite as enduring as the Fort Hill. In this six-mile race on 
July 5th, within a mile of the goal, Number 4 at my back said to me 
“Don’t row so hard, I’m tired.” Whereupon I said to Number 2 (Caspar 
Crowninshield), ‘‘Go it, Cas, Number 4 is tired.”” He did; and Num- 
ber 4 was able to keep his oar in motion to the end. 

In those days training for a race was short, and in 1858 it depended 
entirely on honorable compliance by the individual member with the 
rules voluntarily established. There was no training table and no common 
life for members of the crew. We six men did all our own work of every 
description on the boat and at the boathouse. There was no rubbing 
down, and no bathing was possible in the rough boathouse of that day. 
We rowed our boat three miles down to the starting-point just before 
each race, and rowed back to the boathouse after the race. 

In all probability it was not possible to make on fixed seats so great 
efforts as the sliding seats permit; and at that time there was no public 
sentiment to the effect that every member of a crew ought to “row him- 
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self out” in a race. On the contrary, it was a reason for replacing one 
man in the crew of June roth that he showed signs of exhaustion in the 
race and after it. 

It was on the occasion of the regatta of June roth that red was first 
used as a distinguishing color for Harvard. The crew were in the habit 
of rowing in their ordinary underclothing, wearing miscellaneous hats 
or caps. When we heard that a large number of boats had entered for 
the regatta, and that the crews of most of them were to wear uniforms, we 
agreed that we must have some distinguishing mark on the Harvard 
crew. Thereupon Crowninshield (B. W.) and Eliot went to the store of 
C. F. Hovey & Co. and bought six Chinese silk handkerchiefs of a 
handsome red hue, then called Bandanas and often carried by men as 
pocket handkerchiefs. We were shown handkerchiefs of many hues — 
blue, orange, green, yellow, and red — but we two chanced to prefer the 
red ones. The crew tied these handsome handkerchiefs round their 
heads, and this was our only distinguishing mark. A color for each col- 
lege had not then been thought of. No college President or Professor 
ever wore a hood. The gay colors which nowadays decorate the Com- 
mencement stage, or any public meeting of university Professors, had 
not been adopted; indeed that was a much later enthusiasm. The colored 
letter on the successful athlete’s breast was many years away. 

My rowing in 1858, far from being my business or sole occupation at 
the time, was merely an enjoyable byplay. I ought perhaps to add that 
of the seven men who rowed in the Harvard boat of 1858 at the Charles 
River races or regattas only two had a satisfactory life-record in respect 
to longevity, health, and uninterrupted capacity for work. Many causes, 
however, contributed to the disappointing physical outcome of five after- 
lives. 

The most striking difference between Harvard boating in 1858 and 
Harvard boating today is that the number of undergraduates who partici- 
pate in rowing has been greatly increased, much to the advantage of all 
concerned. The expensiveness of college boating has increased in an un- 
desirable manner; but this increased costliness is in part due to the more 
convenient and comfortable boathouses now in use and the increased 
amount of paid service therein. In 1858 the boathouses were the simplest 
possible, and of service there was none. During the same period the cost 
of a good college education has more than doubled, whether obtained in 
an endowed or a tax-supported institution. 
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ORGANIZED rowing and boat racing has existed for more than one 
hundred years. During the period covered by the forty years begin- 
ning about 1843 the most radical and interesting development in the 
sport took place, through mechanical improvements in boats and rowing 
devices, to enable crews to attain increased speed. There were three of 
these devices or inventions that affected rowing development most 
deeply: first, the outrigger, second, the round-bottom boat or shell, and, 
third, the sliding seat. All three of these epoch-making improvements 
called in turn for some modifications in the then-accepted style of rowing. 
This was especially true of the sliding seat, and eventually changes in 
rigging were devised to enable oarsmen to avail themselves fully of the 
advantages the slide afforded. It was some years, however, after the 
invention of the slide that crews in England and America lengthened out 
to the present distance of sixteen inches or over that the seat had to 
travel, although single scullers discovered the advantage of this long 
slide much earlier. 

Rowing history in England where boat racing began, and in other 
countries as it was gradually taken up, tended from the very first towards 
confirming and developing a fixed style of stroke, which was retained 
later under such modifications as became necessary because of the in- 
vention of the slide, a style known as good form, which races innumerable 
and of every possible distance up to a little over four miles, have caused 
to become accepted as the best. 

For the thirty-five years or more that have passed since eight-oared 
rowing in England and America has attained its full development through 
the final modifications in rigging, no new mechanical devices have been 
discovered to add to the speed, and no new and better ways to apply the 
power have been found, with which a crew had been enabled to surprise 
and defeat a more conservative rival. 

The principles of what is held to be good form in rowing consist of 
such a combination of the use of legs, body and arms, with oar blade no 
more than fully covered during the “stroke,” and the slide during the 
recover under perfect control, as will permit the boat to travel without 
a hitch, and the individual oarsman to move without pause or jerk. At 
the full reach the oar blade is covered, the shoulders start back smartly, 
the legs at the same moment begin to straighten, but slowly at first in 
order to give the body time to assume an erect position before the slide 
has completed perhaps half the distance it is designed to travel, and the 
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rest of the “stroke,” as distinguished from the recover, is executed with 
a constantly increasing force, the shoulders being well braced, the arms 
at last bending and coming towards the chest, strongly enough to release 
the oar from the water by a slight turn of the wrist, and in conjunction 
with and supplementing the legs in order to give the boat a send, to carry 
it on during the recover. The recover in turn begins simultaneously with 
arms, body and legs, the arms and body at this point moving quickly, 
and the legs more slowly. In applying these principles, crews often vary 
in appearance owing to difference in the length of body swing as practised 
by this or that crew, or in the length of their slides, but none such have 
ever proved fast in which the men were not standing firmly on their 
stretchers from the moment the oars entered the water until they were 
taken out again at the finish. Nor, except for comparatively short dis- 
tances, have eights been able to travel fast, that did not keep the slides 
and bodies under good control throughout the recover. The pressure on 
the stretcher and the control of the slides are the two absolute essentials 
to fast rowing. There have been many fast eights whose form in respect 
to almost all details was faulty, crews in which the men pushed their 
slides back fast early in the “stroke,” broke their arms in long before the 
finish, or failed to keep their oar blades covered while pulling, but their 
speed was due to a perfect uniformity acquired from long practice to- 
gether, and especially in the drive of the legs, and was in spite of their 
other defects in form. They did not row what the writers for the sport- 
ing columns of the newspapers could truthfully call a new or different 
“stroke,” although this is an expression such writers are often too eager 
to abuse, but while rowing incorrectly in many details they were specially 
efficient in those points that are the essentials to the speed of racing 
shells. The public craving for novelty and the spectacular has doubtless 
often stimulated the newspapers to endeavor to discover something new 
to account for the speed of a winning crew, but since the day a coxswain- 
less four appeared in an English boat race, and easily defeated all rivals 
rowing in boats with coxswains, or again, not much later, when sliding 
seats came into use and the first crew so equipped easily defeated all 
competitors, no really radical and spectacular improvements, at least of a 
mechanical nature, have contributed to the speed of a winning crew. 

Eton really initiated amateur boat racing. This was in 1811. The 
boys used a ten-oar, eights and sixes. The fun of pulling at a single oar 
in the same boat with nine or seven others was quickly appreciated, and 
these very same boys later at Oxford renewed the experience. Racing 
there dated from 1815. 

The Leander Club was founded in London about 1818. Racing at 
the English Cambridge did not begin until 1826, the first Oxford—Cam- 
bridge race was rowed in 1829, and in 1839 the Henley Regatta was 
organized. 
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As was natural, in the first days of the sport, a recognized rowing form 
was not generally accepted. The only fixed style that existed at all was 
that of the boatmen who rowed on the Thames in London, and carried 
passengers from place to place in small wherries. The best of these were 
hired to coach college crews and to act as coxswains even in races. They 
were the first professional oarsmen and coaches. 

Mechanical improvements to increase the speed of racing boats began 
with the introduction of outriggers in 1843, which permitted a consider- 
able reduction in the width of boats. It was after this period that boat 
racing really began in America. - 

In 1856 the first keelless, smooth, round bottom boat appeared in the 
Henley Regatta; it proved to be an easy winner, and during the follow- 
ing year they came into general use. This development was a very 
radical and final one, for the racing shell of the present day and that of 
1856 very closely resemble each other, and the heavy boats were used 
no longer except by boys and for teaching novices. 

In the meantime rowing and boat racing started independently in 
America but in point of time we were far behind England. The real 
original home of boat racing on this side was St. John, New Brunswick, 
and for a large part of the period from 1850 to 1870, it was to St. John 
oarsmen and St. John boat builders that the boat clubs of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and the American colleges looked for instruction 
in rowing form and for improvements in racing boats. The Detroit Boat 
Club, established in 1839, was said to be the first rowing organization in 
America, a boat club was established at Yale College in 1843, and one at 
Harvard a year later. They were organized for pleasure rowing and not 
for racing. 

We are told in the Harvard Magazine for July, 1858, that at Harvard 
the first boat club was organized in 1844 by members of the class of 1846, 
and elsewhere we are told that the moving spirit was Horace Cunning- 
ham, ’46. An eight-oared boat, the Star, originally built for a race be- 
tween two clubs of Boston mechanics, was purchased and rechristened 
the Oneida. She was thirty-seven feet long and three and a half wide, 
with plain wooden thole pins fitted in the gunwales without any cross 
pieces on top. She and her immediate successors were fitted up much 
like the old-time lapstreak gig of a man-of-war, with ample stern sheets, 
with cushions, gratings under foot and tiller ropes terminating in large 
“Turk’s heads.”” Shortly thereafter, the class of 1847 organized another 
club and purchased an eight-oared barge, called the Huron, in which a 
crew of ’47 men, rowing six oars, defeated the four-oared Wave of Boston 
in a race on the Charles River in 1846, this being the first recorded 
race of any Harvard crew against an outside opponent. This race took 
place on the regular Cambridge course of those days, which started a 
little below the site of the Winchester House and extended for a distance 
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between a mile and a half and two miles down stream to the lower side of 
the Brighton bridge opposite the present Weld boat house. It included 
the two bends in the river above the bridge and the boats were obliged to 
pass under the bridge to finish. 

From 1844 until 1851 numerous clubs sprang into existence and were 
generally tolerated by the Faculty, but towards the close of 1850 the 
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Ariel club crew had an argument with the Boston police which ended 
in the calling out of the fire department, the subsequent incarceration 
of the crew, and an edict of the Faculty forbidding the formation of any 
more boat clubs. During the next three years the Oneida was the only 
boat club left in active operation. 

In The Harvard Book published in 1875 Mr. Benjamin W. Crownin- 
shield, ’58 writes that until 1856 the boats were seldom used for racing, 
but partially for exercise and principally for rows up stream to the fa- 
mous Spring Hotel near the Watertown Dam or down the Charles to Bos- 
ton, where often all the college boats would be tied up at Braman’s 
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Baths, near the foot of Chestnut Street, or to the adjacent stone walls, 
while the crews visited the theatres, Ripley’s billiard hall or went to 
Parker’s for supper. Among the other boat clubs which were in existence 
during this period were the Halcyon, Iris, Y. Y., and Undine. Because 
of the encounter with the Boston police department there was only one 
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Farnham Perkins Greenough 
Nelson Peabody Curtis, Capt. 


boat in Cambridge, the old Oneida, in 1852 when Yale sent a challenge 
for the first Harvard-Yale race, and her crew was merely the Oneida 
club crew. One of them, when asked afterward about the amount of 
practice they had had, replied that they “‘only rowed a few times for 
fear of blistering our hands.” 

The first Harvard-Yale boat race originated in a direct challenge from 
Yale inviting Harvard to meet her at such time and place as should be 
agreed upon, “‘to test the superiority of the oarsmen of the two colleges.” 
The challenge was promptly accepted and the race was rowed on the 
afternoon of August 3, 1852, on Lake Winnipesaukee, or as it was then, 
Winnipeseogee, at Centre Harbor, New Hampshire. According to the 
Harvard Magazine for July, 1858, the day was fine and the water was 
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scarcely rippled by a breeze. Harvard was represented by the Oneida 
(Class of ’53), Yale by two crews, the Shawmut (Class of ’53), which had 
been previously sold to Yale by Harvard under the name of Halcyon, 
and by the Undine (Class of ’53). There was a preliminary trial in the 
morning, in which the Oneida came in ahead, followed successively by 
the Shawmut, Undine and, last, by a third Yale boat named the Atalanta. 
In the afternoon the real match was rowed without the Atalanta. The 
boats started from about three miles out and pulled up to a flag boat 
stationed near the wharf, which they reached in the same order as in the 
morning. The Oneida won by about four lengths. The prize was a pair 
of black walnut oars, and the contemporary statement was that “the 
clubs with other students afterwards passed a very pleasant week at the 
Lake, and returned together to Concord, New Hampshire, where, amid 
much good feeling and many fraternal adieus, they finally separated.” 

Owing to the damper placed upon the crews by the college authorities 
from 1851 to 1855, there were no further races of any kind at Harvard 
until that of July 21, 1855, when Yale sent another challenge shortly be- 
fore the end of June. The Boston City Regatta on the 4th of July, 
1855, was an open contest for a purse between local crews and crews from 
New York and St. John, and the rowing style of the latter made a deep 
impression on the Harvard boys who watched these races. For the Yale 
race the Harvard crew this time was made up from all the rowing clubs 
and they were boated in the Iris, forty feet long and with small wooden 
outriggers spiked to the gunwale. This crew rowed together about ten 
times before the race. The Iris was an eight-oared boat with coxswain. 
Harvard was also represented by the Y. Y., a coxswainless, rudderless 
four-oar recently built in St. John. This boat was supposed to have the 
better chance of the two Harvard entries. The Yale boats were the 
Nereid and the Nautilus, both six-oared with coxswains. 

This 1855 race was rowed on the Connecticut River at Springfield, 
one and a half miles down stream and return, with an allowance of 
eleven seconds per extra oar in favor of the smaller boats. The Harvard 
crews, doubtless profiting by what they had learned from watching the 
crew from St. John a little over two weeks before, rowed a fairly long 
stroke, while Yale showed little sign of form but rowed as many strokes 
per minute as the men were able, reaching the astonishing number of 
sixty to the minute early in the race. The Iris, the Harvard eight-oar, 
won the race in 22 minutes, with the Y. Y., the Harvard four-oar, second 
by three seconds through the benefit of the handicap, and the latter boat 
was I minute 13 seconds actual time ahead of the first of the two Yale 
boats taking part in the race. The Iris beat the first Yale boat two min- 
utes actual time and 1 minute 38 seconds on time allowance. 

Before recording the Harvard—Yale race of 1856, it may be interesting 
to describe briefly the conditions under which the crews up to this time 
cared for their boats and did their rowing. 
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In 1844 and 1845 the club boats were kept in a shed on the Brighton 
side of the river below the present Anderson bridge. When this was 
full other boats were moored off it in the river, which necessitated un- 
welcome bailing out and cleaning after every rainstorm. In 1846 a Mr. 
Wright built a boat house on the Cambridge side, eighty feet long, to 
hold four boats, and charged thirty dollars a year rent to each club. In 
1856 a house was built for the first Varsity boat just below where the 
present Weld boat house stands, and, subsequently enlarged, remained 
the University boat house until 18609. 

All these early boat houses were on very light piles and were so sub- 
ject to damage by the ice that nearly every winter some part was carried 
away. For this reason the first Harvard shell was habitually stored for 
the winter in the cellar of Appleton Chapel. There were no floats, and 
as the houses were set well back from the channel as a partial protection 
against floating ice, access to the water was gained by digging a ditch 
from under the house to the river. These ditches were dry for an hour 
before and after low water, and if the crew expected to row during this 
two-hour period, the boat would previously be carried around to one 
of the wharves and left there until needed. 

In the boat houses each boat was kept in its own room or compart- 
ment, and each crew was obliged to hoist its boat up to its berth by pass- 
ing strong canvas slings under the bow and stern, which were made fast 
to falls and tackles. Hauling up these heavy boats, with ropes stiffened 
with water, and with hands often blistered from rowing, was regarded as 
an inappropriate ending to a pleasant evening in town, and the boat was 
sometimes left pounding all night against the college wharf because her 
crew were unable or unwilling to hoist her up into the boat house. 

The first organization of a Harvard University Boat Club took place on 
October 3, 1855, when the organized boat clubs of the college, the Iris, 
Y. Y., Oneida, Huron and Undine, met together and voted to purchase 
a University boat. The presidents of the various boat clubs were to be, 
ex-officio, the executive committee with full powers, and for several years 
the officers of the H. U. B. C. were chosen by them without any general 
meeting of the club members. As there was no constitution, all powers 
passed gradually and without opposition into the hands of the senior 
member of the University crew who had usually been chosen captain by 
the crew of the previous year. This informal state of affairs continued 
until October 6, 1869, when a constitution was adopted at a meeting of 
the undergraduates which gave the chief responsibility and power to an 
executive committee of five, a president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer and captain, to be elected at a regular meeting in October of each 
year. As a matter of fact, the captain while nominally elected in the 
manner stated, usually had been named and in reality elected by the 
crew of the previous year. 
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Boat racing at Harvard in the present sense of the term really began 
in 1856, as a result of the meeting of October 3, 1855. The old heavy row- 
boats were definitely abandoned for racing purposes and early in the 
following year the first real racing craft was built for a Harvard Univer- 
sity crew at St. John, New Brunswick. She was an eight-oar lapstreak, 
fifty-one feet long with outriggers and decked over at each end with can- 
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vas. Her chief defect was that she had no rudder or any other provision 
for steering her. She was paid for by subscriptions obtained from the 
students. She proved, however, to be very heavy and as she nearly always 
had to row against six-oar boats she was sold to Columbia after the race of 
1857. In December, 1857, Harvard received the first racing “‘shell’’ built in 
America. This boat built by James Mackay, was a six-oar, forty feet 
long, made short ‘‘in order to turn a stake easily,’’ twenty-six inches wide, 
with a round bottom like our modern shells, iron outriggers, and spoon 
oars used here for the first time. She was first used in the spring of 1858 
and the crew rowed a number of local races but not against other colleges. 
They trained regularly and must have handled their light craft with 
great success as they proved generally faster than any competitors. Both 
B. W. Crowninshield, ’58 and Caspar Crowninshield, ’60 were on this crew, 
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as were President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, ’53, then an instructor, and 
Alexander Agassiz, ’55, a “resident graduate.” The heaviest man in the 
boat weighed 156 pounds and President Eliot was the lightest, then 
weighing but 138 pounds. 

The Harvard Magazine of May, 1858, contains an editorial addressed 
to the undergraduates of the American colleges, beginning, ““What say 
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you, brothers, to a grand regatta for all the colleges of the United States?” 
and ending with ‘““What say ye, Yale, Dartmouth, Brown, Columbia, 
Harvard, shall we introduce a new institution into America?” This ap- 
peal resulted in a circular being sent by Harvard to other colleges having 
opportunities for rowing, asking them to send delegates to a meeting 
called for the purpose of establishing an intercollegiate regatta. Favor- 
able replies were received from Yale, Brown and Trinity and delegates 
met at New Haven on May 26 and organized the College Union Regatta 
by voting as follows: 


I. That a regatta be instituted between the colleges of the United States, and that 
the time and place of the next regatta be determined at each regatta. 


II. That the race for the year 1858 take place at Springfield on Friday the 23d of 
July at half past four o’clock. 
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III. That two courses — one a straight course and the other a turn and repeat — 
be measured, either to be rowed according to the state of the river and the 
weather. 

IV. That the race be between boats manned by undergraduates, including the 
graduating class. 

V. That a set of colors be procured, to be presented to the winning boat, and the 
expense be borne by the boats entering the regatta. 


RULES 


1. The course shall be three statute miles. 

2. The position shall be decided by lot. 

3. An allowance shall be made of twelve seconds per oar in favor of smaller boats. 

4. Any boat crossing another’s bow, so as to compel her to alter her course, shall 
be disqualified to win a prize. 

5. A boat may carry a coxswain or not, as it sees fit. 

6. Each college shall appoint an umpire, and the umpires shall choose a referee. 

7. Each college may enter as many boats as it pleases. 


Under Article IV, providing that the crews should be made up of 
undergraduates, Eliot and Agassiz were ineligible, and the ’58 Varsity 
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crew went to Springfield with R. B. Gelston, ’58, and H. Cutting, ’so, 
in their place. Unfortunately a few days before race day the Yale shell 
was run into and upset by a Springfield racing boat, and George E. Dun- 
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ham, a member of the crew, was drowned. In consequence the regatta 


was abandoned for that year. 

The Mackay shell at first was rudderless, but a rudder operated by bow 
oar was put on after the Worcester Citizens Regatta in 1859 according 
to Mr. B. W. Crowninshield in his article in The Harvard Book, for dur- 
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ing this race a strong cross wind continually blew the shell out of her 
course. 

William H. Forbes, ’61, who rowed in the position now known as No. 5 
in the 1859 crew, in a letter addressed to his father, John M. Forbes, 
dated Worcester, July 24, 1859, refers to his life on Lake Quinsigamond 
in the following terms: 

I cannot come to the Island before Friday unless something new turns up because 
we have got to pack our boat here, unpack her at Cambridge, and carry her up to the 
cellar under the chapel, which will require all hands. . . . The Yale boys have ar- 
rived with their boat. By great carelessness they managed to crack her in two or 
three places quite badly and as they had not the remotest idea what to do under such 


circumstances, our president, Jim Ellison, rolled up his sleeves and with the man we 
brought worked half the morning on their boat and made her fit for use. The little 
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Yale commodore (for they have a commodore) was sent running around to get ham- 
mers and oil, etc., until he was red in the face. . . . Yousee he is not in the crew but 
has absolute control over it, which is absurd, as he gives all sorts of orders at random 
but cannot superintend the actual rowing of the men, which should be done in the 
boat, not on shore and out of sight. . . . We have a beautiful lake to row on but not 
much room. The wise folk of the town, not foreseeing the advent of boats which 
should take the whole length of the pond in half an hour, threw a floating bridge, the 
‘Lord knows why, across the pond right in the middle. It lies smack on the water and 
of course effectually prevents the passage of boats until some new system of leaping is 
devised which will render floating bridges nonentities ever after to boats .. . . 


1874 Crew 


Taylor Bacon Otis Morse 
Dana Goodwin, Capt. 
Devens, Sud. Silsbee, Sud, 


The Harvard crews of 1859 and 1860 were famous ones of their day. 
The intercollegiate regatta was won by Harvard both years, with Caspar 
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Crowninshield, ’60, stroke. Crowninshield was a celebrated name in Har- 
vard rowing annals. 

The Worcester Citizens Regatta of 1859 was held the day after the 
intercollegiate regatta, and this race Harvard lost. It was the occasion 
of the cross wind with a rudderless boat mentioned previously. 


1875 Crew 


Wetmore Appleton James Taylor 
Otis Bacon, Capt. 
Thayer, Sud. —— 


From 1859 on, the standard college racing shell was a six-oar, without 
coxswain, steered by a yoke operated by the bow oarsman’s foot. It 
was not until 1876, six years after the introduction of the sliding seat, 
that Harvard and Yale established their dual rowing contest and began 
using eight-oared shells with coxswains. During this time popular interest 
in rowing and boat racing became exceedingly keen and widespread. 
Professional scullers, as well as pairs and fours were constantly racing in 
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this country and Canada, sometimes for very large stakes. College racing 
also attained considerable popularity, but the standard of skill and row- 
ing form of college oarsmen in general was distinctly lower, although Har- 
vard developed two or three really fast crews. The chief college rowing 
event was the annual intercollegiate regatta, which, starting, as previously 


1877 CREW 


Crocker LeMoyne Schwartz = 
Jacobs Smith Bancroft, Capt. Brigham Legate 
Preston, Sud. Littauer, Sud. 


stated, in 1859 with three colleges, Harvard, Yale, and Brown, increased 
to thirteen in 1875, although from 1860 until 1871 Harvard and Yale 
were the only contestants. 

In the fall of 1863 Harvard rowing, which had been practically given 
up because of the Civil War, began to revive and a University and also 
class crew squads were organized in preparation for races the following 
spring. 

The intercollegiate race the spring of 1864 on Lake Quinsigamond had 
but two competitors, — Yale and Harvard. The Harvard crew is re- 
ported in contemporary newspapers to have rowed, as they had practised 
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all the season, with bare backs. At that time this had not become a 
general practice and the inexperienced reporter of The New York Sun 
attributed the tanned appearance of the Harvard crew to the use of some 
artificial coloring matter. 

Mr. Edward N. Fenno, ’66, has written a brief account of the rowing 
conditions of his time, which is given here in his own words: 

“Tn 1865 the Harvard Varsity crew was mainly made up of the men 
who had pulled on the Sophomore crew of the preceding year and was 


1879 CREW 


Jacobs Brigham Schwartz Bancroft 
Hooper, Sub. Trimble, Capt. Stow Peabody Otis, Sud. 
Smith Allen, Cox. Brandegee, Sud. 


physically a great contrast to the crew of 1864, being a very light lot. In 
those days the oarsmen were numbered from the stroke, the bow oar 
consequently being No. 6. We had no professional trainer, nor even a 
coach in those days except the bow oar. In fact we had to rely wholly 
upon ourselves, providing our own training table, soliciting subscriptions 
to buy our boats, etc. A week or ten days before the races at Worcester, 
one morning about daybreak, we paddled our boat from the Cambridge 
boat house down to Longwood bridge and there taking her from the 
water we waited for the freight train to come from Boston, having previ- 
ously arranged with the Boston and Albany Railroad authorities to have 


1880 Crew 


Brandegee Howard Freeland Atkinson 


Bacon Brigham Otis 


Trimble, Capt. 


Sanger, Cox. 
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a-flat car provided for us and to have the train stopped just above the 
Longwood bridge so that we could put our boat bottom up on the car on 
wooden horses which we had brought with us. After we had loaded the 
boat we got aboard ourselves and in the midst of the dust, dirt and cinders 
ate a picnic breakfast. The train was stopped for us as soon as it reached 
Lake Quinsigamond and we unloaded and launched our boat and rowed 
to the boat house prepared for us about half way up the lake... . This 
1865 crew was pitted against practically the same Yale crew that won 
the race the preceding year, with Wilbur Bacon, one of the most famous 
of Yale’s athletes, again at stroke. The Harvard training quarters were 
at a sanatarium about a half mile from the center of the city of Worcester 
and about two miles from the lake. This distance had to be walked and 
as it was mostly over a dusty unshaded road it gave the crew plenty of 
work, starting as they did with a smart run of a mile or so before break- 
fast and two rows a day, one of them on time. Having derived our no- 
tions about training from an old English book on the proper way of train- 
ing pugilists for battles in the ring, we had only the simplest kind of diet, 
only three glasses of water a day, no matter how hot the weather was, 
and no sweets, tobacco or beer, consequently by the day of the race the 
crew were down pretty fine. ... Instead of the training quarters of 
the previous year the ’66 crew occupied a farmhouse much nearer the 
lake and slept in a large barn on cots with plenty of fresh air blowing 
through the big doors open at each end of the barn. ... The com- 
peting Yale crew in 1866 was a fine one, having in it some of the mem- 
bers of the victorious crews of the previous two years. Harvard won this 
time after a good hard battle... . The boats in those days were not 
equipped with sliding seats, which were invented by Walter Brown, at 
that time a well-known and successful professional oarsman, used by him 
in all his races and adopted by college crews a few years later. The usual 
number of strokes taken by the racing college crews at this time were 
from 42 to 45 a minute. I remember once, when acting as timekeeper at 
Worcester at a college race, of counting the strokes of the Harvard crew 
for the first few minutes after they started as fifty good clean strokes to 
the minute, and they were rowing at the same rate as they approached 
the finish line.” 

The records show that until 1857 there was very little training done 
by the crews. They took a moderate number of pulls together, had a few 
trials against other crews before a race, slightly restricted their diet but 
had no training table. Mr. B. W. Crowninshield records in a diary: “‘ June 
10, 1857, we went to Mrs. Holkins to a training table in Appian Way. 
The food there is excellent.”’ 

Gradually work began to be done during the winter in a private gym- 
nasium. There was no rowing apparatus, but the men walked and ran, 
although without much regularity. The diet became more severe, water 
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was very much restricted and weight reduced by forced sweating under 
feather beds and by running in heavy flannels as if training for a prize 
fight. 

The first college gymnasium was opened in 1859 and the first so-called 
rowing weights installed in 1864. These were sculling weights with two 
oar handles for each man. They were replaced in 1866 by a machine 
bearing more resemblance to a sweep, which has been described by R. H. 
Dana, ’74, as follows: ‘‘This machine was a bar about 14 inches long, to 
the center of which was attached a strap running over a pulley and at- 
tached at the other end to a 60-pound weight which ran in a box through 
a hole in the floor. It was practically impossible to throw out the hands 
on the recovery in using these weights.””’ The men used to row 1000 
strokes every day on these machines, which about equaled a three-mile 
pull. The work must have seemed more like practice on an ordinary 
chest weight than like 1000 strokes on a modern rowing machine. 

The defeats by Yale in 1864 and 1865 doubtless stimulated Harvard to 
greater efforts and proved an incentive to the undertaking of still more 
systematic work at Cambridge, beginning with the fall of 1865. Running a 
distance of five or six miles on alternate days was introduced, the style of 
stroke was changed, new rowing weights procured and Harvard won the 
College Union Regatta of 1866 on Lake Quinsigamond, defeating Yale 
by 262 seconds in 18 minutes 43+ seconds, which was within three-fourths 
of a second of Yale’s record for the course made the previous year. In 
1868 Harvard won in 17 minutes 483 seconds, which was the record for an 
amateur crew over a three-mile course with a turn, although Yale in 1865 
had at first been given a faster record than this, which was immediately 
after corrected to 18 minutes 424 seconds. 

The period beginning with the race of 1866 and including the race of 
1870 was marked by five successive victories by Harvard over Yale. 
Alden P. Loring, of the Class of ’69, was the most famous of the Harvard 
oarsmen of this time. He was an excellent stroke, and had much to do 
with placing his college in the position of the foremost amateur rowing or- 
ganization in America. The feeling grew that this would be a favorable 
time to try to defeat one of the English universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rowed in eights with coxswains and Harvard in a six without 
coxswain, and an attempt to agree on a common basis as to boats and 
coxswains for a race failed in 1868. 

In 1869 Oxford proved willing to race Harvard on the Thames in fours, 
with coxswains, and a Harvard four, consisting of Loring and Simmons, 
from the ’68 crew, and Bass and Rice, two new men, sailed from New 
York on July 10, 1869, leaving behind a University six for the annual 1869 
race with Yale, on July 23, at Worcester. After winning this race, F. O. 
Lyman, ’71, the successful stroke, and J. S. Fay, Jr., Law School, who 
rowed in the position we now call No. 4, immediately sailed for England 
and replaced Bass and Rice in the Harvard four-oar. 
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Oxford at this time had a large number of unusually good oarsmen and 
her four-oar was made up of rather remarkable material. It happened 
that they were all Eton boys before entering their University, and were 
powerful as well as skillful. Darbyshire, the stroke, 160 pounds, had suc- 
cessfully stroked the eight against Cambridge in March; Tinne, 190 
pounds, had rowed for three years against Cambridge; while Yarborough, 
170 pounds, had rowed for two years, and Willan, the bow, 164 pounds, for 
four years in the University eight. The Oxford crew averaged twelve 
pounds more than Harvard. The Harvard crew consisted. of Alden P. 
Loring, 69, 153 pounds, stroke; W. H. Simmons, ’69, 171 pounds; F. O. 
Lyman, ’71, 155 pounds; and Joseph S. Fay, Jr., Law School, 155 pounds, 
bow, with A. Burnham, ’70, 105 pounds, as coxswain. 

As usual the contemporary accounts of the race differ, but they all agree 
that Harvard took the lead and held it for a considerable time, rowing the 
faster stroke, that Oxford passed her, rowed far enough ahead to cross 
Harvard’s bow and take her water, but thereafter gained but little more 
to the end. 

The race was rowed from Putney to Mortlake, four and one-quarter 
miles, at a quarter past five on August 27, 1869, Harvard having the 
Middlesex side. During the first half of the race Harvard rowed from 
forty-two or forty-four strokes per minute and Oxford never exceeded 
forty strokes. Considering that they rowed on stationary seats, this ap- 
pears reasonable enough, and the form shown by the two crews in apply- 
ing their power was almost identical, both doing practically all their blade 
work aft of the perpendicular to the boat. Harvard’s recover was faster 
than that of Oxford. At the first quarter mile Harvard led by half a length 
and at three-quarters was over one length ahead, increasing this to three 
lengths at a little more than a mile from the start. At Hammersmith 
bridge, a mile and three-quarters, Oxford began to gain, and at two and 
one-half miles the boats were perfectly even. The struggle for the next 
half mile was extremely close and interesting, but apparently broke the 
Harvard crew, for Oxford then drew two lengths ahead and took the Har- 
vard side of the river and at Barnes bridge, three and a half miles, had 
added another length. That one or more men in the Harvard crew were 
now exhausted is evidenced by the statement that Loring, the stroke, 
“had to be refreshed by water from the river.’ The Harvard crew ap- 
peared to hold its rival for the rest of the distance and was beaten by 
seven seconds or about three boat lengths. 

The verdict in England was that Harvard did surprisingly well, and 
that under strange conditions, an unaccustomed climate, and with a cox- 
swain unused to the local rules of the course, it was inconceivable that 
they would defeat such a remarkable crew as this year represented Oxford. 

In the United States the interest in the contest was intense, probably 
greater even than fifteen years later over the early yacht races for the 
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America’s cup. The New York City Hall had been decorated with flags 
in anticipation of victory, and they had prepared to fire one hundred guns 
to celebrate the defeat of England. Harvard for once was the great popu- 
lar American University, representing the entire country, and her crew 
was looked on with enthusiasm even in its defeat. 

In 1869 a new University boat house was built on the north bank of the 
river nearly a quarter of a mile below the present Anderson bridge and 
was used by the University and class crews until 1900. For the first 
twenty years of this period until the erection of the first Weld boat house 
it embraced Harvard’s entire rowing activities. 

In the year 1870 occurred several matters of interest in the history of 
Harvard-Yale rowing. It was proposed to abandon the custom of rowing 
half the distance to a stake boat, turning and coming back again to finish 
at the starting line, and on April 16 a committee from Harvard and Yale 
visited Providence and New London to examine into the possibilities for a 
straight-away course for the races between the two Universities. The 
Harvard committee reported in favor of New London in the event that 
any change should be made from Lake Quinsigamond, and they must have 
felt that this recommendation was justified eight years later by the first 
New London race. 1870 also marked the last annual Harvard—Yale dual 
race until 1876, for since 1859 Harvard and Yale had been the only con- 
testants in the so-called College Union Regattas. 1870 was the last race 
with a turn and the first in which sliding seats were used by a six-oared 
crew. 

Mr. Willis F. McCook, Yale ’73, who rowed No. 5 in the Yale ’70 crew, 
has kindly written as follows: “‘That the Yale University crew in 1870 
used sliding seats for their race against Harvard at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in July of that year is correct. So far as I have ever been advised 
we were the first crew using such seats. They were made by hand by 
Walter Brown, our trainer, and were very crude and troublesome. They 
were on greased slides and not on rollers or wheels. In addition to smear- 
ing us all over with grease they caused us all kinds of trouble by jumping 
off the slide, which experience I personally had in this race, resulting in 
tearing myself very badly during the race, as I did not have time to stop 
and adjust it to the slide.” Mr. McCook’s statement is confirmed by a 
letter from Mr. D. McC. Bone, Yale ’70, captain and stroke of the Yale 
"70 crew. The foregoing, together with the following quotation with refer- 
ence to the 1870 race, seems to definitely establish the fact that a Yale 
crew was the first to use sliding seats in a university race. ‘A correspond- 
ent writing from Worcester naively describes the Harvard men as having 
‘seats some eighteen inches long running fore and aft, polished smooth, 
and coated with grease, upon which they slide. The Yale men having 
seats so mounted that they slide themselves.’”’ ! 


1 The Story of the Yale-Harvard Races, 1852-1912. James Wellman and Dr. Walter B. 
Beets 
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There was no Harvard-Yale race in 1871, as will be told later, and slid- 
ing seats were first used by a Harvard crew in the race of 1872. Yale did 
not use them that year or in 1871 for some reason, but in 1873 all colleges 
had adopted them, including, for the first time, Oxford and Cambridge in 
their race on the Thames. 

Previous to the use of sliding seats the oarsmen had leather in the seats 
of their rowing trousers and slid more or less on long, fixed, greased boards. 
The first sliding seats used by Harvard in 1872 “were wooden frames 12’ 
by 7” covered with stiff black leather. They had boxwood runners moving 
back and forth on steel rods with nothing to regulate the length of slide or 
to keep the seats from jumping off the runners. In 1873 there were 
wooden seats slightly curved to fit the thighs, almost exactly like those 
now in use. They had little runners sliding on glass rods, the latter resting 
in long narrow boxes, in which guides fastened to the seats could slide to 
prevent their jumping off, and they were also stopped at each end so as to 
give ro inches of clear running.’’ Small wheels were first used in 1873 or 
1874. In Harper’s Weekly for July 6, 1873, is the following: ‘‘The seat is 
no longer, as of old, a mere piece of board fixed securely into the sides of 
the boat, but is a little platform, mounted on rollers, which travels on 
rails running fore and aft upon that board.” 

With the exception of the race of 1852 all Harvard—Yale races up to and 
including the race of 1870 were rowed a mile and a half and return, both 
crews rounding the same stake boat, and the last of the series resulted in 
disaster, Yale rowing into the Harvard shell just as the latter was turning 
the stake boat, which it had reached in the lead.! The Harvard boat was 
disabled and Yale finished first, but Harvard was awarded the race on a foul. 

That the Harvard shell reached the turning stake first is clearly estab- 
lished by the newspaper accounts of the race as well as, of course, by the 
decision of the referee. ‘Lyman (Harvard) set 44 to the minute, which 
brought Harvard to the stake with an oar’s length of clear water between 
their stern and the Yales’ bow... . The Yales gave way, and the sharp 
prow of their boat was forced over the Harvard boat just in front of Ly- 
man and almost into his lap breaking off the wooden bar which sustains 
the rudder wires at that point, and rendering the rudder unmanageable 
and worse than useless.” ? And if further evidence is necessary, ‘Mr. 
Edwin Brown, the referee, gave the race to Harvard because ‘it appeared 
that the Harvard boat reached the upper stake first and as they began 
turning there was clear water between them and Yale. Harvard made a 
very short turn and Yale came on with great speed, and began turning 
outside of Harvard, but so near as to run into the Harvards, tearing away 
their port steering wire and bending the rudder yoke, rendering the rudder 
entirely useless.” 


1 The Story of the Yale-Harvard Races, 1852-1912. James Wellman and Dr. Walter B. 
Peet. 2 Boston Advertiser, July 23, 1870. ° Worcester Gazette, July 23, 1870. 
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There was no race in 1871, the reasons for which are best shown by the 
following correspondence between the officers of the Harvard and Yale 
boat clubs: 


To GrorcE Bass, President H. U. B. C.: 

Dear Sir, — The undersigned, in behalf of the Yale University crew, hereby 
challenge the Harvard University crew to row a straight-away six-oar shell race upon 
the fourteenth of July, 1871, on any course hereafter agreed upon. 


I. H. Forp, President, 
L. S. Boomer, Sec. Y. U. B.C. 


New Haven, Dec. 10, 1870. 


The action taken by Harvard in regard to the above resulted in the fol- 


lowing letter: 


March 871. 
GENTLEMEN: bape 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Harvard University Boat Club 
held to consider the challenge of the Yale University Boat Club, it was decided that 
the H. U. B. C. is willing to meet the Y. U. B. C. in any race where both parties will 
have fair play. In order to attain this desirable end, you are requested to send two 
delegates to a convention to be held at the Massasoit House, Springfield, Mass., on 
Saturday, April 13, 1871, for the purpose of establishing a union regatta of American 
colleges. A notification of your intention to attend the convention would greatly 
favor the undersigned. 

Yours very respectfully, 
G. H. Goutp, Pres. H. U. B.C. 
MomhesveaUe be Cz H. S. Munce, Sec’y H. U. B.C. 


_ Yale refused to attend the convention and wrote desiring that her 
challenge should be disposed of separately. Harvard’s reply and the re- 
mainder of the correspondence were as follows: 


DEAR SIR: CAMBRIDGE, May 17, 1871. 


At the meeting of the executive committee, held in March, to consider Yale’s 
challenge, no definite action was taken for the following reasons: First, it was thought 
if the challenge was accepted without some better understanding between the two 
clubs, the result would probably be as unsatisfactory this year as it was last; secondly, 
if the challenge was accepted unconditionally, Yale would make the same objections 
to other colleges entering the university race this year, that she did to their taking 
part in the freshman race last year, although the convention of 1859 expressly stipu- 
lated that the races should be open to all American colleges; thirdly, Yale could only 
oblige Harvard to row the same kind of race for the championship as that in which it 
was gained. 

For these reasons, and knowing that other colleges were desirous of taking part in 
the coming university race, it was decided to waive all the privileges of being champion, 
and to invite all American colleges interested in boating to meet at Springfield, and 
there establish on a firmer basis the same college union regatta that was first insti- 
tuted in 1859. This has been done. It was thought if Harvard offered to row not 
Yale alone but all American colleges at whatever time and place they should deter- 
mine, that Yale would consider the challenge accepted, and would immediately enter 
the coming regatta; especially, when it was decided that the regatta should be a 
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“straight a-way” race, and would probably be rowed at Springfield, conditions which 
Yale favored in her challenge. ; ; 

But if reports are true, Yale has determined to take part in no race with Harvard 
until her challenge shall be literally answered. Although that challenge was virtually 
answered by Harvard’s action in regard to the Springfield convention, in order in no 
way to hinder Yale’s entering the coming regatta, her challenge is now answered 
literally. 

The convention at Springfield appointed a regatta committee to make all necessary 
rules and regulations for the coming regatta, and to see that they are strictly observed. 
All parties, therefore, are sure of fair play. Harvard will be happy to meet Yale, to- 
gether with other American colleges, in the coming annual regatta of American colleges 
at whatever time and place it may take place. If Yale refuses to take part in the 
annual regatta of American colleges, Harvard insists on the right of the challenged 
party to name the time and place of the race, and Yale can only row for the champion- 
ship a race similar to the one in which she was last year defeated. 


Very truly yours, 


G, BH) Gouin, 72, Pres). Ua bse: 


To Mr. I. H Forn, Pres, VY: U. B.C. Ropert Grav, ’73, Sec. H. U. B.C. 


New Haven, May 25, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Your communication of May 17 was read before the Yale Boat Club yesterday, 
and was received as a non-acceptance of their challenge of December 10, 1870. 

The time between this and the day of the race being insufficient for final prepara- 
tion, and the crew having in consequence disbanded, the officers of the club were in- 
structed not to recognize any future acceptance of the challenge. 


Yours with respect, 


To G. H. Goutp, Esq., IE, Jal, Ii, JE aa, Wo Wie IBC 
RoBERT GRANT, Esq. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 28, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN: a ascii 


Your communication of the 25th has been received. It is evident that the Y.U.B.C, 
has entirely misconstrued the meaning of our letter of the 17th inst. We are unable 
to see how it was possible for Yale to understand that letter as a rejection of her 
challenge. 

Harvard as the challenged party merely named the regatta of American colleges 
for the time and place of the race, and we call attention to the fact that in our letter 
we did not refuse to row at any other time and place if Yale should insist upon a 
change. The challenge stipulated that the race should take place on any course here- 
after agreed upon. Harvard proposed the regatta of American colleges. If Yale did 
not agree to this she ought to have given notification of the fact, and Harvard would 
then have considered any of Yale’s proposals. The whole idea of the course Harvard 
has taken in this matter has been to secure a race perfectly fair for both parties con- 
cerned. In order to show how utterly unfounded is the report which has been put 
into general circulation, that Harvard has been the means of breaking up the usual 
race between our colleges, we now make the following proposition, hoping that it will 
not be entirely misunderstood. The H.U. B.C. hereby offers to row the Y.U. B.C. 
any kind of a race (“‘straight-away”’ or “turning’’), at any time and place and for any 
distance that the Y.U. B.C. may name; provided the Y. U. B.C. does not insist upon 
a date which will conflict with Harvard’s engagement with the Atlanta B. C. and with the 
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colleges at the coming regatta. If the Yale crew have disbanded and therefore think 
that they cannot get into condition for the race, we will remind them that the time of 
the race was not settled last year until nearly June 1, and that in the present case 


they can appoint their own time. 
G. H. Goutp, Pres. H. U. B.C. 
RosBertT GRANT, Sec. H. U. B.C. 


Yale refused to accept the challenge contained in the last communica- 
tion and consequently there was no race between the two Universities in 
that year. 

In pursuance of the suggestion made in their letter to Yale of March 27, 
1871, Harvard sent circular notices, in so far as it referred to a convention, 
to all the colleges supposed to take an interest in boating matters, and on 
the 13th of April, 1871, delegates from Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, and 
Harvard met at the Massassoit House, in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Representatives from Yale were present “ unofficially.” The Rowing 
Association of American Colleges was organized and a constitution was 
presented by C. F. Roberts, of Harvard, and adopted with certain amend- 
ments. Officers were elected and a regatta committee appointed. This 
was the end of races with a turn and thereafter, until 1876, all races were 
three miles straightaway. 

In 1871 there were three colleges entered and the race was won by Am- 
herst with Harvard second. Yale, for the reason already given, did not 
compete. 

For the next five years Harvard appeared as a participant in an annual 
series of genuine intercollegiate regattas. The races were for three miles 
straightaway, and in 1875 as many as thirteen colleges were represented. 
The story of these five years is one consistent record of accident, confu- 
sion, and wasted energy. 

It is easy to see that with ten or a dozen six-oared shells without cox- 
swains, starting sometimes without stake boats, rowing under rules that 
permitted their taking each other’s water, frequently without sufficiently 
clear distinguishing marks to enable the judges to tell one from another, 
the chances for a fair opportunity for all were extremely small. 

The general attitude was that of Harvard and Yale against the field, and 
for one of the other colleges to beat both Harvard and Yale would be a 
matter for general congratulation. 

In 1872 six crews took part, Harvard coming in second and Yale last. 
In 1873, when crews of eleven colleges started in the race, the climax 
of mismanagement was reached. After the finish, Harvard, which had 
rowed down the river close to the east bank, well in the lead, received the 
winner’s flags, given in those days as a reward of victory, when almost 
immediately the Yale crew rowed over to the referee, and Mr. Cook, its 
stroke and captain, demanded the flags for Yale. The referee consulted 
the judges of the finish and decided that Yale was the winner, that Har- 
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vard was third and that the rest were in doubt, except he was certain 
which was last. The judges were doubtful about second place but thought 
the boat looked like the Wesleyan crew aithough some thought it was 
Amherst. 
The Connecticut River at the finish is over two thousand feet wide. 
The judges were on a float on the finish line somewhat to the west of the 
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THE Connecticut River Course, 1873 
(From Harper’s Weekly) 


middle of the river. Harvard, as stated, rowed down stream very close 
to the east bank. On this bank was a tree with a flag on it which, up to 
the day of the race, had marked the easterly end of the finish line and 
when the Harvard shell passed this flag in the race the crew stopped row- 
ing. It seems that just before the race a new east-shore finish post was 
established one hundred and fifty yards farther down stream, but Harvard 
appears to have had no knowledge of this fact, and only after the crew 
rested on their oars was the boat carried by the current past this point. 
Yale and Wesleyan followed a course to the west of the middle of the 
river and finished very close to the judges’ boat and the decision of the 
judges and referee was rendered in good faith and was doubtless correct 
as far as Harvard and Yale were concerned. The reason why Yale and 
not Harvard was declared to have won this race and the evident careless- 
ness and mismanagement by the Regatta Committee is clearly shown in 
the following letter written by the referee to the New York Herald, which 
with the accompanying diagram was published in its issue of Saturday, 
July ro, 1873. 

To THE Epiror oF THE HERALD: 


It is proper that the public should be informed of certain facts concerning the late 
College Regatta at Springfield, which will explain the confusion that resulted in de- 
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termining the actual winners. The score, or finishing line, instead of being located at 
right angles with the river banks, as it should have been, was, by carelessness or stu- 
pidity on the part of those who located it, placed diagonally, the eastern end of the 
line being some one hundred and fifty yards lower down the river than the westerly 
end, where the judges were requested by the umpire to station themselves. By this 
arrangement all boats arriving at the easterly end of the line, which was some two 
thousand feet long, rowed a proportionally longer course than those coming in on the 
westerly shore. Had the line been located properly at right angles with the course of 
the boats the result of the race would have been entirely different, and the race decided 
on the merits of the crews, instead of chance in the position of crossing a line, no two 
points of which were equidistant from the start. A diagram, showing the blunder on 
the part of the committee locating the finish will explain the fact that certain boats 
were actual winners that are now obliged to have second places assigned to them. 
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It is a result to be regretted that a race so superbly conducted by the contestants 
should not have been equally supported by those to whom the contestants had en- 
trusted its management. Without wishing to detract anything from the honor done 
the victors, it is but fair to the other competitors that the facts of the case be publicly 
and officially announced. In justice to myself I would add that the staking out of the 
course or changing the same was wholly with the Regatta Committee, and not within 
the province of the umpire who supposed it to be correct. 

The reports of the eleven judges elected to serve at the score will be received in a 
few days and the positions of the seven boats not placed will then be announced. 


Joun C. Bascock, Umpire. 


These were the days of the book-makers on the race tracks. They and 
their customers flocked to the intercollegiate boat races. Comparatively 
few college men came to see their crews race, but the sporting fraternity 
and the local population were wholly in favor of having many crews, and 
many combinations for the betting pools that were sold. The press readily 
followed this lead and urged that the number of crews be increased, just as 
they would encourage entries for a horse race, caring little for the fact 
that each crew required a lane nearly one hundred feet wide to give any 
sort of chance for the races to be rowed without fouling. 

The intercollegiate regatta of 1874 was also unsatisfactory as a test of 
the relative speed of the crews. This time it was rowed on Saratoga Lake 
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between nine crews. At the mile and a half Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Wesleyan were leading, Harvard first, Yale second and three-quarters of 
a length behind, Columbia about three-quarters of a length behind Yale, 
and Wesleyan fourth, three lengths behind the leader. They all happened 
to be in courses which were side by side, Yale on the right, then Harvard, 
then Wesleyan, with Columbia on the left, the other six crews being scat- 


1888 Crew 


Schroll Gorham, Sud. Markoe 


Finlay Alexander Storrow, Capt. Davis Tilton 
Whitney, Cow. Trafford 


tered and in their rear. At this point Harvard and Yale collided, Yale los- 
ing an oar and her rudder. Harvard started off as soon as the two shells 
became disengaged and attempted to overtake Columbia and Wesleyan, 
the latter having passed in the mix-up. In the end, Columbia won by two 
lengths over Wesleyan and three over Harvard. 

After the race the referee announced to the newspapers, with reference 
to the foul, that “if either had had a disposition to give way, the accident 
would probably not have occurred, but it was necessary to decide the case 
by considering which crew deviated most from the proper line. ‘My care- 
ful observation shows that Yale was the more blameable of the two. The 
two crews had plenty of room; if either would have yielded, there would 
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have been no trouble. The final accident or collision took place about the 
mile-and-a-half point. Harvard had been leading when Yale increased 
their efforts and came up on Harvard. Harvard spurted when Yale 
sheered in toward Harvard, rowing very hard, and there was interference 
between the two crews, and Yale stopped rowing. Iam sure that Yale was 
more to blame in the matter than Harvard.” 

The judges after considering the claims of fouls, one by Harvard 
against Yale, another by Yale against Harvard, and a third by Wesleyan 
against Columbia, disallowed them all. Harvard’s claim was rejected in 
accordance with Rule XIV that every boat must abide by its own acci- 
dents. This rule was invoked probably on the theory that anyhow she 
would not have won the regatta by beating Columbia, and that Columbia 
had nothing to do with her misfortune. This is further borne out by a 
statement in the same sentence that Yale’s claim that Harvard fouled her 
be disallowed because Yale had violated Rules III, VII and VIII, which 
amounted to saying that Yale herself was the one which caused the 
accident. 

The next year the intercollegiate regatta had thirteen entries and was 
rowed at Saratoga. This 1875 contest seems to have been free from fouls 
or mistakes. After the first mile the leaders soon found themselves racing 
in detached groups far apart on the lake, and Harvard and Yale had al- 
most a separate race by themselves. These two Colleges drew positions 
quite near together and Harvard led all the way, beating her old rival by 
about ten seconds. Cornell meantime was at the front throughout the 
race, of course on a parallel line with Harvard, but nearly a quarter of a 

‘mile distant. Columbia was near Cornell and they both crossed the finish 
line ahead of the Crimson six. 

On July 19, 1876, Harvard once more and for the last time took part in 
the annual intercollegiate regatta, this time again at Saratoga. The first 
annual four-mile Harvard—Yale eight-oared race with coxswains was held 
at Springfield on the previous 30th of June and won by Yale. The six 
stern men were taken from the eight to make up the intercollegiate crew 
on the 19th of July, and it is worth while recording as something unique 
in the history of Harvard-Yale rowing that for nearly the whole of the 
time between the Harvard-Yale race and the intercollegiate regatta, the 
Harvard crew received advice and coaching from Robert J. Cook, Yale 
"76, captain and stroke of the Yale ’76 crew. ‘Harvard under Cook of 
Yale, of Yale crew notoriety, improved wonderfully in the past two weeks, 
and another week would have given them the old Yale stroke, which 
some people call the load-lugging stroke. As it is, their rowing before the 
last spurt at the finish did forceably remind one of Yale.” ! 

Yale had resigned from the regatta association the previous winter, and 
Harvard had in December announced her intention of also withdrawing, 


1 Boston Journal, July 20, 1876. 
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but not until after the 1876 race. This year only six crews took part: 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Wesleyan, and Union. The race 
was won by Cornell with Harvard second by about a boat’s length. 

It would be interesting to know the rigging of these Cornell crews of 
1875 and 1876, but no records have been kept. It is clear enough that 
Harvard and Yale and most of the other college crews had adopted the old 
measurements used in the days of stationary seats, merely sliding up some 
nine or ten inches to about six inches short of a point directly even with the 
thole pin. This was also the English University rigging of the time. The 
college crews generally used a rather slow stroke, and except for Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, and Columbia, showed little rowing form. Harvard men 
emphasized the hollow back and they pushed out their chests conspicu- 
ously. On the whole they were far inferior to the best professional scullers 
and oarsmen of the time. The best of the college oarsmen had not yet ad- 
vanced in skill since the days of fixed seats, as had Hanlon, Courtney and 
many other professionals. There were several reasons for this: the char- 
acteristic conservatism of college men and their adherence to traditions, 
the fact that such professionals as had been employed to coach any of the 
college crews had proved to be but poor teachers, but especially because 
the rowing career of the average American college rowing man was too 
short to enable him to teach himself to become a finished oarsmen. 

The English crews exerted a very great influence upon American college 
rowing, and they also were very slow in making improvements in the rig- 
ging of their boats in order to take full advantage of the sliding seat. It was 
not until 1885 that the English crews lengthened their slides to sixteen 
inches, and that same year, but without the slightest collusion or knowl- 
edge of what the others were doing, Harvard lengthened her slides also, 
and further added two or three inches more to their length than the Eng- 
lish crews by moving the stretcher or foot brace that many inches toward 
the bow. 

In the early ’70s the crew went to a training table for between six and 
eight weeks before the race, the men paying what they had been in the 
habit of paying at their regular boarding places and the H. U. B. C. paying 
the balance. It was under Captain Richard H. Dana, ’74, that hydraulic 
rowing machines were first used at Cambridge in the winter of 1872-73, 
and that the crews of that time did plenty of hard work is shown by the 
log of the ’73 crew, known as the crew of the diagonal finish line, which 
from April 3rd until they went to Springfield, about the end of June, 
covered three hundred and eighty-nine miles of practice rowing. 

‘The first annual Harvard-Yale four-mile eight-oar race with coxswains 
was rowed at Springfield on June 30, 1876, and was won by Yale. Yale’s 
most famous oarsman and coach, Robert J. Cook, ’76, who dominated her 
rowing affairs almost uninterruptedly for twenty-five years, closed his 
actual rowing career by stroking this Yale crew, and at the same time one 
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of Harvard’s best-known stroke oars and coaches, then a sophomore, 
began his, by stroking the Harvard eight. Foxey Bancroft, as he was al- 
ways called, continued as head of Harvard rowing until after the 1884 
race, excepting in the year 1881. By the time his active rowing career 
ended in 1879, he had proved himself to be an exceptionally fine oarsman 
and a very capable stroke. He rowed in excellent form without hitch or 
jerk, and his control of the slide during the recover and the promptness 
with which he made the slide accompany his body swing at the catch, 
showed almost faultless form. He had some men in the boat with him in 
‘77,78, and ’79 who became very prominent in Harvard’s rowing history. 
Fred W. Smith, ’79, as celebrated at No. 7 as Bancroft was at stroke, 
W. H. Schwartz, ’79, M. R. Jacobs, ’79, N. M. Brigham, ’79, who rowed 
four years in the Varsity, and Alvah Crocker, ’79, who was a remarkably 
active bow oar. 

In 1877 the race took place at Springfield for the last time, and Mr. 
Cook coached the Yale crew. The Harvard crew rowed a race with a 
Columbia eight about a week before the Yale race and won by about four 
lengths in the four miles, and one week later Harvard defeated the Yale 
eight in its turn by two boat lengths. Thus Yale had won the first race of 
the present four-mile series and Harvard the second. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the withdrawal of Harvard and 
Yale from the intercollegiate regatta proved to be the death blow of the 
association, for the other colleges seem to have entered only in hopes of 
defeating one or both of them and to care little for the glory to be gained 
from beating each other. 

And now the scene changed to New London and Harvard celebrated the 
event in the race of 1878 by so completely outclassing Yale that the sole 
interest in the contest centered in the excellent form and great power dis- 
played by the Crimson eight. 

The race was rowed downstream at noon and Harvard was nearly three 
lengths ahead at the half mile, and finished with a lead of about twelve 
boat lengths, or 45 seconds. The time made by Harvard — 20 minutes, 
447 seconds — although of no real value as a basis for comparison with 
other crews, was fast enough to set a fairly high standard for this first race 
on the New London course, and had the crew been better rigged, they 
might perfectly well have established a record equal to that which Yale 
made just ten years later. This was a very remarkable crew. Mr. Robert 
J. Cook, who coached the Yale crew, wrote immediately after the race, 
“I recently stated that these two crews would compare favorably with 
ordinary English University eights, but the result of today’s race has 
shown me clearly that the Harvard crew would represent America with 
honor in any race, and that it would take a very extraordinary English 
crew to beat them.” Mr. R. Clifford Watson, ’69, acted as adviser to 
these Harvard crews, and deserves great credit for intelligent work and 
useful service. 
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For many reasons this race was of especial interest. It was rowed over 
exactly the same course the crews use today, except for the curve made in 
the second mile in 1900 to afford both crews an equal chance in that part 
of the river, and the slight changing of the finish in 1919 on account of 
the completion of the second railroad bridge over the Thames. It was 
followed by the observation train on the west bank, which is now naturally 
a matter of course, but until this year had never been attempted in any 
boat races. The usual way, heretofore, to watch a college race, was to sit 
ona grandstand at the finish and watch a score man set up bulletins of the 
position of the contestants at each half mile. For the first time yachts 
were able to run up to a boat-race course from the sea, and they lined the 
last half mile much as they have done for over forty years since then. 

Paper boats manufactured by Waters of Troy, New York, were used at 
this time by all the college crews, the fashion set by Cornell in winning the 
1875 intercollegiate regatta in a paper shell proved to be an irresistible 
example for all the other colleges. 

Bancroft graduated in 1878 and entered the Harvard Law School. 
Richard Trimble, ’80, was now the captain and Bancroft was in constant 
consultation with him on matters of coaching and selection of the men. 
Columbia had challenged Harvard for a four-mile race in 1879, but the 
challenge was withdrawn and the regular Harvard—Yale race was the only 
race for Harvard this year. Bancroft had resumed his old seat at stroke. 

The 1879 race started after seven-thirty in the evening. Harvard drew 
rapidly away from Yale and led at the mile by three boat lengths. At the 
third mile Harvard was over a minute ahead and finished almost in the 
dark, nearly a third of a mile ahead of Yale. The recorded difference was 
I minute 43 seconds, but the timekeepers claimed that it was too dark for 
them to make absolutely sure of the time. Until 1908 when Yale finished 
with seven men this remained the record for overwhelming defeat in a 
Harvard—Yale race. 

With this race ended a most important period in Harvard’s rowing his- 
tory. It is probable that her ’78 and ’79 crews were in material, as to form 
and power, equal if not superior to any that she has ever had. Bancroft 
was a remarkably good stroke; he rowed correctly and in drive and dash it 
is possible that he has never been surpassed. Smith, 79, at No.7 was ideal. 
He was extremely powerful but as quick and lively as any smaller man. 
To bring him down to the level of the rest of the crew he was given an oar 
with a wider blade than the others. It was not until twenty years later, 
when a son of Bancroft’s sat in the Harvard boat, that we again produced 
a crew as well balanced, as smooth and comparable in the combination of 
power and skill to the ’78 and ’79 crews. 

There now followed two years of Yale victories. Neither the Yale nor 
Harvard crews of 1880 and 1881 were distinguished for form or speed. 
The material was fairly good, but the Harvard crews especially rowed 
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rather stiffly. Mr. Bancroft coached in 1880 and Mr. Watson in 1881. 
The Yale 1880 crew had a Chinaman for coxswain. The race proved an 
easy victory for Yale by about twelve boat lengths. When the boats were 
originally started, Harvard seemed to be doing better than Yale, but after 
rowing forty or fifty strokes, Yale No. 5 broke his oarlock and the crew 
stopped. The referee then ordered Harvard to stop, and both crews to 
return to the line and start the race over again. 

Harvard’s ’81 crew was stroked by a sophomore, Charles P. Curtis, Jr., 
’83, and three other sophomores and one freshman were in the boat. The 
crew made a better race than the ’80 crew. Once more a four-mile race 
was arranged with Columbia, and Harvard won by 13 seconds, four days 
before the Yale race. Yale defeated Harvard by six seconds, and the boats 
were quite close throughout the race, their relative positions being the 
same at the two miles as at the finish. 

The Yale 1882 and 1883 crews conducted an interesting experiment. 
They broke away from the existing traditions as to good rowing form, dis- 
carded their old coach, Mr. Cook, and took the advice of M. F. Davis, a 
well-known professional sculler and designer of new and improved oar- 
locks, sliding seats and oars. This move would have proved of far greater 
importance had the crew confined itself to changing the rigging to long 
slides and more leg work, and not complicated the experiment with a 
ridiculously fast recover, the stroke at times being as high as fifty to the 
minute, and with a special and very long boat rigged in pairs, with three 
feet extra space separating every two men. 

In the ’82 race the Yale crew was in excellent condition and the race was 
very close. Yale lost four lengths in the slow water of the east course in 
the second mile, but eventually it made much of this up, and lapped Har- 
vard at the finish. Harvard’s time was 20 minutes 474 seconds, within 
three seconds of the record of Bancroft’s crew in the ’78 race. The next 
year the same boat, rigging and rapid recover, was again tried by Yale, 
who at first took the lead but completely broke down long before the race 
was ended, and Harvard won by about twenty lengths. 

In these two races Yale rowed in a shell sixty-six feet long as compared 
to fifty-nine feet eight inches, the length of the Harvard boat, and this 
called for a change in the usual method of starting the boats with the sterns 
even and finishing by the bows. In the 1882 race it was agreed that the 
sterns should be even on the starting line and that the finish should also be 
decided by the sterns, but this was not settled until the boats came to the 
starting line. In 1883 it was thought that this method would be unsatis- 
factory in a close race and early in the spring it was agreed that the boats. 
should be started with their actual centers exactly even, by which arrange- 
ment the Yale boat projected beyond the Harvard boat both at bow and 
stern. With the boats in this position, with a small crimson flag on the tip 
of Harvard’s bow and a similar blue flag at the exactly parallel point on 
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the Yale boat about three or four feet back from the actual end of the 
shell, the finish judges were to hold these flags to be the actual bows of the 
respective boats in deciding on the winner. The race the year before had 
been so close as to make these precautions seem of vital importance. 
The story of the 1884 race was one of lost opportunities, at least so far 
as Harvard was concerned. The Harvard 1883 University crew was prob- 
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Cummings Kelton, Capt. Rantoul Acton 


Waters Winthrop Slade, Sub. Newell Lynam —— 


ably the best either college had had since 1879 and Robert P. Perkins, its 
stroke, was captain the following year. Yale in 1884 had put itself under 
Mr. Cook’s direction once more, and the crew had to be made over from 
the beginning, in style of rowing as well as in rigging, with a result that 
doubtless proved entirely satisfactory to Yale and was very creditable to 
Mr. Cook. 

The Harvard crew never appeared to get together, and in its four-mile 
race with Columbia it came near going entirely to pieces, although in the 
end it won by several boat lengths. Perkins then returned to his old po- 
sition at stroke (he had rowed No. 7 in the Columbia race) and several 
other changes were made in the crew, but Yale proved too fast for them, 
although they succeeded in holding her for the first two miles. 

Perkins has always been ranked with the small group of Harvard’s best 
oarsmen. Like F. W. Smith, ’79, he was astonishingly active, in spite of 
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his 190 pounds. He was a fair single sculler and a better all-round water- 
man than any of the other men in either the Yale or Harvard boats. As 
might have been expected after their shake-up, the crew was not well 
enough together to support him in the Yale race and his effort, in spite of 
this, to put his crew to the front and keep it there, was very remarkable. 

At Harvard, as well as at Yale, there had by this time grown up a large 
body of graduates who, as old University oarsmen, or from loyalty, were 
keenly interested in the success of the University crew and were ready to 
help with their advice and influence. The real management of the crews 
from the early days of the Harvard—Yale races had been in the hands of 
the crews themselves and their captains, but from now on graduate senti- 
ment was too active and too strong to be disregarded by the undergradu- 
ates, even had they wanted to do so. Success became the only test for 
undergraduate competence to run the crew, and at Yale the result of 
undergraduate failure in ’82 and ’83 led directly to the restoring of the 
control of their rowing affairs to Mr. Cook. 

It was natural enough with his strong personality and great prominence 
in rowing matters while an undergraduate that he should have been the 
one to take charge when the right moment came for some graduate to do 
so. After the 1872 race, he was the man who went to England to learn 
what was best in English rowing. He was stroke and captain of the Yale 
crew that won in 1873. He was still stroke and captain in 1876 when the 
first Yale eight defeated Harvard in their first four-mile race, and he was 
the coach in several of the succeeding years. So, after two years of under- 
graduate management and defeat, he reassumed the control in 1884 al- 
most as a matter of course, and kept it for fifteen years. 

At Harvard the situation was complicated by the attitude of the college 
authorities. In 1882 a Faculty committee on athletics was appointed by 
President Eliot, consisting of Professors Charles Eliot Norton, John 
Williams White, and Assistant Professor Dudley A. Sargent, director of 
physical training. This committee and succeeding athletic committees 
for those same fifteen years appear to have found it necessary to fre- 
quently exercise their authority in connection with the management of 
Harvard rowing. At the time Mr. Cook took entire charge of Yale rowing, 
Mr. Bancroft was with exactly as good reason the obvious man to take a 
like position at Harvard, if any one was to supplant the captain there, 
but the athletic committee forbade any further use of Mr. Bancroft’s serv- 
ices. During that long period, for fifteen years is long in college records 
because it covers so many changes in personnel, the Harvard University 
crews were run sometimes by their captains, sometimes by the graduates, 
and with many different coaches, but they were successful only twice. 
Fundamentally, the reason for this record was that the Yale crews under 
Mr. Cook were too much for us. If we ever had an able management, we 
never succeeded in retaining it long enough to get together at one time a 
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big enough squad of really good oarsmen to carry on their traditions and 
system for the time needed to thoroughly establish them. If, for instance, 
Harvard had defeated Yale in the two years following the victory of 1885, 
the story might have been quite a different one, but James J. Storrow, the 
captain, graduated in ’85 and had little to do with the three subsequent 
crews. 

In the 1884 race there was little to choose between Harvard and Yale in 
the matter of form and speed, although perhaps Yale was in the better 
physical condition of the two. Mr. Cook coached Yale, and Mr. Bancroft 
the Harvard crew. During the next four years Mr. Cook doubtless greatly 
improved as a coach, and it is no more than fair to assume that Mr. Ban- 
croft, had he kept on with the Harvard crews, would have done the same. 
But the real story is that Mr. Cook remained continuously with Yale, 
while there was no one of equal ability who could remain year after year 
with Harvard, and the general result was that Yale won twelve out of 
fourteen races. 

In the fall of 1884 the graduate committee on rowing resigned in a body, 
and no successors were selected. This committee consisted of three gradu- 
ates, with Mr. R. Clifford Watson, ’69, as its chairman, in which position 
he had just before succeeded Professor Alexander Agassiz. The Faculty 
committee on athletics had put its veto on the employment of Mr. Ban- 
croft as coach, and so for the first time in several years, the crew manage- 
ment rested solely with the undergraduates, with no graduate coach or 
adviser; not by their choice but by force of circumstances. James J. Stor- 
row, the captain, developed the ’85 University crew himself. He had no 
help from old Harvard oarsmen, but profited by the advice and active 
assistance of George Faulkner, a former sculler, and bow oar of the 
Faulkner-Regan professional four, famous for its speed in the early ’7os. 
Faulkner lived in Cambridge, had other employment, and gave what time 
he could spare to the University crew. The rigging of the boat was changed 
to conform closely to that used by professionals. The slide was lengthened 
and the stretcher moved so as to make the point when the oar blade was 
perpendicular to the boat nearly the center of the arc that the blade de- 
scribed, instead of doing practically all the blade work aft of the perpen- 
dicular as had been the custom hitherto. Temporary efforts had been 
made by previous college crews to do this, but this Harvard crew was the 
first crew on this side of the water to establish this principle and have 
it permanently accepted. By a singular coincidence the English crews 
lengthened their slides five or six inches this same year to slide up to the 
pins. 

This event is of special importance for it forms the last chapter in the 
progressive series of better mechanical devices and methods of applying 
power, which had made the development of this sport a continuous proc- 
ess from the time that the use of the outrigger began, about 1843. In the 
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thirty-seven years that have elapsed since 1885 there have been no perma- 
nent changes in boats, rigging or oars, although the present style of row- 
ing, now considered as good form, had already been fully established for 
a great many years. If this last statement was not wholly true in theory 
it was largely so in practice, for in Mr. Bancroft’s time, for instance, after 
making due allowance for difference in the length of the slide, the best of 
them rowed precisely as the best oarsmen do now, and at that time good 
form in England was already an old story. 

James J. Storrow made an extremely effective No. 7. He was far from 
being as graceful as R. F. A. Penrose, the stroke, but they both showed 
a very well controlled recover, and the whole crew drove the boat on the 
stroke with the long slide in excellent imitation, for the first time, of the 
best professional scullers. This crew was not guilty of the fault so com- 
mon with scullers of starting the slide back on the recover ahead of the 
shoulders, and it was very far from committing what is really an even 
worse fault, and was a common one with amateurs in those days, of hold- 
ing the slide perfectly still on the beginning of the stroke, until the shoul- 
ders had completed their swing. 

When the crew reached New London it was not regarded with particular 
interest by either of its competitors, Columbia and Yale. In Cambridge 
the undergraduates supposed it would be beaten by Yale and the attitude 
of the old oarsmen toward it curiously resembled the disfavor shown to- 
ward the Harvard 1872 crew by the old rowing men of their day, because 
it used sliding seats, while all previous Harvard crews had been content 
with the fixed seats. Columbia was wholly unable to make any race of it, 
but dropped behind so rapidly from the very first stroke, that onlookers 
realized that Harvard must be fast even if Columbia was slow. No crew 
at New London was ever beaten by as great a margin as this Columbia 
crew previous to the 1908 Yale race. Mr. Cook showed very keen interest 
in the Harvard crew after the race with Columbia. He gave out inter- 
views to the newspapers which showed he was fully alive to the fact that 
Yale could not row as fast as Harvard, but asserted that such speed could 
not be continued indefinitely, and that later-in their race Yale would 
catch up. However, this did not happen for Yale was beaten by a quarter 
of a mile, and yet she never broke down nor seemed to lose her stride, but 
was simply too slow. 

From this time the story is no longer of the development of the art of 
rowing, but consists of a record of crews, good and bad, and the men con- 
nected with them as oarsmen or as coaches. 

The Harvard, Yale, and Columbia crews in 1886 were remarkably even 
and again in 1887 there was mighty little to choose between them. Co- 
lumbia defeated Harvard in ’86. It was a good crew, and ranks as the 
best that Columbia ever had, at least up to very recently. In ’87 Harvard 
defeated Columbia in 20 minutes 15 seconds, which remained Harvard’s 
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record time on this course for about thirty years. Neither of these Har- 
vard crews succeeded in recovering from the exhaustion caused by the 
Columbia races so as to do themselves justice in their races with Yale, 
and it was accordingly decided to abandon the Harvard—Columbia four- 
mile race. 

Both the ’86 and ’87 Yale races were rowed up stream and proved com- 
paratively easy victories for Yale. Although in practice previous to their 


1896 Crew 


Perkins Adams, Sud. Moulton, Sud. 


Bull, Sud. Goodrich _Fennessy Derby 
Hollister Townsend Rust, Cox. Bullard, Capt. Sprague Ames, Sud. 


respective races with Columbia the Harvard 1886 and 1887 crews had 
shown considerable dash and speed, their performances in their races 
with Yale gave little evidence of either. 

After the 1885 races both Yale and Columbia adopted the longer slides 
and methods and measurements for rigging that were used by the Har- 
vard ’8s University crew. All three crews in 1886 and 1887 slid about 18 
or 20 inches. There grew up a group of men in both these other colleges 
who spent much time and thought on the question of rigging, who devised 
tests to prove at what point in its arc the oar blade was most effective, and 
at what point of the stroke the oarsman was in the strongest position and 
to so arrange the rigging that the two would be identical in point of time. 
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The results of all the discussion and experiments merely confirmed them 
in keeping to the rigging they had adopted, substantially the same rigging 
as used by Edward Hanlon and applied by Harvard in 1885 to the eight- 
oared shell. 

The 1887 race was followed at Harvard by a complete overturn in crew 
management and crew policy, as happened at Yale after the ’83 race. 
But again at Cambridge was the situation further complicated by the 
action of the athletic committee. This committee had been reorganized 
in September, 1885, and now consisted of five men, the Director of the 
Gymnasium, and a physician, a graduate, and two undergraduates ap- 
pointed by the President. In the autumn of 1887 it took the manage- 
ment of rowing entirely away from the undergraduates and placed it in 
the hands of a graduate committee of which Mr. R. C. Watson was chair- 
man. Even the captain was appointed by the graduate committee. 
Whether this proceeding was favored by a majority of the whole under- 
graduate body is uncertain, but it was considered unnecessary, unwise 
and unjust by practically all the undergraduate rowing element, although 
they acquiesced in obedience to constituted authority and in the sequel 
supported the new system loyally and did their best to make it a success. 
One curious effect of this change was that the Harvard 1888 crew in its 
rowing reverted to the days of twelve-inch slides, and certain extremes 
in the matter of hollowing of the back, heaving violently with the shoul- 
ders, and holding the slide stationary at the beginning of the stroke until 
the body swing was completed. This latter fault once had many advo- 
cates, probably due to an effort to avoid the error of the other extreme, 
namely, using the slide very fast at the beginning of the stroke as pro- 
fessional scullers sometimes appear to do. But Yale was beating us 
using the new rigging and the longer slide, and why then should we have 
hoped to successfully employ these older methods against her. As a 
matter of fact the resulting Harvard crew was extremely slow and we 
suffered the worst defeat in our history. 

Aside from the interest attached to this attempt to place the manage- 
ment of Harvard rowing entirely in the hands of the graduates, the 1888 
race was important because of the wonderful form shown by the Yale 
crew. Mr. Cook and his assistants in coaching had certainly created a 
mighty good system, if it was capable of turning out such a perfect ma- 
chine as was this Yale crew. In its control of the recover, it was the best 
crew Yale had had up to that time and perhaps has never been surpassed. 
Also the men were beautifully together. 

At this period both colleges, but especially Yale, had rather light crews, 
the average weight of several at the time of their races being 160 pounds 
or less, but it must be borne in mind that until late in the ’90s the men 
were commonly restricted to drinking no more than half a dozen glasses 
of liquid in the twenty-four hours regardless of the heat and resultant 
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perspiration. At the time of the race a crew’s average weight was usually 
8 per cent or ro per cent lower than would be the weight of the same crew 
nowadays, under a more reasonable method of dieting. Doubtless the not 
infrequent breakdown of various Harvard crews such as happened in 86 
and ’87 after the Columbia races, may be partly attributed to this unwise 
custom. It often seemed to take them an unreasonably long time to re- 


cover their strength and life after rowing a closely contested race during 
the hot June weather. 

As a general rule Yale crews have been better than Harvard on the re- 
cover. It is matter of frequent comment that the one college or the other 
will show certain characteristics in its crews, which are repeated year after 
year even under different coaches. Yale crews nearly always carry the oar 
closer to the water on the recover, especially when near the full reach, 
control the slides better, and check the boat less on the recover than Har- 
vard. On the other hand the Harvard boats, while they do not run so well, 
are generally pushed ahead further and with more vigor than Yale on 
each stroke, These characteristic differences were very marked in many 
of the Harvard—Yale races between 1886 and 1906, and have continued 
more or less ever since. During the ten years following the ’85 race, how- 
ever, Yale’s superiority was frequently marked even in the drive through, 
as well as in the recover. In 1888, for example, there was no part of the 
entire stroke which she did not execute far better than Harvard. 

For the next six years the successive captains were allowed to be elected 
in the usual manner, generally immediately after each Yale race, and to 
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run their crews with the help of coaches of their own choice. As a whole 
the Harvard crews did not row in particularly good form; the 1891 crew 
was the sole exception and, moreover, was the only one in which the men 
succeeded in getting together. 

The coaches understood what was good form, but the one great trouble 
was the lack of material in men who had learned to row well. More than 


1898 Crew 


Harding J. F. Perkins, Sud. Higginson Blake, Sub. Kernan 
Dobyns Derby J.H. Perkins, Capt. Lehmann, Coach Marvin, Sub. Biddle 
Wadsworth Orton, Cox. Adams, Sud. 


this we were lacking in really good stroke oars. Bancroft, ’78, Curtis, 83, 
Perkins, ’84, and Penrose as a student in the Graduate Department in 
’85, all possessed the qualities necessary for good strokes and were all 
powerful oarsmen, who rowed in excellent form. Edward C. Storrow, ’89, 
the stroke of the 1887 crew, also rowed well, but was smaller than any of 
these other men and not strong enough to be classed with them in that 
respect, although strength is by no means a quality essential for an effec- 
tive stroke oar. In our subsequent rowing history we have had nothing 
to compare with this record of so many good strokes within such. a short 
space of time. Powers in 1891, Goodrich in the 1896 crew, Higginson in 
1899 and in 1900 until he broke his leg, and Filley in 1906 all drove their 
crews well, but were also in point of time many years apart, and left great 
gaps between them which were not successfully filled up. 
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Yale easily won the race in 1889 and the result was especially disap- 
pointing because James J. Storrow, ’85, coached the Harvard crew. It 
was hoped that as a coach he would be able to create once again a fast 
and well-balanced crew, as he had done while an undergraduate captain, 
and perhaps he might have, had he once again been a member of the 
eight himself. 

One discouraging feature of American college rowing is that the really 
effective oars seldom become such until the end of their rowing careers, 
while under the English system of constant racing at schools and between 
colleges inside the universities, the men who survive to get into the uni- 
versity boats usually have had a chance to do a lot of racing after they 
have attained the top of their form. The reputation of many a famous 
Yale or Harvard oarsman is based wholly on his performance in his very 
last race. 

Yale won again in 1890, but the race was close and interesting. James 
P. Hutchinson, ’90, the Harvard captain, showed remarkable determina- 
tion and energy, and as stroke drove his crew vigorously. He had been 
a starboard man and for his accommodation the eight was rigged for star- 
board stroke. In this race the jerky movements and powerful drive of 
Harvard were in striking contrast with Yale’s smooth recover and steady 
‘“‘run”’ between strokes. 

In May, 1890, the Carey Building on the northerly side of Holmes 
Field was completed and in it was a rowing tank for the crew, the first one 
to be built at Cambridge; and on April 9 of the same year the Weld Boat 
House, the gift of George W. Weld, ’60, was opened, having been accepted 
by the students, and was the cause of the organization of the Harvard 
Rowing Club. This boat house and its 1907 successor, have been a center 
of rowing activities among the general student body ever since. Club 
crews, some class crews and the dormitory crews have rowed from them, 
but they have never been the headquarters of the University crews. 

After five successive defeats Harvard men had the satisfaction of seeing 
their 1891 crew administer in turn a very decisive defeat to Yale. Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, ’91, was Harvard’s captain and Charles Francis Adams, 
’88, coached the crew in the early season. Henry W. Keyes, ’87, captain 
of the 1887 crew, who had done most of the coaching in 1890, was the 
active coach during nearly all of the last month of the training season. 
Harvard led from the start and came in ten lengths ahead. It was a better 
Harvard crew than any of those immediately before or after it. The Yale 
crew never seemed to be able to get going at any point in the race but 
struggled on with little of the usual Yale appearance of smoothness and 
uniformity. 

Yale graduates and undergraduates united in saying that such a thing 
must not occur again, that this simply would not do, and in fact it did not 
occur again for eight years. The first step was to reorganize the crew and 
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teach eight men to row so well that Harvard could not possibly beat 
them. At this time Yale was regarded as easily the first rowing college in 
America, although Cornell was also known to have good crews, and she 


Carey Buitpinc, Homes FIELD (1890) 


Seconp We tp Boar House (1907) 


took the same pride in this position of supremacy that Harvard had done 
when she was similarly regarded in 1869 and again in 1878 and 1879. 
Dr. J. A. Hartwell of Yale, Class of ’89, who was taking his third year in 
the Medical School at New Haven, and thus even then nearly entitled to 
be called ‘‘Doctor,”’ was selected to act as captain of the 1892 crew. He 
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had rowed on the remarkably good crew of 1888 as well as in the two suc- 
ceeding years. A man with such a long experience, having intelligence, 
leadership, rowing skill, but most of all one who knew exactly how it ought 
to feel to row in a fast crew like that of Yale 1888, was invaluable as a 
captain. The crew he now developed under Mr. Cook’s direction has 
been held by many as better even than the 1888 crew. Yale men of those 
days still like to debate their comparative merits and speculate as to 
which was really the faster eight. The question was of little interest to 
Harvard, who was this time defeated by nearly twenty boat lengths, but 
anyone who saw that 1892 Yale crew in the race will never forget the ease 
and smoothness with which it appeared to dart off down the course. All 
realized that the race was practically over after a dozen strokes had been 
rowed. 5; 

In 1803 neither of the rival crews appeared to be fast and there was 
really mighty little to choose between them. The Harvard crew was 
coached by Perkins, ’91, and Keyes, ’87. The race was still rowed on a 
straight line, and continued so for several years longer. It is fair to say 
that with two crews absolutely equal in speed, the one having the east 
course was certain to be beaten because of the second mile, rowing down 
stream. Until the course was made to curve seven years after this, the 
east crew rowed in from three to five feet of water for a third of a mile 
while the west crew was absolutely in the channel. In the 1893 race Har- 
vard having the east course, lost both a slight lead and three lengths more 
in that second mile. This is not stated as a claim that the race was not 
fairly won by Yale, but to illustrate how unsatisfactory a contest between 
crews of equal speed can often be, unless on a course that is the same for 
both. Which crew should be the unlucky one to draw the east course and 
the slow water in the second mile, was always the question uppermost in 
the minds of both crew managements until decided by lot in the drawing 
for courses. 

Harvard in 1894 did not have good material and showed little evidence 
of good rowing form, while Yale being reasonably well off in both respects 
won the race by seventeen boat lengths. 

After this race the undergraduate rowing element appears to have 
thrown up its hands, and the athletic committee once more took the man- 
agement of the University crew away from them. In 1890 the athletic 
committee had again been reorganized, and was made up of nine mem- 
bers, as it has remained ever since, consisting of three of the Faculty, 
three graduates, and three undergraduates. This time they acted on the 
request of the then captain, Edward H. Fennessy, ’96, and instead of a 
graduate committee, as in 1888, they gave R. Clifford Watson, ’69, entire 
charge of rowing for a term of three years. Mr. Watson had been chair- 
man of the graduate rowing committee in 1888, with Francis Peabody, Jr., 


of the 1879 crew, and Robert Bacon, ’80, as his associates. Now he was 
to act alone. 
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In 1891 T. N. Perkins, the captain, had made an effort to engage the 
services of Bancroft, 78, as coach, and the tentative agreement between 
them provided for a three-year contract at a fixed compensation, but the 
athletic committee had vetoed the plan. This negotiation, however, must 


1900 CREW 


— Saltonstall, Mgr. McConnell, Four G. Bancroft, Four 


Ladd Shuebruk Henderson, Four Bullard Goodell, Four 
Wood Sheafe Biddle Higginson, Capt. H. Bancroft 
Harding —— Wadleigh, Cox. Howe, Cox., Four 


have been in their minds in making their agreement with Mr. Watson for 
a three years’ term. 

It seemed to have occurred to no one at the time that such a contract 
without any consideration given or received — to use a legal phrase — 
was very different from an agreement to pay a fixed sum for three years. 
In the latter case if the Boat Club decided to dispense with and discontinue 
the coach’s services before the end of the term, a payment of the sum of 
money due would cancel any further obligation. But in Mr. Watson’s 
case because the services were entirely without pay, the contract became 
a sort of moral obligation on both sides for continuing the engagement, by 
an absolute mutual agreement to that effect. Beside which he was pledged 
to his friends who had interested themselves in the matter, to see it 
through. The race of 1895 came in the first year of the contract, and 
Harvard was beaten by an excellent crew by eleven boat lengths. 
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In 1806 for the first time in twenty-five years, in fact ever since the 
intercollegiate regatta of 1871, Harvard and Yale did not meet in an 
annual boat race. 

In the autumn of 1894, the Harvard Athletic Committee, ordered the 
abandonment of further contests with Yale of every kind, after the end 
of the college year, and made a two-year contract with Cornell to replace 
Yale. In her boat race for 1896, Cornell had her regular match with 
Columbia and University of Pennsylvania at Poughkeepsie, and Harvard 
eventually agreed to make a fourth in that regatta, and the New London 
course was deserted. Yale meantime entered her University crew for the 
1896 Henley Regatta in England. 

This was the second year of the three-year contract with Mr. Watson, 
but the latter went to England about March 1, turning over the entire 
direction of the crew to George S. Mumford, ’87, the captain of the 1886 
University crew, and took no further part in the season’s work. The same 
thing had occurred at New London the previous June, when he turned 
over actual coaching of the 1895 crew to Mumford about ten days before 
the Yale race, but remained at the quarters with the crew. 

The chief interest in the 1896 race at Poughkeepsie centered in the con- 
test between Harvard and Cornell, the two other crews being distinctly 
inferior and Columbia, especially, hopelessly outclassed. 

Courtney had completely changed the style of Cornell rowing, after 
their Henley race, and from 1896 onward developed excellent crews which 
were constantly models of perfection in everything that constitutes good 
rowing form. 

In the race Harvard led by one boat length for two and one-half miles, 
rowing almost stroke for stroke with Cornell, and then partially broke 
down, leaving Cornell to come on and pass her and finish almost as she 
pleased. 

With the next fall term began the third and last year of Mr. Watson’s 
contract, and he announced his intention of taking active charge of rowing 
once more. His health, however, had now begun to fail, and at the same 
time the undergraduate rowing men were becoming extremely restive, 
wished to select their own coach, and seemed unwilling to submit to the 
terms of a contract made two years before, with which none of them had 
had anything todo. They moreover strongly objected to graduate control 
of rowing, but there was at the same time a large body of older gradu- 
ates who objected equally to what they termed incompetent undergradu- 
ate management. Finally all parties agreed that if a suggestion could be 
put through, that Mr. Rudolph Chambers Lehmann, the well-known 
amateur English coach, be given charge of Harvard rowing, every one 
would be satisfied. Mr. Lehmann’s record was so high as an oarsman and 
coach, and although a Cambridge University graduate, he had so success- 
fully coached the Oxford crews in the interest of true sportsmanship, and 
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was considered so great an authority on rowing, as to make him by far the 
best known of all living English oarsmen and coaches. 

The plan worked according to the wishes of all, owing largely to the 
efforts of Francis Peabody, Jr., of the 1879 crew, who had been an inti- 


1903 CREW 


Foster Swaim Duffy George Filley 
Wolcott McGrew, Capt. Lawson 
Downs, Mer. Litchfield, Cox. 


mate friend and fellow oarsman of Mr. Lehmann’s while in their student 
days at Cambridge, England, and the new coach arrived on November 12, 
18096. 

In 1897 Harvard had to row Cornell again under the two-year agree- 
ment and was now anxious to resume relations with Yale. Cornell showed 
excellent sportsmanship in agreeing to row these two colleges in a three- 
cornered race, as well as her regular four-mile race with the Columbia and 
University of Pennsylvania crews, provided the races were held at Pough- 
keepsie. 

Mr. Lehmann’s preconceived ideas of Harvard’s opponents in the com- 
ing race were undoubtedly based upon what he saw of Cornell and Yale in 
their respective races at Henley in 1895 and 1896, where both met defeat. 
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He was full of confidence and enthusiasm throughout the season and suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his crew and Harvard men generally with complete 


assurance of victory. 
In the race the only real contest proved to be between Cornell and Yale, 


the former winning by four boat lengths. Harvard having been quite far 


1905 CREW 


Lawson Filley Cape. Meier 


Burchard Flint Chase, Cox. Newhall 


astern all the way, broke down almost completely in the last half mile, and 
struggled over the finish line in bad shape, nearly eight lengths behind 
Yale. 

Mr. Lehmann decided to try it once again, and the 1898 race was be- 
tween the same three rivals but this time at New London. The result was 
as nearly as possible the same as the year before, Yale coming in four boat 
lengths behind Cornell and Harvard thirteen. 

Although both the Harvard crews he coached had been badly beaten, 
Mr. Lehmann had done much for Harvard rowing and for American ama- 
teur rowing in general. His coming had stimulated interest in the sport in 
schools and colleges, and the newspapers gave much space to his views and 
his doings. 

In the fall of 1895, a year before his arrival, rowing standards at Har- 
vard had reached the lowest point they attained either before or since in 
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the history of the sport. There was then hardly a man in college who knew 
how to row in proper form. The lack of general interest due to a long series 
of defeats, to neglect in learning the fundamentals of the stroke, to what 
was considered graduate interference, and partly no doubt also to the 
greatly increased importance of football as a sport, had reduced Harvard 
rowing to this low ebb. The year after Mr. Lehmann left all was dif- 


1906 Crew 


Gill, Four Ball, Four Glass Emmons, Four 


Emerson, Morgan Fish 
Mgr. Tappan Newhall Filley, Capt. Bacon Richardson 
Blagden, Cox. Arnold, Cox., Four 


ferent. The river was thickly dotted with racing shells, general interest 
had completely revived, and many of the oarsmen, even those who had 
never been under his direct instruction, were eagerly studying correct row- 
ing principles and as eagerly trying to apply them. 

On December 11, 1897, Augustus P. Gardner, ’86, who later became 
well known as a member of Congress, gave a dinner to about sixty Har- 
vard graduates interested in Harvard athletic success, to discuss “why 
Harvard did not win,” and to try to discover the remedy. After much 
talk it was decided to organize an association of graduates, with a stand- 
ing committee, which latter should be in constant touch with the under- 
graduate athletic organizations. The chief interest in this event arose from 
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the expressions of opinion by several prominent former Harvard athletes 
present on the occasion. Perhaps the most impressive words were those 
spoken by W. A. Bancroft, 78. As opposed to remarks made by previous 
speakers that Harvard did not win in the boat races with Yale because the 
principles and methods of her great crews of the past had been abandoned, 
Mr. Bancroft declared emphatically that it was undergraduate leadership 
and not correct methods that were really lacking. That an intelligent 
active and popular captain of the crew, unless especially unfortunate in 
the matter of material, if only given time enough, would do vastly more 
toward uniting the college in his support and developing a winning crew 
than all the untrained criticism and advice of graduates would accomplish 
in one hundred years. 

F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00, was stroke and captain of the 1899 crew. He 
had as advisers James J. Storrow, ’85, George S. Mumford, *87, and 
Edward C. Storrow, ’89. The latter was the real coach of the crew and is 
largely entitled to the credit for its excellent form in the Yale race. All 
three of these men had been in constant consultation with Mr. Lehmann 
during the previous two years, and E. C. Storrow had taken entire charge 
of the freshman crews while Mr. Lehmann was coaching the University 
crews. 

At the same time Mr. Cook’s long connection with Yale rowing had 
terminated. Except for the two seasons of 1882 and 1883 he had been 
captain and stroke and later the coach ever since 1872, and this extraor- 
dinary record ended with the victory of his crew in 1898 over Harvard 
coached by Mr. Lehmann. Mr. Cook’s immediate successor was Dr. E. 
F. Gallaudet, stroke of Yale’s famous 1892 crew. 

Both Harvard and Yale had excellent crews in 1899, and they made a 
good race of it. They were nearly even at the first-mile flag, and Harvard 
led by seven seconds at the three-mile flag, winning the race by six boat _ 
lengths. The three stern men, Higginson, Sheafe, of the Law School, and 
Hugh Bancroft, also of the Law School, were unusually powerful and 
effective oarsmen. This year inaugurated the races between University 
four-oared crews of Harvard and Yale which were rowed annually until 
1914, when the fours were discarded for eights. 

In 1900 when the crew arrived at New London, the same three stern 
men were again in their old seats, and the crew was extremely well to- 
gether and very fast. Many rowing authorities still consider this crew, a 
week previous to the race, one of the fastest that had ever represented 
Harvard. 

Five days before the race a new stroke oar, Charles L. Harding, ’oo, was 
substituted for Higginson the stroke and captain, being moved down 
from No. 2 seat. Higginson had broken his leg while tossing a tennis ball 
in front of the crew quarters. 

Yale had an excellent crew and the race was extremely well contested. 
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At the two anda half mile flag both crews appeared to be fairly tired, 
with Yale then a half length in the lead, and Harvard’s new stroke oar 
especially showing signs of distress. It was afterward learned that he was 
then unconscious of his surroundings, although he continued to set a good 
beat for the men behind him and the Harvard boat actually passed Yale 
and led by a length and a half at the three and a half mile flag. _Immedi- 


1908 CREW 


Waid Severance Bacon 
Sargent ee Richardson, Capt. Faulkner Lunt 
Blagden, Cox. 


ately after, with Harvard thus pretty well in the lead, Harding fell back 
on No. 7’s lap, so that the latter had to discontinue rowing, and stopped 
No. 6 in his turn for several strokes. The Yale coxswain then made known 
to his apparently completely exhausted crew the condition their rivals 
were in, and with renewed life Yale forged ahead and finished five or six 
boat lengths in the lead of the six struggling oarsmen in the Harvard 
boat. Harding’s collapse was the result of a heat prostration. The race 
was rowed in the hottest part of the day under an extremely warm sun. 

With the rgoo race the course was changed in the second mile, by mov- 
ing the flags some distance toward the west, so as to cause both crews 
when on the proper course to row together on a curve and in the channel, 
and not with the west crew in the channel and the east crew in shallow 
water as in previous years. 
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On December 27, 1899, a new University boat house which was being 
built on the Brighton side of the river just up stream from the Anderson 
bridge, a gift of the Harvard Club of New York City, was burned to the 
ground. The donors proceeded at once to rebuild it, and on October 20, 
1900, the first shell was moved into it from the old Varsity boat house be- 
low the bridge, and on November 16th of the same year it was transferred 


University Boat House (1900) 


to the University. The Varsity crew of ’or was the first crew to row from 
this, the present University boat house, from which now row all University 
and upper class crews. This boat house is often spoken of as the Newell 
boat house for a reason not without interest to Harvard rowing men. In 
the late nineties when Mr. Lehmann was coach, a boat club was organized 
to compete with the Weld Boat Club crews and named for Marshall 
Newell,’94, a fine type of man and a well-known athlete. He rowed on 
three Harvard University crews and played on four of her football teams. 
He met his death by accident in 1897, and the gate to Soldiers Field near 
the present Anderson bridge was also built in his memory. The Newell 
crews first rowed from the old boat house and later removed to the present 
University boat house and thus conferred on the latter an additional name, 
which is in common use. 

The 1901 Harvard crew was the last coached by Edward C. Storrow, 
’89. In this race neither boat led by more than twenty or thirty feet up 
to the three and one-half mile flag, at which point Harvard had the lead, 
when her crew faltered and began to slow up. Yale, although also greatly 
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exhausted, did not lose her stride to a like extent, and passing Harvard, 
won the race by eight seconds. Harvard’s stroke, Hugh Bancroft, gave a 
remarkable exhibition of driving power and endurance in this race, and as 
the men behind him tired, it appeared that more of the burden was thrown 
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R, W. Cutler Bacon L. Withington 
Faulkner Sargent, Four E.C. Cutler, Capt. Waid Lunt 
Blagden, Cox. 


on him than any one man could carry. His performance ranks him with 
R. P. Perkins, ’84, and recalls the history of the race in the latter’s senior 
year. 

F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, coached the r902 and 1903 crews. Yale won 
both years, but the 1903 race has been regarded as one of our lost oppor- 
tunities. 

As already mentioned, with the 1900 race the course was changed in the 
second mile, by moving the flags some distance towards the west, so as to 
cause both crews when on the proper course to row together on a curve. 
Harvard was apparently more than holding her own on entering the 
second mile, when the coxswain steered the boat directly over the flats, 
on what looked like a short cut to victory. When the two crews were both 
once more in their proper course Yale had a considerable lead, which Har- 
vard, try as hard as she could, never succeeded in making up. 
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Harvard tried an experiment in 1904 by employing a Cornell man as 
coach, in hopes of learning the best that Courtney had to teach. Mr. F. 
D. Colson, Cornell ’97, the coxswain of those three extremely fast and 
able Cornell crews which defeated us in 1896, 1897, and 1898, had been a 
University crew captain and was a coach of considerable experience. It 
was perhaps too much to expect of him that he would be entirely success- 
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Withington Metcalf Strong 
Newton Bacon Waid, Capt. Cutler Whitney 
King, Cow. 


ful in one year, at another college and under unaccustomed surroundings, 
but the Harvard crew of 1904 was extremely slow, and Yale gave her a 
thorough beating. 

Oliver D. Filley, ’06, was captain of the University crews of 1905 and 
1906. He proved himself a very energetic and capable leader, and as 
stroke oar drove his crews with exceptional vigor and dash. In consulta- 
tion with a group of old Harvard oarsmen and former coaches, on whom 
he relied for advice, Messrs. Mumford, E. C. Storrow, Higginson, and 
Robert F. Herrick, ’90, the captain and stroke of the 1889 crew, it was 
decided to employ the services of a professional sculler as coach, and James 
Wray was engaged for this work. 
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By this time other professional scullers besides Courtney had demon- 
strated that they could coach eights as well as they could scull, and that 
while they could teach the men to drive the boat, a fact that had always 
been recognized, they had also learned the importance of a well-controlled 
recover in an eight, to allow the craft to keep its headway, for those heavy 
shells weighed, with men and oars, almost eighteen hundred pounds. 

Yale won the race in 1905 and the style of the rival crews suggested an 
interesting parallel with the 1890 race. This year again Harvard jammed 
her boat ahead with great vigor while the Yale boat ran beside it without 
a hitch and with a vastly better recover. 

In 1906, Harvard once again won the Yale race, and from that time on 
there has been no question as to Harvard’s standing once more at least on 
a full equality with Yale on the water. In the seven years immediately 
preceding, the rival crews had usually been fairly even, but unfortunately 
the record showed only one victory for Harvard during that time. 

This year occurred what was, perhaps, the most interesting event in the 
history of amateur rowing, for on September 8, 1906, a race took place on 
the four and one-quarter mile course from Putney to Mortlake, on the 
English Thames, between the winner of the Oxford—Cambridge race and 
the winner of the Harvard—-Yale race. 

Perhaps the best account of this event was written by Mr. Lehmann, 
who acted as referee, and although it is from the Englishman’s point of 
view, that very fact combined with Mr. Lehmann’s former intimate rela- 
tions with Harvard rowing, gives it a special interest to Harvard men. 

In a book written by Mr. Lehmann in 1907 entitled ‘““The Complete 
Oarsman”’ a special chapter is given to this race, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Various attempts had been made from time to time since the race be- 
tween Harvard and Oxford in 1869 to bring an English and an American 
University crew together in a match from Putney to Mortlake, but with- 
out success. It may be remembered that in 1869 Harvard had challenged 
both our Universities to a four-oared race, and that Oxford, who had 
then beaten Cambridge for the ninth successive occasion (in the regular 
eight-oar race), had taken up the challenge and had eventually won 
the race. 

“The race between Harvard and Yale in America is of old standing. 
For many years past these two Universities have rowed against one an- 
other in eight-oars at New London on the American River Thames. In 
recent races Yale has a far larger number of victories to her credit than 
Harvard, but occasionally Harvard produces a good crew and manages 
to defeat her rival. This had happened in 1906. Soon after the decision 
of the Harvard—Yale race it occurred to certain members of the Harvard 
crew that they would like to match themselves against Cambridge who 
had defeated Oxford in the spring. Communications were opened with 
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Cambridge men, and the result was that, after an exchange of a few cables, 
the race was arranged for Saturday, September 8th... . 

“As soon as all these preliminaries had been fixed the President (H. M. 
Goldsmith), of course, took control of everything in the proper constitu- 
tional way. He selected his coaches, Messrs. F. J. Escombe and S. D. 
Muttlebury, arranged his crew, gave the necessary orders with regard to 
boats, oars, etc.; and on Monday, August 6, the practice began at Bourne 
End. On the same day and on the same reach of water Harvard made a 
start. They had arrived in England on Saturday, the 4th, and lost no 
time in getting to work. Thenceforward there was no intermission in the 
practice, and when once the occupancy of the bow-seat had been settled 
in favor of Close-Brooks, there was no alteration in the membership or the 
order of the Cambridge crew. 

“The race was rowed under the following special agreement: 


If at any point of the race any serious accident should happen in either boat 
which in the opinion of the umpire 


(a) is not due to the fault of any individual, and 

(6) is such as materially to affect the result of the race, the umpire shall 
have power to restart the race on the same or on some other day after 
consultation with the President and Captain of the two Boat Clubs. 


“The importance and peculiarity of this agreement lay in the following 
point. It threw upon the umpire the duty, a highly responsible and diffi- 
cult one, of deciding what was the nature of an accident that might occur 
at any point of the race. The laws of boat racing declare that a crew shall 
abide by its accidents. In the race between Oxford and Cambridge this is 
modified by a’special provision with regard to an accident that may hap- 
pen before Craven Steps are reached. After that point a crew must abide 
by its accidents. The Harvard men, however, argued that they had not 
come 3000 miles to win or lose the race by a mere accident; the Cambridge 
men, from their point of view, entirely agreed with Harvard, and the agree- 
ment was therefore made in the form I have cited. As I happened to be 
the umpire appointed for the race, I may admit that I felt very seriously 
the responsibility thus cast upon me. Fortunately, however, in the 
race itself everything went off well, and there was no accident of any 
kind. 

“The race was started punctually at 4.30 p.m. It was a brilliant un- 
clouded day. There was a slight breeze from the west but scarcely suffi- 
cient to ruffle the surface of the water, except in Corney Reach and near 
the finish. The flood tide was not a very strong one, and as the wind was 
almost always on the quarter it was not possible to anticipate that record 
time would be accomplished. Cambridge started in a very determined 
fashion at the rate of 40 to the minute. As Harvard slightly hung on the 
start and rowed at a slower rate the Light Blues soon began to dash ahead. 
They had gained half a length in a minute, and were well clear at Beverley 
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brook, where they had dropped their stroke to 32 as against the 33 of 
Harvard. At the mile they were two and a half lengths ahead, an advan- 
tage they had increased to nearly four lengths at Hammersmith bridge. 
From this point the race was never in any doubt. Cambridge had the 
measure of their opponents, and could do what they liked. It is true that 
Harvard put in some very plucky spurts, and occasionally reduced the 
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Eager Mills Reynolds 


Balch Newton Strong, Capt. Goodale Metcalf 
Abeles, Cox. 


Cambridge lead; but the Light Blues had the race in hand, and never 
flurried themselves. Towards the finish they dropped almost to a paddle 
and passed the line two lengths ahead in 19 minutes 58 seconds, good time 
under the conditions prevailing. Cambridge ought, in my opinion, to be 
ranked very high amongst good University crews. 

“There was nothing specially new in the Cambridge style. It was 
founded on principles which have long been established, and of which the 
value has been proved in many a hard-fought contest. The Harvard men 
were heavier than our men and of a stronger physique, yet they suffered 
defeat. The Cambridge crew slid 16 inches, the Harvard slid 21 inches. 
In both cases the starting point of the slide was on a line level with the 
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thole pin. Harvard showed a defective beginning in which body work was 
conspicuously absent, and a wavering, sloppy finish.” 

In the discussions provoked by this race, it was also stated by other 
English authorities that Harvard’s catch was better than that of Cam- 
bridge. Both Englishmen and Harvard men generally agreed, however, 
that Harvard, in spite of its admittedly inferior watermanship, might 
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a 
a 


Harwood Morgan Trumbull Reynolds 
Chanler Stratton Abeles, Cox., Capt. Goodale MacVicar 


have held Cambridge if it had tried to spurt from the start as English 
crews are accustomed to do. English university oarsmen have vastly 
more racing experience than ours, and they believe in fighting for the lead 
from the first stroke, and it is admitted that a leading crew has the advan- 
tage of being able to observe the proceedings of its opponents, without any 
twisting around of heads, and that anyhow in an eight, it is usually easier 
to hold a lead than to gain it. 

However, the 1907 Harvard—Yale race appears to have been rowed by 
Harvard on the same theory as that on which Harvard rowed in the Eng- 
lish race, without any apparent effort to gain a lead as soon as possible, 
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and although extremely close throughout, Harvard lost to Yale by 
twenty feet. 

In 1908 the Harvard crew tried the other tactics, and started out with a 
rather high stroke to win the lead, and found the rival crew intent upon 
exactly the same game. Both crews rowed extremely well, Harvard hav- 
ing for the first time in several years fully as well controlled a recover as 
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Murray Harwood Schall Parson Soucy 
Chanler Reynolds, Capt. Gardiner 
Sargent, Cox. 


had the Yale crew. The pace was very hot indeed, for both crews rowed 
a high stroke evidently determined not to let it down until its rival had 
been passed. 

The race was rowed up stream after a false start which necessitated a 
return to the starting line, due to an accident in the Yale shell. It was not 
until the third mile that either crew gained any advantage, but here Yale 
faltered, and finally after Harvard had acquired a commanding lead, the 
Yale crew stopped rowing and their launch running alongside, the stroke 
oar was lifted out of the shell. Meantime the Harvard eight also stopped 
rowing, waiting in evident doubt as to what was the proper proceeding for 
them to adopt. It quickly got under way again, however, and followed by 
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the Yale boat, with its seven men, crossed the finish line about half a mile 
in the lead. John Richardson, ’o8, the captain and No. 7 of the Harvard 
boat, has always been justly regarded as the mainstay of his crew. His 
intelligent leadership throughout the season and his extremely effective 
work in the race entitled him to a high rank among Harvard oarsmen. 

In 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 Harvard was greatly superior to 
Yale and won each year with apparent ease. The standard of Yale rowing 
had declined, but on the other hand some of these Harvard eights, notably 
that of 1911, were exceptionally fast, and they should all be ranked as 
good, smooth, and effective crews. They were nearly all distinguished by 
a good drive through and a very hard finish, and the men succeeded in 
getting well together as a general thing. Roger W. Cutler, ’11, rowed on 
the first three of them, and his combined strength, driving power and 
good form fairly place him in the first rank among the men of his decade. 
Newton, ’12, stroke of the 1911 and 1912 crews, and A. Strong, of the same 
class, were also exceptionally useful men. 

The 1914 race was a very creditable one for Yale, as she came up from 
behind in the last eighth of a mile with extraordinary pluck and determi- 
nation and was declared a winner by a few inches. 

Harvard had this year entered her second eight for the “Grand” in the 
Henley Regatta in England to be held the first week in July. Her regular 
eight, coached by Wray, was ineligible owing to the Henley rules, which 
barred crews which had been coached by professionals within six weeks of 
the regatta, and Robert F. Herrick, ’90, acted as coach of the second crew 
after the middle of May. After the race with the Yale second eight, which 
took place a few hours before the Harvard and Yale University race, the 
Harvard second crew went on to New York with Mr. Herrick, from where 
they sailed next day for England. 

Up to this year, since 1899, the second crews had rowed their annual 
races in fours with coxswains, and the change was now made to eights, 
largely for Harvard’s convenience, in view of this entry for the Grand 
Challenge Cup. 

Eight eight-oared crews were entered for the Grand Challenge Cup. 
Four English crews — Leander, Thames Rowing Club, London Rowing 
Club and Jesus College, Cambridge — and four foreign crews as follows: 
a German crew from Mayence, Harvard Boat Club (The Harvard Second 
Varsity), Union Boat Club of Boston, and Winnipeg Rowing Club of 
Canada. 

In the first four heats rowed on July 2, 1914, all of the four English 
crews, having drawn foreigners, met with defeat.. Harvard raced Lean- 
der. The following account of this race is from the Morning Post: “A 
magnificent race. Leander went off at 39 to Harvard’s 37 and gained 
slowly along the Island until they led by a quarter of a length at the 
quarter mile. A splendid struggle ensued, Leander keeping their lead to 
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Fawley (time 3 minutes 39 seconds). Harvard then began to gain and, 
rowing beautifully together with fine dash, took the lead opposite the 
Remenham Club. At the mile post Harvard led by nearly half a length. 


Hentey Roya Recatra. Grand CHALLENGE Cup 
Finisu Fina Heat, Jury 4, 1914. Harvard defeats Union Boat Club 


Leander got a trifle short when they spurted, but Harvard kept their form 
and won by a length. Time 7 minutes 37 seconds.” 
The London papers commenting on the result of this day’s racing, 
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printed such headlines as, ‘Foreigners’ Day at Henley. Sequence of 
British Defeats.” “Harvard Chant Triumph over pretty Leander Crew. 


“Tnvaders score great victories.” 

With four crews remaining for the heats on July 3d, Harvard drew 
Winnipeg, and the Union Boat Club of Boston drew the German crew. 
The Sportsman’s account of Harvard’s victory over the Canadians was as 
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Morgan Lund Stebbins J. W. Middendorf Cabot 
Harwood Murray, Capt. Parson 
Kreger, Cox. 


follows: “Winnipeg went away at 11, 21 and 42 to Harvard’s 10, 20 and 
38, the Canadians with the faster stroke going ahead. It was a very fine 
race always, for whilst Winnipeg rowed their hardest and tried to get away 
Harvard at a slower stroke kept with them. At a quarter mile Winnipeg 
still held a quarter length the best of matters. Then however Harvard 
put on just a little pressure, which took them up fast and slightly in front 
but Winnipeg drew up and the boats raced for the half way mark level. 
Then Harvard began to go and at Fawley were their canvas in front, their 
time being 3 mins. 24 secs. Both crews were striking 36 at the three- 
quarter mark, when the Americans led by 34 of a length, after which 
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Winnipeg spurting finely went nearer. Harvard however replied and went 
further away, being two-thirds of a length in front at the mile. A fine 
effort was made by Winnipeg who rowed 36 in an attempt to get up. 
Harvard replied with the same number and thus they raced home, Har- 
vard winning by a length. Time 7 mins.” Meantime, the Union Boat 
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Cabot Coolidge Quimby Taylor White 
Talcott Morgan, Capt. Lund 
Kreger, Cox. 


Club had an extremely hard race with the Germans and won by scarcely 
more than twenty feet. 

Harvard and the Union Boat Club met on July 4th in what was called 
‘“‘ A Yankee Grand Final.”’ As one newspaper expressed it, ‘“A race between 
young and old Harvard,” because The Union Boat Club crew was made 
up of Harvard graduates. The following is taken from the London Field’s 
account of the final: ‘‘The winners started very quietly and easily and 
scarcely began to row hard before Fawley. Their rate of stroke was slow; 
they were timed to be doing thirty-two at about the half-mile. Harvard 
as we thought had the pull over Union, being rather longer in the water. 
The easy action of the Harvard men was much admired, more especially 
the finish, which was accomplished with lightning quickness of the hands, 
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a method which would appear to be a lost art among modern English 
oarsmen.” Harvard won by a length and a quarter in 7 minutes 20 seconds. 

An English critic stated that ‘Harvard showed themselves in practice 
and throughout the regatta one of the fastest crews over the second half 
of the course seen at Henley in recent years.” For the first time in its 
history, the Grand was won by an American crew, although many crews 
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te 


Bowen Coleman Linder Tribble, Mgr. 
Parkman Withington Emmet, Capt. Whitman Batchelder 
Reynders, Cox. 


from the United States and Canada had in the past tried for it. The 
famous Belgian crew had won it in 1906, 1907, and 1909, and an Australian 
crew in 1912, but these alone had been successful out of all the outside 
contestants since the race and the Henley Regatta were started together 
in 1830. : 

One month after this race meeting between Americans, Englishmen 
Germans, and Canadians, the German army entered Belem aad the 
British Grand Fleet advanced against the coast of Germany. 

The 1915 race was a victory for Yale and with it ended Wray’s con- 
nection with Harvard crews. He had been the coach for eleven years and 
Harvard’s record during that time had been distinguished by crews of a 
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generally high standard. D. P. Morgan, ’16, the captain of the 1916 crew 
decided after considerable hesitation and very thorough discussion, that 
Wray’s usefulness was ended. His work had been more consistently suc- 
cessful than that of any coach Harvard had ever had, and it was regretted 
that it had become necessary to dispense with his services. 
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Brewer Davis Batchelder 
Leighton Olmsted Whitman, Capt. Linder Lothrop 
Peirson, Cox. 


Mr. Herrick had been on the Graduate Rowing Committee since Wray’s 
first year, and as its chairman he had constantly shown a very active 
interest. He now assumed actual charge of the coaching and engaged 
William Haines, a former English sculler, to help him. The season of 
1916 was successful, and the Harvard crew proved to be fairly fast, 
easily defeating an inferior Yale eight. The Harvard crew also under very 
fast conditions established a new racing record for the New London course 
of 20 minutes 2 seconds. The Harvard ’78 crew’s record of 20 minutes 
442 seconds was reduced by Yale in 1884 to 20 minutes 31 seconds. The 
Harvard crew in the Harvard—Columbia race of 1887 brought the record 
down to 20 minutes 15 seconds, and the next year the Yale crew estab- 
lished a record of 20 minutes 10 seconds which stood for twenty-eight years. 
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The Great War now put a stop to intercollegiate contests, as had the 
Civil War fifty-six years before. 

Subsequent Harvard-Yale races in 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 were 
won by Harvard in 1920, and by Yale in 1919, 1921, and 1922. 

The 1919 race was very close, but neither crew showed much life or 
racing vigor. 

Harvard had a better racing crew in 1920, although its form in the early 
season gave little promise of a really fast eight. It gave such a good exhi- 
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Terry McCagg Burden 
Olmsted Kane Davis, Capt. Lothrop Jenney 
Peirson, Cox. 


bition in the race as to surprise even those who had been closest to it. 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, gave considerable aid to this crew during the 
month of June. i 

In 1921 the Harvard boat was rigged for a starboard stroke and Kane 
’22, who had proved himself a very effective starboard No. 7 in the 1920 
crew, rowed in the same seat as a port man. The most marked character- 
istic of the crew appeared to be its waste of energy and power, for it pos- 
sessed both of these qualities to as high a degree as any crew that has ever 
represented Harvard. Its defeat in earlier races and finally by a Yale 
crew showing only fair rowing form and distinctly inferior in power, called 
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forth rather more of criticism and questioning by old Harvard rowing men 
than had been usual of late years after an unsuccessful season. 

In the Yale race the rival crews were side by side until the third mile 
flag when Yale by a desperate effort obtained a lead of a little open water, 
and held about half of this to the end, winning by three-quarters of a 
length. 


1921 Crew 


Appleton Ladd Terry Damon Morgan 
Olmsted McCagg, Capt. Kane 
Peirson, Cox. 


Mr. Herrick had little to do with the 1920 and 1921 crews, and the de- 
velopment of the 1921 crew was almost entirely under the eye of William 
Haines. 

Mr. Guy Nickalls, the well-known English amateur, had coached the 
Yale crews for several years beginning with their 1914 crew, and up to 
within ten days of the 1921 race. Asa teacher of rowing on this side of the 
water he did not seem to improve with practice. 

With the inauguration of compulsory exercise for freshmen the amount 
of organized as well as irregular rowing considerably increased, and called 
for methodical supervision by a force of coaches and attendants. In 
1922 about one-half of all the men who rowed were placed in eight-oared 
crews and at one time there were as many as forty of these crews on the 
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water per day, at least fifty per cent of them being made up of freshmen. 
R. Heber Howe, Jr., 1901, coxswain of the substitute four-oars of his day, 
was put in charge of the entire University rowing organization and per- 
sonally coached the 1922 University and second crews. 

Considerable rivalry between the Harvard first and second crews had 
been in evidence before the rowing squad left Cambridge, but a four-mile 
race was impracticable in Cambridge owing to the bridges on the Charles 
River. After reaching New London a final race, four miles, was held on 
Friday, just one week before the Yale race and the winner, which had 
previously been classed as the second crew, was picked to represent 
Harvard in the University race. 

In the Yale race both the Harvard and Yale crews appeared to be 
rather slow, but Yale a little the better together of the two. Yale won 
the race by nearly four boat lengths, leading the seemingly undiscouraged 
but rough-rowing Harvard crew all the way up the river and gaining 
steadily throughout. 

Supremacy in college rowing had been contested between Harvard and 
Yale without any other rival up to 1871. Thereafter the various other 
American rowing colleges, notably Cornell, came into prominence by 
gaining victories over one or the other, or over both of these older leaders. 

In 1876, in the first Harvard—Yale eight-oared race, Yale defeated Har- 
vard by half a minute, and the six stern men of the same Harvard crew 
lost to Cornell nearly three weeks later, by about a boat length. This 
seemed to reéstablish Yale at least, to a position of leadership for that 
year. 

Thereafter except for Columbia’s unusual eight of 1886, both Harvard 
and Yale as one or the other won in their annual races, were regarded as 
the rowing leaders until Courtney brought Cornell crews again into special 
prominence. During the ten years between 1886 and 1896 Yale assumed 
a well-earned preéminence that Harvard contested without success, ex- 
cept for the single race of 1891. 

Beginning with the 1896 Cornell crew, after their failure in England to 
win at Henley the previous year with the high stroke and quick recover, 
Cornell probably produced faster and better crews in the long run than 
any other college so long as Courtney lived. Many others have come into 
temporary prominence, Syracuse, Annapolis, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and others, and Harvard also beat her in 1908, 1915, and 1916. 
The fact remains, however, that the prestige of victory fairly earned has 
on the whole rested with Cornell. It is perhaps fair to say that the Har- 
vard crews of 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 did not get together until well 
on in June and they were not actually at the top of their speed until the 
time of the races with Yale. 

In the course of time, and especially within the last two or three years, 
the crews of Harvard and Yale have almost ceased to be regarded as for- 
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midable by other American colleges. The standard of other colleges has 
certainly risen, but it also seems as if that of Harvard at any rate, had 
somewhat declined since the days of 1908 and 1911. Out of the abundant 
material at Harvard and the general knowledge of rowing that exists there, 
her University crews ought to be good enough by the end of the month of 
May to meet all comers on equal terms. 

In this sketch of Harvard’s rowing history an attempt has been made 
to show that success in eight-oared rowing has in the long run fallen to 
those eights which combined the application of power as shown by the 
very best professional scullers with the carefully controlled recover for- 
merly considered peculiar to English university and club eights. Until the 
American professional coaches learned the absolute necessity of this re- 
cover, the crews they coached had usually been beaten by rival eights 
rowing a slower stroke. 

It is only within recent years that they have appeared to realize this 
and to attempt also to give their crews that uniformity and ease of motion 
that comes only from long practice rows with a slow stroke. No man 
better appreciates the racing importance of the vigorous drive and the 
hard finish than one who has rowed in a single-shell race and found him- 
self wholly dependent upon his own individual effort to send his boat 
along, and this all professional coaches learned from their own experi- 
ence as scullers in their younger days. There are a dozen such men now, 
where one only might be found twenty years ago, who know what a good 
recover is, and while teaching it to their crews can in addition instill into 
them that racing ability in the drive and finish due to their own rowing 
experience, which once was popularly associated only with a too fast and 
an ill-controlled recover. We have entered on an era of good rowing 
everywhere that eight-oared racing is practised, and no one country or 
university any longer sets a standard that entitles it to be regarded as 
holding a position of supremacy. 


ROWING 


AUGUST 3, 1852. 


Lake WINNIPESAUKEE 


YALE 


Bow, A. E. Kent, 93 
. J.S. French, 53 
me Gs Brewster,’ 53 
E. Harland, ’53 

. Warren, 53 
A.E. Skelding, ” °53 
co NGI. Hinman,’ 53 
Str. ye Hamilton, ’ 53, Capt. 
Cox. R. Waite, ’53 


Fpopa gag 


Harvard won by about two lengths from the leading Yale crew. Distance, 2 miles. 


Jury 21, 1855. SprincFIELD 


HARVARD 
Bow, C. A. Miles, 53 
7. C.F. Livermore, 53 
6. W.H. Cunningham, ” 53 
5. J. Dwight,’ 52 
ts KOs Alb Paine,’ 53 
3. S. Willard, "92 
2. CoH. Hurd,’ 53 
Str. -L. J. Curtis,” 52 
Cox. J. M. Brown, ’53, Capt. 
HARVARD ny wh. 
Bow, J. N. Willard,’ 130 
Go Vsleten Goldsmith,’ S7 136 
OC. Clappyrss 141 
5. C.F. Walcott, ’57 158 
4. B. W. Crowninshield, 58 150 
So ANGIE Elliott, ’ 57 141 
oe AB Homans 58 139 
Str, S.B . Parkman,’ 57, Capt. 145 
Cox. J. M. Brown, ’53 _ 
Average, 142% pounds. 
HARVARD (vy. Y.) wt. 
Bow, A. Agassiz, ’55 139 
3. S.G. Perkins, ’56 173 
2. L. Erving, ’55 171 
Str. J. Erving, u.s., Capt. 17/5) 


Average, 164% pounds. 


Harvard’s time: 


Tris, 22m. 
Wap \e5 2211-14751 (221-138;)> 


II seconds per oar allowed to smaller boats. 


YALE (NEREID) 


Bow, A. Terry, ’54s. 

5. C.F. Johnson, 55 

4. H.W. Painter, m.s. 

Ss USAW Belden, ’ 57 

2. S.O. Seymour, ’57 
Str. J. W. Wilson, t.s., Capt. 
Cox. N. W. Bumstead, on 


YALE (NAUTILUS) 


Bow, J. Garrard, ’58 
5. E. Curtis, 59s. 
4. G. Lamson, ’55 
3. G. T. Pierce, ’55 
2. G.M. Dorrance, ’56 


Str. S. Scoville, 57, Capt. 
Cox. G. Tucker, 757 


Yale’s time: 
Nereid, 24m. (23m. 38s.). 
Nautilus, 25m. (24m. 38s.). 


Distance, 114 miles downstream and return. 


Juty 4, 1856. City or Boston Recartra, CHArtes RIVER 


ROBERT EMMET 
Bow, J. Collins 
5. J. Fitzgerald 
4. H.McKenna 


3. W. Moloy 
2. ‘fb Monnigan 
Str. H.Monnigan 


Emmet’s time, 21m. 23s. (20m. 43s.). 


Allowance of 40s. to winner. 


HARVARD 
. Agassiz, ’55 

Ge Goldsmith, ’ 57 
re Ropes, ” 57 

.Z, Walcott, °57 

. D. Hodges, ’57 

. H, Elliott, ’57 

W. Crowninshield, "58 
. B. Parkman, 57, Capt. 


Average, 14534 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 21m. 8s. 


Distance, 3 miles with a turn. 


June 13, 1857. Beacon Cup Recatra, Cuarves RIVER 


UNION BOAT CLUB 
Bow, A. Webster 
5. A. Whitman 
4. Ks G. Baxter 
3. N.H. Bryant 
2. G. W. Smalley 
Str. E.S. Whitman 


Union’s time, 20m. 21s. (19m. 5Is.). 
Winner allowed 3os. 


HARVARD 
5 Aas pee 55 
W. G. Goldsmith, 57 
SeBe Parkman,’ 57, Capt. 
W. H. hi Lee, ° 58 
J. H. Ellison, ’ 59 


W. H. Elliott, ’57 
B. W. Crowninshield, ’58 


Average, 149% pounds. 


ice] 
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Harvard’s time, 20m. 20s. 


Distance, 3 miles with a turn, 
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wh. 

138 
137 
139 
157 
158 
142 
150 
145 


wh. 


139 
137% 
145 
175 
147% 
156 
145 
ISI 
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Juxy 5, 1858. Crry or Bosron Recartra, Curves RIvER 


HARVARD we. FORT HILL BOY 

Bow, A. Agassiz, ’ 55 140 Bow, J. Murray 

Gy ABIsh Ellison, ’ 59 141 5. C. Shea 

4. J.H. Wales, ’61 136% 4. M. Driscoll 

3. C. W. Eliot, ’53 138 3. F.O’Neil 

2. C. Crowninshield, ’60 I 56 A 2. , Murray 
Str. B. W. Crowninshield, 58, Capt. 156 Str. A. Murray 

Average, 144% pounds. : : 

Harvard’s time, 40m. 25s. Distance, 6 miles with 3 turns. Fort Hill Boy’s time, 41m. 44s. 


Jury 23, 1858. SprincFietp. First INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 


HARVARD wh. YALE 
Bow, H. Cutting, ’s9 136 Bow, F. W. Stevens, ’58 
5. J.H. Wales, 61 136 3. H. L. Johnson, 60 
4. J. H. Ellison, ’59 144 2. G. E. Dunham, ’ 59 
3. R.B. Gelston, ’58 144 Str. W. D. Morgan, ’58, Capt. 
2. C. Crowninshield, ’60 154 


Str. B. W. Crowninshield, ’58, Capt. 156 
Average, 145 pounds. 
No race. G. E. Dunham of the Yale crew was drowned before the day of the race. 


Jury 26,1859. Worcesrer. SECOND INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 


HARVARD wh. YALE 
Bow, J. H. Ellison, ’ 59, Capt. 13614 Bow, F. H. Colton, ’60 
5. J.H. Wales, ’61 133% 5. C.H. Owen, ’60 
4. H.S. Russell, ’60 133 Zi; Lake Wie GeMnayoy "60 
Sp Wp (Ex Abbott, 60 137 3. J. H. Twichell, ’59 
2. W.H. Forbes, ’61 156% ay, Ken dl, Stanton, 61 
Str. C. Crowninshield, ’60 156 Strays. Johnson, ’60, Capt. 
Average, 142 pounds. Cox. H. Walkins, ’s9 


Harvard’s time, I9m. 18s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, 20m. 18s. 


Jury 24, 1860. Worcester. TuHIrD INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 


HARVARD wt. YALE 
Bow, J. H. Wales, ’61 140 Bow, H. B. Ives, 61 
5. H. Ropes, 62 146 5. E.L. Richards, ’60 
4. W.H. Ker, 62 149 Fig libel McKinney, 61 
3. E.G. Abbott, 60 149 3. W.E. Bradley, 60 
2. C.M. Woodward, ’60 150 2. C.T. Stanton, 61 
Str. C. Crowninshield, ’60, Capt. 156 Str. H.L. Johnson, ’60, Capt. 
Average, 148% pounds. Cox. C. G. Merrill, ’61 
Harvard’s time, 18m. 53s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, 19m. 54s. 


Jury 29, 1864. Worcester. Fourru INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 


YALE wt. HARVARD wh age 
Bow, W. W. Scranton, ’65 148 Bow, E. Farnham, ’66 121% 19 
5. E. Coffin, 66 147 {Be (es Perkins, 66 167 I9 
4. E.B. Bennett, 66 160 4. J. Greenough, ’65 5) 7eed 
3. L. Stoskopf, ’65 165 3. T. Nelson, 66 TSO 17, 
2. M. W. Seymour, 766 165 2. R.S. Peabody, ’66 160 17 
Str. W.R. Bacon, ’65, Capt. 148 Str. H. G. Curtis, 65, Capt. 158 18 
Average, 155% pounds. Average, 15334 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 19m. Is. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Harvard’s time, I9m. 43%s. 


Jury 28, 1865. Worcester. Firru INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 


YALE wh. HARVARD wh age 
Bow, W. M. Scranton, 65 148 Bow, C. H. McBurney, 66 131 20 
5. E. Coffin, ’66 147 Se Balt. Clarks 766 124 21 
4. I. Pierson, ’66 150 ig. LOB INE Fenno, 66 4 Sf 
3. L. Stoskopf, 65 165 3. W. Blaikie, 66 142 9 
2. E. B. Bennett, ’66 160 2. E. T. Wilkinson, ’66 146 18 
Str. W.R. Bacon, ’65, Capt. 148 Sti Ee Crowninshield, 66, Capt. 138 20 
Average, 153 pounds. Average, 13734 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 18m. 424s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn, Harvard’s time, 19m. 9s. 
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JuLy 27, 1866. Worcester. Sixty INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wh. age YALE wt. 
Bow, C. H. McBurney, 66 140 QI Bow, F. Brown, ’66 146 
5. A. P. Loring, 69 149 921 5. E. Coffin, 66 148 
4 RS. Peabody, 66 TO CeneL 7, 4. A. D. Bissell, 67 152 
3. E.N. Fenno, ’66 TSO rs 3. W.E. Wheeler, ’66 150 
2. E.T. Wilkinson, ’66 160 18 2. W.A. Copp, ’69 161 
Str. W. Blaikie, 66, Capt. 150 19 Str. E. B. Bennett, ’66, Capt. 163 
Average, 154 pounds. Average, 153% pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 18m. 4334s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, 19m. Ios. 
Juty 19, 1867. WorcesTER. SEVENTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wh. ht. YALE wt, 
Bow, G. W. Holdrege, 69 146 5.0854 Bow, G. A. Adee, ’67, Capt. 138 
Bons) Wis Richards, 68 se) Gxely/ 5. W.H. Ferry, 68 140 
4. R.C. Watson, 69 1575. LO) 4. J. Coffin, 68 155 
3. T.S. Edmands, 67 T5OQNNS.LO 3. Wa. Lee,’ 70 160 
2. W.H. Simmons, ’69 168 5.11% 2 S. Parry, 68 158 
Str. A. P. Loring, 69, Capt. IS3 5.1134 Str. W. A. Copp, ’69 161 
Average, 157 pounds. Average, 152 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 18m. 1234s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, I9m. 25M%s. 
Jury 24,1868. Worcester. EicHTu INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wh. At. age YALE wh. ht. age 
Bow, G. W. Holdrege, "69, Capt. 146 5.0858 21 Bow, R. Terry, ’70 I5I 6.00% 19 
5. W. W. Richards, 68 TOLmmS sO; eo 5. S.F. Bucklin, ’69 1 Onset oT 
ey AEAE McBurney, 69 155 5.1034 17 4. G.W. Drew, "70 167 5.10 24 
3. W.H. Simmons, ’69 172 5.11% 19 3. W. H. Lee, ’70 160 6.00 20 
Dak C. Watson, 69 se) Saute) oF, Nie ANG Copp, "69 LOLS. Cia 
Str. A. P. Loring, ’69 155 5.11% 23 Str Ss Parry, 68, Capt. na Baise yh 
Average, 158 pounds. Average, 157% pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 17m. 484s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, 18m. 3834s. 
Juty 23, 1869. Worcester. NiInTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wh age YALE we. ht. age 
Bow, N. G. Read, ’71, Capt. 136 20 Bow, R. Terry, ’70 155 6.00% 20 
5. G. LJones, 7i 155) Or 5. E.D. Coonley, 71 159 6.01 22 
4. G. Willis, ’70 156 20 4. W.H. Lee, ’70 164 6.00 21 
3..-). 9. Hay, 18s 161 22 3. D. McC. Bone, ’70 TOOMMES sl Teno 
2. T. Parsons, ”70 158 20 2. W.A. Copp, 69, Capt. NG = Gray OF 
Str haOniymans 7a sce 23 St, G Drew, ’70 168 5.10 25 
Average, 153% pounds. Average, 161% pounds, 
Harvard’s time, 18m. 2s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale’s time, 18m. IIs. 
Avucust 27, 1869. THames River, ENGLAND 
OXFORD wt. HARVARD wt. ht. age 
Bow, F. Willan, Exeter 164 Bow, J. S. Fay, u.s. 161 6.00 22 
= A. C. Yarborough, Lincoln 170 3. F.O. Lyman, ’71 is Sse T Lees 
. J.C. Tinne, University 190 2. W.H. Simmons, 69 I7I 4.1134 20 
Stes S. D. Darbyshire, Balliol 160 Str, Ay BP) Loring; °695 Capt. Tea salt ald 
Cox. J. H. Hall, Corpus IOI Cox. A. Burnham, ’70 1O§ 5.04 21 
Average, 171 pounds. Average, 161 pounds. 
Oxford’s time, 22m. 414s. Harvard’s time, 22m. 47s. 
Distance, 414 miles straightaway, Putney to Mortlake. 
Jury 22,1870. Worcester. TEnTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wh age YALE wh, ht. age 
Bow, N. G. Read, Tie Capt. 3 ok Bow, C. Phelps, 70, WACtmes tT rae) 
Gi IR BE Russell, ’ Iso 20 5. W. W. Flagg, ’73 145 5.0934 19 
Jig, Worse McCobb, - 145 21 4. Wa. Cushing, °72 162 5.1134 21 
3. G. Willis, ’70 TOME 3. E. D. Coonley, 71 TON 6.0L 23 
2. G.I. Jones, "71 TSS 22 2. W. F. McCook, “73 147 5.10 19 
Str. F.O. Lyman, 71 Gig Gyn Str. D. McC. Bone,’7o, Capt. 160 5.11 23 


Average, 149% pounds. Average, 152% pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 20m. 30s. Distance, 3 miles with a turn. Yale disqualified. 
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Jury 21, 1871. SprincFIELD. ELEVENTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
MASS, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE wt. HARVARD wt. 
Bow, G. Leonard, ’71, ,Capt. 141 Bow, N. G. Read,’ 71; Capt. 137 
SAsD: Norcross,” 71 147 5. W. T. Sanger, ” Gh 160 
7, Ue 1ey Simpson, ’ 73 149 Ae WiGe Loring, ’ 72. 160 
3. G.H. Allen,’ 7 150 3. G.I. Jones, ’71 156 
2. F.M. Somers, ’ 72 152 2. A. Tucker, ’72 154 
Str. F.C. Eldred, ’73 149 Str. G. Bass, ’71 157 
Average, 148 pounds. Average, 154 pounds. 
Mass. Agri.’s time, 16m. 4634s. Harvard’s time, 17m. 23%4s. 
Won by M. A. C.; Harvard second. Race rowed downstream. Distance, 3 miles straightaway. 
Jury 24,1872. SprincrieLD. Twe irra INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wt, At. age YALE wt. ht. age 
Bow, W. A. Bell, 73 Igo 5.08 20 Bow, F. W. Adee,’ 73 14-7 5.O9NmNIO 
Bo Wells Lloyd, "73 149 5.08 23 By (Geil, Gunn,’ 74 Iso. 5.08. 20 
Ao biyantes 73 156 = 5.08% 21 4. R.J. Cook, 75 T5Om 5:00 mS 
3. H.L. Morse, ” 74 TS OMS LL ae LO Be Lele Oakes, * 75, T47 5-090) 
a5) W: Goodwin,’ 74 160 6.00 19 he W.F. McCook, ’ 735 Capt: mike One 5 OC mmn2E 
Str. R.H. Dana, 74, Capt. 149 5.094 20 , J. Day; 73 TSO) 5.COmmN2O 
Average, 153% pounds. Average, 148% pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 16m. 57s. Yale’s time, 18m. 13s. 
Won by Amherst: time, 16m. 3244s. Harvard, second; Yale, sixth. 
Race rowed downstream. Distance, 3 miles straightaway. 
Juty 17, 1873. SPRINGFIELD. THIRTEENTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
YALE wt. At. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, H. G. Fowler, "74 mi Gor Dg Bow, A. L. Lee 74 144 5.0934 19 
5. J. Day, 73, TSS SCONE OT 5. T.Daland,’ 150 = 5.08 4 21 
4. H. Meyer, ’73 ; sts Ge BM Acmebla lcs Meo 74 I6I 5.11% 20 
On Wak. McCook, 73 TSO) 5.08) 22 3. W. Goodwin, 74 164 6.00% 20 
o% ale Kennedy,’ 758. TOAun 5 -COMNOE on Ce Baconse76 161 5.11% 18 
Str. R. J. Cook, ’76, Capt. TS Cams OC MERA. Str. R.H. Dana,’ 74, Capt. TS S200) 25 
Average, 154% pounds. Average, 155% pounds. 
-Yale’s time, 16m. 59s. Harvard’s time, uncertain. 
Yale received first prize; Harvard, third. Race rowed downstream. Distance, 3 miles straightaway. 
(Diagonal finish line race.) 
Jury 18, 1874. Lake Saratoca. FourrEENTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wt. At. age YALE we. At. age 
Bow, W. J. Otis, 76 1/5 ONES OO MEET Bow, G. L. Brownell,’ FieSe sp a Po): Eo) 
5. W.R. Taylor, ’ 77 174 6.00 22 5. F. Wood, ’76s. “Gis Gabe ele) 
4. H.L. Morse, * 74 168 6.00 21 4. D.H. Kellogg, ’76 152 6.00 20 
3. W. Goodwin,’ 74, Capt. 170 6.02 21% 3. W. Co Halt "758 ny GE fey Oh: 
2. D.C. Bacon,’ °76 168 6.00 19 O35 Ub Kennedy,’ 758. 164 §.10 22 
Str. R.H. Dana, ’74 15 Seb O22) Str. R. J. Cook, ’76, Capt. D5 5 5.00 5 
Average, 165% pounds. Average, 155% pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 16m. 56s. Yale ran into Harvard and broke an oar. 
Won by Columbia: time, 16m. 42s; Harvard, third. Distance, 3 miles straightaway. 
Juty 14, 1875. Lake Saratroca. FirreeNTH INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 
HARVARD wt. ht. age YALE wh. ht. age 
Bow, F. R. Appleton, ’ 75) 165 5.0834 20 Bow, G. L. Brownell,’ PES 158 o8 ar 
5. M. James, 77 168 6.00 20 Gem VVie Gavelallline 758. be ae 22 
Rem Waks Taylor,’ 77 181 6.00 23 fie 1D 8k. Kellogg, "76 158 6.00 21 
3. D.C. Bacon, "76, Capt. 176 6.00 20 by (Cain, Fowler, "716 163 5.09 22 
2. C, W. Wetmore, ’75 168 5.10 20 pi aie Kennedy,” 758. 165 5.10- 23 
Str. W.J. Otis, ’76 155 - 5.09. 22 Str. R. J. Cook, ’76, Capt. 155 5.08 26 


Average, 16854 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 17m. 5s. 


Average, 159% pounds. 


Yale’s time, 17m. 14s. 


Won by Cornell: time, 16m. 5334s. Harvard, third; Yale, sixth. Distance, 3 miles straightaway. 


YALE 
Bow, J. W. Westcott, L.s. 
2. F. Wood, "768. 
po WoC Cook, ’ obi 
4. D.H. Kellogg, ’76 
5. W. W. Collin, ’77 
6. O. D. Thompson, ’79 
hone Kennedy, G.s: 
Str. R. J. Cook, ’76, Capt. 
Cox. C.F. Aldridge,” 79 


ROWING 


JuNeE 30, 1876. SprINGFIELD 


wh. 

145 
ISI 
161 
156 
168 
166 
166 
159 
105 


Average, 159 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 22m. 2s. 


HARVARD 

Bow, A. Crocker, ’79 

2. N.M. Brigham, ’ 80 

3. B. J. Legate, 77 

4. W.M. LeMoyne, "8 

5. M.R. Jacobs, ” 79, 

6. W.H. Schwartz, ’ 79 

7k. W. Smith, ” 79, 
Str. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Capt. 
Cox. F. H. Allen,’ 80 


Average, 17134 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 24m. 36s. 


HARVARD 
Bow, A. Crocker, ’79 

2. N.M. Brigham, ’80 

3. Bet. Legate, c. Ss 

Ae IEE Jacobs, ’ 79 

5. V. Stow, 80 

G Wiese Schwartz,’ 79 

ae B. W. Smith, « 79, 
Str. W.A. Bancroft, ’78, Capt. 
Cox. F. H. Allen,’ 80 


Average, 17454 pounds. 


At. 


5.08 
5.094 
5.09 
6.00 
5.10% 
5.10% 
6.00 
5.08 
5.03 


age 
27 
22 
23 
22 
20 
20 
24 
27 
18 


Qn ies} 
Zka srbe pg 
OgnZ<ehoni 
ary 


Race rowed downstream. Distance, 4 miles. 


HARVARD 


. D. Morgan, ’77, Capt. 
. Irving, L.s. 
. D. Thayer, "76 
. R. Jacobs, ’79 
. M. Le Moyne,’ 78 
ames, oF 
. Bolan, 76 
. Bancroft, 78 
. Cheney, ’ 78 


— 


Average, 164 pounds. 


JuNE 29, 1877. SPRINGFIELD 


wh. 


154 
176 
170 
170 
171 
179 
186 
165 

95 


Race rowed downstream. Distance, 4 miles. 


ht. 


Bow, 


YALE 

Git. Hare, 788. 

H. Livingston, ’ 79 
F. E. Hyde,’ 79 

W. K. James, 78 

E. C. Cooke, ’77 

(©), 1), Thompson, ” 79 


Vea) Coline777Capts 


F. Wood, t.s. 


. C.F. Aldrich, 79 


Average, 15844 pounds. 


June 28, 1878. New Lonpon 


wt. 
154 
181 
172 
173 
185 
179 
186 
167 
95 


Harvard’s time, 20m. 4434s. 


HARVARD 


py eables 80, Capt. 
. Brigham, ’80 


ade Schwartz,’ 79 
Ww. Smith, 79 
EAS Bancroft, U.S3 
H. Allen,’ 80. 


ht. 


Race rowed downstream. 


Oe 


YALE 


J. W. Curtiss, ’ 79 
F. E. Hyde, ’ 79 
B. S. Keator, ’ 79 
H. Livingston, ’79 
H. W. Taft, ’80 

G. B. Rogers, ’80s. 
D. Trumbull, t.s. 


O. D. Thompson, ’79, Capt. 
. C.F. Aldridge, 79 


Yale’s time, 24m. 


wt. 

148 
155 
156 
156 
164 
170 
160 
168 
106 


Average, 15958 pounds. 


June 27, 1879. New Lonpon 


wt. 


160 
180 
172 
170 
183 
186 
191 
166 
1IO 


Average, 176 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 22m. Is. 


YALE 
Bow, J. B. Collins, ’81 
2. P.C. Fuller, ’81 
3. F. W. Rogers, ’83 
AoNe De Snare 81 
an ae) Ker ull: 
6 GiB. ieee *80s, Capt. 
7. C. B. Storrs, "82 
Str. H.T. Folsom, ’83 


Cox. Mun Yew Chung, ’83 


ht. 
5.1114 
6.01 
5.10 
Epa 
6.01% 
5.10% 
Gout 
5.10% 
5.03% 


Race rowed downstream. 


age 
21 
22 
24 
22 
20 
Bios 
20 
24 
21 


Bow, 


SID 


Str. 
Cox: 


YALE 
B. Collins, ’81 
H. Patterson, L.s. 
Storrs, 782 


B. 
D. Thompson, "79, Capt. 
B. 


Rogers, ’ 80s. 
W. Taft, 80 
C. Fuller, ’81 


J. 
Ey 
G@ 
oO. 
J. N. Kellar, ’80 
G. 
Ee 
RP; 
A. Fitzgerald, ’82 


Yale’s time, 21m. 29s. 


wh. 


160 
167 
m7) 
169 
187 
178 
170 
160 

95 


Average, 1703% pounds. 


Jury 1, 1880. New Lonpon 


wt, 
170 
167 
176 
177 
180 
186 
180 
172 
90 


Average, 176 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 24m. 27s, 


ht. 


age 


Race rowed downstream. 


HARVARD 


E. W. Atkinson, ’81 
W. Freeland, ’81 
H. B. Howard, ’81 
Bae Brandegee, 81 
J. Otis, 81 

N. M. Brigham, ’80 
R. Bacon, ’80 

R. Trimble, ’80, Capt. 


. S. P. Sanger, ’83 


Yale’s time, 23m. 58s. 


wh, 
153 
162 
172 
168 
180 
179 
181 
165 
gI 


Average, 170 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 25m. 9s. 


Harvard’s time, 22m. 31s. 


ht. age 
5.10 20 
6.01 22 
6.05 19 
5.10% 23 
6.02 22 
6.03% 21 
6.02 19 
6.01 22 
5.03 18 
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Jury 1, 1881. New Lonpon 


YALE wt. ht. age HARVARD wt. ht. age 
Bow, J. B. Collins, * 81, Capt. 166) 5108922 Bow, E. D. Brandegee, 81, Capt. 169 5.09% 23 
2. P.C. Fuller, 81 170) 6:01 -24 2. F.L. Sawyer, 83 170 65.094 22 
3. F. W. Rogers, 83 1778) LOO 22) 3. E.T. Cabot, ’83 i79) <5ibT 416 
Ao Nes erie 81 184 5.104% 24 4. C.M. Hammond, 83 18t 6.01 -19 
i, de UG let © 180 6.00 21 igen Os FE Pfeiffer, M.s. 177 - 6.00 -26 
62Gs Bs Rees L.S. 184 6.03% 23 Os Sal . Hudgens, "84 182 6.00% 27 
7. CAB. Storrs, $2 T3940 6.Olg or ae Ws Chalfant, 82 178 5.08) - 21 
Str. H.T. Folsom, ’83 166 5.1014 21 Strm@aley Curtiss °83 152)  $:FO! S20 
Cox. Mun Yew Chung, ’83 90 = 5.0214 20 Cox. J. Buchman, ’83 94 5.04 - 21 
Average, 176% pounds. Average, 173% pounds. 
Yale’s time, 22m. 13s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 22m. Igs. 
JuNE 30, 1882. . New Lonpon 
HARVARD wt. ht. age YALE we. ht. age 
Bow, W. W. Mumford, 84 TOSN 5-101 20 Bow, H.R. Flanders, ’ 85 161 6.00 20 
2. F.L. Sawyer,’ 83 167 4.09% 23 Op leer arco te, "83 182 5.08) 23 
3. R.P. Perkins, ’84 175.1034. 21 By 1B NN Rogers, ’ 83 172 6:00mm 23 
4. C.M. Hammond, 83, Capt. 17844 6.01 . 20 4. N. T. Guernsey, L.s. 176% 5.10% 25 
Bee BipAwise Clarke, ’ 84 17334 -5.11 20 Kelkoo Hull 33° (Capt: 185 6.00 22 
Gamo es Hudgens, ’ 84 186%4 6.00% 28 6. W.H. Hyndman, ’84 182 5.09% 23 
7. W. Chalfant, ’82 178s -OC ee Wn Ga Ba stots, 62 182 6.0% - 22 
Steg (C312 Curtis,’ °83 Fugie Garey le Str. H.T. Folsom, 783 172 5.10}4 22 
Cox. S. P. Sanger, 83 Cai Gxox?  bIo) Cox. D. Plessner, ’85 gO 5.61 «20 
Average, 171 7% pounds. Average, 1764 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 20m. 474s. Race rowed downstream. Yale’s time, 20m. 504s. 
JuNeE 28, 1883. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wt. ht. age YALE wh. At. age 
Bow, W. W. Mumford, ’84 169 5.10 21 Bow, H. R. Flanders, 85 167 6.00 91 
Oe WViGr ‘Borland, °86 15600-0220 2. J. R. Parrott, ’83 174 5.08 - 24 
3. J. J. Storrow,’ 85 Te) Golte iG) 3) Laks Hull’335 Capes 175 6.00 - 23 
4. C.M.Hammond,’83, Capt.179 6.01 21 4a NGS Guernsey, L.S. 173. 5.10% 26 
Gs 1a Clarke, ’ 84 yO BTR ON 5. F.G. Peters, 86 172 rh 20 
6. F.L. Sawyer, °83 166 5.0934 24 6a Wake Hyndman, 84 180 5.0934 24 
Ge (Goll, Belshaw, ° 83 161 5.0734 22 . F. W. Rogers, °83 171 - 6:00 27 
Sia 112 Perkins, ° 84 180 5.1014 22 Str. H.T. Folsom, ’83 170 5.10% 23 
Cox. S. P. Sanger, ’83 O75 OL maT Cox DSB: Tucker, 83 10oo)—=—s «S08: - 20 
Average, 16834 pounds. Average, 17234 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 25m. 46s. Race rowed downstream. Yale’s time, 26m. 59s. 
June 26, 1884. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. At. age HARVARD wh. At. age 
Bow, R. S. Storrs, ’85 158 5.1034 20 Bow, J. R. Yocom, ’85 168) 5.0 + or 
2. C. B. Hobbs, ’ 85 169 6.00 . 21 2. A. Keith,’ Be 164 5.09% 18 
3. HW. Patten, 86s. 164 «S11 22 3. J. J. Storrow, ’85 156 Sar S20 
4. A. Cowles, 86 169 6.00 19 Fey hed lh Sawyer, L. S. 167 5.09% 25 
5, E.G. Peters, 86 Ge) Eesha 5. W.G. Borland, ’86 168) (6.02) 08 
6. J. R. Parrott, 1.s. 180 5.08 + 25 6. S. 1. Hudgens, 84 185 . 6.00% 30 
7a Je HR SCOtt; 84 TOOmmenoe LOMO T . W.S. Bryant, "84 oy, Gain OS 
Str. H.R. Flanders,’85, Capt. 158 6.00 22 Str ehkueP Perkins, ’ 84, Capt. 179 5.10% 23 
Cox. L. E. Cadwell, ’86s. 7Ou S200 ers Cox. C. B. Davis, 84 100 5.04. 23 
Average, 16778 pounds. Average, 16878 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 31s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 20m. 48s. 
June 26, 1885. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wt. At. age YALE wt, ht. age 
Bow, H. W. Keyes,’ 87 168) 5.01 ) 29) Bow, C. S. Dodge, ’85 I ‘10% 20 
a.” J.J. Colony, '8s 156 $.093%4 20 2.’ RS, Storrs, 8; ee eae a 
Ga lab burgess, 87 173) 5.1020 3. HaWwe Patten, ° 86s. £75 rs T TOS 
4. G.S. Mumford, ’87 nut) Fete} a) A Gale Hobbs, "85 171 6.00. 22 
Geeks Yocom, 8s T73iee o LOMme22 5. A. Cowles, 86 170 6.00 20 
6. W.A. Brooks, ’ 87 TOSS LOMO 6s Joie Barrottin is: 180 5.08 26 
7. J.J. Storrow, ’85, Capt. Te he Oe he ee Peters, 86 184)) oS.LI 22 
Stir. RFA. Bs Penrose, G.S. 164 6.01 21 Str, H.R: ‘landers, ’ 85, Capt. 157 .6.00 . 23 
Cox. T. Q. Browne, ’88 95 5.07 19 Cox. L. E. Cadwell, ’86s. 80 5.06. 19 
Average, 16318 pounds. Average, 16934 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 25m. 154s. Race rowed downstream. Yale’s time, 26m. 3os. 


ROWING 


Juty 2, 1886. New Lonpon 


YALE wh. At. age HARVARD we. 
Bow, R. Appleton, 86 Ist 6.01% 21 Bow, G. S. Mumford, 87, Capt. 149 
2. J. Rogers, 87 160 5.1134 21 2. J. J. Colony, t.s. 156 
5 BAG Middlebrook, 87 163 5.0834 21 by Ape Yocom, m, s. 170 
4. F.A. Stevenson,’ 88 -- 169 5.11% 19 ae k Remington, ” 87 156 
5. G. W. Woodruff, ’89 169 5.10 22 5. T.P. Burgess, '87 183 
6. A. Cowles, ’86, Capt. 169% 6.00 21 6. W.A. Brooks, ” 87 166 
75, COSANG Hartridge, ’ 87 T6d 9 666TOmm 22 7. H.W. Keyes, 87 165 
Str. E.L. Caldwell, ’87 14734 5.08% 27 Str. R.A. F: Penrose, c.s. 165 
Cox. L. E. Cadwell, ’86s. 94 5.06 20 Cox. T. Q. Browne, ’88 95 
Average, 16158 pounds. _ Average, 16334 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 42s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. oss. 
Jury 1, 1887. New Lonpon 
YALE we. ht. age HARVARD wt. 
Bow, R. M. Wilcox, ’88s. 146 5.081% 27 Bow, A. P. Butler, ’88 158 
2. C.O. Gill, 89 161 5.07% 19 2. J. W. Wood, ’88 160 
Bead. Rogers,’ 87, Capt. 156 5.1134 22 3. H.W. Keyes,’ 87, Capt. 162 
4. J. W. Middlebrook, ’87 162 5 ob 22 gy (Os; Schroll, eS, 160 
5. G. W. Woodruff, 89 166 23 Sey Jee Davisy.. 89 166 
6: FA. Stevenson, ’ 88 1624 Tee 20 6. E. C. Pfeiffer, ’ ‘89 167 
4. G.R. Carter,’ 88s. 15 Sins <O9) 8 20 . W.A. Brooks, ’ 87 165 
Str. E. L. Caldwell, 87 150 = 5.08% 28 Str. E. C. Storrow, ’89 141 
Cox. R. Thompson, ” 90 TOA NS.05)0 119 Cox. T. Q. Browne, ’88 98 
Average, 15734 pounds. Average, 15974 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 22m. 56s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 23m. 104s. 
June 29, 1888. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. At. age HARVARD wt. 
Bow, R. M. Wilcox, ’88s. 152 5.081% 28 Bow, E. C. Storrow, 89, Capt. 148 
oC... Gill; 8g. I7I 5.0734 20 2. J. B. Markoe, "89 178 
BenG.S. Brewster,’ gI 168 6.01 I9 Gy eb Bp Trafford, 89 169 
4. J. A. Hartwell, 89s. 165 6.00 18 4. B.T. Tilton, ’90 179 
se NGS Corbin,’ 89 177, 6.01 23 5. J. T. Davis, 89 170 
6. F.A. Stevenson, ’88, Capt. 168 6.00 21 6. C.E. Schroll, i.s. 161 
7. G.R. Carter, 88s. 160 5.09 21 7. J.R. Finlay, ror 190 
Str. S.M. Cross, 88 159 5.09% 21 Str. W. Alexander, L.s. 154 
Cox. R. Thompson, ’90 106 5.03 20 Cox. J. E. Whitney, ’89 98 
Average, 165 pounds. Average, 16854 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. Ios. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 24s. 
June 28, 1889. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. ht. age HARVARD wt. 
Bow, C. F. Rogers, ’90s. T5OC.COln 19 Bow, G. Perry, ’89 162 
2. C.O. Gill, ’89 173. 5.0734 21 2. T.N. Perkins, ’91 161 
3. G.S. Brewster, ’91 170 6.01 20 3. E.C. Storrow, 89 145 
4. J. A. Hartwell, 89s. 168 6.00 19 4. J. S. Cranston, ’92 184 
5. W.H. Corbin, ’89 177. 6.01 24 5. J. R. Finlay, ’91 187 
6. GW. Woodruff, 780, Captsn 17OmmnS.101 25 6. B. T. Tilton, ’90 184 
47. P. Allen, ’9o0s. T6500 5209 20 7. J. P. Hutchinson, ’90 155 
eer, EL. Caldwell, G:8s 150 5.09 30 Str. R. F. Herrick, ’90, Capt. 154 
Cox. R. Thompson, *90 TA es (OG maT Cox. J. E. Whitney, ’89 98 
Average, 16634 pounds. * Average, 16614 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 21m. 3os. Race rowed upstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 55s. 
June 27, 1890. New Lonpon 
YALE Te RE HARVARD wh. 
Bow, C. F. Rogers, ’9o0s. 159 6.00 20 Bow, G. L. Nelson, ’93 162 
2. W.A. Simms, 90s. 164), 6.00. 20 2. F. B. Winthrop, ’91 160 
3. G.S. Brewster, ’91 ibigp | Gyehe be Bee tae Goddard, "92 174 
2% MEIN Neel 2 M. os 173 6.0034 20 4. T.N. Perkins, ’91 162 
5. A. B. Newell,’ 182 6.02 22 fee Rts ID) Upham, ’90 183 
Os TERA Ferris, ’ a Tofu OLOOmm at Gy (Gp lak Kelton, 93 190 
7a os Bs Ives, ’ 93 175 5.1134 20 7. B. L. Wilton, ‘90 187 
Str. P. Allen, ’90s., Capt. TOS) 5.09) oT Strela. Hutchinson, ’ 90, Capt. 155 
Cox. R. Thompson, ’90 Lis 03 mee 22) Cox. H. M. Battelle, ’93 100 
Average, 173% pounds. Average, 715% pounds. 


Yale’s time, 21m. 29s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 40s. 


I31I 

At. age 
5209 20 
5.09% 21 
erOmn23 
6.00 21 
SeLOr | 27 
cb lOun 20 
Geils Oe 
6.0% 922 
5.07, 120 
ht. age 

5.10% 21 
5.10 20 
cal 24) 
FerOun 23 
SIL | 20 
6:05 22 
SlOm 22 
5.09}4 19 
Oy 21 
ht. age 

5.091% 20 
6.00 23 
6.00 21 
6.02 19 
5.11% 21 
Bate) by 
cal aL 
5.11% 22 
Be Oman 20) 
ht. age 

5.11% 22 
:00 19 

5.09% 2I 
5.1034 23 
Bae SiG) 
6.02 20 
5.10% 21 
Gist ~ bP) 
5.08 2t 
ht. age 

5.10% 23 
6.00 21 
6.00 19 
6.00 20 
0255 23 
6.00 28 
6.02 21 
5.10% 22 
F.O7m2O 
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June 26, 1891. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wh. ht. age YALE wt. ht. age 
Bow, M. Newell,’ 94 166m 5.07 920. Bow, W. A. Simms, M. s. 166% 6.00 21 
Ova: Perkins,’ Ol, Capts = 1645 0:00) 21 DAR Balliet, ’ 92 169 5.07 28 
3. N. Rantoul, ’92 TOSS LT oT Be CaRs Elysd gt TOQM SLi ee 
4. F. Lynam, M.s. 169 eg tls 4. R.D. Paine, 94 188 6.00% 19 
fay (Ga like Cummings, ’ 93 ihe yen Be) 5s, W.W. Heffelfinger, ’ 91s. 20244 6.02 22 
6=) DERG Vailoz 93, 180 6.00 20 6. G.S. Brewster,’91,Capt. 182 6.01 22 
7. G.H. Kelton, ’93 193 6.00. 29 Femeikes Hagerman, L.s. 178 6:00" 22 
Str. J. C. Powers, ’92 na Gye) oH Str. J. A. Gould, ’ 92s. 170s Se 1On ako 
Cox. H. M. Battelle, ’93 TOS) ames. O7 mn 22 Cox. H. S. Browns, ’93 IIo 
Average, 17234 pounds. Average, 17834 pilaee 
Harvard’s time, 21m. 23s. Race rowed downstream. Yale’s time, 2Im. 57s. 
Juty 1, 1892. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. At. age HARVARD we. At. age 
Bow, F. A. Johnson, ’ 94S. 160 5.1034 20 Bow, M. Newell, 94 (Gp) Teg Pi 
2. A.J. Balliet, ’92 TOS ESCO 29 2. N. Rantoul, ’92 eS} Ge op 
65 JAGIL, WER Huyck, ’ 938. 166 §.07%4 21 3. B.G. Waters, ’94 186 95.11% 21 
Yee RD) Painess 94 181 6.00% 20 4. R. Acton, M.s. 186 6.00% 23 
5. A.B. Graves, ’92s. 172 6.007 22 5. C. K. Cummings, 93 180) 6.01 = 21 
6. F. A. Hartwell, m.s., Capt. 168 © 6.00% 22 6. F. B. Winthrop, t.s. 168 6.00 22 
7. S.B. Ives, ’93 Ge) seats 1D) 7. G.H. Kelton, ’93, Capt. 192 6.00 30 
Stra bs Gallaudet,’ 93 168 5.1134 21 Str. F. Lynam, M.s. TOO MESSED E26 
Cox. F. E. Olmsted, ’94s. 1 FoR 2B Cox. V. S. Thomas, ’95 102 5.04 I9 
Average, 169 pounds. Average, 17758 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 48s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 42%s. 
June 30, 1893. New Lonpon 
YALE we. ht. age HARVARD wth. ht. age 
Bow, F. A. Johnson, "94s. 156 5.1034 21 Bow, G. E. Burgess, ’93 1 Gaels DI 
2. E.L. Messler, "948. 272) 5.08" Io oy NOSE Johnson, 94 164s tO mae 
Aol Weta Huyck, ’ 938. 170 5.073% 22 3. M. Newell, ’94 173 6.07) 22 
Fey, Lal Rogers 948. Tso) 6.0L 19 4. L. Davis, ’94 TA 0.0L 2k 
Be Ja Ms Goetchius, ’ 948. 167 6.0044 20 Gas Fearing, ’ 93 170) O:OL 5 OF 
6. J.M. Longacre, 96 UG  §etieZ; Xo 6. D.R. Vail, ’93, Capt. TSH OCOmmme? 
Fos Balvesscoss Capt. 174 5.11% 23 7. C. K. Cummings, ’93 180 6.01 22 
Str. E. F. Gallaudet, ’93 160 5.1134 22 Str. E.H. Fennessy, 96 1162 esol EeeO: 
Cox. F. E. Olmsted, ’94s. TOSS. OSMEELO Cox. V. S. Thomas, ’95 108 5.04 20 
Average, 166 pounds. Average, 169) pounds. 
Yale’s time, 25m. o1 4s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 25m. I5s. 
June 28, 1894. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. ht. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, R. Armstrong, ’ 958. 160 5.08% 21 Bow, J. Purdon, ’95 TSSae eS .OGmn 22 
2. H.C. Holcolm, ’95s. 177 5.09% 21 2. J. R. Bullard, ’96 TOD) | 5-09m) OT 
3. W.-M. Beard, 96 175 OO MLS 3- K.H. Lewis, ’96 159 5.10 20 
igs TM 1B Rogers, ’ 948. 165 6.01% 20 4. R.M. Townsend, ’96 et: Grae atts) 
5. A. W. Dater, ’95s. 181 6.01% 21 5. T.G. Stevenson, ’96 ele) Gat ole) 
6. W.R. Cross, ’96 18680102) 20 6. L. Davis, 94; Capt: 178 6.01 22 
Go Ie 1By Treadway, 96 175 6.01% 20 7. E.H. Fennessy, ’96 TOSMeS okey 
ian, in dals Johnson, ’ 948.,Capt. 165 5.10% 22 Str. A.M. Kales, ’96 143) 5:09.88 19 
Cox. F. E. Olmsted, ’94s. HKG) BOK BI) Cox. P. Day, ’96 107 5.06% 19 
Average, 173 pounds. Average, 161% pounds. 
Yale’s time, 23m. 454s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 24m. 38s. 
June 28, 1895. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. ht. age HARVARD we. At. age 
Bow, R. Armstrong, ’ 958.5 Capt. 155 5.08% 22 Bow, E.N. Wrightington, ’ 97 164 5.09% 21 
Dy, pi (Ge Holcolm, ° 958. 177 5.094 22 2. J. A. Stillman, 96 TOle 6.10823 
3. W. M. Beard, ’96 177 5.09% 19 30 Bs Chatman, ’ 97 167 5.0914 22 
4. W.R. Cross, ’96 195 6.02% 21 4. L. D. Shepard, "96 17am Se OO mn 2) 
Fee Wel Nl Longacre, 96 175 05CO mea? 5. A. T. Jennings, ’98 ue GAGE Phe 
6. A. W. Dater,’ 958. 182 6.02 22 6. F. N. Watriss, .s. 172 5.1134 24 
4. R.B. Treadway, 96 173 6.01% 21 Ge. Wulel Fennessy, 96 TOMS etd 22 
Str. G. Langford,’ 97S: 163 6.02 19 Str. J. R. Bullard, ’96, Capt. TS Qs. es 
Cox. T. L. Clarke, ’97 Wolf = Cos Pa Da Rusted 98 itp) ey, Ye) 
Average, 17434 pounds. Average, 168% pounds. 


Yale’s time, 21m. 3os. 


Race rowed downstream. 


Harvard’s time, 22m. oss. 


ROWING 


JUNE 26, 1896. PouGHKEEPSIE 


Race rowed downstream. 


Bow, 


OW ARN 


Pee 


Str. 
Cox: 


HARVARD 
G. S. Derby, ’96 


Aol ls Perkins, 98 
S. Hollister, ’97 


ELH. Fennessy, 06 


A. A. Sprague, ’98 


. J. R. Bullard, ’96, Capt. 
D. M. Goodrich, ’98 


P. D. Rust, ’98 


M. Townsend, 06 


wh, 


167 
164 
169 
173 
168 
178 
159 
164 
112 


Average, 16734 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 19m. 328. 
Won by Cornell; 2nd, Harvard; 3rd, Pennsylvania; 4th, Columbia. 


JUNE 25,1897. PouGHKEEPSIE 


Race rowed downstream. 


Bow, 


FI NAB S p 


Str. 
Cox. 


HARVARD we. 

(, 1D), Nia 99 154 
C. C. Bull, ’9 172 
Ea Ne Wagidaetoae 97 170 
Bhs ue Sprague, 7098 176 
J.H - Perkins, | 798 177 
J. F. Perkins, ’99 168 

. D.M. Goodrich, 98, Capt. 170 
E. A. Boardman,’ 99 157 
R. S. Huidekoper, 798 113 


Average, 168 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 21m. 


and, Yale; 3rd, Harvard. 


JuNE 23, 1898. New Lonpon 


time, 23m. 48s.; 


Bow, 


WaAnAwWDH 


Str. 
Cox. 


Race rowed downstream. 


HARVARD we. 
G. S. Derby, M.s. 161 
J. D. Kernan, ’co 169 
E. Wadsworth, ’98 164 
F. L. Higginson, ’0o 164 
C. L. Harding, ’oc 163 
J. H. Perkins, ’98, Capt. 172 
N. Biddle, ’oo 160 
F. Dobyns, ’98 ISI 
G.P. Orton, ’98 103 


Average, 163 pounds. 


and, Yale; 3rd, Harvard. 


June 29, 1899. New Lonpon 


CORNELL wh. ht. age 
Bow, I. C. Ludlum, ’ 98, Let. TOON 5. LON LO 
2. W.B. Chriswell, ’ 99,Phil. 160 5.08 i9 
3. C.S. Moore, ’ 99», CE. HG ate) 216) 
4. F. W. Freeborn, 97, M.£., 
Capt. mye Game oh 
Sela |e Savage, "98, Opt. 160 5.1134 21 
Os ley Ok Spillman, ’ 98, Opt. 163 5.10% 21 
Gp Availls Tatum,’ Q7, E.E. 160 5.10% 22 
Str. F. A. Briggs, ’98, Let. 140 5.06- 23 
Cox. F. D. Colson, °98, Let. II? 5.06 20 
Average, 160% pounds. 
Cornell’s time, 19m. 29s. 
YALE wh. ht. age 
Bow, D. F. Rogers, 98 167) 6:co) 21 
2. P. Whitney, ’98 167 5.1034 21 
3. H. G. Campbell, ’97 168 6.00 22 
Ae, Mek Gs Greenway, ’oo 170 6.00 +20 
i dial a ke Bailey,’ 975 cas 18x 6.00 | 23 
6. F. W. Allen, ’oo 182) 16:00 19 
Ge Nila. Se Griswold, ’ 99 168 6.01 20 
Str Gola ngford, ’ 978. 174 6.02 21 
Cox. L. Greene, ’99 TSS OOMEOT 
Average, 172% pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 44s. 
Won by Cornell: time, 20m. 34s.; 
YALE wh. ht. age 
Bow, P. Wyte’ "98, Capt. 164 5.101% 22 
oo HP: Wickes, ’ fore) TOSmenS LE LO 
Be J. Bs Brock, co ste? mite) ihe 
4. R.P. Flint, ’99s. (Oxo Dir 
Gy ible Niedecken, ’ fore) 17 Om OO 20 
6. F. W. Allen, ’oo iit = (oyfefe) Xo) 
Gh Ike Greenleaf, ’ 998. 170) 6.00) 21 
Stra Wa B: Williams, ° fore) 157% 5.10 19 
Cox. J. McL. Walton, ’ 998. mi) Gers) Be) 
Average, 170 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 24m. 2s. 
Won by Cornell: 
HARVARD wh. At. age 
Bow, C. L. Harding, ’ fore) 16I 5.09 20 
2. D. D. Evans, ’o1 rwifo)  Tyili —Be) 
3. ©. Bs Wood,\r:s yey Eee) Yo) 
Aine NaN 2 Tilton, ’ fore) 175 0.02 20 
5. J. Lawrence, ’o1 1726.02) 20 
6. H. Bancroft, t.s. 1730.02 ae 19 
Gh (Co Wile Sheafe, 1.5, 168 6.01% 24 
Str. F.L.Higginson,’oo, Capt. 161 6.01 21 
Cox. H. A. Wadleigh, ’00 TOWN 5.07 me 2L 


Average, 16734 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 20m. 52s. 


Race rowed downstream. 


Str. 
Cox. 


YALE we. 
Bac. Greenleaf, ’ 998. 172 
H. P. Wickes, ’oo yp 
Vile lin Ss Griswold, ’ 99 173 
R. P. Flint, ’ 998. 171 
F. G. Brown, ol 188 
F, W. Allen, ’0o, Capt. 181 
Jin kA. Biedeeten ie 173 
W. B. Williams, ’0o 160 
J. McL. Walton; ’99 116 


Average, 17334 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 24m. 35s. 


Yale’s time, 21m. 13s. 
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ht. age 
Feige BID) 
Beige bY 
6.01 20 
RIl 22 
Rete OG: 
6.00 21 
5.09 23 
6.01 19 
5.04 21 
ht. age 
el) 
Rui) oli 
5.094 23 
6.00 22 
6.01 21 
Gyeii 1G) 
6.01 20 
5.10% 21 
5.06 21 
At. age 
Bonny GY 
6.00 20 
Feikey hp) 
Qe 6) 
5.09 19 
6.01 22 
6.00 19 
Boe) ils 
5:00) 23 
At. age 
6.00 22 
S11 20 
6.01 22 
6.00 22 
6.021% Ig 
6.00 21 
6.Ol we 2r 
5,10) 20 
5.09 Qt 


134 ROWING 


June 28, 1900. New Lonpon 


YALE we. ht. age HARVARD wt. ht. age 
Bow, W. B. Williams, ’00 TOMS LODE Bow, N. Biddle, ’ 0 TOON OLCOMmED EL 
2. H.P. Wickes, ’oo Tyler eet OME 2. H. Bullard, ’o2 160 6.00 20 
Sh Iplet Nees 172 O.OS m2 2 ay, Gel 8h Wood, L.S. 176s SoLOMm oT 
4sibells Kunzig, v. Se 174 uO.OF 520 Fie, \We Shuebruk, ’o2 170 aee5 LX ed 
Games Brocks0o 17805 ekO 20 5. W.E. Ladd, ’o2 176 6.02 “19 
(5 12 Me Allen, ’ 00, Capt. 182 6.00 22 6. H. Bancroft, .s. 175 | (6.02, |) 20, 
Ch UES - Blagden, ’ ols. 170. 6:02, 25 7. C.M. Sheafe, t. s. 167 6.01% 25 
Str. A. Cameron, ’o1 159 5.1034. 20 Str. C.L. Harding, ’oo 161% 5.09 21 
Cox. G. P. Chittenden, ’o1 III 5.08 20 Cox. H. A. Wadleigh, ’0o LOZ 52070 22 
Average, 170 pounds. Average, 16878 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 21m. 124s. Harvard’s time, 2¥m. 37 Xs. 
Race rowed downstream. F. L. Higginson, ’oo, captain, did not row because of an injury received a 
few days previously. 
June 27, 1901. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. ht. age HARVARD wh ht. age 
Bow, C. B. Waterman,’o1 TOSS. OOMmEO2 Bow, R. H. Goodell, ’02 164 6.00 20 
2. H.S. Hooker, ’o2 T7ONOLOl ae 2k oy, 1D), 1D) 1b McGrew, ’ 03 168 6.0134 20 
3. T.R. Johnson, m.s. 185 5.111% 20 3. R.F. Blake, c.s. 696,00) 25 
4. S.R. Bogue, ’03 TS OLOL meno 1 4. W. Shuebruk, ’o2 178 5:1T) 9 
5. P.L. Mitchell, ’o1 TOSM SLL 2k 5. J. B. Ayer, ’03 174 6.00% 18 
6. P.H. Kunzig, v.s. iG Opole OF 6. H. Bullard, ’02, Capt. 168 6.00% 21 
7, A.S. Blagden,’o1s., Capt. 172 6.02% 22 7. J. Lawrence, ’o1 T7740 6002 23 
Str. A. Cameron, ’o1 TOSMESEL met Str. H. Bancroft, .s. 176 6.02 21 
Cox. G. P. Chittenden, ’o1 TL sees OCMmnoT Cox. E. W. C. Jackson, ’o2 Ti) 502 rae 
Average, 171 7% pounds. Average, 1713% pounds. 
Yale’s time, 23m. 37s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 23m. 45s. 
June 26, 1902. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. ht. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, C. B. Waterman, ress TOGMEESL COMED S Bow, W. James, ’03 16334 6.01 I9 
2. C.N. Daly,’ 05 170 6.00 20 2. F.R. Swift, Ls. 168 5.11% 23 
ge) Re Re Coftins: ‘038. 172 6.00 20 3. H. Bullard, ’02, Capt. 166% 6.00 23 
Fie @5 Judson, ’ 038. 177 - 6.00 22 4. F. W. C. Foster, 03 177% 5.10% 21 
5. C. A. Weymouth, L.s. 180 6.00 23 5. J. B. Ayer, ’03 17344 6.00% 19 
Gy Weis Kunzig, Ses CAD En ICA 0:02 eT 6. W. Shuebruk, ’o2 179 55.11% 20 
7. W.S. Cross, ’04 T7OMNNO:OL MEO 7. G. Bancroft, ’o2 161% 5.10% 21 
Str. S. R. Bogue, ’03 Git Cyr op Str. D. D. L. McGrew, ’03 167% 6.011% 20 
Cox. Q..F. Byers, ’04 108 5.08 20 Cox. E. W. C. Jackson, ’o2 TOS) Slo o2 
Average, 172% pounds. Average, 1721 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 20s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 20m. 33s. 
JUNE 25, 1903. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. At. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, C. B. Waterman, t.s., Capt.163 5.09 24 Bow, L. T. Swaim, ’o5 167 6.00% 20 
ok (Gs Sy Judson, | 038. Woy (KS) OR 2. S.H. Wolcott, ’o3 161 6.00% a1 
3. S.G. Stubbs, Jo4s. 187 6.013% 21 3. E. George, ’03 174 5.113% 22 
4. R.R. Coffin, "03s. 177 6.0014 21 4. F. W.C. Foster, ’03 185 5.10% 22 
6 RAG: Whittier, "058. 186 6.01% 19 ieee Be Duffy, 1.S 172, 6.01 § 22 
6. J. E. Miller, ’o4 176 6.02 20 6m OND: Filley, 06 176 5.114 20 
Gs Wh Ss (Owes, "04 170% O01 22 7. C, Lawson, ’os 184 6.01 22 
Stramoak. Bogue, '03 1720 OsOL 23 Strag DS ale McGrew, ’o3,Capt. 172 6.01% 21 
Cox. J. B. Minor, ’03 II4 5.08% 21 Cox. B.S. Litchfield, ’03 116 = 5.04% 23 
Average, 176 pounds. Average, 17374 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 194s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 20m. 293s, 
Jury 1, 1904. New Lonpon 
YALE wh, At. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, K. E.\Weeks, 06 158 6.01 20 Bow, H. G. Dillingham, ’o4, 
2. C.N. Daly, ’o5 TON OcOl 2 Capt. ISO 5.11 22 
3. R.C. Morse, ’o6s. 165 6.00 20 2, E. E. Smith, 1s. 170 5.10 23 
Fig Lele Nh, Siete. 5058. 176 O.0OMm2T 3. P. W. Flint, ’06 ley GE NK) 
5. J. E. Miller, ’04, 181 6.02% 21 ae Ge Meier,’ 04 188 6.00 22 
6. RSC. Whittier, ’ OSs. 190 646.02 20 5. C. Lawson, ’o5 TSS LOLOL ems 
47. W.S. Cross,’ 04; Capt. 170s 6.0123 6. W. Shuebruk, TS 180 5.11% 22 
Sie, IELIL: Whitney, * OSs. 164 6.01 20 a Me ARS 13%. Duffy, Tes 170 66.02 25 
Cox. S. A. Le Blanc, ’o5 HVA Beye Ot Str. O. D. Filley, ’06 168 5.113% 21 
Average, 17234 pounds. Cox. A. E. Chase, ’o5 DT Si 5-COMm2O 
Average, 17258 pounds. 


7 Eyhsil : 
Yale’s time, 21m. 404s. Race rowed upstream. Harvard’s time, 22m. Ios. 


ROWING 5 
JuNeE 29, 1905. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. At. age HARVARD wt, At. age 
Bow, K. E. Weeks, 06, 157 6.01 21 Bow, L. Burchard, ’06 162) 5.108 22 
Dae As Ce Ortmayer, ’ 07 168 5.10 I9 2. R.M. Tappan, ’07 164 6.00 20 
By MRE Morse, obs. 167 6.00 21 3. P. W. Flint, ’06 169) 5.10) = 20 
4. H.N. Scott,’ Oss. 186 6.0r 22 40 DA. Newhall, 06 175 0:000 20 
Bo MATS Chase, 06 190 66,02 or 5. C. Lawson, ’o05 17 oe O:Ol gee 24) 
GapekaiG: Whittier, ’ oss.,Capt. I9I 6.02 21 6. R.L. Bacon, ’07 182 6.01 20 
7. J.P. Kineon,’ Oss. 176 (6:01, 22 7. T.G. Meier, c.s. 184 6.00 23 
Str. H.L. Whitney, ’ Oss. 163. 6.01 21 Str. O. D. Filley, ’06, Capt. I7I 6,00 22 
Cox. D. D. Barkalow, ’o8s. TO2meS COMET.) Cox. A. E. Chase, ’05 116 5.06221 
Average, 17434 pounds. Average, 17334 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 22m. 33s. Race rowed upstream. Harvard’s time, 22m. 36s. 
June 28, 1906. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wh. At. age YALE wt. ht. age 
Bow, R. M. Tappan,’ 07 168 6.00 21 Bow, K. E. Weeks, "06 1670 0:00 22, 
2. S. W. Fish, ’08 Tj O:COl met 2. H. Graham, ’ 07 WO BE IG) 
3. C. Morgan, ’o8 175 5.0934 20 3. R. C. Morse, ’06, Capt. 165. 6:00) 22 
4. G.G. Glass, ’o8 180 6.01% 19 4. L. H. Biglow, ’ 08 190 ~=—- 6, 0134 20 
op. as Richardson, ’ 08 180 6.01% 19 5. R.R. Chase, ’06 188 602 22 
6. R.L. Bacon, ’07 T8I 6.01) at Ga Rell Noyes, 08 180 6.02 20 
7. D.A. Newhall, ’06 igs {Exere) he 47. C. E. Ide, ’o8 180 6.00 19 
Str. O. D. Filley, ’06, Capt. 170 6.00 23 Str. H. Boulton, ’07 152, 6.00 "20 
Cox. F. M. Blagden, ’o9 100) 65.06 = 20 Cox. D. D. Barkalow, ’o8s. 108 5.06 18 
Average, 175 pounds. Average, 172 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 23m. 2s. Race rowed downstream. Yale’s time, 23m. IIs. 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1906, THAMES RIvER, ENGLAND 
CAMBRIDGE wt. ht. age HARVARD wh. At. age 
Bow, A. B. Close-Brooks, Trinity 157 5.09 22 Bow, R. M. Tappan, ’ 7 169 6.00 21 
2. J. F.H. Benham, Jesus 169% 5.08% 21 2. S. W. Fish, ’o8 166 6.00 21 
3. H.M. Goldsmith, Jesus, oy (es Morgan, 08 176 5.0934 20 
Pres. 170) 6:02) 20 4. P. W. Flint, ’06 177 ONES La T 
4. M. Don aldson, Trinity 191% 6.01% 22 5. J. Richardson, ’o8 182 6.01% 19 
5. H.G. Baynes, Trinity 197/90 6:05 629 6. R.L. Bacon, ’07 183 6.01 21 
6. R. V. Powell, Trinity 175 6.02 2% 7. D.A. Newhall, ’06 182 6.00 21 
eb Calon nstone, Trinity Gy Ghee Xe) Str. O. D. Filley, ’06, Capt. 167 0:00) 23 
Str. D.C. R. Stuart, Trinity ity, sek} he Cox. F. M. Blagden, ’o9 Ioo)}=—§.06 =. 20 
Cox. B. G. A. Scott, Trinity IIg 5.06 24 Average, 17434 pounds. 
Average, 17374 pounds. 
Cambridge’s time, Igm. 18s. Harvard’s time, I9m. 24s. 
Distance, 4% miles. Race rowed upstream. 
JuNE 27, 1907. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. ht. age HARVARD wt. At. age 
Bow, G. Auchincloss, 08 52S Lae Bow, R. M. Tappan, 07 168 6.00 22 
2. J. Mayer, ’o8s. 167 0:02 20) 2, S. W. Fish, ’o8 167 6.00 22 
3. W. K. Rice, ’o9 I6t 6.00 20 Sy Re INL Faulkner, ’ 09 171 i 20 
4. B. Hoppin, ’o7 175 5.1134 22 Arm, Keluunt..09 é 174 20 
5. W.S. Taft, 07 180 6.02 22 5. W.R. Severance, ’o9 180 é: ‘sore 20 
6 HSA: Howe, ’ 09 183 6.01 20 6. R.L. Bacon, ’o7, Capt. 180 6.01 22 
7, C.E. Ide, 08, Capt. TST O.O1 20 7. J. Richardson, ’o8 182 6.01% 20 
Str. H. Boulton, ’07 1540: COMmOT Str. E. Farley, ’07 160 6.00 21 
Cox. D. D. Barkalow, ’o8s. TOS COMMELO Cox. F. M. Blagden, ’09 100 ° 5.06 21 
Average, 169% pounds. Average, 17234 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 21m. Ios. Race rowed upstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 13s. 
JUNE 25, 1908. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wl. At. age YALE wt. At. = age 
Bow, R. M. Faulkner, ’09 Gy BGG oh Bow, G. Auchincloss, ’08 ois Cele 
2. E.C. Cutler, ’o9 161 5.11% 20 aes M. Peyton, "ORs. 182 6.02 22 
3. W.R. Severance, ’09 177% 6.01 21 3. W.K Rice, ’o9 160 6.00 21 
40 Lek. Lunt,’ 409 ake) ype) i Zi, VAG let hveeten gs 175 - 6.00 20 
5. J. E. Waid, ” t7 gum O21 5. W.E. Dunkle, ’o8s. vials Lonone Phe 
Oh WBE Es Bacon 16 177. 6.01% 20 (Oy Valve Howe, ’ 09 186) 6,01 2 
Gh Ihe Richardson, 708; Capt, 91871) (6:01 24" 21 7, GC, Ey lde, 08, Capt. 184 6.01 21 
Str. S.A. Sargent,’ 10 161% 5.10 20 Shay, IDE Ae Griswold, 08 Tese O,OlN 825 
Cox. F. M. Blagden, ’o9 TOONS CONE Cox. J. D. Cass, ’o9s. PION 508) oe 
Average, 17354 pounds. Average, 17238 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 24m. Ios. 


Race rowed upstream. 


Yale’s time, no time taken, 


Juty 1, 1909. 


ROWING 


New Lonpon 


ht. age YALE wt. 
5.11% 21 Bow, W. K. Rice, ’ 09 161 
GeLOm 22 2. B.B. Glenny, ’ 509 169 
Roti DD) Be, Th dlals Wodell, ’ 10 172 
6.01% 21 Ae laerhy. des 10S 170 
6.00 19 5. F.A. Baker, ‘10s. 189 
(oes il 6. H.A. Howe, ’og, Capt. 185 
6.02 20 7. D. Van Blarcom, ’ II 166 
6.02 19 Str. B. F. B. Wallis, ’10 153 
5H BS Cox. F. C. Fearing, ’I0s. 105 


Race rowed upstream. 


Average, 17054 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 22m. Ios. 


JuNE 30, 1910. New Lonpon 
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HARVARD wt. 
Bow, E. C. Cutler, ’o9, Capt. 165 
2. L. K. Lunt, ’o9 178 
Sp. IRS, Faulkner, ’ 09 178 
He, 18s, (Ca BE coray,? 10 180 
5. L. Withington, ’11 181 
(5. ah Withington, ’ (ole) 180 
4. J. E. Waid, ’10 178 
Str. R. W. Cutler, ’ II 178 
Cox. F. M. Blagden, ’o9 105 
Average, 1774 pounds. 

Harvard’s time, 21m. Sos. 

HARVARD wt. 
Bow, R. Whitney, 711 167 
oon Gabe Newton, ’12 181 
3. G. P. Metcalf, ’12 177 
Fe Ube Withington, ’ II 188 
ifs th. A Or Bacon,’ ite) 180 
iS A. Strong, 712 186 
S Abide Were 10, Capt. 181 
gb R. W. Cutler, ’ II 182 
Cox. McG. A. King, ’10 103 


Average, 180% pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 20m. 464s. 


JUNE 30, 1911. 


HARVARD wh. 

Bow, G. H. Balch,’ 174 
a, (Op195 Stratton,” 13 168 
3. G.P. Metcalf, ’12 175 
4 AWM: Goodale,’ 1G) 175 
56 Ibe Withington, ’ II 185 
6. A. Strong, ’12 184 
7. R. W. Cutler, ’ II, Capt. 182 
Stroma te Newton, ’ 12 181 
Cox GonleA belessatg IIo 


Average, 178 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 22m. 44s. 


JUNE 21, Ig12. 


HARVARD wr, 

Bow, G. H. Balch, ’12 171 
2. H. Eager, ’12 172 
Si OF Reynolds, ’14 165 
Fol, JeNe Wile Goodale, ‘13 176 
iy Abo dels Mills, ’ 14 184 
6. A. Strong, 12, Capt. 181 
Gh (Ep IP Metcalf, ’ 12 181 
StaGale Newton, ’12 183 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, ’13 113 


Average, 17654 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 21m. 434s. 


JUNE 20, 1913. 


HARVARD we. 

Bow, Q. Reynolds, ’14 168 
Oe ol al Trumbull, ’ 14 163 
sy 18, IDE Morgan, ’ 13 166 
4. B. Harwood, ’15 179 
5. G.M. MacVicar, ’15 177 
6. A.M. Goodale, ° 13 177 
Ge (Ea IP Stratton,” es 175 
Strano. Chanter. 160 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, ’ Sf Capt. 107 


Average, 17058 pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 21m. 42s. 


ht. age 
6.00 21 
5.111% 20 2 
6.0114 20 3 
6.00 20 4. 
6.01% 22 one 
6.02 6 
6.02 
6.02 
5.06 


20 
21 
20 
24 


Str. 
Cox. 


YALE wh. 
7 Pahrost, 11 164 
ples Coburn, ’ II 166 
a baker, auls. 176 
. H. Campbell, ’10s. 188 
. B. Van Sinderen, ’ II 178 
sa tp Buckingham, ’ Tass 190 
. A. Wodell, ’10, Capt. 178 
ab. Be Wallis, ’ ste) 158 
. C. Fearing, ’1os. 1G 


Race rowed downstream. 


Average, 17434 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 21m. 4s. 
5) 4 


New Lonpon 


At. age YALE wt. 
5.11% 21 Bow, E. P. Frost, ’11, Capt. 160 
6.00 21 2. J. W. Field, ’11 170 
6.01% 21 3. J. W. Scully, ’12s. 174 
6.00% 21 ae Ras: Tucker, "11 169 
(Soo) Ot 5. R. Romeyn, ’12s. 175 
GO, 6. J. H. Philbin, ’13 175 
6:02 ar 7. D. Van Blarcom, ’11 170 
5.113% 21 Stew An lows tr 158 
5.06 19 Coxe J As Coppyat 108 


Race rowed downstream. 


At. age 
5.11% 22 B 
5.091% 20 
6.01% 22 
6.00% 22 
6.02 20 
G02 22 
6:02) 929) 
5.11% 22 
5.00, 20 


DOO RE ABO 


At. age 

6.01% 23 Bow, T. 
6.00 21 2.0 CG: 
6.01 22 im iS 
6.02 20 as ds 
6.01 20 vane 
6.00% 23 (IMI 
6.0014 23 7, W 
6.00 21 Str. W. 
5.06 21 (Coxmmins 


Race rowed downstream. 


Average, 16878 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 23m. 40s. 


New Lonpon 


YALE we. 
. A. Gore, "138. I 
. W. Freeman,’ 13 
wie Stephenson, * T3s5 175 
sich Denman, ’ 138. 184 
. Romeyn, ’ TIS Capote 183 
BG Philbin, ’ 13 178 
~ Ee Allenserg 175 
JN. Snowden, ’ 13S. 152 
. Barnum, 713 112 


Average, 17238 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 22m. as. 


New Lonpon 


YALE wh, 
B. Denégre, ’ 15 170 
N. Snowden, ’ 13, Capt. 155 
re ee 13S. 182 
H. Philbin, ” 181 
W. Freaeane 15: 175 
5. Denman,” 138. 182 
‘edie Lippincott, * 14 159 
W. Crocker, ’ ng ISI 
Barnum, 713 114 


Average, 168% pounds. 
Yale’s time, 22m. 20s. 


At. age 
6.00 22 
6:00), 22 
6.01 21 
6.02 24 
6.00 21 
(ext oe) 
6.021% 27 
6:00) 725 
5.06 21 

ht. age 
Gate Ou 
6.00 21 
6.01% 22 
6:03) 420 
6.00 21 
6.01% 20 
6.05 22 
6.00 22 
5.06 22 

At. age 
5.10 22 
Regs Sg) 
Cf 6 aso) 
6.01 20 
6.021% 20 
cee | nieto\ 
6.021% 23 
Geuy h 
5-04 20 

At. age 
5.09 21 
6.02 20 
6.01 20 
6,08 20 
6.021% 21 
Game oh 
5.10 20 
6.00 21 
5.08 20 

ht. age 
5.11 20 
6.00 22 
6.01 22 
Sait 22 
6.02 ar 
6.01 at 
SII 22 
5.10 20 
LOSmmeaT 


YALE 
Low, ’16 
Meyer, ’ 14S. 
itus, "148. 
Sheldon, ’1 58. 


Rogers, ’ 14 


McHenry, 14 


A.A Appleton, ’ 14 
McLane, 16 


S. 
2. R. B. 
Bio. UR IRS 
fle Wolke 
ineAty De Sturtevant, ’ Iss. 
(5 Neel he 
7. J-H. 
J. 
2A. 


JUNE 19, 1914. 


wh, 

170 
169 
172 
177 
174 
169 
167 
165 
IIS 


Average, 17038 pounds. 


Yale’ s time, 21m. I6s. 


ht. 
5.10 
6.00 
5.10 
6.00 
6.02 
6.00 
6.00 
6.01 


5.07 


ROWING 


age 
20 
29 
20 
20 
20 
22 
21 
22) 
19 


New Lonpon 


1) 


HARVARD 


Bers Reynolds, ’14, Capt. 
W.T. : 


Gardiner, ’14 
E. W. Soucy, ’ 16 
B. Harwood, ’15 
C. E. Schall, 16 
K. B. G. Parson, ’16 


ell AR Miuintatys ens 


L. S. Chanler, ’14 


. L.M. Sargent, 716 


wt, 

164 
185 
176 
178 
187 
185 
166 


159 
122 


Average, 175 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 21m. 16%s. 
Race rowed upstream. Yale captain, T. B. Denégre, ’15, did not row. 


Jury 2, 3,4, 1914. Heniey, Enctanp. Granp CHALLENGE Cup. 
Finat Hear 


HARVARD 1 


ies) 
° 
4 


2 
Talcott, ” 


slab Meee ng 


Morgan, ’ 16 


ZAI nAbe! b 


n 


Ik pe Conse 14, Capt. 
- J. 


. S. Middendorf, ’16 
W. Middendorf, "16 
me 
AG 


pier Fee "16 
Average, 175% pounds. 


wh. 

165 
168 
176 
182 
183 
173 
178 
169 
106 


Harvard’s time, 7m. 20s. 


LEANDER 


eas) 

ae RAI 

Puy ENG Iie R. Wiggins 
5. K.G. Garnett 

6. E. D. Horsfall 

hy) Eales 


Cox. Nis ‘D. Walker 


Average, 17114 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 7m. 378.3 


YALE 
5 ie Gee, 15 

. Bennitt, 15 

- Low, 716 

. Sheldon, ’ 15s. 


. Sturtevant, ’ 


Sets A. Morse, ’ 15 
Cox. A. McLane, 716 


Third Heat 


won by 1 length. 
1 Harvard second university crew. 


Won by 1% 


ht. age 
6.00 22 
6.00 20 
6.01 20 
6.01 19 
6.01 19 
Bae 1G) 
668 20, 
(ele) 2) 
Raley Oi 
wh. 
165 
163 
175 
178 
IgI 
173 
171 
154 
119 


UNION BOAT CLUB wh. 
Bow, G. H. Balch, "12 nah 
2. E. Farley, ’o7 161 
3. R.M. cee o7 176 
4. S.A. Sargent, ’ 160 
5. J. E. Waid, ’10 186 
6. L. Withington, ’11 187 
7. P. Withington, ’o9, Capt. 185 
Str, RoW. Cutler 176 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, 713 118 
Average, 17534 pounds. 
lengths. Distance, 1 mile, 550 yds. 
winnipec Fifth Heat 
Bow, A. F. Culver 
2. J. M. Baker 
3. F. F. Caruthers 
4. J. A. Wickson 
5. A. D. Spragge 
6. J.S. Henderson 
7. G. Aldous 
Str. C.S. Riley 
Cox. R. A. Preston 


Harvard’s time, 7m.; won by 34 


Average, 15678 pounds. 


JuNE 25, 1915. New Lonpon 


wh. 

169 
171 
174 
182 


178 
172 
175 
155 
123 


Average, 172 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 20m. 52s. 


HARVARD 


Cabot, a7, 


H. 

D. 

JeRaleott, 116 
J. C, White, ’17 
A. Coolidge, ’ 7 
M. Taylor, ’18 
eA: Quimby, ’ 18 
Stipe ne lbundearo 


Coxn Eas Hs Kreger, "16 
Average, 17458 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 20m. 2s. 


B. 
IP, Morgan, 16, Capt. 
alt 


JUNE 23, 1916. 


we. 

172 
172 
180 
165 
LOR 
183 
183 
Lyf 
110 


ht. 
6.01 
6.01% 
5.10 
6.00 


6.02 
6.01 
6.0114 
5.08 
5.07 


ht. 
5.10 
5.10 
6.01 
6.01 
6.00 
6.01 
6.02 
6.01 
5.06 


Race rowed downstream. 


Record for the New London course. 


age 
22 
21 
22 
21 


21 
20 
23 
24 
20 


age 
21 
21 
22 
21 
20 
20 
20 
21 


23 


Bow, H. A. Murray, ’15, Capt. 


Race rowed upstream. 


HARVARD 


D. P. Morgan, ’16 

T. E. Stebbins, 717 

B. Harwood, 15 
eave Middendorf, "16 


K. B. G. Parson, ’16 
HB. Cabot, 17 
C..C, Lund, 16 

. H.L. F. Kreger, ’16 


wt. 

170 
175 
172 
179 
183 
182 
174 
170 
IIo 


Average, 1755% pounds. 


Harvard’s time, 21m. 13%s. 


New Lonpon 


Str. 
Cox. 


YALE 
alta INI Harriman, ’ 17 
. M. Whittlesey, ’17 
. Low,’ 16, Capt. 


5 BR 

. D. Sturtevant, ue 
plas Fitzpatrick, ’ 

. Meyer, ’17s. 

. F. Lawrence 718 
ashar, 717 


a 


wh, 

167 
176 
176 
184 
182 
181 
176 
155 
105 


Average, 17458 pounds. 


Yale’s time, 20m. 17s. 


length. 


137 
At. age 
6.01% 24 
Git = ib) 
5.114 21 
6.02 21 
6.03. 20 
6.02 20 
6.00 21 
6.00 22 
5.08 20 
is aL, 
5.11% 24 
00 ©6028 
6.00 29 
Ge) GE, 
(Hor, NG 
6.00 24 
6.02 26 
Grol oA 
5.06 22 
wh. 
126 
160 
148 
163 
173 
166 
161 
158 
115 
ht. age 
6.01 22 
STON lO 
6.0234 20 
6. 02% 22 
6.01 20 
6.02 21 
5.10 20 
6.01 20 
5.06 22 
At. age 
$.10 20 
att ip) 
e.1O, 25 
6.00 22 
6.02 22 
6.0l 2 
6.01 21 
6.00 21 
5.04. 21 


138 ROWING 
June 1, 1918. Housatonic RIVER 
HARVARD wh. ht. age 1M gs ee oe oe 
Bow, R. H. Bowen, ’20 16 6.01 20 Bow, cHenry, ’20 163 + 9 
2. oi Se Coleman, ’ 19 168 6.01 19 2. C.D. Munson, ’ 20 16200) 5-1 1g 59 
PD beaVaileus LO40S TOME 
3. J. F. Linder, ’19 176 6.00 20 3 9 5 : 
Je, (Ca 10s Batchelder, ’ 20 174 6.00 19 Aue le Bs Knox,’ 20 173 00 6C@ 
5. F, Parkman, 19 201 6.04 20 5. L.G. Adams, ’ 20 172 95:10 2 
6.) DoE. Withington, ’ 20 17S 0.03/20 6. W.L. Austin, ’ 20S. 1601) 5-Exeees 
Gio Wy JB Whitman, ’ 19 TOSMO-OLN Ig 7. W.Mead,’19 T7On 5.10mr2O 
Str. R.S. Emmet,’ 19, Capt. ge Gai OM Str. A.R. ioe 18, Capt. 165) 16.00/95 22 
Cox. C. Reynders, ’20 Cox. H. A. Knott, 18s. Oy, Le Se 
Average, 17374 pounds. Average, 16676 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, Iom. 58s. Distance, 2 miles. Yale’s time, IIm. O4s. 
JuNeE 20, 1919. New Lonpon 
YALE wh. ht. age HARVARD wh. ht. age 
Bow, P. Allen, ’19 D7 Om 5eLOMe 23 Bow, W. Davis, ’21 163) 6.01 20 
2. S. Y. Hord, "21 ge ehh GH 3), (G15, Batchelder, ’ 20 174 6.00 20 
3. L.G. Adams, ’20 170 5.104 21 3. E.S. Brewer,” 19 168 6.01 23 
Js. Me Mo Schieffelin, ’ 19 17 5aO-Og mena 4. F.B. Lothrop, ’21 172 6.00- 20 
5. W. Mead,’ 19, Capt. 180 5.10% 21 s, J.F. Linder, ’ 19) 176" (6.008) 21 
(is Cab Payson, i 180 6.02 20 6. M.E. Olmsted, ’22 176. 6.01 18 
Gp, IDEEs Driscoll, ’ 208. fu Gobi ph Gh Wallet. Whitman, ’ I9,Capt. 165 6.01 20 
Stra GscG: Peters,’ 19 167 6.01 21 Str. D. Leighton,’ 19 15600 6.08 22 
Cox. R. Carson, ’21 5 ON hos Xe) Cox. E. L. Peirson, ’21 TOS 4.150 e2O 
Average, 17134 pounds. Average, 16834 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 21m. 42%s. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 21m. 47%s. 
Distance, 4 miles less 150 ft. 
JUNE 25,1920. New Lonpon 
HARVARD wh. ht. age YALE wt, ht. = age 
Bow, W. Davis, ’21, Capt. 160 6.01 21 Lone G. Driscoll, ’20s. 162 6.01 23 
oy, 18 1} Lothrop,’ 21 170 6.00 21 5 dbs Moulton,” 20s. 172 O.COMmmE2T 
3. J. A. Burden, ’21 180 6.02% 22 as P. Allen, ’19 1 1773S Onna! 
4. M.E. Olmsted, 722 184 6.01 I9 Aeoa ye Hordsor 17S eset Leo: 
gs) Wa Lerrys 23 184 6.04 20 5. J.H. Flagg, "208. 175 6.02 22 
(5 Abn 13} McCagg, ’ 22 192 6.04, 22 Os Vode Schieffelin, ’ Ig! 178 6.03 22 
Gs RES Kane,’ 22 178 6.02 I9 4. G.C. Ellis, ’22s. 177 6.02 20 
S trams peneeys 22 ap) Sy OD Stra Ga Ce Peters, ’ 19,! Capt. 1729 OOT 2? 
Cox. E. L. Peirson, ’21 108 5.00 «ar Cox. R. Carson, ’21 116. 5.0621 
Average, 173 34 pounds. Average, 17334 pounds. 
Harvard’s time, 23m. IIs. Race rowed upstream. Yale’s time, 23m. 46s. 
1 Students at Yale retained after the war their original class numerals. 
June 24, 1921. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. At. age HARVARD wh ht age 
Bow, W. Leslie, ’22 162) 0:0 Lm 2E Bow, H. S. Morgan, ’23 170 §.10%4 20 
Delis Carmen,’ 22 165 6.00 22 2. S. Damon, ’21 166 6.02% 21 
3. B. Russell,’ 23 160 5.10 20 3. M.E. Olmsted, ’22 188 6.01 20 
Ty SH NG Hord, ’ 21, Capt. 7 OMS C8 Jin Ik Vile Ladd, ’23, 180 6.01 I9 
5. L. Gibson, ’ 22, TSS O.Ol menor Sy Ube 1B} McCagg, ’ 22,Capt. 193 6.04 23 
6. C.S. Payson, ’21 185 6.02 22 6. L. Terry, ’23 186 6.04 21 
ae Wile Haldeman, ’ 22 166 6.00 21 7. R.K. Kane, ’22 182 6.02 20 
Str. y: Freeman, ’23 TAC EES LL lO Str. G.M. Appleton, ’ 22 167 5.09 22 
Cox. R. Carson, ’21 1185.06 = 2 Cox. E. L. Peirson, ’21 105, 5.00.) 22 
Average, 16834 pounds. Average, 179 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 20m. 4Is. Race rowed downstream. Harvard’s time, 20m. 44s. 
JUNE 23, 1922. New Lonpon 
YALE wt. ht. age HARVARD we. At. age 
Bow, R. B. Russell, ’ 23 165 5.10% 21 Bow, S. Bradford, ’ 24 169 6.01 21 
2. F. Sheffield, ’24 177 ey 20 a. NEG: Webb, ’ 23 179\ gees LT 
3. DDH: Bigelow, ’ 23 175 OLOlmN OO 3. B. McK, Hens. 124 180 6.02 19 
is Mott Rockefeller, * 24 7) OLCOMmEELO 4. GaM, Appleton, ’ 22) Capt. 1710 410) e239 
5. F.L. Spencer, ’22 174 6.00 22 5. C.J. Hubbard, ’24 196 6.02 19 
6. A.C. McHenry, ’ 22 Tot O.Olmn 23 6. R.C. Storey, ’ 24 182 6.00 19 
Gps digg 1D Haines, 24 175 6.0274 20 7. D.S. Holder, ’24 LO2 O.COM oe 
Str. S. Ewing, ’24 P 165 5.0934 20 Str. S. N. Brown, 724 150) se LOme 20 
Cox. C. W. Chase, ’23s. 11g 5.10% 20 | Cox. B.H. Burnham, ’24 TOMES. 7/20) 


Average, 17354 pounds. 


Average, 17614 pounds. 
Yale’s time, 21m. 53s. 


Race rowed upstream. Harvard’s time, 22m. 6s. 
L. Gibson, ’22, Yale captain, did not row. 


1872 
H. S. Hunnewell, ’75 


1873 
W. A. Wheeler, 74 
P.Dana, ’74 


1874 
A. L. Devens, ’74 
G. S. Silsbee, ’74 


1875 
E. D. Thayer, ’76 


1876 
E. T. Hastings, ’76 


1877 
L. N. Littauer, ’78 
T. W. Preston, ’79 
1878 
L. N. Littauer, ’78 
J. Parker, ’78 


1879 
W. Hooper, ’80 
E. D. Brandegee, ’81 
J. Otis, 81 


1880 
W. Chalfant, ’82 


1881 


F. Warren, 782 
C. M. Belshaw, ’83 


1882 
H. R. Woodward, ’84 


1883 


C. F. Gilman, 85 
S. I. Hutchinson, 85 


1884 
E. E. Hamlin, ’86 


1885 


J. S. Russell, ’87 
F. Remington, ’87 
W. Alexander, 87 


1886 


J. W. Wood, ’88 
A. P. Butler, ’88 
C. F. Adams, ’88 


CREW SUBSTITUTES! 


1887 


W. Alexander, ’87 
H. D. Hale, ’88 
F. E. Parker, ’89 
R. F, Perkins, ’89 


1888 


G. A. Carpenter, ’88 
J. D. Gorham, ’90 


1889 


S. Sanford, ’90 
N. Longworth, ’91 


1890 
D. F. Jones, ’92 
J. C. Powers,’ 92 
F. N. Watriss, ’92 
N. Rantoul,’92 


1891 
F. N. Watriss, ’92 
D. F. Jones, ’92 
1892 


C. H. Slade, ’93 
C. T. Bond, ’94 


1893 
R. G. Miller, 93 
R. P. Blake, ’94 
H. H. Richardson, ’95 
S. F. Eddy, ’96 


1894 
G. B. Wilson, ’94 
F. Davis, ’95 
W. F. Cameron, ’95 
F. M. Forbes, ’96 
1895 
L. T. Damon, c.s. 
K. H. Lewis, ’96 
1896 


C. C. Bull, ’98 

F. L. Ames, ’98 
H. Adams, ’98 

J. B. Moulton, ’98 


1897 
S. Hollister, ’97 
C. Thomson, ’99 
C. H. McDuffie, ’99 
B. H. Whitbeck, ’99 


1898 
G. D. Marvin, ’99 
J. F. Perkins, ’99 
H. Adams, ’98 
R. F. Blake, ’99 


1899? 

Bow, L. Endicott,/or1 
2. J. F. Perkins, ’99 
3. J.D. Kernan, ’oo 

Str. R.F. Blake, ’99 

Cox. R. H. Howe, ’o1 

Time: 

Harvard, Iom. SIs. 
Yale, 11m. 6s. 


1900 
Bow, H. P. Henderson, ’o1 
2. R.H. Goodell, ’o2 

3. G.M. McConnell, ’o1 
Str. G. Bancroft, ’o2 
Cox. R. H. Howe, ’o1 
Time: 

Harvard, 13m. 22s. 

Yale, 13m. 334%s. 


IgOI 
Bow, W. James, ’03 

2. R. Derby, ’o3 

3- R.S. Francis, ’o2 
Str. M.R. Brownell, ’o2 
Cox. R. H. Howe, ’or 
Time: 

Harvard, 11m. 49 %s. 

Yale, 12m. 9%s. 


1902 

Bow, E. E. Smith, ’o2 

2. R. Derby, ’03 

. R.S. Francis, ’o2 

Str. M.R. Brownell, ’o2 
Cox. M.H. Ivy, ’o4 
Time: 

Harvard, I1m. 19s. 

Yale, 11m. 254s. 


1903 
Bow, H. C. Ober, ’o5 
2. H. B. Webster, ’05 
3. J. B. Ayer, ’03 
Str. H. G. Dillingham, ’04 
Cox. M. H. Ivy, ’04 
Time: 
Yale, tom. 59%s. 
Harvard, 11m. 10o%s. 


1904 

Bow, H. C. Ober, ’o5 

2. O.N. Shepard, ’06 

3. J. P. Bowditch, ’o5 
Str. F.G. Macomber, ’04 
Cox. J. R. Montgomery, ’06 

Harvard, 12m, 12s. 

Yale, 12m. Is. 


1905 
Bow, E. Farley, ’07 

2. E. George, c.s. 

3. A. G. Gill, 06 
Str. W. W. Corlett, ’06 
Cox. J. R. Montgomery, ’06 
Time: 

Harvard, 11m. 22s. 

Yale, 11m. 27s. 


1 In 1896 the Athletic Committee voted that a sweater with an “H” be issued to crew “substitutes.” The 
awarding of a crew ‘“H” to substitutes who were taken with the crew to Springfield, Saratoga, and New Lon- 
don had long been the custom. 2 First four-oared crew. 
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1 First year of second eights. 
Committee of June 1, 1914, 


1906 
Bow, A. G. Gill, ’06 
2S. Bs Swaim, ’ 07, 
3. N.F. Emmons, ’07 
Str. G.G. Ball, ’o8 
Cox. R. V. Arnold, ’08 
Time: 
Yale, 11m. 45s. 
Harvard, 12m. 21s. 


1907 
Bow, C. Wiggins, "08 
2. S. B. Swaim, ’ 07 
3. L. Burchard,’ 07 
Sao, GaG, Bacon, 08 
Coxa Rave Arnold, 08 
Time: 
Yale, 12m. 33s. 
Harvard, 13m. I5s. 


1908 

Bow, R. Ellis, ’o9 

2. G. G. Bacon, ’08 

B12 Withington, ’ 09 
Str. F. A. Reece, 09 
Cox. McG. A. King, ’10 
Time: 

Yale, 1om. 334s. 

Harvard, tom. 43s. 


1909 

Bow, R. Whitney, ’11 

2. H. Forster, ’11 

3. W.R. Severance, ’o9 
Str. S.A. Sargent, 10 
Cox. McG. A. King, ’t0 
Time: 

Harvard, 13m. 14s. 

Yale, 13m. 23s. 


ROWING 


IgIO 

Bow, C. Loring, ’10 

3), Shy AN Sargent, ’ 10 

3a) Gol Balch, i12) 
Str. H. Forster, "tr 
Cox. H. M. Voorhees, ’12 
Time: 

Harvard, 13m. %s. 

Yale, 13m. 18s. 


IgII 

Bow, J. G. Wiggins, ’12 

2. G. Von L. Meyer, 713 

sr, la, 1D) Morgan, “0g 
Str. a Waite, "11 
Cox. A. T. Abeles, ’13 
Time: 

Harvard, 13m. 37/4s. 

Yale, 13m. 52s. 


1912 
Bow, G. F. Stratton, ’13 
2. F.H. Trumbull, ’14 
3. E. D. Morgan, 13 
Stia ass Chanlers ra 
Cox. A. T. Abeles, ’13 
Time: 
Harvard, 11m. 24s. 
Yale, 11m. 55s. 


1913 

ow, L. Saltonstall, ’14 
2. T.J. D. Fuller, ’15 
3. H.A. Murray, 15 
Str. W. T. Gardiner, ’14 
Cox. A. T. Abeles, ’13 
Time: 

Harvard, I1m. 52s. 

Yale, 12m. 11s. 


1g14 1? 
L. Saltonstall, ’14 
lea Curtis, 04) 
Second eight won. 


Bo 


be seniors or who had been members of the crew for two years. 
2 By vote of the Athletic Committee, January 10, 1922. 


CREW MANAGERS 


1879 W. Trimble, ’79 IgOI 
1880 C. Ware, 80 1902 
1881 S. Hammond, ’81 1903 
1882 G. Waring, 782 1904 
1883 L. E. Sexton, ’84 1905 
1884 A. T. French, ’85 1906 
1885 W. R. Wilson, ’86 1907 
1886 F. S. Coolidge, ’87 1908 
1887 F. G. Balch, ’88 1909 
1888 Gal. Keyes, ’ 89 1910 
1889 S. Dexter, ’90 IgII 
1890 Ub Brooks, *gI 1912 
1891 Was Forbes, *92 1913 
1892 S.C, Davis, 93 1914 
1893 J. H. Morgan, ’94 1915 
1894 C. H. Mills, ’95 1916 
1895 A. Borden, ’96 1917 
1896 L. Blagden, ’96 1918 
1897 W. Woodward, "98 1919 
1898 R. DeK. Gilder, * 99 1920 
1899 C. C. Mann, ’99 1921 
1900 J. L. Saltonstall, ’0o 1922 


IgIS 
H. H. Meyer, ’15 
J. Talcott, 716 
H. S. Middendorf, ’16 
Second eight lost. 
1916 
. W. Busk, ’16 
. F. Herrick, ’16 
W. Middendorf, ’16 
. S. Middendorf, "16 
Dotter cn 
male Brown,’ 17 
oak. Cameron, iijaeoxes 
Second eight won. 


1918 
J. W. Angell, ’18 
Second eight lost. 


1919 
W. C. Chanler, ’19 
G. L. Batchelder, ’19 
R. N. Durfee, ’19, Cox. 
Second eight won. 
1920 
C. F. Batchelder, ’20 
S. Damon, ’21 
dis Pondscon 
Second eight lost. 
1921 
H. R. Atkinson, ’21 2 
T. T. Pond, ’21 
S. A. Duncan, ’22 
Second eight won. 
1922 
. Duncan, ’22 
. Nickerson, ’ 22 
. Campbell,’ 22 
. Fuller,’ 23 
. Badger,’ 23, Cox. 
Second eight won. 


PrP mAs 


From 1913 “H” crew substitutes here recorded are, by the vote of the Athletic 
“those members of the second eight-oared crew rowing against Yale who might 


. Schweppe, ” 02 
. Welch, ’o2 
. Downs,” 03 
- Manning, ’ O4 
- Derby, ’o5 

. Emerson, 706 
hitney, ’ 07 
owes, 08 

. Denny,’ (09 

. Thayer, ’ Io 
selin, ’ ne 
owell, ’ 
Ree I 3 

. Aspinwall, ’ 

- Cobb, ’15 

. Felton, ’ 16 

. Howe, ’ 171 

. Tribble, ’19 
. Howe, ocC, 
: Houghton, ’ 21 
E.E. Long,’ 21 
J. W. Watson, ’22 


BaP oer 


mapnaast maya ere gee 
Sa One aay 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACES 


Place Miles 
1852 August 3 Winnipesaukee 21 
1855 July 21 Springfield 32 
1859 July 26 Worcester 37 
1860 July 24 Worcester 3 
1864 July 29 Worcester 3 
1865 July 28 Worcester 3 
1866 July 27 Worcester gi 
1867 July 19 Worcester 3 
1868 July 24 Worcester 3 
1869 July 23 Worcester 3 
1870 July 22 Worcester 5} 
1872 July 24 Springfield 3° 
1873 July 17 Springfield 3 
1874 July 18 Saratoga 3 
1875 July 14 Saratoga 3 
1876 June 30 Springfield 412 
1877 June 30 Springfield 4 
1878 June 28 New London 4 
1879 June 27 New London 4 
1880 July 1 New London 4 
1881 July 1 New London 4 
1882 June 30 New London 4 
1883 June 28 New London 4 
1884 June 26 New London 4 
1885 June 26 New London 4 
1886 July 2 New London 4 
1887 Nralyge ok New London 4 
1888 June 29 New London 4 
1889 June 28 New London 4 
1890 June 27 New London 4 
1891 June 26 New London 4 
1892 July 1 New London 4 
1893 June 30 New London 4 
1894 June 28 New London 4 
1895 June 28 New London 4 
1897 June 25 Poughkeepsie 4% 
1898 June 23 New London 4% 
1899 June 29 New London 4 
1900 June 28 New London 4 
IgOI June 27 New London 4 
1902 June 26 New London 4 
1903 June 25 New London 4 
1904 July 1 New London 4 
1905 June 29 New London 4 
1906 June 28 New London 4 
1907 June 27 New London 4 
1908 June 25 New London 4 
1909 July 1 New London 4 
IgI0 June 30 New London 4 
IgII June 30 New London 4 
1912 June 21 New London 4 
1913 June 20 New London 4 
1914 June 19 New London 4 
1915 June 25 New London 4 
1916 June 23 New London 4 
1918 June 1 Derby, Conn. 216 
1919 June 20 New London 417 
1920 June 25 New London 4 
1921 June 24 New London 4 
1922 June 23 New London 4 


HarvarD 30 


12 miles straightaway. $8-oared lapstreak boats, 
with coxswains, 

3 miles with turn. Allowance of 11 seconds per 
oar to smaller boats. Actual times given. _ 
“Tris.” 8-oared lapstreak boat, with coxswain. 
“YY.” 4-oared,norudder. | 

“Nereww.” 6-oared with coxswain. 
“Nauti.us.” 6-oared with coxswain. 
1859-1870. 3 miles with turn. 6-oared shells 
with rudder, steered by bow oar. f 

Ran into Harvard, who were leading at the 
turning stake, Yale disqualified. See page 52. 
1872-1875. Intercollegiate Regattas. 3 miles 
straightaway. Same type of shells. Order. of 
crews at finish can be found in general rowing 
summary. 


sam no tw 


oo 


o 


Winner H. MG 
Harvard (by about 2 lengths) 
Harvard 22m, 3 24m. 5 

22m. 478. 4 25m. 6 
Harvard I9m. 18s. 20m. 18s. 
Harvard 18m. 53s. I9m. 54s. 
Yale I9m. 43348. 19m. Is. 
Yale 19m. 9s. 18m. 42%s. 
Harvard 18m. 434s. 19m. Ios. 
Harvard 18m. 1234s. I9m. 254s. 
Harvard 17m. 484s. 18m. 384s. 
Harvard 18m. 2s. 18m. IIs. 
Harvard 20m. 30s. (fouled) 8 
Harvard 16m. 57s. 18m. I3s. 
Yale (uncertain) 1° 16m. 59s. 
Harvard 16m. 56s. (disabled) 1 
Harvard 17m. 5s. 17m. 144s. 
Yale 22m, 3Is. 22m. 2s. 
Harvard 24m. 36s. 24m. 438. 
Harvard 20m. 4434s. 21m. 29s. 
Harvard 22m. 15s. 23m. 58s. 
Yale 25m. 9s. 24m. 27s. 
Yale 22m. Igs. 22m. 138. 
Harvard 20m. 47%s. 20m. 504s. 
Harvard 25m. 464s. 26m. 59s. 
Yale 20m. 48s. 20m. 3Is. 
Harvard 25m. 154s. 26m. 30s. 
Yale 2Im. $s. 20m. 42s. 
Yale 23m. 104s. 22m. 56s. 
Yale 21m. 24s. 20m. Ios. 
Yale 2Im. 55s. 2Im. 30s. 
Yale 21m. 40s. 2Im. 29s. 
Harvard 2Im. 238. 2Im. 57s. 
Yale 21m. 424s. 20m. 48s. 
Yale 25m. 15s. 25m. 1s. 
Yale 24m. 38s. 23m. 454s. 
Yale 22m. 5s. 2Im. 30s. 
Yale 21m. 20m. 448. 
Yale 24m. 35s. 24m. 2s. 
Harvard 20m. 52%s. 2Im. 13s. 
Yale 21m. 37%s. 21m, 12%s. 
Yale 23m. 458. 23m. 378s. 
Yale 20m. 338. 20m. 20s. 
Yale 20m. 293%s. 20m. 194s. 
Yale 22m. Ios. 2Im. 40s. 
Yale 22m. 36s. 22m. 334s. 
Harvard 23m. 2s. 23m. IIs. 
Yale 2Im. I3s. 2Im. Ios. 
Harvard 24m. Ios. (not taken) 14 
Harvard 21m. Sos. 22m. Ios. 
Harvard 20m. 4644s. * 21m. 4s. 
Harvard 22m. 448. 23m. 40%s. 
Harvard 2Im. 4334s. 22m. 4s. 
Harvard 21m. 42s. 22m. 208. 
Yale 21m. 16%s. 21m. 16s. 
Yale 21m. 134s. 20m. 52s. 
Harvard 20m. 2s, 15 20m. 178. 
Harvard Iom. 58s. IIm. O4s. 
Yale 21m. 47%s. 21m. 423%s, 
Harvard 23m. IIs. 23m. 46s. 
Yale 20m. 44%s. 2om. 4Is. 
Yale 22m. O6s. 2Im. 538. 
YALE 30 


10 See pages 58, 60, and 62. 

1 Collided with Harvard. See page 64. 

12 4 miles straightaway. 8-oared shells, with cox- 
swain. 

13 Triangular race, Harvard, Yale, Cornell; Cornell 
won, 

14 Yale stroke taken from shell near the three-mile 
mark, See page III. 

15 Record for the course. 

16 2 miles straightaway. 
swains. 

17 With the 1919 race the New London course 
became about 150 feet less than four miles, by 
reason of the construction of the new railroad 
bridge. 


8-oared shells, with cox- 
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SUMMARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES 


Until 1871 all races were rowed over one-half the number of miles in the “Miles” column and return. Excep- 
tions are shown in the footnotes. After 1870 all races were straightaway, without turn. 

Until 1877 all crews were six-oared unless otherwise noted. After 1876 all crews were eight-oared. 

Actual times are given but time allowance given by larger number a oars is given in footnotes. 


Course Miles Crews Time Course Miles Crews Time 
re ee oe 1860 — continued 
ug. 3 reese 21 Harvard (Oneida) ; won by July 4 Charles 3 Harvard 18m.5328. 
P Yale (Shawmut) 2 8 River ae Riley 3 21m.109s. 
y i 1638. 
Yale (Undine) 2 Unio ls Epis 
nion 3 not tak 
1855 : ; July 24 Quinsiga- 3 Harvard 18m. ae 
July 21 Connecticut 3 Harvard (Iris) 2 22m.4 mond, Yale 19m.osss. 
Rie) feld Bas tN eee map Worcester Brown 21m. 15s. 
jim ak sae (Nc alia) pea cake 1864 
18 56 July 29 une 3 vale : Igm. OIs. 
July 4 Charles 3 Robert Emmett’ 21m. 23s. Wares es Be 
River Harvard 2 21m. 08s. 86 
Washington 2 21m. 38s. Loos x ee 
Undaunted’  23m.28s. | July 28 Quinsiga- 3 Yale 18m.423s. 
Olympia 2 25m. 06s. ave Harvard 19m. O9gs, 
1857 orcester 
June13 Charles 3 Unions 20m. 21s. July 29 Quinsiga~ 3 Yale 19m.053s. 
River Harvard 2 20m.203s. mond, Harvard 19.2038, 
Urania 6 22m. ener 
18 58 itizens 
Junetg Charles 3 Harvard 19m. 22s. Hea 
River Fare Hill Boy) marissa eee Co eee 
Roberelb mmctlnormisosue anlulya27 al Ouinsica— meg meldarvard 18m.4338- 
Si vamivgeeie 21m. sos. mond, Yale Igm. Ios. 
Stirling 22m. Oss. Worcester 
Bunker Hill 23m. 1867 
James Buchanan 7 July 4 Charles 441 Harvard 27.3538. 
July 5 Charles 68 Harvard 40m. 25s. River Piscataqua 27m.583s. 
River Fort Hill Boy 41m. 44s. Cambridge gom.123s. 
Lexington 42m. 30s. J. W. Dickenson withdrew 
Stirling 43m. 04s. July 19 Quinsiga- 3 Harvard 18m.123s. 
ene not taken mond, Yale I9m.253s. 
xile not taken Worcester 
jones Buchanan not chen 1868 
ate Kean not taken 
ly Charles C. A. Peverelly 1 3 
1859 July 4 Cl 3 : elly I9m.193s. 
ae 
June22 Charles 3 Harvard I9m.1I3s. met Benate Troo See 
River Leader? 20m.343S. l 8] i : or 
WiteAwales pai July 22 Quinsiga- 3 C.A.Peverelly 17m.403s. 
Ue mond, Harvard 17m. 538. 
July 26 Ses 3 a Igm. 18s. Worcester L. H. Powers 18m. 53s. 
mond, ale 20m. 18s. North End Boy 18m.263s. 
Worcester Brown 24m. 40s. Harbor Boy not takea 
July 27 Quine 3 vale 5 I9m. oe July 24 Saar ie 3 wale 4 17m.483s. 
mon arvar 19m. 16s. mon arvar 18m.384s. 
Worcester, Worcester So 
itizens I 869 
Regatta Jun 
e1s Charles 3 Harvard 8 21m.28s,12 
1860 River George Roahr 3 . 198 
21m. 12s. 
June 23 Charles 3 Harvard 19m. 37s. Lady Given 21m. 48s. 
River phemibck 20m. 20s. J. A. Hurley s not taken 
rown 20m. 50s. Junet7 Mystic Harvard 3 
Thomas H.Daley? 22m. 47s. River c Coane Roahr ? un cae 
June2s5 South 2 Harvard 12m. 38s. J. A. Hurley? 29m. 28s. 
Boston Shamrock 13m. 43s. | July 5 Charles 3 Harvard 3 22m.275 
Quickstep 3 14m. 08 Ri sisgalh 
aes “i - 08s. iver George Roahr# 23m,173s. 
Boss ae pee William C. Adams $ fouled 
not taken Union 3 withdrew 
1 Straightaway. 2 Eight oars. 3 Four oars. 4 Allows 11 secs. per extra oar to smaller boats. 


5 Allowed 40 secs. § Allowed jo secs. 7 Fouled Stirling. 8 With three tu 9 
22 secs. Did not finish, One mile and return and repeat. 2 Has ee by Saer Node a pe 
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July 23 
Aug. 27 


1870 
July 22 


1871 
July 19 


July 21 


1872 
July 24 


1873 


July 17 


1874 
July 18 


1875 
July 14 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles Crews 
1869 — continued 
Quinsiga- 3 Harvard 
mond, Yale 
Worcester 
Thames 44! Oxford? 
River, Harvard 2 
England 
Quinsiga- 3 Harvard 
mond, Yale 
Worcester 
Connecticut 3 Atalanta 
River, Harvard 
Ingleside 
Connecticut 3 Mass. Agri. Col. 
River, Harvard 
Ingleside Brown 
Connecticut 3 Amherst 
River, Harvard 
Springfield Mass. Agri. Col. 
Bowdoin 
Williams 
Yale 
Connecticut 3 Yale 
River, Wesleyan 
Springfield Harvard 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 
Columbia 
Bowdoin 
Mass. Agri. Col. 
Cornell 
Trinity 
Williams 
Lake 3 Columbia 
Saratoga, Wesleyan 
Saratoga, Harvard 
INSEYs Williams 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 
Trinity 
Princeton 
Yale 
Lake 3. Cornell 
Saratoga, Columbia 
Saratoga, Harvard 
INS, Dartmouth 
Wesleyan 
Yale 
Amherst 
Brown 
Williams 
Bowdoin 
Hamilton 
Union 
Princeton 


1876 


June 3o 


1 Straightaway. * 
the prize. Yale disqualified. 


Connecticut 46 Yale 


River, 
Springfield 


oars and coxswain. 


Harvard 


2 Four oars and coxswain. 
4 Diagonal finish race, see page 58. 


ROWING 


Time 


18m. 02s. 
18m. IIs. 


22m.4138. 
22m.4738. 


20m. 30s. 3 


18m.193s. 
I9m.223s. 


16m.463s. 


16m.324s, 
16m. 57s. 
17m. IOs. 
17m. 31s. 
17m. 59s. 
18m. 13s. 


16m.59s.4 


eRe AE se 


16m.423s. 
16m. 50s. 
16m. 56s. 
17m.0848. 
17m. 31s. 
18m. 00s. 
18m. 23s. 


18m. 28s. 
5 


16m.534S. 
17m.044S. 
17m. O58. 
17.1048. 
17m.1348. 
17m.1438. 
17m.294s. 
17m.3348- 
17.4348. 
17m.s50$s. 
not taken 
not taken 
not taken 


22m. 02s. 
22m. 3Is. 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles 


1876 — continued 


July 19 


1877 


June 26 
June 30 


1878 


June 28 


1879 


June 27 


1880 
July 1 


1881 


June 27 
July 1 
1882 


June 17 


June 30 


1883 


June 20 
June 28 


1884 


June 18 
June 26 


1885 


June 20 
June 26 


1886 


June 26 
July 2 
1887 


June 27 
July 1 
1888 


June 29 


Lake 4 
Saratoga, 
Saratoga, 
N.Y. 
Connecticut 4 
River, 
Springfield 
Connecticut 4 
River, 
Springfield 
New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 
Charles 2 
River 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New al 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 

New 4 
London 


Crews 


Cornell 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Union 
Wesleyan 
Princeton 


Harvard 
Columbia 


Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 
Yale 


Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Narragansett 
Boat Club 
Harvard, 85 
Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Yale 


Columbia 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Columbia 


Yale 
Harvard 


Yale 
Harvard 


See page 64. 
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Time 


17mM.0548. 
17m.184s. 
17m.2738. 
17m.583s. 
18m.1ols. 


rpms 


21m. 37s. 
21m. 50s. 


24m. 36s. 
24m. 438. 


20m.443s. 
21m. 298. 


22m. 15s. 
23m. 58s. 


24m. 278. 
25m. 09s. 


21m. 453. 
21m. 58s. 


22m. 138. 
22m. 19s. 


IIm. 30s. 


IIm. 59s. 
12m. 04s. 
20m.4738. 
20m. 503s. 


24m. 458. 
25m. 558. 
25m.463s. 
26m. 59s. 


24m. 31S. 
24m. 398. 
20m. 31s. 
20m. 48s. 


24m. 278. 
26m. 22s. 
25m.154s. 
26m. 30S. 


21m. 38s. 
22m. 038. 
2om. 42s. 
21m.o5%s. 


20m. 208, 
20m. 29s. 
22m. 56s. 
23m.103s. 


20m. IOs. 
2Im. 248. 


3 Was fouled and disabled while leading at stake. Received 
5 Disabled. 


6 Right 
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1889 
May 8 


June 28 


1890 


June 27 


1891 


June 26 
1892 
July 1 


1893 


June 30 


1894 


June 28 


1895 


June 28 


1896 


June 26 


1897 


June 25 


1898 


June 23 
1899 
June 29 


1900 
June 28 


1901 
June 27 


1902 
June 26 


noes 


June 25 


1904 
July 1 


1905 
May 27 


June 29 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles 


Charles 
River 


New 


London 


New 
London 


New 


London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


Hudson 
River, 

Pough- 
keepsie 


Hudson 
River, 
Pough- 
keepsie 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


New 
London 


Charles 
River 


New 
London 


Crews 


2 Harvard 
B.A. A. 
Union B. C. 


vee cale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Harvard 


Yale 


Bee vale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


Am vale 


Harvard 


4 Cornell 


Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 


4 Cornell 


Yale 
Harvard 


4 Cornell 


Yale 
Harvard 


4 Harvard 


Yale 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


1% Cornell 
Harvard 


4 Yale 


Harvard 


ROWING 


Time 


gm. 438; 

1om.043s. 
rom. 26s. 
21m. 30S. 
2Im. 55s. 


21m. 29s. 
2Im. 40s. 


21m. 23s. 
21m. 57s. 


20m. 48s. 
21m. 42s. 


25m.OIzs. 
25m. 15s. 


23m.4538. 
24m. 38s. 


21m. 30s. 
22m. Oss. 


19m. 298. 
I9m. 32s. 
20m. IIs. 
21m. 398. 


20m. 34S. 
20m. 44S. 
2Im. 


23m. 48s. 
24m. O2s. 
24m. 35S. 


20m. 523s. 
21m. 13s. 


4 
21m.1258. 
21m.372s. 


23m. 37S. 
23m. 45s. 


20m. 20s. 
20m. 338. 


20m. 19s. 
20m. 292s. 


21m.4038. 
22m. Ios. 


rom.ogis. 
Iom. 3Is. 
22m.333s. 
22m. 36s. 


1906 
May 25 


June 28 
Sept. 8 

1907 
May 11 


May 30 


June 27 


1908 
Apr. 22 


May 30 


June 25 


1909 
Apr. 17 


May 31 


July 1 


1910 
Apr. 21 


May 30 


June 30 


IgII 
May 27 


June 30 


1gI2 
May 24 


June 21 


1913 
May 12 


May 24 


June 20 


1 Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile mark. 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles 


Charles 1 
River 

New 4 
London 
Thames 4x 
River, 

Eng. 


Charles 17 
River 

Lake 2 
Cayuga, 
Ithaca, 

INDY: 


New 4 
London 


Severn 2 
River, | 
Annapolis, 


Charles 1% 
River 


New 4 
London 


Charles 1% 
River 

Lake 2 
Cayuga, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


New 4 
London 


Severn 2 
River, _ 
Annapolis, 


Charles 1% 
River 


New 4 
London 


Charles 1% 
River 


New 4 
London 


Charles 1% 
River 


New 4 
London 


Charles 1% 
River 


Lake 2 
Cayuga, 
Ithaca, 

INN 

New 4 
London 


Crews 


Cornell 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Yale 


Cambridge 
Harvard 


Columbia 
Harvard 


Cornell 
Harvard 


Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 


U.S. N. Acad. 


Harvard 
Cornell 


Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 
Columbia 


Cornell 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 


U.S. N. Acad. 


Cornell 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 


Cornell 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 


Cornell 
Harvard 
Princeton 
Harvard 
Yale 


Princeton 
Harvard 
U. of Penn. 


Cornell 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Yale 


Finished with seven men. 


Time 


1om.4I¢s. 
10m.522s. 
23m. 02s. 
23m. IIs. 
19m. 18s. 
I9m. 24s. 


gm. I6s. 
gm. 18s. 
IIm. ols. 
I1m.034s. 


2Im. Ios. 
2Im. 13s. 


Tom. 3Is. 
Iom. 33s. 


1om. 47S. 

IIm. 24s. 

24m. IOs. 
not taken ! 


gm. $4s. 

Iom. 13s. 
Iom. 4Is. 
Iom. 47s. 


IIm. 23s. 
IIm. 27s. 
20m.464s. 
21m. o4s. 


IOm. 59s. 
11m.o8$s. 
22m. 44s. 
23m.403s. 


gm. 263s. 
9m. 358. 
gm. 36s. 
21m.4338. 
22m, O4S. 


1om. 18s. 
Iom. 22s, 
Iom. 32s. 


Iom. 29s. 
Iom. SIs. 


21m. 428. 
22m. 20s, 


1914 
Apr. 25 
May 26 
June 19 


July 2 


July 3 


July 4 


IgIS 
Apr. 24 


May 22 


June 25 


1916 
Apr. 21 


May 20 
June 23 


1918 
Apr. 27 


June 1 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles Crews 
Severn 1% U.S.N. Acad. 
River, Harvard 
Annapolis, 

Md. 

Charles 1% Cornell 
River Harvard 
New 4 Yale 
‘London Harvard 
Thames 1% Harvard 2nd 
River, Leander 
Henley, 

Eng. 

Thames 1546 Harvard 2nd 
River, Winnipeg 
Henley, 

Eng. 

Thames 156 Harvard 2nd 
River, Union B. C. 
Henley, 

Eng. 

Severn 1% Harvard 
River, Ursa Naacads 
Annapolis, Md. 

Lake 2 Harvard 
Cayuga, Cornell 
Ithaca, 

INS NYe 

New 4 Yale 
London Harvard 
Lake 1% Princeton 
Carnegie Harvard 
Charles 1% Harvard 
River Cornell 

New 4 Harvard 
London Yale 

Lake 1% Harvard 
Carnegie Princeton 
Housatonic, 2 Harvard 
Derby, Yale 

Conn, 


1 Grand Challenge Cup heats. 


ROWING 


Time 


6m. 433s. 
6m. 45s. 


gm. 38s. 
gm. 423s. 
2Im. I6s. 
21m.16¢s. 


7m. 378.1 
I length 


7m.) 
2 length 


7m. 20s.1 
ttlengths 


6m. 53s. 
7m. O4S. 


Iom.412s. 
3 length 


20m. 52s. 
21m.133s. 


~ gm. 123s. 


gm. 13s. 
gm. 47S. 
gm. 548. 


20m. 02s. 
20m. 178. 


gm. 57s. 
Iom. 


tom. 58s. 
IIm. O48. 


To19 


June 20 
1920 


Apr. 26 


May 1 


May 22 


June 25 


1921 
May 7 


May 22 
May 29 
June 24 


1922 
Apr. 29 


May 6 


May 13 


June 23 


RACE SUMMARY 


Course Miles Crews 
New 4 Yale 
London Harvard 
Severn 2 U.S.N. Acad. 
River, Harvard 
Annapolis, 
Charles 1% Princeton 
River Harvard 
U. of Penn. 
Lake 2 Cornell 
Cayuga, Harvard 
Ithaca, 
ING Mo 
New 4 Harvard 
London Yale 
Lake 1% Princeton 
Carnegie U.S.N. Acad. 
Harvard 
Charles 1% Harvard 
River Mass. In. Tech, 
Charles 1% Cornell 
River Harvard 
New 4 Yale 
London Harvard 
Charles 15% U. of Penn. 
River Harvard 
Charles 1% U.S.N. Acad. 
River Princeton 
Harvard 
Charles 14 Harvard 
River Mass. In. Tech. 
New 4 Yale 
London Harvard 


Henley Royal Regatta. 
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Time 


21m.424s. 
21m.472s. 


IIm. 48s. 
12m. OSs. 


9m. 478. 
gm. 489s. 
gm. 59s. 


Iom. 17s. 
1om. 55s. 


23m. IIs. 
23m. 46s. 


gm.4838. 
9m.51%0s. 
10m.o54s. 


gm. 59s. 
4 lengths 


gm. 49S. 
rom. OIs. 


20m. 418s. 
20m.4438. 


7m. 58. 
7m. 638. 


Iom. 28s. 
Iom. 49S. 
10m. 57S. 


11m. 34s. 
IIm. 948. 


21m. 538. 
22m. o6s. 
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THE BASEBALL H 


A BLACK H ON A CRIMSON SWEATER 


Tue first Varsity baseball H was old English in type and in color magenta and 
was worn by the first University Nine in the spring of 1865. It was embroidered 
on the breast of a grey flannel shirt similar in design to that of the old time 
handtub fireman and was worn until 1882 although the ’76 Nine introduced 
sleeveless white jerseys with a crimson block H, knee breeches and crimson 
stockings, the actual playing uniform through 1886. Until 1876 the Nine played 
in long grey flannel trousers tucked in their boots at the bottom. 

The ’87, 88, and ’89 Nines wore crimson playing jerseys with the H in white 
and, instead of the present-day sweater, a flannel ‘“‘blazer”’ with broad crimson 
and black vertical stripes and on its black breast pocket crossed bats and the 
letters H.U.B.B.C. in crimson. The ’90 Nine adopted the grey flannel shirt 
with the crimson H on the breast pocket, grey flannel knee breeches and crim- 
son stockings which have been worn to the present day. 

The sweater was first regularly used by the ’91 Nine and was black with a 
small crimson H on the left breast. In 1896 the Athletic Committee pre- 
scribed the black H and crimson sweater of the present time. 

The determination of the baseball H men has presented some difficulties, 
as in football. In the first twenty-five years of Varsity baseball at Cambridge 
practically all members of what today would be known as the squad, wore the 
H if they played in any game on the schedule although there was a clear mental 
distinction between the Nine and the substitutes. During this period and in 
fact until 1896 the captain of the Nine alone could award the H. In 1806 the 
Athletic Committee provided for the first time that: ‘‘The sweater with the 
“H”’ to be issued to every man on the Team and every substitute going with 
the Team, the ‘“‘H.’’s of the sweaters to be returned to the Managers at the end 
of the season by every man who has not played in one of the most important 
games of the season to be determined by the Captain of the Team in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Athletic Committee.” In these years there- 
fore, men can be found in the pictures wearing the H to whom it was not finally 
awarded. It was not until 1912 that the Athletic Committee provided that, 
‘Students shall be entitled to wear the ‘““H”’ who as members of the University 
Team have taken part in a game with Yale.” 

After gathering as much information as possible from former players, from 
the minutes of the Athletic Committee and from the records of the Athletic 
Association, and after comparing team pictures with the box scores of the most 
important games of the different years, the following general rules have been 
followed in compiling the list of baseball H men in this book. 

From 1865 to 1893 inclusive, all players in the team pictures and all other 
men who played against Yale and Princeton. After 1893, those who have 
played against Yale; those who have played against Princeton until 1910, in- 
clusive; and those who have played against the University of Pennsylvania in 
1896 and from 1900 to 1906, inclusive. 
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BASEBALL 


BASEBALL AT HARVARD 


Witu1aM T. Rem, or 


ASEBALL as played today is so entirely different from the parent 

game of nearly seventy-seven years ago that a few brief comments 
on the early stages of its development seem essential to a proper under- 
standing of its inception at Harvard. 

A careful search of old records seems to indicate that, while ball games 
of various types were known and played in this country at a very early 
date, the year 1845 marks the beginning of what is now regarded as our 
national game. This date is selected because it records the birth of the 
Knickerbocker Baseball Club of New York, the first real club ever formed. 
Crude as these early games must have been they were nevertheless the 
starting point of that long and never ending struggle for mastery between 
the offensive and defensive branches of the game, which, through the 
intervening years, have occasioned over eight hundred changes in the 
playing rules and have evolved for us the game as it now stands. 

In that long struggle hardly a single feature of the game has survived 
in its original form except the distance of ninety feet between the bases 
as determined by General Abner Doubleday who first devised the game 
in 1839 and who later, having graduated from West Point, as a Captain 
of Artillery sighted at Fort Sumter the first Union cannon fired in the 
Civil War. New names for the various positions have crept in, bare 
hands have been slipped into gloves, the catcher of the calloused hand 
and scarred face and fingers has been supplanted by the modern knight 
with mask, protector, shin guards, and mitt, and the pitcher with his 
limited underhand delivery and overload of work has been freed and 
coddled. The ball has been improved and standardized and the bat 
limited in length, size, and material. The player who was formerly “out” 
when his batted ball was caught on the first bounce, or was retired 
when hit, while between the bases, by a ball thrown at him by a fielder, 
now runs unmolested to his base in an endeavor to win his race with the 
ball; and finally the four stakes or posts sticking four or five feet out of 
the ground, which formerly did duty for bases, were supplanted by the 
present canvas bags. 

These few illustrations affording as they do only a very limited glimpse 
of the process of evolution in the game are nevertheless typical and bring 
out as nothing else can, the necessity for making due allowances when 
comparing past records with those of the present. Then too, it should be 
borne in mind that Harvard baseball has not always been merely a fol- 
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150 BASEBALL 


lower in the changes but on the other hand has originated some of the 
most important of them. 

Between 1845 and 1861 there emerged from the playing fields of Amer- 
ica two distinct games of baseball, commonly known at that time as the 
New York and the Massachusetts games. Strange as it may seem neither 
game was played at Harvard, at least in any organized form, during any 
part of these sixteen years. In 1862, however, a group of boys entering 
college from Phillips Exeter Academy brought the New York game to 
Cambridge and thus laid the corner stone of one of our present major 
sports. From then on affairs moved rapidly. In December of that year 
George A. Flagg and Frank Wright, members of the (then) Freshman 
class, organized the ’66 Baseball Club to play the New York game, thus 
forming the first nine in the history of the college and inaugurating the 
first organized attempt to play the game. It is probable too that this 
positive action at Harvard had the effect of hastening the ascendency of 
the New York over the Massachusetts game among the various clubs of 
New England. 

In the spring of 1863 the interest in the new game became very keen 
and the need of an adequate playing field more and more pronounced. 
Cambridge Common seemed to be the best and most convenient solu- 
tion of this problem and a petition was therefore presented to the Cam- 
bridge City Government requesting permission to use that portion of the 
Common near the Washington Elm for this purpose. The petition was 
granted, and in due course, with the advice of James D’W. Lovett and 
other members of the Lowell Club, a diamond was laid out with the 
catcher facing west. Here in the shadow of the Washington Elm, with 
its Revolutionary memories, was Harvard’s first home field; forerunner 
of our present Soldiers Field, in part the magnificent gift of Major Henry 
L. Higginson, ’55, in memory of those, many of them Harvard’s sons, 
who at this very time were creating the soul of the gift on southern 
battle fields, and the grim news of war as men trooped to the Union colors 
must have pervaded this baseball field of 1863 much as it did our Soldiers 
Field in the 1917 and 1918 of vivid memory. 

Such coaching as the “Club” received was supplied by Flagg and 
Wright, assisted by a small group of players on the clubs in Boston, 
some of them graduates, who occasionally came out to Cambridge for 
that purpose. Invitations to play were sent to many of the colleges and 
among the first to the Yale class of ’66. To this pioneer challenge the 
Yale men replied that they did not play the game but hoped soon to do 
so and to meet Harvard on the ball field. A match was arranged with 
the Brown ’65 team and played at Providence on the Dexter Training 
Ground, June 27, 1863. This game was won by Harvard by a score of 
27 to 17 and is of importance only because it inaugurated intercollegiate 
baseball at Cambridge, although only by class nines. 
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It is interesting at this point to note the great simplicity of the scoring 
records which were kept then as now by representatives of each “Club.” 
The batting order, the positions of the players, the “outs,” and the 
“runs”? completed the box scores. In designating positions, P stood for 
pitcher, H (home) for catcher, A, B, and C for first, second, and third bases 
respectively, S for short stop, and R, M (middle), and L for right, center, 
and left fields. 

During the fall of 1863, for at this time football was not played, the ’67 
class Nine was formed, and the Sophomores and Freshmen had many an 
unrecorded contest. In the spring of 1864 the ’66 Nine abandoned the 
Cambridge Common and with the permission of the Faculty, took pos- 
session of the ‘Delta,’ now covered in part by Memorial Hall. It was 
properly graded and the field laid out with the batsman facing east. 

Under the rules of the first and original National Association of Base 

Ball Players (organized by amateur clubs in New York in 1857), which 
were at this time in force, a striker was out if the ball from his bat, whether 
fair or foul, was caught either on the fly or on the first bound. At the 
suggestion of the ’66 Nine, a game with the Lowell Club of Boston, prob- 
ably the strongest club in New England, was played July 9, 1864, under 
an agreement whereby the catching of the ball on the first bound, whether 
fair or foul, should not retire a “striker.” The fact that the game was 
played under this rule, and the peculiar nature of the ground, account 
in great measure for the large score, 55 to 25, made by the two nines. 
Subsequent games were played under the ruling that fair balls must be 
caught on the fly and at the next meeting of the National Association 
this contribution of the 66 Club, was adopted. 
* The part of Boston Common upon which this game of July 9 was 
played, and indeed all other important matches in Boston until 1868, 
was the northerly part of the Parade Ground. The batsman stood about 
one hundred and fifty feet from the Beacon Street Mall, nearly opposite 
58 Beacon Street, facing south. The ground was destitute of turf and, 
within the bases and about the catcher’s position, was as hard as a stone 
pavement. When the Ross ball, so popular from 1865 to 1868, was used, 
it was no uncommon occurrence for a ball from the bat to strike the 
ground within the bases, and yet be caught on the first bound by one 
of the outfielders. 

In the fall of 1864 there arose a desire to unite the best players of the 
various class nines on one team. This was accomplished at a meeting 
held on October 12, 1864, when the Harvard University Base Ball Club 
was formed with only four or five members, as it was intended to make 
election to the Club a compliment to the candidate. From its organiza- 
tion until the fall of ’66, control of the University Nine was with Flagg, 
the catcher, and Wright, the pitcher, the former acting as field captain. 

The uniform adopted was practically the same as that which had been 
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worn by the ’66 class Nine. It consisted of long grey pantaloons, grey shirts, 
with which neckties were sometimes worn, and grey caps trimmed with 
magenta. The bottom edges of the pantaloons were provided with draw 
strings to enable the player to gather them close about his ankles so that 
they might be tucked inside of his shoes or at any rate be kept from inter- 
fering with the freedom of his movements. There were no pads, because 


1867 NINE 


Smith Willard Hunnewell McKim 
Flagg Shaw Ames, Capt. Parker Sprague 


base sliding, as we know it, was then practically nonexistent. The 
shirts, like those of the old handtub firemen, were fastened in front 
with four buttons placed vertically at equal intervals from a point just 
below the middle of the right shoulder to the waistline. A similar set of 
buttons running down on the left gave the front of the shirt the ap- 
pearance of a shield, in the middle of which a large, old English, H was 
embroidered in magenta. How the color of these trimmings, selected 
contrary to orders by a Boston seamstress, supplanted for a period of 
years the heretofore accepted ‘‘Crimson,” is told in detail elsewhere in 
this book. Suffice it to say here, that magenta was the baseball color 
in the spring of 1863. Laced shoes with high tops and a very simple type 
of ‘“‘spikes’’ completed the costume. Each man outfitted himself with 
uniform and bat and paid his own traveling expenses. The players kept 
their outfits in their own rooms and dressed there. Regular and system- 
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atic practice was held on the field every afternoon, usually from five to 
seven, and in the gymnasium during the winter. 

In the spring of 1865 the University Nine was determined upon and a 
game played daily, weather permitting, with a second Nine composed of 
candidates for the University. The odds generally given were that the 
University should lose its innings by one out, so that each player became 


First Gymnasium (1859) 


accustomed to having a run depend upon his individual play. Fines 
were imposed for absence from practice and tardiness; and systematic 
training was rigidly enforced and adhered to. The first game played by 
the Harvard University Nine was on June 17, 1865, with the Trimountain 
Club of Boston, at the Fair Grounds in Boston where the City Hospital 
now stands, and resulted in a victory for Harvard bya score of 59 to 32. 

In September, 1864, Mr. John Lowell of Boston, to promote the inter- 
ests of the game, had presented to the ball clubs of New England a silver 
ball as an emblem of championship. The Lowell Club held it at this time 
and considered the Harvard Nine as its only formidable rival to the title. 
The long-looked for match between these clubs took place on Boston 
Common July 15, 1865. The silver ball was placed in a prominent posi- 
tion, and the game was played in the presence of several thousand spec- 
tators, which for that time was a very large attendance. The result, 
after a most exciting game, was a victory for Harvard by the score of 28 
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to 17. Thus in the very first year of its existence the University team 
took a proud place. On the 19th of July the Nine visited Williamstown 
and there defeated Williams College 35 to 20, in the first strictly inter- 
collegiate game in Harvard history. Following this contest, and after 
many futile attempts to arrange games with other college clubs, Har- 
vard considered herself ‘champion of College Nines.” 

In the college year 1865-66 games were played in the fall, a custom 
continued until the late eighties. The schedule was patterned quite 
closely after that of 1865 with games with outside clubs, other colleges, 
and the Lowells. In results achieved, however, it was most unsatisfactory 
for of the fourteen matches played only six were won and they, with one 
or two exceptions, from inferior teams. The games with the Lowells 
were regarded at this time and indeed for several years to come as the 
“big games”’ of the year. Harvard defeated this club in the fall 73 to 37 
and it is therefore easy to appreciate the disappointment at Cambridge 
when in the only game played between the two teams in the spring the 
Lowells inflicted a 37 to 27 defeat on Harvard and thus recovered posses- 
sion of the silver ball and the ‘‘Championship”’ of New England. Not- 
withstanding all this, there were several features of the season which are 
worthy of mention. In the second game on the schedule Harvard ran up 
the biggest score in her baseball history by defeating the Orient Club of 
East Boston by the amazing score of 97 to 11. Even this pales, however, 
before the score of 121 to 14 made by the Lowells against the Flyaways 
of East Boston in a four-hour game on June 2, 1866. 

During the May recess in the spring of 1866 the team journeyed to New 
York for the first extended trip ever made by a Harvard Nine. The ob- 
ject of the trip was to get practice, and a game was played on each of the 
four days of the visit. A New York daily in reviewing the first game, that 
with the Atlantics, pays the following tribute to Flagg, again captain of 
the Nine. “We cannot close our remarks without commending in the 
highest terms the ability, spirit, and endurance of Flagg. With both 
hands used up, a battered face, and a half blinded eye, he stood up to his 
post as unflinchingly as if he had been Casabianca on the traditional 
burning deck.” The final noteworthy feature of this year developed in 
Worcester on July 27 when Williams College defeated Harvard 39 to 37 
in the regatta day game. This was Harvard’s first defeat in an inter- 
collegiate contest and its last for seven years. This game was also mem- 
orable in that it marked the final appearance of Wright, ’66, for Harvard. 
Hats off to the man who with the exception of the last five games of his 
Senior year, pitched every scheduled game for three and a half years. 
Aside from Wright and Flagg the other outstanding player of the year 
was Ames, ’68, later on to become the beloved Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 

In the spring of 1867 the Nine moved its bases from the Delta to Jarvis 
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Field, which had been bought by the Committee of the Alumni and given 
to the College so that the Delta might become the site of Memorial Hall. 
Notable changes in the management and personnel of the team included 
the election of second baseman J. B. Ames, ’68, to the captaincy, the 
selection of A. Hunnewell, ’68, to fill Wright’s place as pitcher, the continu- 
ance of Flagg on the team during this his first year in the Law School and 
the addition to the playing force of R. G. Shaw, ’69, a remarkably fine 
first baseman. The team entered upon the season with two main objects 
in view, the recovery of the silver ball from the Lowells and the defeat 
of the Williams College team on regatta day at Worcester. They were 
successful in their efforts against the Lowells, though it took three games 
to decide the issue, but were denied even the chance to attain their second 
objective as a result of a two day storm which occasioned the cancellation 
of the game with Williams. In consequence the year 1867 stands out as 
the only one in Harvard history in which no games were played with other 
colleges. 

Honors were divided in the first two games with the Lowells but at this 
stage the long existing and friendly rivalry between the supporters of the 
two Clubs blazed forth into the fiercest type of partisan spirit and when 
the third and deciding game was played at Medford on June 1 the feeling 
ran very high. ‘This was among the last of the ‘no admittance fee’ 
games, and the attendance was immense; a special train of nineteen cars, 
filled to overflowing, came from Boston, and on foot and by every pos- 
sible means of conveyance, the adherents of the rival nines assembled.” 
The score at the end of the third inning was tied at ro all, but in the fourth 
and fifth Harvard by a display of some of the finest batting ever seen in 
New England, secured a commanding lead and won handsomely by the 
score of 39 to 28. In this achievement Ames and Shaw took prominent 
parts, Ames by his admirable management and general all around play 
and Shaw by his remarkable exhibition on first base where he put or as- 
sisted out no less than twenty men, and that without error. Owing to 
the impossibility of procuring an unprejudiced umpire in Massachusetts 
the novelty of delegating this responsibility to a professional was resorted 
to and Mr. Hayhurst, of the Athletic Club of Philadelphia, officiated at 
all three games. The series with the Lowells was the climax of the long 
struggle for supremacy between the two Clubs. ‘True it is that games 
between them continued as late as 1870, but a dispute arising in the late 
summer of 67 under the rules governing the play for the silver ball, 
brought about its withdrawal from the field of competition, thereby de- 
stroying much of the public interest and placing the remaining games in 
the category of ordinary contests. 

By this time the game of baseball had become quite stabilized and it 
will therefore prove interesting to see wherein it differed from the present 
day contests with which we are so familiar. 
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Upon entering the field, the first thing that would attract our attention 
would be the notable lack of whitewashed lines. Instead of the multi- 
plicity to which we are accustomed there were but five, and of these the 
two foul lines with their flags were the only ones that we would recognize. 
The line drawn through the home plate at right angles to an imaginary 
line from home to second, and extending three feet on either side of the 
plate, was the batter’s line, marking, for either a right or left handed 
“strike,” not only the line on which he must stand, for he had no option, 
but also the maximum distance (three feet) at which he could stand from 
the plate. In the diamond, between home and second, were the other two 
lines, six feet long, four feet apart and parallel to the batter’s line. The 
pitcher must deliver his ball from between these two lines, the nearest 
of which was only forty-five feet from home or fifteen feet less than the 
sixty feet and five inches to which we are accustomed. There was no 
pitcher’s plate, no batsman’s boxes, nor lines restraining the catcher, the 
coaches, and the players.! 

The home plate was round, made of iron, and very small, being only six 
inches in diameter. It was screwed on a board and sunk flush with the 
top of the ground. A coat of whitewash made it visible; and at a dis- 
tance gave it the appearance of the white rubber which we know, but 
which at this time was little known or used. The canvas bases were 
familiar in shape and size, but were whitewashed, had four spikes to 
hold them in place, one at each corner, instead of the single one in the 
middle which is now used, and the foul lines ran through the center of 
first and third bases. Gloves were unknown, but the ball was of the same 
size and weight as our own, and the bats, with their decorative bands of 
bright colored paint, were longer and thinner than today. 

The captains tossed for innings, for the home team had no choice until 
the fall of 1886; the single umpire’s position was behind the batter and, 
except for the catcher, who stood way back near the backstop, the players 
on the field were about where we would expect to find them, though the 
positions were differently indicated in the summary. The pitcher was 
obliged by the rules to deliver the ball wholly underhand, with the arm 
straight and swinging perpendicularly, free from the body, much in the 
fashion of a ten pin bowler. If he “pitched” overhand or bent his elbow 
it was a “throw” and if he so much as touched his body with his arm it 
was a “jerk.” There were no curves and therefore no battery signals, 
the pitcher must deliver the ball as nearly as possible over the center of 


The baseball rules in force in 1867 are taken from the Base Ball Directory, published in 
Boston by J. Wentworth in 1867. Subsequent changes in the rules are on the authority of 
Richier’s History and Records of Base Ball, Francis C. Richter, 1914. Some of these changes 
were not adopted by Harvard and Yale until a year or more after they were in force in the 
professional Association or League of the day. It is impossible today, to determine these 
particular changes with any certainty. 
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the home base, and his only source of deception lay in his use of a change 
of pace. There was no “called ball” (except as a penalty for repeatedly 
failing to deliver fair balls when, after warning, balls must be called and 
after the third the “striker” was entitled to first base), nor “called 
strike”; and the only way in which a man could get three strikes was to 
offer at the ball three times and miss all three. As in the case of the 
pitcher, however, if the batter did not strike at good balls repeatedly 
pitched to him, the umpire, after warning him, would call strikes and on 
the third strike he became subject to the same rules as if he had struck 
at three fair balls. The batter could not step forward or backward in 
offering at the ball, but must stand on the batsman’s line, already de- 
scribed, which seems fair enough when we consider the corresponding 
limitations of the pitcher. 

All fouls caught on the “fly” and “first bound” were out as were third 
' strikes, therefore the catcher was compelled to come up only when there 
was a man on base, although he usually did so after two strikes. Looking 
at the scores of the games in the sixties and early seventies he must 
have been up very often, requiring much courage and with painful results. 
With bare hands, without mask, chest protector, or shin guards, his only 
protection was a small hard rubber mouthpiece, carried in the pocket 
when not in use. The position of the pitcher was also much more pre- 
carious than today for with the pitcher’s box only forty-five feet from the 
plate it was almost impossible to dodge a hard hit ball. 

The fielding, throwing, and catching, making due allowance for the 
absence of gloves of any kind, compared favorably with that of today. 
In one respect, however, there was inferiority and that was in base run- 
ning. The men took good leads to be sure and ran well but there was no 
sliding and many runners were put out standing up who would have been 
safe if they only had known our common “fade away” or “‘swing”’ slide. 

The scoring of hits and errors in these early days was very strict. A hit 
was allowed only when the ball from the bat struck the ground on or 
within the foul lines and out of reach of the fielders, provided the batter 
reached first base safely. No allowance was made for hits too hard to 
handle, for hits where the fielder in motion practically or wholly stops 
the ball but is unable to regain his balance in time to make a ‘‘put out”’ 
or an “‘assist,”’ or for slow hits which the fielder cannot handle in time 
to put out the batsman or force out a runner. All of these were scored 
as errors. In fact the mere touching of the ball by a fielder, even if only 
with the tips of his fingers, was an error. Passed balls, wild pitches and 
dropped third strikes, even though the batsman be retired at first, went 
into the error column. Nothing except absolute perfection in both bat- 
ting and fielding satisfied the scorer in the sixties and seventies. No 
wonder! we think, when we recall that we have seen teams credited with 
from sixteen to thirty errors, and we are ready to admit that games 
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where they were reduced to three or five were most beautifully played. 
It must have been a great pleasure to attend these games where there 
was no constant “‘yapping”’ by the players and no overdone coaching, 
where the fair-minded spectators gave the visiting team a fair chance and 
where ‘‘rattling,”’ the shame of our own games, was unknown. Enjoy- 
able too to see the umpire respected and to know that the rule forbidding 
“anyone to approach or to speak with the umpire, scorers, or players, un- 
less by special request of the umpire’? was honored. Truly the real spirit 
of sport was here. 

The year 1868 opened under the continued leadership of Ames and pro- 
duced several interesting developments. The first of these was the first 
game with Princeton, then called the Nassau Club of Princeton College, 
on Jarvis Field on June 24. It was an interesting contest; the ‘“‘Nas- 
saus”’ leading up to the eighth inning when heavy batting on the part of 
the ‘‘Harvards”’ yielded eight runs and enabled them finally to win out 
by the score of 17 to 16. 

Earlier in the spring the following challenge was received by Harvard 
from Yale: 


M. S. SEVERANCE, Secretary, H.B.B.C. Yate, May 5, 1868 


DEAR Sir: 

I am authorized, in the name of the Yale Base Ball Club, to challenge the Harvard 
Base Ball Club to a match game, to be played at Worcester, in July next, on the morn- 
ing of regatta day; the men composing the Nines to be selected only from the aca- 
demical departments of either college. Hoping that you will give this an early and 
favorable consideration, I am, sir, 


Respectfully yours, 
FrepD P. Terry, Secretary, Y.B.B.C. 


This communication was replied to as follows: 


Mr. F. P. Terry, Secretary, ¥Y.B.B.C. CAMBRIDGE, May 12, 1868 


DEAR Sir: 

Your communication, covering a challenge to the Harvard Nine to a match game 
of Base Ball at Worcester, ‘on the morning of regatta day,” has been received. 

I am directed by Mr. Ames, the captain of the Nine, to say that the challenge is 
accepted, subject to the condition which you mention; namely, that the Nines be 
selected only from the academical departments. 


Respectfully yours, etc. 
M. S. SEVERANCE, Secretary, H.B.B.C. 


The condition herein imposed was considered binding by Harvard, 
much to the derangement of successive Nines, till the summer of ’71. In 
the account of the games played at that time further mention will be 
made of this restriction. 

The first game between the Harvard and Yale University Nines was 
therefore played at Worcester, on Saturday morning, July 25, 1868. The 
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result, which fairly expressed the relative merits of the two teams, was a 
victory for Harvard by the score of 25 to 17. The game lasted two hours 
and ten minutes and was umpired by John A. Lowell of the Lowell Club. 
Hunnewell, ’68, pitched and Bush, ’71, caught for Harvard, Yale’s bat- 
tery being Hooker and Deming; Hunnewell and Smith, ’69, third base, 
each made five hits. Before passing on, brief note should here be taken 


1875 NINE 


IRL OSES 


Tyng Thayer Harding Thatcher 


Hooper Kent, Capt. Ernst 
Leeds Tower 


of the fact that in the records of the games played in the fall of 1867 base 
hits appear for the first time. This year also the batter could call for a 
high ball, between his shoulder and waist, or a low ball, between his waist 
and one foot from the ground; the pitcher’s box was made six feet square 
and the length of the bat was limited to forty-two inches, as it is today. 

The record of 1868 was very creditable to the Nine. Of the twelve 
games played, eleven were victories for Harvard, the game lost being with 
the Lowell Club, which, however, was defeated in each of two other games 
that were played. 

At the beginning of the fall term of 1868-69, G. G. Willard, ’69, short- 
stop, was elected captain in place of Ames, who had graduated. A chal- 
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lenge sent to the Brown University Club resulted in a game on Jarvis 
Field on September 26. This game, which was won by Harvard 37 tots, 
was followed on October 24 by a return game at Providence, in which 
Harvard was again the victor. Score 29 to 25. These games are men- 
tioned because the hospitality exchanged by the two Nines —in the 
form of ‘‘dinners and attendant pleasures”’ — marks the beginning of a 
custom which became more and more general and added immeasurably 
to the real spirit of sportsmanship which prevailed at this early date. 
The spring season of 1869 followed quite closely what had now come to 
be the usual order for the year. There were games with the Lowells, with 
other colleges, and with professional and semi-professional nines. Inno- 
vations included a somewhat extended summer trip and the playing 


1876 NINE 


Leeds Bird Wright Tyng Dow Thatcher 
Latham Ernst Thayer, Capt. 
Tower 


of all but five of the twenty scheduled games on foreign fields. On June 
5 the team journeyed to Lowell where it opened athletic relations with 
Dartmouth by a 38 to o victory and scored the first “shut out”’ in Har- 
vard baseball history. E. Gray, ’72, a Freshman, pitched his first game 
and his achievement was considered the more remarkable at the time 
because the substitution of the “‘live”’ ball in this contest for the “dead” 
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one then in common use, necessarily called for a corresponding increase 
in the activity and skill of the Harvard fielders to accomplish it. 

On June 12 the famous Red Stocking Club of Cincinnati paid Harvard 
the compliment of a visit to Jarvis Field. The “Reds” were then upon 
their phenomenally successful tour during which they traveled from 
ocean to ocean, covered 11,877 miles, played sixty-three games with the 


1877 NINE 


st 


Dow Lowell, Mgr. Tower Holmes 
Ernst Thayer, Capt. Tyng Wright 
Latham Sawyer 


strongest clubs in the country, and won sixty-three straight victories. 
George Wright, who had earned the sobriquet of ‘‘King”’ led the team in 
batting with 304 hits of which 49 were home runs. He averaged a two- 
bagger every time he came to the bat and thus brought his record in “total 
bases” to 614. And finally he made 339 runs, 179 assists, and 82 fly 
catches out of 86 chances. With these figures before us it can be readily 
understood how Harvard’s game fight in holding this remarkable team 
to a score of 30 to rz fully warranted the big esteem in which the Cam- 
bridge Nine was held. The records show that the fielding of the two 
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teams was about on a par but that the “Reds” excelled in batting by 
a ratio of over two to one in base hits. Gray, ’72, also pitched this 
game, which was his last, as he shortly afterward broke his arm and 
never played again. His place was well filled, however, this year by 
N. Ss smith; 60: 

In July the team set forth on what, up to this time, was the most ambi- 
tious trip that a Harvard Nine had yet attempted. They were gone ten 
or eleven days and during that time played six games in and about New 
York State, winning three, tying one, and losing two. The first of them 
was the annual game with Yale and took place in Brooklyn on July 5. 
Harvard excelled in every department of play and won easily by the 
score of 41 to 24. It is interesting to note that Smith the Harvard pitcher 
not only headed the batting order but led the team in batting with six 
hits for a total of eight. The pitchers of those days not only pitched 
hard and often, but ranked high in batting as well. On July 9 Harvard 
won her only victory from the professional Athletics of Philadelphia by 
the score of 35 to 21. 

With the close of the ’69 season, during which Harvard won 23 and lost 
1o games, three of her best players, Smith, Rawle, and Willard, graduated. 
As Rawle was always where the ball fell, Willard one of the best second 
basemen of the time, and Smith the Nine’s best pitcher, it was decided 
to utilize the fall season in developing new material to fill their places. 

The year 1870 was a banner year in Harvard baseball not only for this 
period, but for all time as well. Other Nines have stood out prominently 
in their respective college generations and some of them have played 
almost faultless ball but the fact still remains that the team of this year 
captained by A. McC. Bush, ’71, set a standard which has hardly been 
equaled during the five decades of play which have since elapsed. Bush 
is the outstanding name among Harvard baseball captains until the time 
of Thayer, ’78. He served in the Federal army during the Civil War and 
entered college much older than his classmates. He was an inspiring 
leader, a fine player, and during four years played in every game in which 
the Harvard Nine contested. 

On October 14, 1869, William N. Eayres, the President of the Lowell 
Club, wrote to Bush, ’71, the President of the Harvard Club, “proposing 
to the magnificent University Nine of which you are the representative, 
a match game of baseball, to be played on the Union Grounds (Boston) 
on some early date; the entire proceeds of which game shall be given to 
the University Boat Club for the relief and improvement of the boating 
interests of the University.”’ This offer was naturally accepted, and the 
proceeds of the game, which Harvard won, amounting to $250, were given 
to the University Boat Club. In the game itself which was the last of 
six games taken during the year from the fast fading Lowells, J. C. Good- 
win, ’73, the Harvard pitcher, caught a fly ball with his foot on second 
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base and by throwing to first completed the first, and possibly the only 
triple play in Harvard baseball history. Five other games were played 
this fall. 

The team played its first spring game early in May and by the 21st 
had won five games of secondary importance. With this scant prepara- 
tion of barely three weeks it then took on two of the strongest professional 
teams in the country, the Athletic Club of Philadelphia and the famous 
Red Stocking Club of Cincinnati. The first game, won by the Athletics 
20 to 8, took place on May 23 on the Union Grounds in Boston, and 
attracted a large crowd. These grounds were selected in preference 
to Boston Common because the latter having been ploughed up during 
the previous year was not in first-class shape and having no fence or 
grandstand lacked the facilities essential to a contest where gate money 
was charged. This fact is given place because with this change the Com- 
mon, with its picturesque setting and thrilling games, rapidly passed into 
baseball history to become only a cherished memory. The game with 
the Cincinnati Reds followed on June 4 on the same grounds and re- 
sulted in a second defeat for Harvard. Score 46 to15. In this game H. S. 
White, ’73, distinguished himself by making two home runs. On July 1, 
Harvard defeated a very strong Princeton team, 26 to 13. “Princeton 
was the guest of Harvard in the evening, and, with the usual merriment 
of such occasions, the Nines and their friends dined pleasantly together.” 

During the previous winter the Harvard management had carried on a 
correspondence with western clubs in anticipation of an extended tour 
during the summer, planning at first to go as far west as San Francisco. 
This, however, was subsequently modified, the Nine leaving on the second 
of July, 1870, on a trip which lasted until the fourteenth of August. They 
began with a game against Yale at New Haven on July 4 and continu- 
ing into New York State met opponents in Albany, Lansingburg, Utica, 
Syracuse, Oswego, Buffalo, and Lockport. Thence they proceeded in turn 
to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York City, and 
Brooklyn, where they boarded the train for home. The Nine was on the 
road for forty-three days and played during that time twenty-six games 
(an average of a game to every one and three-quarters days). Of these 
games eighteen were won and eight lost, all but one of them to profes- 
sional teams. 

The party of twelve was made up of W. D. Sanborn, scorer, and the 
following eleven players: A. McC. Bush, ’71, Capt. (H.), P. Austin, ’71 
(S.), W. E. C. Eustis, ’71 (R.), W. T. Perrin, ’7o (A.), J. B. Wells, 71 (M.), 
N.S. Smith, ’69 (P.), J. Reynolds, ’71 (C.), J. C. Goodwin, ’73 (P.), A. M. 
Barnes, ’71 (L.), H.S. White, ’73 (B.), J. G. Thorp, L.S.S. (L.). N. Childs, 


"69, joined the party at Albany and G. G. Willard, ’69, ex-captain, at 
Cleveland. 
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The first game, that with Yale on July 4, resulted in a victory for Har- 
vard by the close score of 24 to 22. The playing of Yale was very poor 
and that of Harvard little better as the following newspaper account 
clearly indicates: — ‘‘The Harvards by a series of gross blunders, gave 
the Yale Nine every possible chance to win the game, and the champion- 
ship, and that the Yale Nine failed to do so, is inexcusable.” On the 


1881 NINE 


Harvey, Mgr. Snow — 
Olmsted Cutts Burt Folsom 
Baker Coolidge, Capt. Edwards Hall Nichols 


following day, however, Harvard played in her true form and won over 
the strong Rose Hill Nine of St. John’s college, Fordham, by the big 
margin of 17 to 2. The record of five errors for Harvard as compared 
with the more normal twenty-two for St. John’s was considered so note- 
worthy at the time that it was given the honor of being the first item of 
its kind to appear in a Harvard summary. 

After winning unimportant games in Utica, Syracuse, and Oswego the 
team journeyed to Buffalo where they arrived at about one o’clock in the 
morning of July 13. Here in the afternoon they defeated the Niagara 
Club of Buffalo 28 to 14. The comments on the game were highly 
complimentary to the University Nine. “‘The Harvards are a fine 
gentlemanly lot of young men, and their modest demeanor shows off 
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their admirable playing to the best of advantage.”” And again — “Of 
the individual play of the Harvards we shall not attempt to particu- 
larize, as all members of the Nine played so well. We must be pardoned 
however for making special mention of Mr. A. McC. Bush, captain of 
the Nine, and the present worthy president of the National Base Ball 
Association.” (Then the governing body of the Amateur Association of 
the United States, which established the rules.) ‘‘He is certainly one of 
the best general ball players that we have ever seen.”’ 

On the following day at Lockport, N. Y., the Nine gave the Niagara 
Club of this place the worst beating of the trip, the score being 62 to 4. 


1883 NINE 


Keep Baker 
Allen Beaman Smith Le Moyne E. H. Nichols Lovering 
Coolidge Crocker, Capt. 


The ludicrous features of the five innings included the thirty-six runs 
made in the third inning and the forty-nine hits, of which Bush contrib- 
uted eight, for a total of sixty-eight. “It is needless to say that this 
result was anticipated on the part of the Niagaras, for their opponents 
were members of a club whose reputation is comparatively world wide.” 

The Harvard team reached Cincinnati after traveling over one thou- 
sand miles, having played ten games in thirteen days and won nine of 
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them. The last six games were consecutive and except for part of one 
game, J. C. Goodwin, ’73, had pitched them all. With this superb record 
the Nine arrived at the most important game of the trip, apparently at 
top form, and its misfortune in that game will never cease to be a matter 
of regret among Harvard men. It was one of those exceptional games 
in which the beaten Nine fairly outplayed its opponent, both at the bat 


1884 NINE 


Keep Le Moyne, Capt. 
Coolidge Winslow Nichols Smith Phillips Baker 
Tilden Crocker Allen 


and in the field. It was played against the Cincinnati Red Stockings, 
“the virtual champions of the world” on the Union Grounds, Cincinnati, 
on July 18, 1870. Two umpires, the first occasion of its kind in Harvard 
baseball annals, officiated, G. G. Willard the ex-captain who was with the 
Harvard squad being one. 

At the end of the eighth inning, the score stood 17 to 12 in favor of 
Harvard; ‘the Red Stockings went in for their last chances with five 
to tie and six to win.”’ With two out, one run in, and four to tie, ‘‘Sweasy 
drove a fearful ball into the pitcher, which, striking him on the leg, 
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bounded beyond third base, disabling Goodwin (the Harvard pitcher), 
and giving the striker first, Brainard going to second. McVey struck the 
ball down near the home plate and it bounded on past Goodwin. That 
gentleman had but the use of one leg and did not handle the ball for 
victory.”’ With the bases full George Wright drove in three runs with 
a two-bagger and scored the tying run on a wild pitch and a hit by Gould. 
Two more hits put Gould across the plate with the winning run and two 
more were scored before the third out. This was one of the most remark- 
able games on record; ‘remarkable in the first place for the absolute 
and thorough beating at bat and in the field of a club of professionals 
who, on their record, ought to have defeated their amateur opponents 
easily; and in the second place, as another instance of the star of destiny 
which has so often brought the Red Stocking Nine out of desperate situa- 
tions. Nothing but sheer luck in this instance saved them from a defeat, 
which would have been honorable because administered by the Har- 
vards.”” ‘‘The Cincinnati Club by one of the grandest pieces of good 
luck on record, scored the majority of tallies; nobody would claim it as a 
victory.”’ 

In the game on July 26 in Chicago, against the professional Chicago 
White Stockings, Goodwin’s pitching was very effective and for eight 
innings he was so well supported that the White Stockings made but 
two runs. Meanwhile Harvard had scored eleven. “Finding that Good- 
win’s delivery, whose efforts had not been well seconded by the infield, 
was falling off both in pace and direction, Bush relieved him, White going 
behind the bat, and Goodwin to second base. Bush is the most deceptive 
of slow pitchers, and the sudden change settled the matter.” 

~The superb judgment of Bush in going into the box in this game entitles 
him to the credit of being the first Harvard ball player to recognize the 
value of the ‘‘change of pace.” His action here was not born of necessity, 
though it doubtless helped him to his decision, but rather as the result of 
clear thinking and previous experiment. In an earlier game with the 
Mutuals he had found it difficult to time the twisting “‘slows”’ of Martin 
after swinging at the swift delivery of Walters and it set him to thinking. 
He saw the point, experimented with it in two or three games, satisfied 
himself that the principle was sound and had the courage to back his 
conclusions in one of the most critical games of the year. He used two 
pitchers of different speeds to produce the “change of pace”’ which is now 
the common weapon of practically every boxman. 

A very noticeable incident of the stay in Chicago was the kindness of 
Mr. G. W. Young, a graduate of Yale, ’66, who, ‘‘knowing that Yale and 
Harvard differences are confined to Quinsigamond, the annual match, 
and the College papers, that everywhere else the sons of both meet on 
the most friendly terms, gave us an invitation, which was accepted, to 
meet a most agreeable company of gentlemen — mostly graduates of 
Eastern colleges — at his rooms in the Opera House building.”’ 
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The game with the Stars of Brooklyn on August 13 was, next to the 
Yale game, the most important one of the year, and the loss of either 
would have rendered the trip a failure. The Star Club was, without 
doubt, the strongest amateur organization in the country except perhaps 
Harvard, its pitcher, W. Arthur Cummings, afterward becoming the 
leading professional boxman of his time. Although A. C. Martin claims 
to have invented the first curve ball in 1864, this innovation has gener- 
ally been credited to Cummings, in 1867, who in 1870 had improved it 
greatly. It was also used against Harvard by Matthews of the Mutuals 
of New York in 1873. The contest opened prettily, and the close of the 
eighth inning left the score seven to five in favor of Harvard. In the 
first half of the ninth the Stars threatened seriously but through good 
defensive work were held to one run. This made the score 7 to 6, with 
Harvard still leading. With victory thus assured the Harvard batters 
hammered Cummings’ delivery all over the field and by adding five runs 
to their total, left the field a 12 to 6 victor over their demoralized oppo- 
nents. In these days a nine leading in the last of the ninth nevertheless 
took its turn at bat to make its victory as decisive as possible. This was 
the last game of the tour and a satisfactory termination of a successful 
undertaking. 

The interest which the tour had aroused in Boston was shown in the 
immense gathering which greeted the Nine’s arrival at the Union Grounds, 
on their return on August 16, for a “Reception Match Game” with a 
Picked Nine. ‘Every seat which the ample grounds afford was called 
into use, and hundreds found satisfactory places of observation upon the 
grass, while others eager in their interest in the game, were glad to find 
standing room in the enclosure. Outside, every available building com- 
manding a view of the grounds was surmounted by scores of anxious be- 
holders. The Harvard pennant waved triumphantly beneath the stars 
and stripes, while cheerful music enlivened the scene.” The game was 
closely contested throughout but fortunately, to prevent an anti-climax, 
Harvard won, 18 to 16. 

Of the nine regular players on this tour, four batted for over .400, four 
for over .300, and one only below .300 and he for .292. Bush, with .490 or 
a practical average of a hit to every two times at the bat, leads the list 
but is closely followed by White with .477. Each of these men frequently 
made five hits in a single game and on occasions seven, and it is safe to 
say that they were dreaded by every pitcher they faced. The fielding 
averages cannot be given because they were not considered of sufficient 
importance in those days to entitle them to a place in the totals. This 
is to be especially regretted because the Harvard fielding was universally 
conceded to be as good if not better than that of the best professionals. 

At this point a word should be added regarding the work of the pitcher. 
Up to this time and indeed for several years to come, a single pitcher 
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carried the full burden of the season’s games. When for instance in 1869 
Gray broke his arm, there was no substitute ready to step in and had it 
not been for the exceptional but undiscovered ability of Smith, a utility 
man, the team would have been in a bad way. Smith ended his career 
on the Nine by pitching seven games in twelve days, hardly ever having 
pitched in a game before. Goodwin pitched almost every game for three 
years, including the western trip just described when he pitched twenty 
games in forty-five days. 

The 1870 Nine played forty-four games, of which thirty-four were 
victories, one a tie; and of the nine games lost, eight were to professional 
“Clubs.” Judged from the standpoint of the number of games played 
and won, the excellence of the playing, and the acknowledged supremacy 
of the Nine over other amateur clubs, the record of this year’s team stands 
in a class by itself in all Harvard baseball history. 

By this time baseball at Cambridge had won so prominent a place on 
the athletic schedule that the yearly programs began to take on a more 
or less routine form. This being the case, and because a detailed story 
of each succeeding year would of necessity involve much tedious repe- 
tition, only facts and incidents of particular interest or importance will 
henceforth be set down. 

In the spring of 1871 Bush was again captain. The Boston National 
Association Club was organized this year and for the next ten years played 
practice and match games with Harvard which proved mutually ad- 
vantageous. On account of the increase of professionalism the original 
National Association had passed away in the fall of 1870 and in March, 
1872, was succeeded by the Amateur National Association which, however, 
died quietly in 1874, the National Association of Professional Base Ball 
Players, organized in New York, March 4, 1871, having become the con- 
trolling and law making body. 

In accordance with the condition named in the Yale challenge of 1868, 
the Harvard Nine, in its annual matches with Yale, had up to this time 
been composed entirely of students in the academic department. In the 
early years this restriction, which applied only to the single game with 
Yale, was acquiesced in by Harvard because it interfered only slightly 
with the make up of the team. As time passed, however, more and more 
men became ineligible, thus necessitating vital substitutions and shifts, 
and a strong sentiment was developed at Cambridge against a continua- 
tion of the old arrangement. This sentiment was crystalized into action 
in 1871 when Yale, after losing the annual game to a much disrupted 
Harvard team by the score of 22 to 19, agreed that in the future the selec- 
tion of the nines should be from any of the departments of the two col- 
leges. Another change in policy, which took effect in the fall of 1871, had 
reference to the number of games scheduled and originated with the 
Faculty which, in the absence of an Athletic Committee, for the first time 
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exerted its authority in this capacity. Free heretofore to arrange games 
almost at will the Harvard management found itself with an edict limit- 
ing the contests to Saturdays and making no provision for postponement 
in case of rain. Thus it is that the team of 1872 played only eleven games. 

H. S. White, ’73, followed Bush as captain and catcher of the ’72 Nine. 
He later became Dean of Cornell University and returning to Harvard as 


1887 NINE 


Campbell Mumford Willard, Capt. Boyden Bingham 
Wiestling Henshaw Foster 
Choate Rand, Mgr. Morgan Linn 


Professor of German became Chairman of the Athletic Committee. The 
graduation of Bush, Wells, Reynolds, and Austin was a serious matter 
but the Nine won seven of the eleven games played and all four defeats 
were by professionals. 

In the spring of 1872, at the suggestion of Yale, it was agreed that in 
place of the one game heretofore played annually, there should be a 
series of three games, the winning of two of which should decide the issue. 
The first game was arranged to take place on Jarvis Field, May 25, but 
owing to threatening weather was postponed until the following Saturday. 
“The two nines, however, were on the grounds and, exchanging pitchers 
and catchers, indulged in a practice game. The fielding display was con- 
sidered very favorable for Yale, and our chances were held to be poor.” 
This preliminary form, however, appears to have been reversed, for 
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Harvard won two straight games, 32 to 13 and 19 to 17, the first one 
being played in New Haven and the second in Boston. 

In 1872 there were several important changes in the rules. The home 
plate was made square instead of round and was of stone or marble sunk 
flush with the ground. The pitcher could use any delivery except throw- 
ing overhand or round arm, as in cricket. The batter had to stand with 
one foot on either side of the batter’s line and at least one foot from the 
plate, and strikes were now called; a third strike caught on the fly or 
first bound being out. A further important innovation was that a runner 
was exempt from being put out if he turned to the right after passing 
first base. 

White was again captain in 1873 and S. H. Hooper, 75, succeeded Good- 
win in the box. The long string of Harvard victories over amateur clubs 
which dated back to the year 1868, was broken in the fall of 1872 when 
the King Philip nine of Abington, one of the strongest in New England, 
succeeded in winning two games. The last game continuing for ten in- 
nings was the first extra inning game in Harvard baseball annals. On 
May 22, 1873, on Jarvis Field, Princeton won its first game from Harvard 
with a score of 3 to 1. This game was considered the most remarkable 
that had yet been played in intercollegiate circles because it lasted only 
one hour and thirty-five minutes, because of the scarcity of runs, and 
finally, because only three hits were made by each team. Later on in the 
same month Harvard found consolation in again defeating Yale in two 
straight games. It is worthy of note that the second contest, which took 
place on Jarvis Field, was the first game ever played by Yale on Harvard’s 
ground while Harvard had visited New Haven four times. It should be 
noted too that while the Harvard pitchers continued to “‘pitch”’ the ball 
throughout the year, the Yale pitchers adopted for the first time the 
practice of ‘throwing,’ which meant that the elbow could be bent but 
that the hand had to swing below the hip. This action on Yale’s part 
and the proficiency of her later pitchers in the new style of delivery un- 
doubtedly hastened a similar change at Harvard, though it was several 
years before it occurred. Meanwhile the catchers courageously assumed 
the burden and serious risk of the added speed and the day of the glove 
and mask drew near. 

The season of 1873 brought to a close an interesting and successful 
period of Harvard’s ball history. The last of an uninterrupted series of 
eight victories over Yale was won during this year, and White and Eustis, 
the last of the players identified with the famous Nine of 1870, withdrew 
from the Club. From this time on Harvard had to be satisfied with her 
fair share of victories over amateur and collegiate opponents. 

C. T. Tyler, ’74, who was playing for the fourth year, was elected cap- 
tain, and the losses caused by graduation were replaced by J. A. Tyng, 
"76, and H. C. Leeds, A. C. Tower, and H. K. Thatcher, all of the then 
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Freshman Class of ’77. These four men became towers of strength in the 
Harvard Nines of this and the three following years, and Tyng, who played 
third base for two years and then played in the outfield for a year, made his 
greatest reputation during the succeeding three years as catcher of Har- 
vard’s great battery of Ernst and Tyng; thus Tyng played for six years 
on the Varsity Nine, which is a record in Harvard baseball longevity, 
shared only with W. H. Coolidge, ’81. 

The ’74 Nine, however, did not have a successful record, as it only won 
nine out of the seventeen games played during the college year, although 
in the fall it gave great promise by defeating the Bostons on Novem- 
ber 1, 1873, by a score of 21 to1g9. The following spring two games out 
of three were lost to Princeton, and the Yale series of 1874, played at 
Saratoga, New York, at the time of the college regatta, resulted in the 
loss of two straight games by Harvard, by the scores of 0 to 4 and 4 to 7, 
Yale achieving the distinction in the first game of being the first team 
to record a “‘shut-out”’ against a Harvard Nine. Both of the Yale games 
were pitchers’ battles, in which Hooper of Harvard, using what may be 
called the old-time stiff armed underhand “pitch,” was opposed by Avery 
of Yale, with the newer and freer underhand ‘“‘throw,”’ whose success 
seems to have been gained by speed, combined with a cross-fire, which 
at this time was relatively easy as the pitcher had the six foot long line 
at any point of which he could stand. During all the decade between 
1870 and 1880 there was a constant effort by the pitchers to replace the 
“pitch”? by the “throw” and gradually the pitch rule became a dead 
letter although it was not until 1883 that the National League by a change 
in the rules allowed a shoulder high throw. 

For the first time this year assists and errors appeared in the box score, 
and the fielding of both teams in the first game was exceptionally good, 
Harvard making only five errors and Yale six. This record does not of 
course appear especially notable under the lenient scoring of these days 
of 1922, but when it is compared with a total of fourteen errors to a side 
in the first Harvard—Princeton game of this same year, and thirty errors 
for Princeton to sixteen for Harvard in the second, it will be recognized 
that it was well above the standard of those times. 

The record of the Nine of 1875, of which J. F. Kent, ’75, was captain, 
was also disappointing. Of thirteen games played, only five were victories, 
two of these, however, being over Princeton. The first game with Princeton, 
which Harvard won 9 to 7, is interesting as being the first college game 
in which the Harvard Nine faced curve pitching. In its account of this 
game the Crimson of May 21, 1875, states that ‘‘The pitcher for Princeton 
(Mann) is one of the best we have yet played against, and his delivery 
is a very trying one to strike. The ball comes in a perfect line until within 
a short distance of the home plate, when it suddenly swerves from its 
course and passes beyond the reach of the striker.’”’ Avery of Yale un- 
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doubtedly pitched curves against Harvard this year, both he and Mann 
having been taught by W. Arthur Cummings, generally admitted to be 
the inventor of the curve, who had pitched on the Stars of Brooklyn 
against Harvard in 1870. H.C. Ernst, ’76, without doubt one of Harvard’s 
most famous pitchers, who pitched his first Yale game in the final con- 
test of this year, taught himself how to curve the ball during the following 
winter and used it thereafter. Ernst pitched five successive years for 
Harvard, with results to be spoken of later. It is of interest to mention 
that catcher McGunnigle of Fall River is generally credited with intro- 
ducing the first catcher’s mitt this year. 

F. W. Thayer, ’78, was elected captain of the ’76 Nine in his Sopho- 
more year, and Harvard again returned to a series of successful seasons. 
This year’s team was a veteran one, the principle change being that of 
J. A. Wright, ’79, at first base in place of Captain Kent who had gradu- 
ated. The spring season opened with a 3 to 1 victory over the strong 
Lowells at Lowell, Ernst pitching a no-hit game, probably the first one 
by a Harvard pitcher, only twenty-eight of the opposing club going to 
bat. On May 4, he held the Bostons to three hits, although the game 
was lost 3 to 4 by errors in the eighth inning. Harvard, however, de- 
feated them later in the season, 7 to 6. The Nine won twenty-five games 
and lost twelve, but of the defeats only two were by college clubs. Three 
games were played with Yale, Harvard winning the first and third, in 
which Yale made only three and two hits respectively, off Ernst. The 
season closed with a trip to New York and Pennsylvania, during which 
five games were played. Gambling having brought the Professional As- 
sociation into popular disfavor, the National League was organized in 
New York, February 2, 1876. This year also the pitcher’s box was re- 
duced to four by six feet, and, at Cambridge, the old time long trousers 
were changed to knickerbockers, with crimson stockings, the money being 
raised by the Nine by securing subscriptions of fifty cents each from the 
undergraduate body. 

The most important fact to be chronicled in connection with the 
"77 Nine, of which Thayer was also captain, was the appearance of the 
catcher’s mask. This was Thayer’s invention, and the idea came from 
the mask used in fencing. The first one was made by a tinsmith in Cam- 
bridge, and was tried out in the old (first) gymnasium in the winter of 
1876-77. It was first worn by Tyng in a match at Lynn against the ‘‘ Live 
Oaks,” when comments were made that it gave an unfair advantage. 
The Crimson of April 20, 1877, had the following editorial, which seems to 
have been the only mention made of this revolutionary invention by the 
college papers. ‘The new mask was proved a complete success, since 
it entirely protects the face and head and adds greatly to the confidence 
of the catcher, who need not feel that he is every moment in danger of a 
life-long injury. To the ingenious inventor of this mask we are largely 
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indebted for the excellent playing of our new catcher, who promises to 
excel the fine playing of those who have previously held this position.” 
This mask is shown in the pictures of the ’77 and 778 Nines. 

The games in Cambridge this year, as well as in 1878, were played on 
Holmes field, an effort being made during this time to grow good turf on 
Jarvis Field. 

On May 11, 1877, Harvard played its celebrated twenty-four inning 
game with the professional Manchester nine, the score being o too. Ernst 
and Tyng were the Harvard battery, and Ernst held Manchester to six 
singles, while Harvard made seven hits, including one two-bagger, off 
Sniggs. Only three men got as far as third during the game, Tower of 
Harvard in the seventh, with one out, Leeds of Harvard in the twenty- 
third, with two out, and Blogg of Manchester in the tenth, with two out. 
One Harvard man and four of the Manchesters reached first base on er- 
rors, and the game took three hours and thirty minutes to play. Some 
writers have cast some doubt on the remarkable character of this game, 
by stating that it was played with a dead ball. As a matter of fact, it 
was played with the regulation league ball of that day, which was pur- 
chased for the game by H. C. Leeds, ’77, a member of the Harvard Nine. 
Ernst followed up his remarkable exhibition by pitching a nine inning 
game against Amherst on the following day, which Harvard won 9 to f. 

During the year the Nine won twenty-three games and lost twelve, 
of which eight were to professionals. The Princeton series was won by 
two straight victories, and in the second game in Cambridge Prince- 
ton received one of the worst defeats from Harvard in their baseball 
history, the score being 16 to 1. Three games were played with Yale, 
Harvard winning the last two and Yale the first, by a score of 5 too, 
C. F. Carter, Yale ’78, shutting Harvard out without a hit or a run. 
This is the only no-hit, no-run game between Harvard and Yale. The 
nearest approach to it from a Harvard point of view being the games 
of June 23, 1892, when Harvard won by the same score of 5 to o, and 
J. A. Highlands, ’93, allowed Yale one hit, and of June 25, 1901, in which 
W. Clarkson, ’o3, allowed only one single in a 3 to o victory. 

In 1878 Thayer was captain for the third successive year, and so ter- 
minated a baseball career at Cambridge, which has probably never been 
equaled. He had played second and third base on the Varsity for four 
years, been captain for three years, in all of which Harvard defeated both 
Yale and Princeton, and will always rank as one of the greatest of Har- 
vard’s baseball leaders. The ’78 Nine had lost Leeds, Tower, and G. A. 
Sawyer, ’77, veterans of many hard fought contests, but Ernst and Tyng 
were again the battery, the former in the Medical School and the latter 
in the Law School, and Latham, ’77, now also in the Law School, re- 
mained to play on the team with Thayer and Wright. This year’s Nine 
was well above the average and won twenty-four games out of thirty- 
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two, five of the defeats being by professionals and one game being tied. 
Princeton was defeated four straight games, and Yale by three games 
to two, the Yale series this year and in 1879 being the best three out of 
five games. 

There were two captains in 1879, J. A. Wright, ’79, and R. Winsor, 
80. The greater part of the season was rather disastrous. Ernst and 
Tyng did not take part in any of the early games and up to the middle 
of May Harvard had only won three while losing ten, including the first 
Yale game at New Haven on May 10. The second Yale game was to 
be played on May 17 on Jarvis Field, to which the Nine had returned, 
there to remain until 1884. Ernst was in his last year in the Medical 
School, had not been on the ball field since the preceding June, and did 
not expect to play again. The night before this second Yale game, Win- 
sor and two other members of the Nine went to his house and threatened 
to forfeit the game with Yale, unless Ernst would play. Ernst has since 
stated that although in after years he has wondered if they were really 
serious, at the time he had no doubt, and to prevent such a catastrophe, 
although hardly having touched a ball since the preceding June, pitched 
the game, which Harvard won 2 too. A truly remarkable performance. 
He was again caught by Tyng, who had also been persuaded to play. 
Owing to the return of this famous battery Harvard was able to tie the 
Princeton series and to win that with Yale by three victories as against 
two defeats, the final game being played at Providence and won by Har- 
vard 9 to 4. Ernst and Tyng, who thus ended their baseball career at 
Cambridge, were the battery in ’77, ’78, and ’79, and won all three of the 
Yale series, with nine victories and four defeats. Ernst, with Tyng play- 
ing in the outfield and Thatcher, ’77, catching, also pitched the ’76 Yale 
series, winning two games and losing one, so that Ernst has the Harvard 
record of pitching and winning four successive Yale series, with eleven 
victories and five defeats. The last year of Tyng on the Nine was also 
the first year of W. H. Coolidge, ’81. Both these men played six years 
against Yale, the only Harvard men to hold this record. This year was 
also important in Harvard athletics as it marked the opening of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, the gift of Augustus Hemenway, ’75, in the 
basement of which was a small baseball cage. It also produced two im- 
portant changes in the rules in that the pitcher was obliged to face the 
batter and the latter took his base on nine called balls. 

In December, 1879, the Intercollegiate Base Ball Association was formed 
by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Amherst, Dartmouth, and Brown. Each 
college was to play two games with every other college; Yale, however, 
refused to play these games in the season of 1880, because the Associa- 
tion would not allow the playing of men who had played on professional 
nines,’ and in place thereof arranged a series of four games with Harvard, 


1 Yale Athletics. Richard M. Hurd, Yale, ’88. 
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winning three of them. In 1881 and through 1886, however, Yale did play 
and won the championship every year except 1885. During this period, 
in addition to these championship games, exhibition games were played 
by Harvard with nearly all the colleges in the Association, including 
Princeton and Yale. In some of these games regular members of the 
teams did not play; they were regarded by many as of less importance 


Hemenway Gymnasium (1879) 


than the championship games and it would seem therefore that they have 
no place in the record of Harvard—Yale championship contests. 

W. H. Coolidge, ’81, was captain of the ’80 Nine, which was of course 
bound to suffer from the loss of Ernst and Tyng. This year there were 
several important changes in the rules, the principle one being that the 
third strike had to be caught on the fly to be out, so that the catcher had 
to go up behind the bat after two strikes. As a matter of fact, this had 
been the practice for years, owing to the difficulty of catching the third 
strike on the first bound with the catcher at the backstop. This year also 
the number of called balls was reduced from nine to eight. 

The Nine played a series of games with the Beacons, a Boston amateur 
club, for a silver ball, which was won by Harvard, but the record of the 
team was not very successful, as they won only twelve games out of the 
thirty-one played, losing two championship and two exhibition games to 
Princeton, and three out of the four games arranged with Yale. W. H. 
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Folsom, ’81, and A. B. Shattuck, L.S., had succeeded Ernst in the box, 
and R. Winsor, ’80, went behind the bat. In the earlier part of the season, 
C. P. Nichols, ’83, who played for four years behind the bat and in the out- 
field, also caught, and in a game against Amherst played with sore 
hands until in the fifth inning a foul tip broke his mask and cut his face, 
compelling him to retire, and Winsor then went behind the bat for the 
rest of the game without mask or glove. The only game won by Harvard 
against Yale was the third game played at New Haven, the score being 
SOs 

In 1881 Coolidge was again captain. Folsom was in the box, Nichols 
behind the bat in all the more important games and C. W. Baker, 
"84, covered short, as he did for the three following years. Inciden- 
tally it should be mentioned that this year the distance from home 
to the pitcher’s box was increased to fifty feet; a team ahead at the last 


1894 NINE 


Paine Ames Williams,Mgr. Wiggin, Capt. Whittemore Cook Winslow 
Highlands Scannell Dickinson 
McCarthy Corbett Paine Stevenson Hayes O'Malley 


of the ninth no longer went to bat, and seven called balls entitled the 
batter to first base. First base was usually played in all except the games 
against Princeton by H. M. Cutts, M.S., a graduate of Princeton, who 
had played on both her football and baseball teams. Yale this year 
played in the Intercollegiate Association and won the championship, 
Harvard and Princeton being tied for second place. Harvard split even 
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with Princeton in the two championship games and won an exhibition 
game in which Harvard put in the Freshman pitcher and right fielder. 
No fall games were played during this season, the first game being 
with the Bostons on April 9. The first four games, which were against 
professional teams, were lost by large scores but the Nine then im- 
proved in batting and fielding and won its first six championship games, 
losing, however, the last four. Only two games were played with Yale 
this year, Harvard winning on Jarvis Field, 14 to 9, and losing in New 
Haven, 5 to 8. The Nine won thirteen and lost eight games, and ended 
its season with three games with the Beacons, all of which it won. 

In 1882 the Nine was under the leadership of O. A. Olmsted, ’82, who 
was playing for the fourth year in left field. This spring saw the first 
spring vacation trip in Harvard baseball history, three games being 
played in New York with the Metropolitan Club in early April. This 
innovation was not repeated however until 1892. The two champion- 
ship games with Princeton were lost but two exhibition games were won, 
Amherst and Brown were each beaten two straight games and, although 
two games were lost to Dartmouth, the series with Yale was tied; Har- 
vard winning the game in New Haven to to 7 and losing in Cambridge 
4to5. This and the previous year were therefore two of the only three 
tie series in all Harvard—Yale baseball history. While the year’s record 
of sixteen victories and fifteen defeats was not impressive it should be 
noted that nine games were lost to professional nines. 

In 1883 A. Crocker, 85, was captain. Harvard was placed by the 
Faculty under a severe handicap by a prohibition against playing games 
with professional teams, which continued until 1889. These games were 
of great value in developing the Nine and as no other college adopted 
this rule Harvard suffered accordingly. It must therefore be admitted 
that this year’s team was much below the average, winning only twelve 
out of the twenty-eight games on the schedule. It lost two champion- 
ship games in succession to Yale and then, to fill the cup to over- 
flowing, followed this up with successive defeats by the Blue in three 
exhibition games which had been scheduled. The last game, at Phila- 
delphia, was practically a rout, the score being 24 to g in favor of 
Yale, who made twenty hits for a total of thirty-two off the Harvard 
pitcher. The two league games with Princeton resulted in a victory 
apiece but Princeton in addition won two exhibition games. The prin- 
ciple matter of interest is the appearance of four Freshmen, C. W. Smith, 
’86, W. B. Phillips, ’86, the former playing four years and the latter three, 
and of the Harvard battery of E. H. Nichols, ’86, and H. T. Allen, ’86, a 
battery as celebrated at Cambridge in the eighties and nineties as were 
Ernst and Tyng in previous years. Although eventually Nichols did 
all the pitching and Allen all the catching, in their Freshman year they 
were interchangeable and while Nichols pitched and Allen caught in the 
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Yale games of May 12 and June 26 of 1883, Allen pitched and Nichols 
caught in the game of May 26. In the other two games of this year S. E. 
Winslow, ’85, was in the box for Harvard. Nichols, after graduating 
from the Medical School, continued, until his death in 1922, to be inti- 
mately associated with Harvard athletics as coach of the Nine, chairman 
of the Baseball Advisory Committee, and for many years the surgeon in 
charge of the physical condition of Harvard’s football teams. 

Changes made in the game this year are worthy of mention. The 
pitching “throw” was allowed although it had to be made level with or 
below the shoulder and the out on a foul on the first bound was abolished. 
It was also about this time that fielders’ gloves became generally worn and 
trousers were padded to protect base runners when sliding. 

In 1884 the Nine was led by L. V. LeMoyne, ’84, who played in the out- 
field. Nichols and Winslow were again in the box with Allen behind the 
bat and Coolidge on second for his sixth and last year. This year all re- 
strictions on the pitcher’s delivery were removed except that he was 
obliged to keep both feet on the ground and to take only one step in de- 
livering the ball. The batsman’s box was brought to within six inches of 
the plate, wild pitches, passed balls and missed third strikes were scored 
as battery errors and a further reduction was made in the number of called 
balls allowed the pitcher, as six entitled the batsman to first. 

In 1883 the corporation, by grant of $1000, had aided the Athletic 
Association to grade the northerly portion of Holmes Field and to prepare 
there a new baseball ground and quarter-mile track and, beginning with 
the game against the Beacons on June 7, 1884, Holmes became the center 
of Harvard’s baseball activities for the next fourteen years. As the new 
field was on low ground it was very late in drying out in the spring and 
consequently, until a further change was made to Soldiers Field, all games 
until the middle or end of April continued to be played on Jarvis Field, 
which was on higher ground. 

The record this year was much better than that of 1883, there being 
eighteen victories to nine defeats. Princeton was defeated two straight 
games, the last one at Princeton by a score of 15 to 3. Harvard won the 
first two Association games from Yale, but was tied with her for the 
championship, and a third game was played in Brooklyn on June 27 
and won by Yale 4 to 2. In so far, therefore, as the most important 
series of the year was concerned the season was a success. It should 
be borne in mind that, as previously stated, no games were allowed with 
professional nines, nor was there any coach permitted by the Faculty 
and, in fact, it would seem as if there were so many Faculty restrictions 
in these days that it was difficult for Harvard to compete on equal terms 
with other colleges. In a review of the season of 1884, a daily paper 
said: “Hampered by a Faculty which refused to let well enough alone, 
and hindered by obstacles which interfered seriously with success, the 
Harvard nine has made a brilliant record for the season.” 


Homes Fiexp (1877-78, 1884-97) 


Harvard 7 Yale 3 


June g, 1888. 
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On the trip to New Haven to play the game of May 17, when the train 
stopped at Hartford, a chest protector was brought on board for the use 
of AHen. None of the Nine had ever seen one before at close range and it 
was looked upon as quite a curiosity. The next day, before the game, 
the members of the team amused themselves and tested this contrivance 
by throwing balls at Allen, who was wearing it. This test was so success- 
ful that he wore it in the game on that day and always thereafter, while 
catching. Incidentally, the game itself was very gratifying, as when 
Harvard went to bat in the last half of the ninth inning the score was 7 
to 4 in favor of Yale. Harvard thereupon proceeded to score four runs 
and won the game with only one man out. 

The year 1885 remains one of the outstanding years in Harvard 
baseball history for all time. This year’s Nine, under the leadership 
of S. E. Winslow, ’85, now a member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
won twenty-seven out of the twenty-eight games on its schedule, the 
only game lost being to the Cochituates on May 4 by the score 1 to 3. 
Harvard won the championship of the Association without losing a game. 
In addition to the two championship games won from Princeton, Har- 
vard also scored victories in two exhibition games. Nichols and Allen 
were the battery in the two Yale games played, Yale being beaten 12 to 4 
in New Haven, making twenty-one errors, and 16 to 2 at Cambridge, 
duplicating her total of errors while Harvard was making eighteen hits 
with a total of twenty-two. 

The ’85 Nine were heavy batters, as is shown by the fact that in 
fifteen of its twenty-eight games, it scored double figures in runs. In 
the ten championship games, Nichols’ batting average was .500 with a 
total average of .q28 and for the twenty-five games he played in, he batted 
for .422 with a total of .794. While all the men were good ball players, 
those who were perhaps the most prominent, in addition to the men al- 
ready mentioned, were three Sophomores of the class of ’87, W. W. 
Willard, F. B. Wiestling, and G. W. Foster, the last named being prob- 
ably one of the greatest outfielders ever to play for the Crimson. 

The year 1886 was the last year in which games were scheduled in the 
fall of the college year. This year’s captain was W. B. Phillips, 86, who 
played third base. This was the last year in which Harvard was a mem- 
ber of the Intercollegiate Association, and the championship was again 
won by Yale. Harvard and Yale, having each won a game from the other, 
were also tied for the championship at the end of the season and, as in 1884, 
were obliged to play a third and deciding game on neutral grounds, this 
time at Hartford; Yale winning by the score of 7 to 1. Yale therefore 
won the series as far as the championship games were concerned but Har- 
vard this year played two other games with Yale, exhibition games, both 
of which Harvard won, making three victories and two defeats in all the 
games played with Yale this year. Princeton and Harvard each won a 
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game, and Harvard won the first game ever played against the University 
of Pennsylvania, on Holmes field on June ro, by the score of 9 to o. The 
season, but for the loss of the Yale series, would have been a worthy suc- 
cessor to that of 1885, as the Nine won twenty-six games, tied one, and 
lost only six. 

The success or failure of college nines depends probably more upon the 
batteries than on any other men. Both Harvard and Yale have had bat- 
teries whose memories remain vivid in their baseball history, therefore 
the year 1886 is noteworthy as marking the departure of Nichols and Allen 
from Harvard and the appearance of A. A. Stagg, 88, and J. C. Dann, 
’88s., as the battery at Yale. Nichols and Allen both played for four years 
on the University Nine, almost exclusively as the battery, and while Allen 
had pitched in his Freshman year and Nichols caught, Nichols was the 
pitcher and Allen the catcher throughout the next three years, except that 
in the Yale games of 1886 Allen played in the outfield, the catching devolv- 
ing upon A. Henshaw, ’89. Although Nichols was a great pitcher, two of 
the Nines on which he played could hardly be called strong teams and con- 
sequently, although he pitched eight games against Yale, he only won 
three. For five years Stagg, pitching for Yale, was an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any Harvard success. Stagg in these years pitched twenty-one 
successive games against Harvard, winning fifteen and losing only six, and 
winning five successive annual championship series. This record is the 
best and longest in all Harvard—Yale baseball history and accounts largely 
for the little there is to chronicle about Harvard’s baseball successes from 
1885 until 1891. W. F. Poole, ’91, succeeded Dann as Stagg’s catcher 
in 89 and ’90. There is a curious similarity in the evolution of the 
battery of Nichols and Allen and that of Stagg and Dann, in that in 
their Freshman year in the first game against Harvard, while Stagg did 
not catch but played in the outfield, Dann was the Yale pitcher. 

On March 5, 1887, Harvard voted to withdraw from the American 
College Base Ball Association and on March 14, with Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia, organized the “College Baseball League.” Columbia 
played a few games during this spring but did not have a good nine and 
resigned and the League was continued by the remaining three Univer- 
sities until 1890. In 1888 and 1889 each college played four games annually 
with the other two members of the League. 

The rules were again materially changed in 1887; the high and low 
ball to the batter was abolished and the choice of innings given to the 
home club, the pitcher’s box was reduced to four by five and one-half 
feet, and first and third bases placed entirely within the foul lines. A 
batter was given his base on five balls, and for the only year in the his- 
tory of baseball a batter was not out until the fourth strike was caught. 

The college year 1886-87 marked the final abandonment of scheduling 
games in the autumn and the first game was played on April 9 with 
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Dartmouth on Jarvis field. Harvard played three games against Prince- 
ton, winning two and losing one, and Stagg continued to be a stum- 
bling block in the path of Harvard’s success with Yale, Harvard winning 
only one of the four games played. Whether the Yale bull dog had not 
yet appeared upon the scene, or was temporarily in eclipse, we do not 
know, but in the Crimson’s account of the Harvard victory at Cambridge 
on June 9, we read that “The cheer was not Yale’s customary quick and 
sharp one, but then Yale was unaccompanied by its mascot, the gray cat, 
which doubtless accounts for Stagg’s inability to pitch.” Harvard won 
fifteen games and lost six this year, but the result of the games with Yale 
nullified what would otherwise have been a successful year. W. W. Wil- 
lard, ’87, was captain of the Nine, playing first base, and the player who 
stands out most prominently is G. W. Foster, ’87, who now graduated 
after having played three years in the outfield. His playing has seldom 
been equaled and never excelled at Cambridge. 

A. Henshaw, ’89, was captain of the ’88 Nine. Harvard this year 
adopted a regulation which prohibited a student who was on probation 
or who had been suspended from playing on a University team and 
is believed to be the first college to take such action. H. W. Bates, ’gr1, 
and R. W. Boyden, L.S., did the bulk of the pitching and Henshaw 
caught. Bates, a Freshman, pitched all the Yale and Princeton games 
and showed great promise, but although pitching many games in ’go, 
’g1, and ’g2, he never became a really great pitcher. 

This ’88 team was a very good one, as they only lost four games out of 
the twenty-five played, but unfortunately, of the four lost, three were 
to Yale with Stagg again in the box. The only Yale game won was on 
June 9 on Holmes field when the score was 7 to 3. Princeton was defeated 
four straight games, and in the game of May 30 at Princeton, by a score 
of 15 to 4, on five base hits, Princeton making sixteen errors and Bates 
striking out seventeen men. On April 25, Bowdoin was defeated 30 to o 
in six innings, Harvard making eighteen hits with a total of twenty-eight 
and Bowdoin making twenty-five errors. 

This year a base on balls no longer counted as a hit or time at bat and 
the batter was again out on three strikes. 

Willard, now in his second year in the Law School, and having con- 
tinued to play in 1888, was elected captain of the 89 team. The prohibi- 
tion against playing professionals was removed, and a number of games 
were arranged with nines in the different professional leagues. While 
this accounts in a certain measure for the large number of games lost, as 
the Nine only won twelve out of twenty-eight games, nevertheless it must 
be said that it made a very unenviable record; although breaking even 
with Princeton, four straight games were lost to Yale, a record shared 
only with the ’83 team. C. Downer, ’89, did the bulk of the pitching, and 
Henshaw finished his fourth year behind the bat for Harvard, as did 
Willard his fifth year on first. 
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This year the number of called balls was reduced to four, as it is today, 
and the sacrifice bunt or fly hit was recognized. 

In May, 1890, the Carey Building, in memory of Henry Astor Carey, 
was completed on the northerly side of Holmes Field, containing a baseball 
cage materially larger than the basement in the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
but still small for adequate baseball practice. This year also Harvard 
received from Major Henry L. Higginson, ’55, the splendid gift of twenty 
acres of the land now included in Soldiers Field, being that part on which 
the Locker Building, Carey Building (Baseball Cage), and Stadium now 
stand. The remaining forty acres of the Field are a part of seventy 
acres of marshland given to the College in 1870 by the Longfellow heirs 
and, since the early nineties, gradually filled in and prepared for athletic 
uses. 

Owing to a vote of the Athletic Committee “That Harvard athletic 
organizations shall hereafter engage in intercollegiate contests only in 
New England, but this rule shall not apply to the Harvard Athletic As- 
sociation for the academic year 1889-90,” the Harvard University Base 
Ball Club resigned on January 15, 1890, from the College League and no 
games were played this year with Princeton. Captain P. B. Linn, ’go, 
arranged a series of four games with Yale, with a fifth game to be played 
in the event of a tie. On this year’s Nine were three Freshmen of the class 
of ’93, L. A. Frothingham, now a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, B. W. Trafford, and J. D. Upton, who, with F. W. Hallowell, ’93, 
were the backbone of the Harvard Nine for the three following years. 
The pitching was divided between Bates, ’91, and C. Downer, L.S., 
Upton succeeding Henshaw behind the bat. D. 5S. Dean, ’91, covered 
short, and in the second Yale game, played on Holmes field on May 31, 
came to bat in the last half of the ninth with a man on base, score tied 
at eight runs all, and sent one of Stagg’s curves over the left fielder’s 
head into the willow trees beyond the running track for a home run and 
victory. While the year’s record was fair, there being twenty victories 
out of thirty-two games, Yale, with Stagg, again won the fifth and decid- 
ing game at Springfield, each Nine having won the two of the preceding 
four games played on their home grounds. The fifth game was played 
on Hampden Park, Springfield, on June 28. Yale had previously de- 
feated Harvard in the boat race at New London, and the winning Yale 
crew came to Springfield and marched on the field. They had hardly 
put in an appearance when Howland, the Harvard center fielder met the 
ball squarely and sent it over the left fielder’s head, among the carriages, 
for a home run. 

In March, 1891, D. S. Dean, ’g1, the captain, and the manager of the 
Nine went to Springfield to arrange with Yale the dates for the games of 
that spring, the rule of the Athletic Committee that no game should be 
played outside of New England being still in force. Representatives of 
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Princeton were also present at this meeting and Yale suggested that Har- 
vard arrange a series with Princeton, presumably on the ground that it 
was not fair for Yale to play both Harvard and Princeton unless these 
two colleges played each other, as shown in a letter of May 1 following, 
in which Yale wrote that the Harvard captain had “promised to equalize 
matters by playing Princeton.” At this meeting it was agreed to play 
five games with Yale, the fifth to be played at Springfield, Mass., whether 
or not the first four resulted in a tie for the series. An agreement was 
also made to play three games with Princeton at Hartford. Two days 
later the Harvard Athletic Committee, by the unanimous advice of the 
Baseball Graduate Advisory Committee, refused its approval of the three 
games with Princeton and the fifth game with Yale. The Harvard 
management informed Yale of this action by the Athletic Committee and 
challenged Yale to a series of four games which Yale refused. There were, 
therefore, no games with either Yale or Princeton and Brown University 
became Harvard’s chief opponent. 

A notable addition to the Nine this year was F. W. Hallowell, another 
member of the class of ’93, who played in the outfield for three years, 
establishing a reputation almost as great as that of Foster, 87. Captain 
Dean played second base, his place at shortstop being taken by F. H. 
Hovey, L.S., a graduate of Brown University and a winner of the National 
Lawn Tennis championship. Bates and Upton were again the regular 
battery and the Nine won nineteen and lost twelve games, seven of the 
latter to professional nines, of which five were to the Boston National 
League Club. Harvard won two games and lost two to Brown which 
had a strong team, the most prominent members being Tenney, Sexton, 
and Woodcock. Of these three men Tenney and Sexton in after years 
coached Harvard Nines. 

Owing to the small size of the cage in the Carey Building, Captain 
Dean took squads of men, early in the season, principally for batting 
practice, to Winslow’s roller skating rink, now Copley Hall, on Clarendon 
Street in Boston. , 

In 1892 L. A. Frothingham, ’93, was elected captain. To the gratifica- 
tion of all Harvard athletes, the rule restricting contests to New England 
was rescinded, and in consequence this year’s Nine took the first real 
spring trip since 1882 although the ’89 Nine went to Philadelphia to open 
the season with two games with the professional Athletics. At a meeting 
held at Springfield between representatives of Harvard and Yale, in the 
early spring of ’92, Yale proposed that three games should be played, 
the first to be contested on neutral grounds, the second at Cambridge, 
and the third at New Haven. This proposal was declined by Harvard on 
the ground that if each team won one of the two first games the deciding 
game would be played on Yale’s home grounds. The final result was an 
agreement to play two games only. This year’s Nine was a heavy hitting, 
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good fielding combination and had as pitcher J. A. Highlands, who had 
entered the Scientific School in the class of ’93, and was a most valuable 
new acquisition, being a very fast left-handed pitcher and a heavy 
hitter as well. He was undoubtedly one of the best pitchers who ever 
stood in the box for Harvard or any other college and was also a good 
student, graduating with a degree cum laude. 

This year thirty-three games were won and only six lost, and of these 
only three were to college teams, all by a score of 4 to 3, one to Dartmouth 
at Hanover, where the Nine had to wear the Dartmouth Freshman uni- 
forms because their own did not arrive, one to Brown, and one to Yale. 
The other Yale game was won by Harvard on Holmes Field 5 to o, High- 
lands allowing Yale only one hit, which, with that of Clarkson in rgor, 
is the best performance of any Harvard pitcher against Yale. As Yale 
refused to play a third game the series ended in a tie, one out of the only 
three undecided series in Harvard—Yale baseball history. 

The following year Frothingham was again captain. Two strong ad- 
ditions were J. Abbott at third and C. J. Sullivan at short. The former 
had been captain of the Dartmouth nine, and the latter captain of 
Amherst; both were now in the Harvard Law School. Highlands was 
again in the box, with J. A. Wiggin, ’93, and A. A. Highlands, ’95, as 
alternates. F. Mason, L.S., caught Highlands while Upton, who had 
broken a finger catching him in the middle of the previous season, caught 
the other two pitchers and when not catching played in the outfield. 
The Nine this year made another spring trip going as far south as Char- 
lotteville, Va., where a tie game was played with the University of Vir- 
ginia, the score being 1 to 1. This was the last spring trip until 1808. 

This year’s team were heavy hitters and made a splendid record, win- 
ning twenty-seven games, losing five, and tying three. W. F. Carter, ’95, 
pitched for Yale for the first time, and while Harvard won two out of 
the three games this year, his departure from New Haven in 1895 was 
welcomed at Cambridge. That both Highlands and Carter were pitchers 
of the highest class is shown by the fact that in the three games played 
in 1893 the two teams made only twenty-eight hits, while Highlands 
struck out forty men and Carter twenty-six. In the deciding game in 
New York Mason, who was the first man at bat in the game, came up 
just as the victorious Yale crew marched in and was parading by the 
seats. Mason thereupon promptly drove a home run over the center 
fielder’s head, as Howland had done at New Haven in 1890. 

It was in 1893 that Harvard and Yale agreed to play two games, with 
a third in the event of a tie, which has been the arrangement ever since. 
This year also, to increase the batting, the pitching distance was length- 
ened to sixty feet six inches, and the pitcher’s box supplanted by a marble 
slab (12 X 6’), against which the pitcher was obliged to place his rear 
foot and from which he could take but one step in delivering the ball. 
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J. Wiggin, ’93, now in the Law School, succeeded Frothingham as cap- 
tain in 1894. Captain Wiggin faced a situation probably unique in Har- 
vard baseball history, in that he did not have a single regular member of 
the 1893 Nine in his line-up. Frothingham, Hallowell, Upton, Trafford, 
and Highlands had all graduated the previous June, and Mason, Abbott, 
Sullivan, and Cook, all of whom had been in the Law School in 1893, were 


1902 NINE 


Stillman H.D.Kernan Skilton Daly 
Frothingham, Coolidge Clarkson Wendell, Capt. R.P. Kernan Randall 
Mgr. Matthews Carr Milne 


unable to play again. A. A. Highlands, ’95, was the regular pitcher, 
although Captain Wiggin, who otherwise played in the outfield, pitched a 
number of games, including one with Princeton. Mason’s place behind 
the bat was filled by D. D. Scannell, ’97, who filled this position with 
ability for four years. In view of this situation at the beginning of the 
season, the Nine made a very fair record, winning nineteen games and 
losing ten. The series with Brown was tied two games to two, as was 
that with Williams, with a victory apiece. The Princeton series, how- 
ever, was lost two games to one. Two games were lost to the University 
of Pennsylvania and Yale won two straight games, Carter holding Har- 
vard to four hits in the first game and two in the second. This year the 
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pitching distance was reduced to sixty feet and five inches, as it is today, 
and foul bunts were scored as strikes. 

The Nine of 1895 was under the leadership of P. W. Whittemore, ’95, 
with Highlands and Scannell again the battery, C. J. Paine, ’97, reliev- 
ing Highlands in the box in a number of games. W. H. Rand, ’98, made 
the team in this, his Freshman, year and played in the outfield for four 
years. The season’s results were disappointing, as the Nine lost fifteen 
of the twenty-eight games on the schedule, three games out of four were 
lost to Brown and two straight to Holy Cross, Princeton, and Yale. In 
the two defeats by Yale, Harvard made only six hits off Carter in the 
first game and two in the second and in this last game made eight errors, 
the resulting score being 5 to o in favor of Yale, so that, as previously 
stated, there was no mourning at Cambridge from the knowledge that 
this was Carter’s last year at New Haven. Further changes in the rules 
made in 1895 were the adoption of the infield fly rule; making a foul tip 
caught, a strike; eliminating the earned run and enlarging the pitcher’s 
slab to twenty-four by six inches. 

Owing to the rupture in athletic relations between Harvard and Yale, 
in consequence of the football game in the fall of 1894, the 1896 Nine, of 
which J. Dean, ’97, was captain, did not meet Yale on the diamond and 
therefore the Princeton games this year held the center of the stage. 
Paine and Scannell were the regular battery, and third base was covered 
by R. H. Stevenson, ’97, who returned to the Nine after spending the 
spring of his Sophomore year on the river. New additions were E. G. 
Burgess, ’98, who played for three years in the outfield, and last but not 
least, P. D. Haughton, ’99, then a Freshman, who played for four years, 
being captain in his Senior year, but whose greatest reputation among 
Harvard men and followers of athletics was made as a member of the 
Varsity football team for three years and as the football coach who pulled 
Harvard out of a morass of defeats by Yale and placed her among the 
leading football colleges of the country. The Nine this year had, on the 
whole, an unsatisfactory season as, although it won seventeen games and 
lost thirteen, beating both Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania 
two games to none, it lost two games out of three to Dartmouth and only 
succeeded in winning one out of four from Princeton in the most impor- 
tant series of the year. 

The 1897 Nine showed only one change from that of the year before, 
A. M. Beal, ’97, playing center field instead of T. H. Clarkson, ’99. Dean 
was again captain, Paine and Scannell the battery, and W. S. Fitz, ’99, 
the change pitcher. While the result of sixteen games won and nine 
lost for the season is not impressive, Princeton defeating Harvard two 
games to one and two games being lost to both Holy Cross and to Brown, 
the University of Pennsylvania was defeated two straight games, and the 
season ended in a glorious finish as Yale was defeated 7 to 5 on Holmes 
Field, and 10 to 8 at New Haven. 
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The year 1808 marks an important epoch in Harvard baseball history 
because in this year the activities of the Nine were transferred from 
Holmes Field to their final and permanent headquarters on the new Sol- 
diers Field. The season really opened on Holmes Field, for the new dia- 
mond was not quite ready, but on the return from the southern trip, the 
first game on Soldiers Field was played with Dartmouth on April 27. 

With this move there passed from the picture the first Carey Building 
with its inadequate cage, and the hemmed in and cramped playing field 
with its dirt surface, and in their places came the new and longer Carey 
Cage, with its dirt floor, steam heat, adequate lighting and abundant nets, 
the use of the Locker Building with its commodious dressing rooms, 
showers, and other facilities, and finally the beautifully laid out and spa- 
cious diamond with its turf covering. No longer was it necessary for the 
players to dress in their rooms, and no longer could bad weather seriously 
interfere with practice. In one particular only was there a disadvantage 


SecoND Carey BuILDING 
BaseBavt Cace, Soupiers Fie.p (1897) 


in the change. The new field was too far away to permit of informal 
morning practice, which at times had been a common thing on the more 
convenient Holmes Field. 

Cambridge Common, Boston Common, the Delta, Jarvis Field, and now 
Holmes Field, the shrines of former baseball days, are no more. Soldiers 
Field reigns in their stead, but over it still presides the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Elm, Flagstaff Hill, and the willows of Holmes Field. 
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Aside from this big change, there was another development in connec- 
tion with the season of 1898 which should be mentioned because of its per- 
manent effect on Harvard baseball policy. This had to do with the 
“southern trip” which, as now, was taken at the time of the spring recess. 
These trips, lasting from a week to ten days, combined business with 
pleasure. Much traveling was done, some games were played and much 
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Murphy, ’o4, Coach Nichols,’86, Coach 


Greenough Coburn Matthews Stephenson Dexter McCarty 
Thornton, Kernan Randall Bradbury Leonard —— 
Mgr. Capt. 


nonsense was indulged in. The teams did not “stay put” long enough to 
derive any advantage from practice and the net result of their junket, for 
that was really what it was, was the return to Cambridge of a group of 
tired out players who had learned little baseball, but who knew each 
other thoroughly and had had a wonderful time. This program was de- 
veloped to the mth power this year, its unwisdom recognized, and the 
lesson learned turned to the advantage of all succeeding teams. 

The 1898 team of which W. H. Rand, ’98, was captain, won the first 
Yale game 9g to 5, but lost the second and third contests by the scores of 
o to 7 and 1 to 3. The first and third games were won and lost on their 
merits, but it is only fair to state that an unfortunate accident which oc- 
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curred just previous to the second game in New Haven, undoubtedly 
unnerved the Harvard men to such a degree that they were unable to 
play anything like the game of which they were capable. The team was 
on its way to Yale field, riding, as was customary at that time on such 
occasions, in a large tally-ho driven by six horses. The players were 
seated on top and inside. Suddenly, and before anyone realized what was 
happening, the driver was jerked from his seat and pitched directly into 
the path of the oncoming front wheel. To the horror of all the wheel 
passed directly over his throat, producing injuries from which he died 
within an hour. The remainder of the ride and the game itself, as far 
as the Harvard team was concerned, proceeded in almost complete 
silence; the whole setting at Yale field, with the spectators in ignorance of 
the tragedy, being most trying to the unstrung and saddened Harvard 
players. 

P. D. Haughton, ’99, was captain in 1899, a year which ended most suc- 
cessfully from a Harvard standpoint. The first Yale game was lost by a 
score of 1 to 2, and the disappointment felt by the College at this defeat 
was so keen that the Nine was omitted when the usual cheering of the 
various teams took place on Class Day. This unwarranted slight to men 
who had tried hard and played well, so offended the graduates, especially 
those living in and about Boston, that a ‘‘call”’ was signed by John Lowell, 
*77, and other graduates, requesting all Harvard men to meet to give the 
Nine a hearty send-off for the game at New Haven. The response to this 
call exceeded all expectations, and the South Station was filled with hun- 
dreds of cheering Harvard men both old and young who gave the team 
a royal demonstration as the train pulled out. 

Spurred on by this heartening display of loyalty the Nine won the re- 
maining two games of the series, the first by a score of 4 to 3, and the 
second by the larger count of 13 to 10. The last game, which was played 
in New York, was one of the most exciting contests of this entire period. 
No one who saw this three-hour struggle will ever forget it. The supe- 
riority of Harvard in actual scoring ability is best shown by the fact that 
while the Yale pitcher gave no bases on balls, the Harvard boxmen, W. S. 
Fitz, 99, and S. V. Morse, ’99, gave eleven, hit one batter and added two 
wild pitches for good measure. But for this handicap, which meant that 
Yale men were constantly on the bases, Harvard’s margin of victory 
might well have been greater. 

Captain Haughton won the prize bat offered by his father for the player 
making the highest batting average by leading the team in this depart- 
ment with a total of .340. E.H. Sears, ’99, won a similar prize for making 
the greatest number of sacrifice hits, and every member of the team re- 
ceived later on a large pewter mug suitably inscribed and having for a 
bottom a glass transparency of the team. 

The decade from 1900 to 1910 produced not only some of the finest 
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Nines in Harvard history, but some of the finest individual records as well. 
Certain of these performances, like the team and individual records of our 
great Nines of 1870, 1885, and 1893, are in a class by themselves. They 
are hardly comparable, however, because the playing conditions were so 
different, and should be regarded simply as another high water mark in 
a long record of achievements. 

Particularly during the four years from 1900 to 1903, and thereafter in a 
lesser degree, the outstanding figure in Harvard baseball was the late Dr. 


1906 NINE 


Pounds Kelley, Mgr. Coburn,’o2, Coach Harvey 
Currier Leonard Castle Stephenson, Dexter McCall Simons 
Capt. 
E. H. Nichols, ’86, who in 1900 inaugurated the first systematic coaching 
of Harvard ball teams. A member of the Nine in 83, 84,85, and ’86 Dr. 
Nichols brought to his work not only a thorough knowledge of the posi- 
tion play of pitcher and catcher and great skill in batting, but a grasp of 
the game as a whole, which it is doubtful if any other Harvard man ever 
possessed. This knowledge was rendered the more valuable because of the 
remarkable analytical and teaching ability with which it was dissimi- 
nated. Consistent with his own precept that ‘drill makes a college team” 
he was a great drill master and no team that ever faced one of his Nines 
ever knew more baseball. During his three years of active coaching he 
worked out a solution for every play in the game and with B. Wendell, 
’02, captain of the 1902 Nine, wrote out the system for the benefit of suc- 
ceeding teams. He appreciated as few other Harvard coaches have done, 
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the limitations of his material and never made the mistake of overburden- 
ing inexperienced players with more detail than they could readily absorb. 
It was he who realized the physical dangers involved in taking teams too 
far south, and it was he who insisted that the plan calling for fewer games, 
more practice, and less traveling should be adopted. Under his tutelage 
Harvard teams came to realize more than ever the seriousness of bases on 
balls as run producers. 

The death, in 1922, of Dr. Nichols or ‘‘ Nick,” as he was affectionately 
known, leaves a vacancy in the Harvard baseball structure that never 
can be filled and his memory will always be inseparably linked with the 
halcyon days of baseball at Harvard. 

The outlook at the beginning of 1900 when Dr. Nichols took charge, was 
most unpromising. Five members of the ’99 team had left college, besides 
the entire pitching staff. It was one of those occasions that occur at inter- 
vals when a coach has to make a new start. Realizing this fact, a room 
to room canvass was instituted, which covered the entire college and 
brought to the cage on the opening day 175 candidates. Under the 
watchful eye of Mr. Frank Selee, then the manager of the Boston 
National League Club, and B. H. Hayes, ’99, this ungainly squad was 
cut down so that a normal number were on hand when Dr. Nichols 
returned from a trip abroad. From then on hard work and incessant drill 
was in order. Two Freshmen, A. Stillman, ’03, and R. P. Kernan, ’o3, 
were taken in hand by Mr. Edward M. Lewis of the Bostons, who was one 
of the best, if not the best pitching coach of his time, and developed into 
remarkably steady and efficient boxmen. These men with a fighting team 
behind them won sixteen out of the twenty-one games played, including 
two games with Pennsylvania, one each with Princeton and Holy Cross, 
and the necessary two from Yale. Of these games those with Princeton 
and Holy Cross and the second game with Yale were shutouts. The 
games with Pennsylvania were under a new agreement to play a third 
game in the event of a tie, which lasted through 1906. No third game was 
ever necessary, however, as Harvard won two straight annually during the 
seven years. During this period these games were letter games for Har- 
vard baseball players. It should be mentioned here that in 1900 the five- 
sided home plate was first adopted. 

In the first Yale game the excitement was too much for Freshman Still- 
man and his lack of control and effectiveness gave Yale the game by the 
score of 15 to 5. Such a rout was enough to have broken the nerve of the 
most experienced pitcher, but it did not have that effect in this case for to 
his everlasting credit this same Stillman again faced Yale five days later 
at New Haven, before a howling Commencement crowd and holding them 
to four hits, shut them out 3 to o.! 


* In this effort Stillman was ably supported by Captain Reid, who, by his head work in the 
last half of the eighth, undoubtedly prevented a Yale run, by anticipating and beating the first 
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All but two members of the 1900 team returned to college in 1901 when 
Reid was again captain. This fact, together with the addition of two new- 
comers in the persons of W. Clarkson, ’03, who was to share the pitching 
honors with Stillman, and O. G. Frantz, ’03, better known as “Home 
run Frantz,” enabled Dr. Nichols to build further on the splendid founda- 
tion which he had already laid and to turn out the best Harvard Nine since 
1893, only two games being lost of the twenty played. The two defeats 
were by Williams 4 to 3, and by Brown 5 to 4. 

Yale was defeated in two straight games, Clarkson pitching in both. In 
the second game, played in New Haven, he duplicated Stillman’s effort of 
the year before by a score of 3 too. In accomplishing this feat he struck 
out eleven Yale batters, and allowed only one hit. The team supported 
Clarkson in brilliant fashion, handling thirty-three chances without an 
error. Taking the two Yale games as a whole, Clarkson held Yale to 
three runs in the eighteen innings, Reid allowed no stolen bases, and the 
team accepted seventy-three chances with only one error. Frantz, who 
led the team in batting, used a bat too large for any other player to 
handle, and his equipment in this respect had to be made to order. In 
this his only year on the team, Frantz proved himself to be the greatest 
college first baseman of his time. He was a good mark to throw at, a 
great ground coverer, and a terrific hitter. 

The last important change in the playing rules was made this year by 
the National League in the adoption of the “‘foul strike”? rule, by which 
the first two fouls, not caught, were called strikes, after which the put-out 
on the third strike had to be made in the usual way. 

Although Captain B. Wendell, ’02, and Coach A. V. Galbraith, ’99, had 
to face the 1902 season without Reid, Frantz, G. C. Clark, ’o1, and R. 
Fincke, ’or, the last two veterans of three years at third and second, they 
were fortunate in having Clarkson and Stillman available in the box. 
C. W. Randall, ’o5, began a four-year occupancy of first, and P. Carr, ’o4, 
one of three years at third. 

This year’s team had one of the best records of any Harvard Nine, win- 
ning twenty-one games and losing only three, the second of two with Holy 
Cross, the Princeton game, a bad defeat, 0 to 7, and the first Yale game on 
Soldiers Field, 2 to 7. The Yale games at New Haven and New York were 
then won by Harvard, 10 to 4 and 6 to 5. 

In the first game, Yale excelled both at the bat and in the field but 
at New Haven Harvard made thirteen hits for a total of twenty-one, 


squeeze play ever attempted against a Harvard Nine. This performance was the fitting climax 
of a year in which Reid played the entire season without an error, the first and only time this 
feat has been accomplished by a Harvard catcher. Further than this, and because he felt 
that it would help his pitchers, he caught up behind the bat during the whole season instead of 
playing back until two strikes were called or a base was occupied, as was then the custom, 
and was thus the first catcher to adopt a practice which in 1901 was made a rule by the 
National League. — Epiror. 
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Captain Wendell and Clarkson each making three, the latter with a total 
of eight. Yale also hit Clarkson hard but after tying the score in the fifth 
were shut out while Harvard was scoring six runs. The deciding game in 
New York was very close but although outbatted and fielding poorly, 
Harvard tied the score by making two runs in the eighth and won out in 
the last of the ninth. 

In the two games played with Pennsylvania in 1903, which Harvard 
won 6 too and g too, Clarkson, who was captain, pitched almost perfect 
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McCall Pieper, ’03, Coach Harding 
Brigham, Mgr. Currier Leonard, Capt. Hartford 
Aronson Simons Harvey Lanigan 


ball. In the eighteen innings of play he gave six bases on balls, struck out 
twenty-seven men, or half the batters to face him, and allowed only three 
hits. Behind him the team made but two errors. In this same year the 
single Princeton game on Soldiers Field and the second and deciding Yale 
game at New Haven were played under circumstances which it is safe to 
say will never again be repeated. In the first instance a fighting Princeton 
team so demoralized an over-confident Harvard Nine that at the end of the 
seventh inning the score stood 6 to o in Princeton’s favor. It seemed all 
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over but the shouting, when just as Harvard came to bat in the eighth 
inning the central portion of the grandstand burned down. The ensuing 
delay steadied Harvard and when play was finally resumed the team 
started a batting rally which produced five runs, and brought the score to 
6 to 5 in favor of Princeton, which was the final score. 

After winning the first Yale game 5 to 2 at Cambridge, the Harvard 
team proceeded to New Haven for the usual Yale Commencement Day 
struggle. It had rained steadily for two or three days, and a heavy down- 
pour, which occurred just before the game was scheduled to begin, turned 
the field into a veritable quagmire of mud and water. No team but a 
college nine would have thought of playing on such a day. The water 
about home plate was from two to three inches deep. The chalk marks 
were obliterated before the battle had been in progress for ten minutes. 
Home plate disappeared, and the bases slipped their moorings and went 
sailing off in seas of mud and water as the runners hit them. Again and 
again the batter and catcher had to ask for time to have the trainers pick 
mud and sawdust out of their eyes after the soggy ball had been hit. A 
cartload of sawdust was soon used up by the pitchers to rub dry the ball. 
Although the rain fell in torrents there were eleven thousand spectators 
present. 

B. Wendell, ’02, the Harvard coach, showed good judgment. Realizing 
that it would be difficult for anyone to throw a curve ball, he decided to 
save Clarkson for the third game, if one were necessary, and sent P. N. 
Coburn, ’o2, then in the Law School, to the box and Clarkson to left field. 
The conscientious work which Coburn had been doing for five long years, 
in his endeavor to make the team, now stood him in good stead. His 
ability with the spit ball, which he introduced at Harvard, aided him in 
controlling the slippery wet ball, and he won a well-pitched game, in 
which he allowed only six hits, by a score of 10 to 6. 

By 1904, when O. G. Frantz, ’03, was appointed coach, every member of 
the rg0r team had left college except Clarkson, who was again captain, 
in his fifth year in the Scientific School, and he and Coburn were counted 
on to share the pitching burden for the year. This they did until June 13, 
when Clarkson, having foolishly signed up with the New York American 
League team, was declared ineligible for the Nine by the Harvard Athletic 
Committee and was succeeded as captain by P. Carr, ’o4. Fortunately 
Coburn proved equal to the heavy responsibility thus placed on his 
shoulders and for the sixth consecutive year Harvard won the Yale series, 
5 to 3, 1 to 6, and 5 too, the last game being in New York. 

The record of Clarkson during his three complete years on the Univer- 
sity Nine deserves special mention, for it compares favorably with that of 
any other pitcher who ever wore the Crimson. He was short and light, 
being probably the smallest pitcher ever to occupy the box at Cambridge; 
but he was very lithe and by getting his back and shoulders into action, 
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attained great speed with perfect control. He fielded his position beauti- 
fully and when not pitching was played in the outfield on this account, 
and because of his hitting. He could also run the bases well, as he was very 
fast. During these three years on the Varsity he lost few games, although 
against Princeton he was always unfortunate, losing all the games he 
pitched. The only others lost were to Georgetown, to Holy Cross, and once 
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Dana Pieper, ’03, Coach Briggs 
— Harvey Currier, Capt. Simons Cable, Mgr. 
Aronson Lanigan McLaughlin Hicks 


to Williams. His record of five consecutive victories against Yale stands 
unequaled by any Harvard pitcher and excelled only by Stagg of Yale 
who defeated Harvard seven consecutive times. 

Since r90r Dr. Nichols had gradually withdrawn from active coaching 
and with the beginning of the season of 1905 his relation to the team was 
merely that of graduate advisor, although he still continued to attend the 
important games. He held this position until his death, and to his wise 
judgment should be attributed the number of able coaches, who year after 
year have directed Harvard’s baseball policy. In the early years of his 
leadership he appointed as coaches to work under him, graduates who 
were familiar with the game as he had taught it, believing that in this way 
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many of the pitfalls into which professional coaches too often fall in 
handling college players could be successfully avoided, and he turned 
to the professional only when graduates suited to this work were no longer 
available. 

In 1905 when C. W. Randall, ’o5, was captain and T. F. Murphy, ’o4, 
coach, Yale broke the long spell of Harvard victories on the diamond and 
won a series for the first time since 1898. Yale had a team which the Har- 
vard coaches felt could probably win two out of the three games unless 
Harvard got the “‘breaks.’’ Accordingly when the first game ended in a 
tie at 1 to 1 after rain had stopped the play at the end of the eleventh 
inning, they gladly accepted Yale’s suggestion that the second game 
should decide the series, and thus only two games were played. The 
hoped for “breaks” did not materialize and Yale won easily 7 to 2. 

The first game was a memorable one. Yale made three hits and scored 
her run in the first inning, Harvard following with her tally in the second. 
Thereafter for ten innings the teams were dead locked, weak batting or 
careless base running spoiling such few opportunities for run getting as 
presented themselves. Coburn pitched brilliantly for Harvard, allowing 
only two hits in the last ten innings and striking out all three of the Yale 
batters in the tenth. The most satisfactory achievement of the year was 
the defeat of Princeton 6 to 1 in the single game scheduled with her. 
Harvard had not won before since 1900. 

In 1906 Captain B. K. Stephenson, ’06, and Coach P. N. Coburn, ’o2, 
had to rebuild the Nine and with six new faces in the line-up it is not sur- 
prising that it lost two straight games to Yale’s veteran team. Of the pre- 
liminary games only one stands out in particular relief. This was the game 
with Brown which took place on Soldiers Field on May 6 and was won by 
Harvard by the score of 1 too. In this contest the part played by pitcher 
A. L. Castle, ’06, has probably never been equaled by any other ball 
player in the history of the game. Defensively he allowed Brown no hits, 
no bases on balls, and no runs. Only twenty-nine batters faced him and of 
these he struck out four. Offensively he batted out the only two hits 
made by Harvard and scored the only run. All this against a strong Brown 
nine. 

Games of unusual interest which were played in 1907, when W. D. 
Dexter, ’07, was captain and L. P. Pieper, ’o03, coach, included two vic- 
tories over Holy Cross, 1 to o and 2 to 1, which was thus beaten in two 
games for the first time since 1899, and the 7 to 2 victory over Yale in the 
third and final game of the annual series, played in New York. In each of 
these games the work of N. K. Hartford,’og, the Harvard pitcher, was the 
deciding factor. Driven from the box in the second game of the series he 
again faced Yale four days later in New York. In spite of the fact that the 
game began in a drizzle and ended in a downpour, he had remarkable 
control, allowing only six hits, striking out five Yale batters and giving 
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only one base on balls. At the bat he was even more effective for he made 
three hits out of four “times up” (two of them being two-baggers), and 
drove in three runs, which with the three which he himself scored ac- 
counted for six of the seven runs which made up the Harvard total. 

The team of 1908 under Captain C. R. Leonard, ’08, followed the good 
example set, by its predecessor and won the series with Yale, although 
three games were required in doing it. Pieper was again coach and so 
continued during the years of 1909 and 1910. In the first of the Yale games 
Hartford’s pitching and the general unsteadiness of the whole Yale team 
resulted in an easy win for Harvard by the score of 5 tor. Successful bunt- 
ing by Harvard, together with the confusion which resulted therefrom, so 
upset the Yale pitchers that two Harvard runners were forced in, a most 
unusual thing in one of these contests. In the second game played at New 
Haven, Yale batted S. T. Hicks, ’10, the Harvard pitcher, at opportune 
moments and won a well-played game 3 too. The third game was won by 
Harvard 9 to 5, with Hartford in the box. Heavy batting in the sixth, 
when six runs were scored, including a home run by R. H. Aronson, ’10, 
with two on bases, contributed largely to this result. 

A pitchers’ battle of 1907 between Hartford of Harvard and Deshon 
of Cornell, in which each won a 1 too game was continued in 1908, with, . 
however, Gable in the box for Cornell. On this occasion the left-handed 
Hartford fairly outdid himself by pitching a no-hit, no-run game, in which 
he struck out twelve men and gave only three bases on balls. Gable_ 
meanwhile allowed four hits, gave four bases on balls, and struck out 
three men. Both teams played errorless ball behind this pitching, and the 
game might well have run on into extra innings had it not been for a home 
run by Aronson in the sixth inning, which decided the issue in Harvard’s 
favor by the score of 1 too. As pitchers’ battles, these duels between 
Hartford of Harvard and Deshon and Gable of Cornell are entitled 
to high ranking in any company. 

In 1909 E. P. Currier, ’o9, was captain and, although defeated by Yale, 
the general performance of the Nine was of such a high order that several 
of the preliminary games deserve mention, along with the more impor- 
tant contests with the Blue. 

Peculiarly enough, the first game of the season, that with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville, was such a game. In this contest Hicks, 
who had barely left the cage, held the Virginia batters hitless, gave no 
bases on balls, and struck out fifteen of the twenty-eight batters who 
faced him. Only one Virginia player reached first base and only one hit 
passed beyond the infield. Except for the error which permitted the lone 
Virginian to reach first the Harvard play was flawless and to Hicks and his 
fellow players must be given the credit of playing one of the most as- 
tonishing games in all Harvard baseball history. 

On May 15 on Soldiers Field, Harvard defeated Princeton in the first 
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game of the series, by the score of 6 to o, and thus ended a succession of 
defeats, dating back to 1905. On this occasion Hartford, who was pitch- 
ing for Harvard, delivered one of his best games. Nine days later, on May 
24 at Princeton, Hicks wound up the series by holding Princeton hitless 
and defeating them 4 to 1, and thus earned the distinction of being the 
first Harvard pitcher since 1896 to win a game from Princeton on Osborne 
Field. 

The Yale series of 1909 was a particularly hard fought one and was 
decided in favor of Yale only after the first and third games had run into 
extra innings. In the game at Cambridge, which developed into a pitchers’ 
battle between Hartford and Hicks of Harvard and Merritt and Van 
Vleck of Yale, Harvard won a fine up-hill fight in the eleventh inning by 
the score of 3 to 2. Hartford and Hicks together held Yale to four hits, 
two bases on balls, and sixteen strikeouts, while Merritt and Van Vleck 
allowed Harvard six hits, six bases on balls, and six strikeouts. In this, 
his last home game for Harvard, Hartford therefore delivered one of his 
many remarkable efforts. After this splendid start, Harvard had visions 
of “‘two straight”’ only to have them fade abruptly when Yale took the 
New Haven game in clean cut fashion by the score of 4 too. The third 
and deciding game went for ten innings before Yale finally won it 5 to 2. 
Harvard led 2 too up to the end of the fifth and by 2 to 1 at the end of the 
seventh, only to have Van Vleck knock a clean home run in the eighth 
and tie the score at two all. In the beginning of the tenth, the Harvard 
team went to pieces and by making four errors presented Yale with three 
unearned runs and the game. Thus ended, unhappily for Harvard, the 
first and only Yale series on record in which two of the three games played 
ran into extra innings. 

The Harvard—-Yale series, coming as it does during Commencement 
week at both Universities, has always been at best a trying experience for 
both teams. At times, in fact, the excitement of playing before large and 
boisterous graduate gatherings, the travel involved, and the strain of the 
impending conflict, has proven too much for high strung nerves and has 
resulted in exhibitions which were more suggestive of burlesque than of 
high class baseball. 

It is greatly to be regretted, therefore, that permanent changes made in 
the Yale Commencement arrangements for 1910 and still in force, so 
reacted on the baseball situation as to compel playing conditions which 
are even more severe. Instead of a three or four day respite between 
games, which had been the practice up to this time, the teams were now 
forced to adopt a schedule calling for a game in New Haven and Cam- 
bridge on successive days. As a result the former plan of using the one 
best pitcher in each of the first two games had to be abandoned and a 
second pitcher developed to meet the new demands. When there has been 
material available for such development, the hardship has not been so 
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great, but on several occasions where only one pitcher of calibre was 
forthcoming, as in this very year, 1922, it has meant that the handicapped 
team has been virtually forced to concede one of the games to its opponent 
or even to risk the series itself by forcing a ““home”’ pitcher to perform 
twice on alien grounds. These conditions then should be borne in mind 
from this point on, for in numerous instances they have had an important 
bearing on the results attained. 

Another change which took place in 1910, but which applied only to 
Harvard was the formation by Dr. Nichols of a permanent ‘Baseball 
Advisory Committee” of which he was chairman, and of which B. Wendell, 
’o2, and Dr. C. Frothingham, ’o2, were the other two members. This 
Committee supplanted a more informal group comprising Dr. Nichols, 
Wendell, and W. T. Reid, ’or, now in the west, which had heretofore 
acted in the same capacity. Clothed with power by the athletic author- 
ities at Cambridge, it was to have general oversight of the choice of 
coaches and the development of teams on the field, duties which it has 
performed with excellent judgment and success. 

In this year also Harvard, C. L. Lanigan, ’10, being captain, reverted 
once more to the old practice of opening the season with a game with one 
of the professional teams of Boston, in this case the Boston Americans, an 
arrangement which, with the exception of the year 1914, continued for the 
next seven years. The season proper may be dismissed with very brief 
comment for both the Yale and Princeton series were lost, as were, in fact, 
eleven out of the twenty scheduled games. 

In the Yale series, which began at New Haven, Harvard, with Hicks as 
her only first-class pitcher, elected to save him for the remaining games 
and therefore sent her second string pitcher to the box. Yale by batting 
him for twelve hits in two innings and his successor for five, or seventeen 
in all, romped away with the game by a score of 12 to 5. In the Cam- 
bridge game, with Hicks pitching, Harvard won 3 to 2, but the season- 
long inability of the team to produce runs was again in evidence. The 
deciding game which was marked by much free batting on both sides, was 
won by Yale ro to g in the last half of the ninth, after the lead had passed 
back and forth three times in the interval. 

With the close of the season of 1910 the Advisory Committee found it- 
self in a dilemma. Two successive Yale series had been lost, the unusual 
run of exceptional pitchers, which had continued now for a decade, had 
come to an end, and the supply of suitable graduate coaches was ex- 
hausted. After careful consideration, it was decided to abandon the 
graduate system and to appoint a professional, preferably one who could 
develop battery candidates. Such a man was ultimately found in Dr. 
Frank J. Sexton, a former member of the Boston National League team 
and one-time pitcher at Brown, and he was placed in charge first for two 
years and then for an additional three, making five in all. 
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The team of ror1, with C. B. McLaughlin, ’11, as captain, was well 
handled and though losing the single Princeton game scheduled, finished 
the season with two straight victories over Yale, 8 to 2 and 4 to 1. Aver- 
age pitching was well supported at the bat and in the field and the success 
attained was the result of team play rather than individual effort. There 
were no stars though R. S. Potter, ’12, with the splendid batting average 
of .371, deserves particular mention. 

In 1912 the battery problem of the year before again presented itself, 
but it was not so successfully solved and Captain R. S. Potter’s Nine lost 
not only the Princeton game, 1 to 5, but two successive games to Yale as 
well, by the scores of 6 to 9g and 2 to 5. Yale had her troubles too, and it is 
interesting to note that five pitchers were used in the first game before it 
was finally won. 

In the spring of this year the training table of the Nine, as well as those 
of the other University teams, was permanently established in the Var- 
sity Club’s new house, which had been built in memory of F. H. Burr, 
’o9, adjoining the Harvard Union. The migratory period in which Har- 
vard Nines had successively gathered around the table in private board- 
ing houses, Memorial Hall, and at ‘““Young’s”’ of lasting fame, was now 
over and a vexing question settled, probably for all time. 

The dearth of first-class pitchers, which had now existed for two years, 
continued on into the season of 1913, the first year in which D. J. P. Win- 
gate, ’14, was captain; but hard work and a judicious use of the material 
available produced most satisfactory results. The single game against 
Princeton was won 7 to o and two out of three games taken from a Yale 
nine that had lost only four of its scheduled games, two of them being to 
strong professional teams. In the tuning up process the Harvard pitchers 
occasionally outdid themselves and, following the example of some of 
their able predecessors, pitched really remarkable ball. In the Syracuse 
game for instance, which Harvard won 3 to 0, R. B. Frye, ’15, allowed 
only one scratch hit and gave no bases on balls. Only twenty-nine batters 
faced him during the game and in seven of the nine innings he retired the 
batters in order. Against Williams, S. M. Felton, ’13, allowed one scratch 
hit, gave four bases on balls, and had fourteen strikeouts. 

In the Cambridge game of the Yale series, Felton pitched in characteris- 
tic fashion allowing only five hits, and striking out fourteen men, but 
giving twelve bases on balls. “The special features of the game were Har- 
vard’s rally which tied the score in the last half of the ninth inning, and 
the earned run which won the game in the fourteenth.” This game was 
the longest in point of innings that has as yet been recorded in the grand 
total of one hundred and thirty-six championship contests which have 
taken place between Harvard and Yale. The first Yale game this year 
was lost, o to 2, but Harvard won the third in Brooklyn, 6 to 5. 

The handicap of mediocre pitching was again in evidence in 1914, Win- 
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gate again being captain, and this fact, together with unsteady fielding, 
accounts for the loss of the Yale series. The season opened well with only 
one defeat in the first fourteen games played, but thereafter the playing 
was less steady and in consequence the sole achievement of the year was 
the defeat of Princeton for the fourth consecutive time. The fact that 
Princeton baseball was also in the doldrums made this game a real contest 
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and the score of 4 to 1 fails to picture the 2 to 1 lead which Harvard main- 
tained for seven innings, before she added the two runs that assured vic- 
tory. The game was interesting too, because it was the first one played 
under an agreement between Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, whereby the 
coach was kept off the bench and the players put on their own initiative. 
This innovation worked well and so far as could be seen made little differ- 
ence in the playing of either team. 

In striking contrast to the four lean years just passed, that of r915 was 
one of such notable achievements as to entitle it to a proud place in Har- 
vard baseball history for all time. In spite of the loss, through sickness, 
of an able captain, R. R. Ayres, ’15, and a promising third baseman, 
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and later on the similar loss of Dr. Sexton, who resigned following an un- 
fortunate dispute with the Advisory Committee, the team, under H. R. 
Hardwick, ’15, as captain, swept through its schedule of thirty games 
with most gratifying results. Holy Cross and Pennsylvania were beaten 
twice each, Princeton three times, and Yale in two out of the three games 
played. The playing of the third game with both Princeton and Yale, 
after Harvard had won the first two games of each series, was the result of 
an arrangement whereby Harvard, Yale, and Princeton agreed to play 
three games with each other, no matter what the results of the other two 
games might be. This change, made for the purpose of settling definitely 
the relative standing of the three teams, and patterned on the percentage 
basis of the professional leagues, proved very unsatisfactory, as will be 
seen later, and was abandoned at the end of the year. 

The season started unpropitiously with the usual weakness in the box 
and a nucleus of only four players, and it is therefore not surprising that 
the team lost five out of the first ten games played. During this period, 
however, the pitching staff had become so much more dependable and the 
batting and fielding of the squad so improved that from then on only two 
games were lost out of the twenty left to play, and of these the third, and 
unnecessary, game with Yale was one. 

The resignation of Dr. Sexton just after the Pennsylvania game and the 
appointment of P. D. Haughton, ’gg, in his stead, might well have thrown 
the team off its balance, but such was not the case for Haughton seized the 
reins with characteristic vigor and successfully coached the Nine through 
the balance of the season. 

The three games which were won from Princeton passed off unevent- 
fully, except for the fact that in the first of them Harvard, as often this 
year, turned a ninth inning tie into a tenth inning victory. In this game, 
too, second baseman G. E. Abbot, ’17, and first baseman H. L. Nash, ’16, 
distinguished themselves by accepting twelve and fifteen chances respec- 
tively, without an error. As Nash had played errorless ball up to this time 
and because he succeeded in maintaining this record during the balance of 
the year, he is entitled to the proud honor of being the only Harvard first 
baseman on record to field his position perfectly for an entire season. The 
Williams game, which was won by Harvard 4 to o, afforded W. Whitney, 
’16, who was one of the two mainstays of the Harvard pitching force, the 
opportunity of adding another “‘no hit” contest to the grand total of such 
feats up to this time. 

The Yale series furnished only one real contest, the Cambridge game. 
Harvard went to bat in the last half of the ninth, with the score 2 to 1 
in favor of Yale. With R. Harte, ’17, on first, and two out, C. E. 
Brickley, 15, who had already made five singles in the two Yale games, 
stepped to the plate and drove the ball to right center for two bases, 
scoring Harte. At this point R. B. Frye, ’15, the regular center fielder, 
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was sent in asa pinch hitter. He had turned his ankle in the third Prince- 
ton game, and consequently had not played in either of the Yale games, 
but he hobbled to the plate. The Yale pitcher was cautious and the count 
stood three balls and one strike when Frye lined a clean stinging single 
to left field and thus brought in Brickley with the winning run. The Har- 
vard crowd went wild again, and a long time elapsed before they stopped 
cheering and left the field. 

The winning of two straight games from Yale, and three from Princeton 
assured Harvard of the championship of the three colleges, regardless of 
the result of the game which, under this year’s agreement, still remained 
to be played with Yale. In view of this situation the Nine were allowed to 
go to New London to see the boat race although strict training was con- 
tinued. This trip, however, when combined with the inevitable reac- 
tion after the Cambridge game and the fact that the series was already 
won, may have contributed to the crushing 13 to o defeat in Brooklyn, 
administered by a good Yale nine playing errorless ball. That the Har- 
vard team, with Hardwick, Brickley, Mahan, Nash, and Harte, who had 
contributed so much to Harvard’s success on many fields, did not try their 
best to win this game is not the fact, and this is emphasized here because 
of the flood of condemnatory letters written by Harvard graduates after 
the game, both to Captain Hardwick and to the press. 

The momentum which was attained in 1915 continued on into 1916 and 
with excellent coaching produced a Nine which with the exception of that 
of 1901 was the best since 1893. Twenty-five games were played, with one 
tie and only three defeats, including two straight victories over both 
Princeton and Yale. This excellent showing is all the more remarkable 
because it was made without the aid of the exceptional pitching which 
marked the seasons of ’85, 93, and ’or. With H. L. Nash, ’16, as captain, 
Mr. Fred A. Mitchell, scout and coach of the Boston National League 
team, had been placed in charge and his work at Cambridge proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

The season opened on April 10 with a 1 to o victory over the Boston 
American League nine, the “‘World’s Champions’? Red Sox. Harvard 
played well, making five hits and no errors, and was entitled to the vic- 
tory, but inasmuch as the Red Sox used inexperienced pitchers and did 
not over-exert themselves at the bat or on the bases, the game had no 
particular significance. The Princeton series passed off without particular 
circumstance, Harvard securing an early lead in both games and main- 
taining her advantage to the end, the scores being 9 to 5 and 5 to 1. 

In the Yale series, however, both games had their points of especial 
interest. ‘To begin with, illness kept E. W. Mahan, ’16, the best pitcher on 
the team, out of the box on both occasions, and at the same time deprived 
Harvard, except for the brief span of three innings, of the services of one 
of her best batters, for Mahan, besides being a pitcher, was an excellent 
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batsman. As a result, Harvard was compelled to send W. Whitney, ’16, 
and C. L. Harrison, ’r8, her second and third pitching choices against the 
respective first and second choices available at New Haven. The work of 
both Harvard pitchers, in winning their games against these odds, was 
most creditable, but that of Harrison was truly remarkable. He was a 
Sophomore who had pitched a little at his preparatory school, and had 
been a substitute infielder on his Freshman Nine, but who, except for this, 
had had really very little experience. Coach Mitchell had been working 
with him all season, but until Mahan was eliminated had considered him 
chiefly as a possibility for the following year. Thus it was that the un- 
known Harrison, playing on the University Nine for the first and only 
time during his two years in college, suddenly found himself facing a Yale 
nine before the usual Class Day crowd. Undismayed by the responsibility 
thus thrust upon him, he responded like a veteran, won his game 4 to I 
and but for a wild throw would have scored a shut-out. The game at New 
Haven was close and exciting and Whitney did well to win it. The ninth 
inning began at two all. In the first half of the ninth, with one out and 
three men on the bases, G. A. Percy, ’18, hit a three-bagger, driving in 
three runs. This ended the scoring for both sides and gave Harvard the 
victory by the score of 5 to 2. 

It has been said that first-class pitching constitutes seventy-five per cent 
of the defensive strength of a ball nine. If this is so, it is certainly like- 
wise true that first-class batting constitutes an equally high percentage 
of its offensive strength. The pitchers of 1916 did well but in the final 
analysis a generous share of the credit for the results achieved must 
be accorded to first baseman Nash, second baseman Abbot, catcher 
Harte, and fielder Mahan, to the first three because of their fielding 
skill and general all around play and to them all for their admirable work 
at the bat. The first base play of Nash entitled him to a ranking alongside 
the great Frantz of ’o1, while Abbot, with Potter of the ’1o, ’11, and 
*12, teams, must be recognized as one of the best of Harvard’s second 
basemen, and, finally, in the case of Harte, his accurate and bullet-like 
throws, his savage hitting and his aggressive and conscientious effort, 
mark him as being easily one of the best catchers who ever wore the 
Crimson. 

The next two years, 1917 and 1918, may well be called the “War 
Years”; for the entry of the United States in the great conflict forced 
athletics at Harvard so far into the background that the results achieved 
were practically negligible. In rg17 in fact, for the first time in her long 
baseball history, Harvard placed no University Nine in the field. By the fall 
of this same year, however, it was realized that athletics were very desir- 
able for that portion of the student body which, on account of youth or for 
other reasons, was exempt from military duty, and an effort was therefore 
made to revive them; but only within certain limits. The Freshman teams 
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were virtually reéstablished in their entirety, while in the case of the Uni- 
versity teams the old program was greatly altered. A schedule of nine 
games was arranged including two each with Yale and Princeton, the 
other five being with various ‘“‘service” teams. Thus once again, and in 
the early years, a Harvard Nine faced more “outside” organizations than 
colleges. In view of the existing conditions, no games were planned for the 
Commencement season, and the Yale, Princeton, and Harvard series were, 
therefore, restricted to a period of nine weeks. 

The story of the season, under Captain R. E. Gross, ’19, and Coach 
Duffy, formerly of the Boston Nationals, can be told in a few words. Har- 
vard won the first game, which was against Princeton, by the score of 8 to 
7, but thereafter lost all of the remaining contests, including two straight 
to Yale, 5 too and 5 to3. The loss of every game played with “service” 
teams was not so bad as it appears, for the line-ups of many of them in- 
cluded professional players of the first rank. In fact on the occasion of the 
game with the team representing the Charlestown Navy Yard, the Har- 
vard team faced five previous members of the Boston National and 
American League Clubs. 

The year 1919 was chiefly reconstructive in character and may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between the abnormal conditions occasioned 
by the war and the more stable ones which gradually took their place. 
Schedules were restored, training tables partially reéstablished and many 
familiar faces welcomed back on the various squads. On the surface 
everything seemed about as usual, but it was not; for the thoughts of the 
players were not wholly on what they were supposed to be doing. Every 
boy on the squad, in varying degree, had had his own particular military 
or naval experiences and each found the transition from the ususual to the 
commonplace most trying. Then too, strange as it may seem, it was diffi- 
cult for these boys to submit to discipline. The taste of freedom, which 
they had experienced in the interval between their discharge from the 
service and their appearance on the field, had been most enjoyable and 
was hard to give up. These cross currents made the players restless and 
thus added still another problem for the coaching force to solve. 

W. W. McLeod, ’19, was elected captain, Mr. Duffy reappointed coach 
and, except for the omission of the customary southern trip and the 
limitation of the training table to the noon meal, the general program of 
the year was a normal one. The results, however, were most disappoint- 
ing, for of the twenty games played, thirteen were lost including two 
straight to Yale. The two bright spots were the defeat of Princeton in two 
out of the three games played and the promise shown by W. B. Felton, 
"19, as a pitcher for the following year. The playing in the early part of 
the season was very poor, but in the later stages was so much improved 
that had the pitchers been up to standard, the final results might well 
have been reversed. 
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The Princeton series was very close for two games, but developed into a 
Princeton rout in the third and deciding one. In the first two contests 
Harvard was relatively strong in batting, but weak in the box, while 
Princeton was just the reverse. The margin of difference was slight and 
each won a game, Princeton, the first, by a score of 4 to 3, and Harvard, 
the second, by 5 to 4. In the final game Harvard remedied her weakness 
in the box and outclassed her opponent, score 8 to o. The Harvard 
pitcher, Felton, contributed his full share to the result, his performance 
being most remarkable. Practically eliminated from competition by a 
troublesome arm, and having up to this time never played on the team, 
he was selected on May 10 as one of its two really capable pitchers. Four 
days later he won the second Princeton game and then, after facing only 
two other teams in the interval, was called on to pitch this third and 
deciding game. He responded magnificently, allowing Princeton only two 
hits and two bases on balls. Besides this he drove in five runs with two 
hits, one right handed and the other left, for he was efficient at both 
styles of batting. 

The Harvard—Yale game at New Haven was the occasion of another 
record breaking gathering of Alumni and like the Harvard—Princeton 
contest was the scene of unbridled enthusiasm. It was hotly contested 
and was only won by Yale after two men were out in the last half of the 
ninth inning, score 2 to 1. Felton’s wildness placed Yale runners on the 
bases in almost every Inning, and provided every excuse for demoraliza- 
tion, but, despite these odds, and the continual uproar, the team played 
errorless ball. The Cambridge game was the most exciting of them all. It 
lasted three hours and at the end of the seventh inning Yale was leading 
4 tor. Both teams then changed pitchers, Harvard sending in Felton, in 
place of E.S. Hardell, ’21. Yale was shut out in her half of the eighth and 
Harvard came to bat and before the innings ended had made seven hits 
and as many runs, and was leading 8 to 4. The enthusiasm of the Harvard 
crowd burst its bounds at this unexpected turn of events, and unfortu- 
nately every precept of hospitality and good sportsmanship was violated 
in the wild demonstration which followed. Retribution, however, was 
swift and sure. In the ninth inning with one out, Yale duplicated the 
Harvard performance and before the inning closed had scored six runs 
and led ro to 8. This was the final score. 

The three years 1920, 1921, and 1922 bring to a close the sixty years 
of Harvard’s baseball history. Like the years immediately preceding, they 
were very similar to each other in most respects, and it is only here and 
there that events occurred which were of sufficient importance to warrant 
comment. During all three years the coaching was in the hands of Mr. 
J. T. Slattery, a man of long experience in both the professional and col- 
legiate branches of the game. 

The season of 1920, with R. W. Emmons, ’21, as captain, opened with 
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one innovation, in that the early season work was greatly facilitated 
through the courtesy of the Middlesex School of Concord, in placing its 
superb cage facilities at the disposal of the Harvard squad. Despite these 
advantages, however, the team played very mediocre ball as is shown by 
its record of twelve victories, eleven defeats, and two ties in the twenty- 
five games played. The winning of the Yale series, however, made up for 
all delinquencies and saved the team from ranking with its immediate 
predecessors. 

The preliminary games were unusually devoid of interesting features 
though two individual performances on the part of Harvard players stand 
out in bold relief. In the first of the two games which Harvard lost to 
Princeton, Captain Emmons distinguished himself by making four hits 
in four times at the bat; while W. B. Frothingham, ’21, in the Williams 
game, turned in the amazing score of five hits, in five times up — his effort 
including two singles, a double, a triple, and a home run. Seldom have 
Harvard players batted better. 

A newcomer on the Harvard schedule was the University of California 
with whom two games were played, the first resulting in a Harvard defeat 
by 6 to 10 and the second in a victory by 9 to 2. The Yale series was won 
chiefly through the effectiveness of Felton, who pitched in the first and 
third games and was the deciding factor in winning them for Harvard by 
the scores of 4 to 1 and 6 to 3, respectively. 

The Dana J. P. Wingate cup, donated in the spring of 1919 in memory 
of the late captain of the Nines of 1913 and 1914 and awarded annually to 
the player showing the best all around ability on the team, was won by 
A. J. Conlon, ’22, while the Barrett Wendell Jr. trophy, awarded for the 
best performance in reaching first base, in making sacrifice hits, in stealing 
bases, and in scoring runs, was won by E. C. Lincoln, ’22. 

The season of 1921 showed the results of the careful coaching which had 
been done in 1920 and produced a Nine very much above the general 
average. Emmons was again captain, Princeton and Yale were both de- 
feated in straight games, and a total of eighteen contests were won out of 
the twenty-six played. 

Interesting features were numerous and varied, and one of them had to 
do with the high quality of sportsmanship shown by the Harvard players, 
rather than with their ability on the field itself. This very gratifying per- 
formance took place in a game with Oglethorpe University, of Georgia, 
while the team was on its spring trip, and is best told in the following 
quotation from the Atlanta Constitution. 

“Harvard defeated Oglethorpe 5 to 2 in their battle at Ponce de Leon 
park yesterday afternoon, but it did something else. The Crimson athletes 
gave a lesson in sportsmanship and clean upright competition that every 
southern college would do well to learn by heart. If the Harvard team 
ever returns for a southern invasion — and here’s hoping it does — the 
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faculties of the Dixie institutions of learning could not do better than 
make attendance at the Harvard games obligatory. The lesson would be 
far more valuable than hours spent in wrestling with Greek verbs, mathe- 
matical problems, or whatever else the faculties are supposed to teach. 

‘With the score tied, Harvard had an excellent opportunity to score. A 
decision by Enbanks that was patently and palpably wrong brought the 
rally to a finish. The Harvard players didn’t budge from their bench. 
Captain Emmons went out on the field and made his protest in a perfectly 
orderly manner; when he was overruled he went back to the bench and 
the Harvard team fought on. The game wasn’t delayed more than ten 
seconds. Again, every good play by the Oglethorpe athletes, and there 
were lots of them, was warmly applauded from the Harvard bench. In 
short, the baseball players from America’s oldest university play ball with 
the spirit that it is a pleasure to meet another college in honest conflict, 
and because the college is opposing them does not of necessity indicate 
that its athletes are burglars, half-wits, or unfit for the society of the 
ordinary run of human beings. 

“Oglethorpe caught the Harvard spirit and returned it in kind. In fact, 
the little Presbyterian school has always shown a keen regard for the 
ethics of sport that other and larger neighboring colleges could emulate 
with profit.” 

This gracious tribute, suggesting as it does the very similar expressions 
of good will with which the great team of 1870 was greeted on its western 
tour, was one of the brightest memories of the year. 

On May 26 Harvard opened a new chapter in her baseball history when 
the Nine met a team representing Waseda University of Japan, the first 
foreign team ever to have a place on a Harvard schedule. The Japanese 
were very skillful in fielding, but were not so strong at the bat and were 
finally defeated in a ten inning game 6 to 5. 

The two Yale games were out of the ordinary, but each in a different 
way. In the first one Harvard surprised every one by sending a ‘‘dark 
horse”’ into the box instead of one of the regular pitchers. This man, E. S. 
Hobbs, ’21, was really a substitute outfielder and, except for a brief ap- 
pearance in two of the preliminary games, had done no pitching during his 
two years at college. During the war he had had long service in the Army 
and was so severely gassed that at the beginning of the season he was 
hardly considered as a possibility in any position. As time wore on, 
however, his physical condition improved rapidly and his ability became 
more and more evident. He pitched a rather slow ball and the shrewd 
Slattery decided that it would probably be just the thing to use against 
the Yale players who had shown themselves to be constant hitters of 
speed. It was a big chance to take but he took it and the results proved 
that he was right, for Harvard won 4 to 2. The game was very exciting 
there being many occasions when it seemed as though Yale was about to 
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score, but in spite of his six bases on balls and the eleven hits which he 
allowed, Hobbs, with a fighting team behind him, successfully met every 
crisis. The name of Hobbs belongs high up in the list of successful Harvard 
pitchers. 

The second Yale game was notable for the heavy hitting of the Harvard 
players. They made eleven hits with a total of twenty-five bases; in that 
number were a two-bagger, two three-baggers, and three home runs. The 
three Yale pitchers all looked alike to the Harvard batters and they gave 
what was probably the most outstanding exhibition of batting ever seen 
in a Harvard-Yale game. At the end of the fourth inning the score stood 
3 to 2 in favor of Harvard and a close game seemed in prospect; but in the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth innings, Harvard scored a total of thirteen runs 
and finally won by the score of 16 to 4. This score was the largest that has 
been made in a Harvard—Yale game since 1885, when Winslow’s famous 
Nine defeated Yale 16 to 2. The Wingate cup was won this year by G. 
Owen, ’23, while the Wendell trophy bat was awarded to A. J. Conlon, ’22. 

The season of 1922, under Captain A. J. Conlon, ’22, opened with very 
bright prospects. Seven of the nine members of the strong 1921 Nine were 
again available, and there seemed every reason to suppose that another 
winning team would result. In conformity with this belief it had an 
unusually successful start, winning all but three of the first twenty-one 
games played and losing two of these by the very close scores of 2 tor. On 
the homestretch, however, it faltered and lost five out of the last six 
games played including two out of three to Yale. This unfortunate ending 
gave the Nine a record of nineteen games won and eight lost out of the 
twenty-seven played. The team fielded well and batted well and the re- 
sponsibility for the unsuccessful termination of the season must be 
divided between the pitching staff, some poor fielding, and a suggestion of 
overtraining, which manifested itself particularly in the Yale series. 

The games which occasioned the greatest interest were those with Holy 
Cross, Princeton, and Yale. Two games were played with Holy Cross and 
both were lost by the score of 2 to 1. The play of both teams in this series 
was of the highest order, approaching at times a professional standard. 

The Princeton series was won by Harvard in straight games, the first by 
the score of 13 to 1, and the second by 5 to 4. In the first contest the 
Princeton pitchers were very erratic, giving nine bases on balls and hitting 
six batters. This weakness unsettled their team and enabled Harvard 
to make the most of her opportunities and win easily, though at times her 
own pitcher was himself in difficulty. At home Princeton played well and 
Harvard was fortunate in finally winning an interesting game. 

The Yale series resulted in an easy victory for Yale in two out of the 
three games played. In the first game she won 7 to 3, and again in the 
deciding game 5 too. The second game was a victory for Harvard 8 to 7. 
The excessive rains which prevailed in New England during the Com- 
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mencement season disarranged the baseball schedule to such an extent 
that neither of the first two games could be played on the dates originally 
set. Thus to the great disappointment of the many who could not 
remain, every game of the series was played after the college year was 
over. 

Owen again won the Wingate cup and Captain Conlon the Wendell 
trophy for the second time. 

This outline of Harvard’s baseball history, must, owing to the limits of 
space available, be incomplete in many respects. Men have failed of men- 
tion who played as hard and did as well as those whose names appear in 
these pages; and of many hard fought contests, defeats as well as vic- - 
tories, no word will be found. Much care and time, however, have been . 
given in verifying the facts, and it is hoped that, such as it is, it will be 
of interest to the many sons of Harvard who at different times during 
the past sixty years have given their utmost in upholding on the diamond 
the honor and glory of the Crimson. 
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Jury 19, 1865. Witttamstown 
HARVARD pos. 0. r. WILLIAMS pos. 
F. Wright, 66 | Pp. (p.) 2 6 Jerome a Ue) 
B. B. Banker, 66 A. (tb.) B 4 Meacham B. (2b.) 
G. A. Flagg, °66 H. (c:); Capt. 3 4 Woodward H. (c.) 
eA. Gray, 67 R. (r.f.) 4 3 Delano A. (Ib.) 
T. Nelson, | 66 es b:) 4 4 Day c. (3b.) 
W. F. Davis, 67 aCe) © 4 VanIngen Sa (S:ss) 
A. Hunnewell, ’68 s. (s.s.) 2 4 Martin R. (r.f.) 
Ds Ps Abercrombie, 66 0M. (c.f.) ty 2 Tracy M. (c.f.) 
H. B. Parker, ’67 B. (2b.) I a Whitman P. (p.) 
Totals 27 Re Totals 
Innings my 2 § 4 & 6 vi 8 
HarvarD 3 3 2 10 8 I 6 I 
WILLIAMS I 2 2 4 5 3 fo) 8 
Jury 14, 1866. Boston Common 
LOWELL pos. 0. r. HARVARD 
Lovett P. (p.) 3 4 F. Wright, 766 A 
Joslin ce. (3b.) I Ku A. Hunnewell, 68 P 
Alline M. (c.f.) 5 2 G. A. Flagg, 766 H 
Lowell me (fa) 4 4h R. C. Watson, ’69 Cc 
Sumner B. (2b.) 2 6 J. B. Ames, 68 B 
Wilder H. (c.) 4 4 D. P. Abercrombie, 66 ™ 
Gardner R. (r.f.) 3 5 N. S. Smith, ’69 L 
Crosby Ay (Gi) 2 5 H. B. Parker, ’67 s 
Burton Ss» (s:s.) 3 3 E. E. Sprague, 768 R 
Totals 27 37 Totals 
Innings I 2 a. 4. § 6 7 8 
LoweELi 2 g 4 4 8 I ie) 3 
HarvarpD 4 4 7 o} 2 3 2 
June 1, 1867. Meprorp 
HARVARD pos. 0. Te LOWELL pos. 
E. E. Sprague, 68  . (c.f.) 3 & Lovett Pp. (p.) 
N. S. Smith, ’69 ite (URS) 4 5 Joslin c. (3b.) 
A. Hunnewell, 68 P. (p.) I 6 Alline Rem (tet) 
G. A. Flagg, L.s. Be (9) 4 B Rogers M. (c.f.) 
H. B. Parker, ’67 c. (3b.) A 2 Lowell Teme (eto) 
J. B. Ames, ’68 B. (2b.), Capt 4 4 Sumner B. (2b.) 
C. F. McKim, sc Rr. (r.f.) 2 6 Wilder H. (c.) 
R. G. Shaw, ’69 A. (1b.) I 5 Jewell Ae (ibs) 
G. G. Willard, 69 (G3) 4 B Thompson Ss (S.se) 
Totals 27 39 Totals 
Innings ie 2 3 d 5 6 Vj 8 
HarvarD 5 I is 12 9 fe) I 2 
LoweELLt 3 I 7 fe) 6 I 10 ° 
Jury 25, 1868. Worcester 
HARVARD 0. in te THA YALE , 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, 1b. 3 4 3 4 ‘le McClintock, Om Catis 
N. S. Smith, ’69, 3b. I fv 5 7 E. A. Lewis, ’70, rf. 
A. Hunnewell, 68, p. I 4 5 bs L. E. Condict, 69, Ibe 
J. B. Ames, ’68, 2b., Capt. A, 2 2 2 H. A. Cleveland, ’70, 3b. 
A. McC. Bush, ’71, c. 2 3 2 2 T. Hooker, "69, p., Capt. 
F. Rawle, ’69, r.f. 5 I I 2 S. S. McCutcheon, ’70, s.s. 
E. E. Sprague, 68, c.f. 5 I 2 2 W. Buck, ’70, 1b. 
G. G. Willard, ’69, s.s. 4 2 2 2 C. Deming, 71, C. 
J, B. Wells; 71, 1.f. 2 4 2 4 E. G. Selden, ’70, 2b. 
Totals 7 2 2A 30 Totals 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 
HarvarpD 6 I fo) 4 2 ° 6 3 
YALE I fo) 6 2 3 fo) fo) I 
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HARVARD 
N. S. Smith, oe 

F. Rawle, Very | 

A. McC. Bush,’ 7, S.S. 

G. G. Willard, ’69, c., Capt. 
J. B. Wells, ’ Tie eats 

P. Austin, ’71, ab. 

W. E. C. Eustis, ’ alien sts 
W. T. Perrin, ’ 70, I 

J. Reynolds, ’71, 3b. 


Totals 


Innings 
Harvarp 
YALE 


HARVARD 
Witten © nluustigne7in tts 
J. B. Wells, ’71, c.f. 

W. T. Perrin, ’70, 1b. 


A. McC. Bush, ’71, c., Capt. 


IPeeAuusting o7i5)5-Se 

J. C. Goodwin, 73, p 
J. Reynolds, ’71, 3b. 
H. S. White, 73, 2b. 
A. M. Barnes, 771, 1.f. 


Totals 
Innings 
Harvarp 
YALE 
HARVARD 


McC. Bush, ’71, c., Capt. 


Reynolds, ’ Fis, ND 


7k ee 


A. 

J. 

Has: 

iby, (Ce. 

J. B. W- lls, ’ 
ot, 

P. Austin, ’ 71, 8.8. 

Cai Dyler o 743 3b. 
ONE Allens jane 


Totals 


Innings 
HarvarbD 
YALE 


HARVARD 

ae Eustis, ’ Fasey ete 
odges, 74, 2b. 
yler, 74, |.f. 

Nhite, ’ 733-5 Capt. 
hes oodwin, “aR. T8), 

C. Reed, "74, 8.8. 

a dake Estabrooks, ’ Bi Bboy. 
Ane 

-F. 


NOLADs 
Oar, 


hisholm, ’ Pile \Cat 
Kent, ’ 


Bats 


75, 1b. 


Totals 


Innings 
HarvarbD 
YALE 
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Juty 5, 1869. BrookLiyn 


0 i We TAD YALE Oe i 
2 5 6 8 Ee McClintock, e7ONa bs 8 2 
3 5 5 6 C. Deming, ’72, 1.f. 5 2 
3 6 fg is) T. Hooker, 69, p. 2 4 
I 6 3 4 Sus: McCutcheon,’ 70, s.s., Capt.1 4 
4 4 3 8 C. French, ’72, 1b. 2 2 
4 4 3 3 jus Bs Condict, 69, c.f. 4 I 
I 4 4 5 G. Richards, ’ 72; C- 4 z 
4 4 2 2 W. B. Wheeler, * 7 2b. 5 2 
is 3 4 Zl E. A. Lewis, ’70, r I 5 
fpf) 8G 8s Totals 27 24 
Z 2 2 4 5 6 7B 8 9 
7 6 12 2 E 4 ° I 8 —4I 
5 3 2 3 2 ° 5 3 toy 
Home runs: Lewis, Bush 2, Wells. 
Juty 4, 1870. New Haven 
0. TO Eee YALE 0. fra 
4 2 2) 2 W. Buck, 770, 1b. 4 2 
2) 5 4 Gi W. B. Wheeler, ’72, c.f. 3 4 
5 2 2 2 G. Richards, "725 3b. 2 3 
I 5 5 6 Gok Bentley, ” eC 3 2 
° 5 3 3 Hie Ss eaysone 72) 2D: 2 2 
2 I 4 6 Suds McCutcheon,’ 70, 8.8.) Capt.4 ° 
6 ° ° ° CRON Days 725 nie 4 2 
8 2 4 6 @.H. Thomas, 735) 2 4 
4 2 8 3 C. Deming, ’72, L.-f. B 3 
By oy Dp Br Totals 2729) 
Z 2 3 Le 6 i Soe 
5 3 ° oS 4 5 2 S O24 
I 2 B I 6 6 2 I o—22 
Juty 5,1871. New Haven 
(> GT Tbs tb. YALE 0. 7 
) 3 2 8 A. B. Nevin, "74, L-f. 2 3 
3 3 if I CEs Ghomas;, 73, 1-1. 4 I 
I 5 5 8 H. C. Deming, ’72, 3b. 3 3 
2 2 2 2) — Strong, —p. 2 4 
2 3 I I P. Barnes, 74, 1b. 4 2 
4 2 I I C. Maxwell, ’74, 2b. 4 I 
6 ° ° ° CrOn Dayan 2s.s- 2 2} 
B 3 ° ° G. F. Bentley, ’73, c. 4 ° 
4 I I I W. B. Wheeler, ’72, c.f. 2 B 
Cif 0%) GG) Totals 27 19 
Z 2 & 4 5 6 7 8 9 
4 3 6 fo) fe) I 2 I 5—22 
3 I 2 5 I 8 fe) fo) 4—I9 
C. Deming, ’72, Yale Capt., did not play. 
June 1, 1872. New Haven 
0. Py dis tlds YALE 0. r. 
5 2 4 5 Ha Ca Deming, e72sien: I re 
2 6 3 3 Py Barnes, 745) 0b: i ° 
3 5 4 & G. Richards, “72, s.s. 3 2 
I 6 Gp ee) Pio sbaysonsua state 5 ° 
3 3 4 5 C. Maxwell, ’74, p. 4 I 
2 B 6 6 G. F. Bentley, 73, c 2 3 
4 3 2 2 A. B. Nevin, ’74, lf. I 2 
6 ° I I C.’O: Day, 72,2b: 3 2 
I 4 2 3 F. W. Foster, 74, 3b. 8 ° 
Tp SBA SS Totals Mp 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
5 3 I 3 I 6 3 8 2— 32 
I (e) 4 fe) 2 I 2 ° = 19} 


C. Deming, 72, Yale Capt., 


did not play. 
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June 8, 1872. Boston 
HARVARD eo tps aS WA YALE Os Ge Wh tie 
Wir EC: Eustis, ’ WBS, tits I 5 3 6 H. C. Deming, ’72, c.f. 4 2 2 2 
Ae Gre Hodges, ’ 74, 2b. 3 3 I I P. Barnes, 74, 1b. 3 3 2 2 
Cor Tyler,” 74 ae, % 2 ° ° G. Richards, "72, s.s. 3 I 5 5 
H. S. White, ’ 73) Cos Capt. 2 3 40 LO W. H. Hotchkiss, ’75, r.f. 3 3 I I 
py. C. Goodwin, ’73, p. 4 I I 2 C. Maxwell, ’74, p I 3 Oy) 9a) 
W. H. Annan, ” 753 8-8. 4 ° I I G. F. Bentley, 73, c. 4 I 2 4 
Sle: Estabrooks, ’ 735 3D. 3 2 I T A. B. Nevin, ’74, l.f. 3 2 I I 
fae Chisholm, "74, c.f. 6 ro) Oueso C. O. Day, 772, 2b. 2 I I I 
J. F. Kent, ’75, 1b. I 3 I I F. W. Foster, ’74, 3b. 4 I if I 
Totals MF MG) 1 BY Totals 7 t 7 20 
Innings i 2 3 g 5 6 7] é 9 
Harvarpb 2 4 ° ° ° ° a 4 2—I19 
YALE 5 2 ° I I fe) fo) 8 Oy, 
Home run: White. 
C. Deming, ’72, Yale Capt., did not play. 
May 24, 1873. New Haven 
HARVARD Oy is MaZ YALE 0. Tels 
Wiest. Ca Himstisy 738-5 ref: a, 2 B C. Maxwell, "74, € 2 2 Q 
A. G. Hodges, ’74, 2b. 3 I I (G5 el Avery, ’ 75> Pes Be 3 2 2 
W. S. Cutler, ’75, 1.f. 3 I I W. H. Hotchkiss, 75, 2b. 2 2 3 
H. S. White, *73, 3b., c., Capt. 3 2 I J. L. Scudder, ’74, 1 Ah 2 ° 
S. H. Hooper, ’75, p ig ° ° F. B. Mitchell, ’75, c.f. 5 I I 
W. H. Annan, ’75, s.s. 2 R 2 A. B. Nevin, "74s kf psy Capt. 4 I I 
J. A. Estabrooks, ’73, c.f. I 4 I i. Hi: Wright, * We OSs 2 3 2 
N. W. Perry, 776, c., 3b. 3 2 ° S. J. Elder, ’ 73) f- fs 2 I ° 
J. F. Kent, 775, 1 3 [ 9) FE. W. Foster, 74, 3b. 3 I fo) 
Totals 27 aloo ed T Totals Sef ae Sil 
Innings I 2 & 4 % 6 Hi 8 9 
HarvarD 3 B ° 2 5 2 ° I o—16 
YALE I ° 2 ° DS I 5 3 I—ISs 
May 31, 1873. Jarvis FIELD 
HARVARD 0. Te rh, t.b. YALE 0. oct. Co 
Wiky, CG: Eustis, ’ geese ti tas 2 5 3 5 C. Maxwell, 74, 3b. 3 fo) fo) fo) 
A.G. Hodges, ’ 74, 2b. ° Gf 4 4 C. H. Avery, “75; s.s. 4 ° ° ° 
C. T. Tyler, "74, 3 : 3 Zi I I G. F. Bentley, ,739 ce 3 ° fo) ° 
JER SE White, ’ 73> Cos Capt. 2 3 I 2 al Scudder, ’ 74, Ib. 4 ° ° ° 
S. H. Hooper, ’ "759 P 6 ° I I S. J. Elder, "73, vf. 3 I ° ° 
W. H. Annan, ’75, s.s 4 2) B 3 A. B. Nevin, ’ 74s Pos Capt. 3 I ° ° 
J. A. Estabrooks, ’73, c.f. bi 2 3 3 F. H. Wright, 73, LE. 2 2 I I 
W. S. Cutler, Cis lek: 5 I ° ° F. W. Foster, ’74, 2b. 2 I I I 
ee bies Kent, 755) I 5 4 4 W. H. Hotchkiss, ’75, c.f. 3 ° I I 
Totals C720 OC 23 Totals a7 5 3 3 
Innings if 2 & 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Harvarp 3 3 a) 4 ii 2 fo) 5 4—29 
YALE fo) 3B fe) 2 ° ° ° ° o—s 
Juty 14, 1874. SARATOGA 
YALE i, ih a Velde POR Cr HARVARD Ob te Wh TB WDOS Ce 
W.#H. Hotchkiss, Tipesalin, ein hg 5 hes Wigies! Soha io; H. C, Leeds, WHE S.S. ARO so Ce Tue 246 7 
A.B. Nevin,’ 7453 oy. gt ih Gr aig abe ahs A. G. Hodges, "74, 2b. vi “Ney AG feb, ey 
G. F. Bentley,’ FBC Be ty Di eh a livilenyy yas .Cstcs) CAD. tar 3) an Cuma nS unnO 
C. H. Avery,’ 755 Psy (CAN Go ik a he Ta US, Thatcher, ron rf, Om ONO 2) oO 
W. I. Bigelow, 77, 1b Re Ge. ale aie Bee AG) J. F. Kent, ’75, rb. were Cl i AT CYS 
13, 18 Osborn, ’ FASyy S:S- Sy SOME On 4-2 a eal I J. A. Tyng, ’76, 3b. j= ier hate 96) 92 
C. Maxwell, ’ 74, 2 Tig ‘Kes uty A Ape ede: A.C. Tower, 77, 1.f. e @ @ cy DB © 
iC. Smith, 75) Caf. 7h er BR oy He) S. H. Hooper, ’75, p. i 3 Te gh 1 ate} 
F. W. Foster, 7a leks oye he i a So) T. S. Bettens, 74, c. ye Toys | SS 
Totals Np oh Nh Gig) BIg SOA Totals Mp (op eh hy a 
Innings Z 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE D} fe) I ° I ° ° o—4 
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Juty 15,1874. SARATOGA 
YALE 0. r. Ib,t.b.p.0.4. e. HARVARD 
Woelebiewulsc. hime GF © t i tf © © H.C. Leeds, ’77,s-s. 
A.B. Nevin, 74, 3b. A ot ie AE Gi Oe A.G. Hodges,’ 74, 2b. 
G. F. Bentley, 73, c. late ot) ce tree 2 (CoA, Usalee, 749 C fCapts 
C,H. Avery,’75,p.,Capt. 3 1 I I I 3 0 H. K. Thatcher, "77, r-f. 
W.I. Bigelow, rape) 4 oO © OU © F J. F. Kent,’ 7551 tb. 
ELE. Osborn, ’ FAS. S-Se hee © i 2 © J. A. Tyng, 76, 3b. 
C. Maxwell,’ "745 2 XO i | Th OM A. C. Tower, "77,1. if 
EaG. Smith,’ 759. f. 3 sf i a a 1) © S. H. Hooper, 575» Ds 
F. W. Foster, ’74, L.f. DX Gt Oh Die ey Ti T. S. Bettens, ’74, c 
Totals MG) 3 ©) Oa He %3 Totals 
Innings if 2 3 4 6 if & 
YALE ° fo) D DI 9) I fo) ° 
HarvarbD I ° ° ° I I ° fo) 
June 26,1875. Boston 
YALE Rs Hits (D> BB Harvarp 
W. #H. Hotchkiss, ’ ABS Cats Ge aes Fe!) H. C. Leeds, ’” Tp 8-8: 
C. H. Morgan, 7 omabs yy & © oO t A. H. Latham, Figs aceis 
Gare Knight, ton, rf J a © © Sats Hooper, ’ 75,p 
C. H. Avery, ’ ‘755 Decape: OQ BY BD 4. g J. A. Tyng, | 76, 3b. 
C. F. Carter, 78; 2b. 12 J. F. Kent,’ 75>, Ibs, Cape. 
W. I. Bigelow, ” ae Ge aE OG F. W. Thayer, 786 ‘ob. 
D. A. Jones, ’75, tb. Oo © BF © x He Ce Ernst; "76, ibe, 
E. C. Smith, "755, Lf. Tes Ome A. C. Tower, "a7 eke 
F. W. Wheaton,” 77, 8.8. QO 4 © % © H. K. Thatcher, ’77, c 
Totals O Wh Oe? G aM. Totals 
Innings 2 3 4 ay 6 7 8 
YALE I ° 5) ° ° fe) 3 fe) 
Harvarp fe) fe) fe) fe) fo) fe) 3 I 
June 28,1875. New Haven 
YALE i Hs JDD> Ee HARVARD 
W. H. Hotchkiss, ’75, c.f. 1 & GF © H. C. Leeds, ’77, s.s. 
C. H. Morgan, *78, 3b. tee) Te TT Ae athatnen 7 7eetnts 
Gai: Knight, Tay Seth HN OF © © S. H. Hooper, ’75, | 
C. F. Carter, "785 2b. pee fo GR RR J. A. Tyng, , 76, 3 
Wo dl Bigelow, ’ Tafa © i @ § J. EB. Kent, * 75>, Ib., Capt. 
D. A. Jones, ’ B50 tb. oS « & © F. W. Thayer, hk ob. 
C. Maxwell, 775, p. Tee Oe eT H. C. Ernst, 76, p- 
15(Ce Smith, ise lt H. sy af oS A. C. Tower,’ 77, Cc» te 
F. W. Wheaton, ’77, s.s. oS © © A H. K. Thatcher, 77, c 
Totals i f) © Totals 
Innings I 2 3 4 § 6 7 s 
YALE 4 2 w 3 fe) fe) fe) ° 
HarvarpD ° 2 fo) ° 2 ° ° fo) 
JuNE 3, 1876. Jarvis FIevp 
HARVARD Py ts Wis Cy Ge YALE 
H. C. Leeds, ’ 77> 8.8 Ti le Om ome Gale Morgan, ’ F7OgnGe 
Ua Ake Wright, * 79, Ib. One Lae Deer Om W. I. Bigelow, ’ 77> Bbis Capte 
jeAn Lyne, 76; C.fs cy Pee Gi 9G) i) F. W. Wheaton, ” TSS Se 
Blo Mio ines, C7tts Glona(Crhare, Ko) ) 6) ff ©) C. M. Dawes, 776, c.f. 
HaG: Ernst, "76, p- Cp ioe Sy eG) GSB Garter, 78s pe 
H. ow, "77, ate oy ato EY te) C.F. Anthony, °79 2b. 
A. H. Latham, 775 1.f. i om Sep Co W. V. Downer, ’ 78; tb. 
H. Kk. Thatcher, 773 ¢ 2 2 © A ® J. L. Williams, ’ 77) Te fe 
G. A. Sawyer, ’77, 2b. ye gy Oe re L. W. Maxson, a Om llets 
Totals Ay 5 D7 12 LO Totals 
Innings ig 2 3 4 5 6 7, 8 
Harvarp ° ° fo) ° ° I fe) 3 
YALE ° fe) ° fo) I fe) fe) fo) 


Os fs TDLE-O Sp. Ondeies 
pie oye Ph hee ai.) 
VMs hag Soy, 303. Gi 
TEiOle 3) Ge eno 
5 Oy Os Ons) Omen 
4, 0) (0) Onli sO me 
GT Oko Vere lie 
BO) On vOn 5 Owe 
3 KOE a Tae Li 
BO) (Our One? tees 
27) Ae eee) LOme2 
9 
Oe, 
ae 
Ti) LOO. Gane. 
Cee OP sg BD 
Oy) tO me OnEEO 
ei o 1 
Chaos ae i <2) 
ie) te) 4 ° I 
2 Ouse Ome 
1S “0, WG ROmmah 
6:5 10 (= d, Om ee 
T: Shine 120099 O 
43 2 Tee 
9 
See) 
o—4 
Fie Wa, yOXOS CE 
ee gu A) 
GO FF 
Pe Gs 
OL, O BOmes 
or ey 1S. -@ 
One oe ed 
2 3 4 ° 
©) Om OmmEO 
Oo” FOE yaar 
Aa 77) ats 
Y 
o—II 
Ona 
feo UPN OS te 8 
Oe eve en 
chemo. ee NG fi 
L 6) (Oo) Fou to 
eS RG gi 
Me Be ater am oh 
cPeatarst De 
SS Oe TK} Oa 
yO oO oO G 
Xo GE © © 
OR eP GS 
9 
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BASEBALL 255 
June 26, 1876. New Haven 
YALE in RRS Po HARVARD Gl OC 
C. H. Morgan, ’¥8, c. Oe Be wtp: OE 5 HIG: Leeds, ’ Ty S.S- bile 9 et A oy 6) 
W. I. Bigelow, ’ 77> Bowers, H 1 Lg} yy J. A. Tyng, 76, CRi Ce Gp Zi Sag 
F. W. Wheaton, ” 77. 838s ie loeLS «530 F, W. Thayer, Tish, Gira Cee, 8 OF jh 
C. M. Dawes, ’76, c > © & © HG, Ernst, -76,)p- ye a ie © 
Cor: Carter, 78,p Dy HF @ 0H 2 HG: Dow,” 77, vf. oO Oo wD 
LAS Plate, BEES tb. Tel Om Oy J. A. Wright, ’ 79» 1b. i it SA, 6 
WV Downer, 78, 2b. GM OP, ey ate 10) A. H. Latham, "77, Lf. Sh PO ae ay 
cele Williams, ak. Of Om ROn O19) 10 H. K. Thatcher, ’ Tae On) EY Ba 8) 3 
L. W. Maxson, ower On Oe) On On) 1 G. A. Sawyer, ’77, 2 ach PRG. Th 
Totals ik Oy bee Totals ( 1G. Bap Be sie 
Innings 7 2 ey) 4 ty 6 Gy 8 9 
YALE § ° ° 2 ° I I ° Oy 
HarvarD 4 ° ° ° ° ° I i 
Jury 1, 1876. Harrrorp 
HARVARD i EHO ARO E —B YALE ie til 70> > 
PG: Leeds, ’ 7 atSese Ge | aie eh Fv) C. H. Morgan, ’78, c. She ay SG Or 8 
J. Avtyng, 76, c.f. OF et ae tae Omer W. I. Bigelow, ’ 77s goyCee © G @ F oO 
Pa \\enbhaverie7Ssgbe Capt Ou 2 aT ©) 2 F. W. Wheaton, ’ Gi Sase So © BD Gs 
HaG. Ernst, 76; p. c CO mem vB Cc. M. Dawes, 715, Cit OQ We a oe 
H. G. Dow, "77s Taf 1g) for | TEE KS C. F. Carter, ’78, p Se 1 Dp BF 3 
yeas Wright, ’ 79> 1b. QO s ay oO G eas elatts "TDs, 1b Y On © 
AsH: Latham, ’ Ga lete fie es Dy roy No; W. V. Downer, ’78, 2b. So © % © © 
H. K. Thatcher, 777, ¢ QP ty i BD J. L. Williams, ’ TD ibe Ge © 2 © © 
G, A. Sawyer, ’77, 2b. pa Key, I, L. W. Maxson, ’76, r.f. OS © 6 @ 6 
Totals fo yp Tee Totals i 8) Dr xy AB 
Innings # 2 8 f 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvarD ° ° 3 ° ° I ° I o—s 
YALE ° ° ) ° ° ° I ° o—I 
May 26,1877. New Haven 
YALE CHD Ge tli, GO. CB HARVARD Odo, Ge, Tb Wis CB 
LeaWeavWheston.) Gis 05 9 t 25°) — 35 "0 H. C. Leeds, ’77, s.s. Quel Om Om Quam s 
C. H. Morgan, ’78, c. SO Ome ie. 2) eo Ie ANS Unpatss 855 C CP oy aye Us| ee he hi 
W. I. Bigelow, ’77, 3b., EN, (Ce Woitesey Fy, Cato i 6G FC) 56) 
Capt. Om Om rs SO F. W. Thayer, ’78, 3b., 
G. H. Clark, ’80, 2b. x) oe oh Capt. S © © © BB © 
Jolt, Whliemt, “phisis go BG He G@ © H. C. Ernst, .s., p. BC teh ye tk 
E. W. Smith, 78, c.f. Thy, 5G AG Ge few WHS) A. H. Latham, ’77, L.f. 4 1 GO GF © © 
W. V. Downer, ‘eh Hil fy TR) KS), Ae Wight, <795 ib. GS oe te Yh 
Cais Carter, 78; p- Ome On Ome O: He Ga Downes 75 f1- Ope Or me ao eS 
O. W. Brown, ’78, 1.f. zy SD SP er G. A. Sawyer, 777, 2b. YO CO F Ge o 
Totals Bee Ge Gpe Diet Dey Totals 7 OOM yen Om LO 
Innings if 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE it fe) fe) 3 (o) I ° ° o—s 
June 22, 1877. Hotmes FIELD 
HARVARD i lin, kids, ho, GG _ YALE 4 Te, Hil GH, i AR 
F. W. Thayer, 78; BbeGantemrGume 2) Gin Le F. W. Wheaton, 77) 8:8 QO © “eh EP on 
er Ach Liye 5) LeSes DY oh pl ho} C. H. Morgan, ’78, c. oy Ge de Mel 
A. C. Tower, ’ se Cats Oo Ce CG © Wels Bigelowao779 obi; CaptamOumO: te 3) 0 
H. C. Ernst, M.s., p. OMI eA oT G. H. Clark, ’80, 2b. ie ee = 
Hie Ca Leeds 77,1838. The “Yoke aieh fs J. L. Williams, 77, r-f. OniOm 10s O) 2 
J. A. Wright, °79, 1b. ri), IO oa) E. W. Smith, ’78, c.f. i} eh SO. Fey hs 
A. H. Latham, ’77, |. MH Hh Ge W. V. Downer, ’78, 1b: Our 2 UES = ONO 
H. G. Dow, ’ TIF Gite Cl “Gh gy wey C. F. Carter, ’78, p. Onos To) 3 93 
G. A. Sawyer, 77, 2b. 17 Ome3 lO O. W. Brown, ’78, |.f. a W @ © © 
Totals iO) te yp Gap Totals Tce eel el © 
Innings I B 3 4 G 6 Yi 8 9 
HarvarpD 2 fo) I ° I 8 ° 2 I— Io 
YALE fo) fe) ° ° I fe) ° ° o—I 
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BASEBALL 


June 30, 1877. Harrrorp 


HARVARD Cal, Ws tds POs Co YALE UH WB HUB GH Cr 2: 
Ba Wey Uihayer) «78, 3b:, F. W. Wheaton, ’ TSS) i4ae O  (Onue ar nd 
Capt. g © & & B® f Cae Morgan, Secs Vim) Toe Sw 
J. A. Lyng, L.s., ¢ Beer 6), oh elo AG) W. I. Bigelow, ’77, 3b., 
AN Cy Lowery. c.f. 5 © kT 2B © © Capt. 4° §0:) ‘OS {OU ou mrs 
H. C. Ernst, M.s., p i © © tt © DB G. He Clark, ’80, 2b. 4 *OL, 12 SO samen 
H. C. Leeds, ’77, s.s Pie Gb ie Mo AEC oi) ele Williams, ” Ta t.f: 4) 2) Tomo: 
J. A. Wright, 79s Ib Zi, Ph BY by Xr Gh E. W. Smith, 78; He, 4 10° T-) / eTo) 
ASE: Latham, Figen ee AR we) W. V. Downer, "48, tb; 3. "Ol “0 sige eonewo 
HaGe Dow. TI ete wy ap at 6 eo Ke) C. EY Carter, "78, Dp. Ke Oe No) eh Zh 
G. A. Sawyer, ’77, 2b. SU Ol Melt Owe B22. 2 O. W. Brown, ’78, |.f. BS eS © & 
Totals go § IO Dy Ta 8 Totals KRY Fe Da SH 
Innings 7 2 3 g & 6 G 8 9 
HarvarpD ° I ° ° 2 ° ° 2 o—s 
YALE ° I ° fo) I ° ° ° o—2 
May 18, 1878. New Haven 
YALE He THD DOs CoB HARVARD is APSHA Gt His 2: 
W. F. Hutchinson, ’ set 2 Gg © B & F. W. Thayer, ’78, 3b., 
W. Parker, ’80, 3b. Tete eo OP eT Capt. ©: I FT) 0 ae 
E. W. Smith, 78 c CG if fy 4G Gh oD ie Ablying tases O- (O° VOT Isr akemeen 
A. L. Ripley, 78, r.f. ao © & f © © A. H. Latham, LS. aan OW 0° Ol 903) Serome 
W. V. Downer, ’78, rb., El. C2 Ernst, M.S.» De Ot Mi POnei ramen 
Capt. OQ CW © Ene ae si F. M. Holden, pot atats on 1) |. room: 
Taleo Walden, pA CW CG © << ey & J. A. Wright, ’79, 1b. ee PL ck Ss 
G. H. Clark, ’80, c.f. i F DB «% © © W. A. Howe, ’81, c.f. i, ig ie omer 
F. W. Brown, 285., 1 OM OME aa OUNNTO C. P. Nunn, ’79, s.s. Ol ltr aoe 
C. F. Carter, 78, p. Oo DF oy O& FF FF Hy Gs Alger, “79% Ife CM Key oy FG) 
Totals A SOM 27 ae trae tT Totals Se GC : 27 e/a Gs 
Innings I 2 3 4 & 6 7 8 9 
YALE I ° ° fo) fo) I I ° il 
HARVARD 2 ° I ° fe) fe) ° o—3 
May 25, 1878. Homes Fie.p 
YALE fs dil Ti, Pi Cs 2 HARVARD PUB THE GG GR 
We Be itchinsons :GoOns:s-Om ae) 60 te eD F. W. Thayer, 778, 3b., 
W. Parker, "80, 3b. it Vide 958 (CL “Zhe! © Capt eee «i GS 
E. W. Smith, 28, ©. OW a eh “Ga Kee i HaGe Ernst, Mss, ps OS Os & a 
A. L. Ripley, 78, tate Oy EEG Ie \fe 1D), Fessenden, lc Roe re se AM. cs fi 
W. V. Downer, ’78, 1b., J. A. Wright, ’ 79, 1b. HY Ow, @ « 
Capt. 2 8 GC) Ti © - a F. M. Ho Iden, ’ Simos ie OQ. & VG ey 
H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. © 8.7 A © fF W. A. Howe, ’81, c. te Lar eee *% 6 
G. H. Clark, ’80, c.f. iy Oh oy Go th A.H.Latham,us.,2b. 1 1 1 3 2 0 
HeAVWWe Browtine,SS-5) lao De nn OREO) CyPa Nunn? "795 Sis: CY Ho ay) eS 
C. F. Carter, ’78, p. TOON OM Ou OMnT lel, (Ce Alger,’ 79, c.f. Cee Gk OS 
Totals mp Ge OAL By Gp al Totals BB Ray re 4 
Innings I 2 3 4 Gi 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2 2 I ° I I ° 3—I1 
HarvVARD I 3 fo) ° ° I fo) fo) o—s 


Home runs: Downer 2, Brown. 
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BASEBALL 


June 24, 1878. 


New Haven 


YALE 


W. F. Hutchinson, 80, s.s. 


ie 


Parker, ’80, 3b. 

E. W. Smith, ’78, c. 

A. L. Ripley, 78, r.f. 

W. V. Downer, ’78, 1b., 
Capt. 

H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. 

C. F. Carter, 78; Lees ps 

F. NM Brown, D7 SSeeicits 

B. Be Lamb, 287, p., lf 


Totals 


S 6 7 8 


3 ° 4 
a (e) I 


lomo) 


Struck out by Ernst 7, by Lamb 1, by Carter 1. 


Homes Freip 


YALE 


F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s. 


W. 

W. Parker, 80, 3b. 

E. W. Smith, ’78, c. 
A. L, Ripley, ’78, r.f. 
W. V. Downer, ’78, 1b., 
Capt. 

H. T. Walden, 81, 2b. 
F. W. Brown, ’78s., 1.f. 
@a Ey Carter 785 p- 
W. Camp, *80; c:f 


Totals 


Struck out by Ernst 4, by Carter 2. 


HARVARD Ry LA SHO Fe CR 
F. W. Thayer, 778, 3b., on 

Capt. peat MI iaLTy® 234 150) 
JoA. Lyng; 1:s., Cm Om Oma. Ay (<0 
A. H. Latham, L. 4 AOA ey ON ee RT agi | 
H. C. Ernst, m.s., 5 Cay Ah Got GS 
F.M. Holden, ’ Sree CuGeO: r= 10. ¥o 
eA: Wright, ’ 795 ay EY GY Sy S.” SRY) 

R. Winsor, "80, hate te ot On. iT 
W. A. Howe, ’81, c.f. Dy ay i a SD 
Crea Nunny oo 8.8. OY oj se FS 
Totals ie Gy “ey Gy ie 3) 
Innings I 2 2 4 
HarvarpD ° ° ° ° 
YALE ° ° ° ° 
June 26, 1878. 
HARVARD i. THES TES Ws Ce 
F. W. Thayer, 778, 3b., 
Capt. By 0h Waal Acie Ren se Me) 
J. A. Tyng, 1.s., Oy, “dee Be a ep te 
A. H. Latham, eon it DD WB GF 13 eo 
ED, Ernst, M.s., p- i Gi Gy “Gy PE GC 
F. M. Holden, gy, lve Q- o G oo 
je Ac Wright, ’ 795 Tb. O % “ik Ger ey 
R. Winsor, "80, r. Ss Or Bee 6 
W. A. Howe,’ 81, ee 2S eee OO) 
C. P. Nunn,’ 79, 8.5. Tecan ot | BON ed BO 
Totals G iey wie Dep ai Ee 
Innings if 2 2 4 
HarvarpD ° ° 3 fo) 
YALE I ° ° ° 
JUNE 29, 1878. 
HARVARD fn TH Ais GO ee 
F. W. Thayer, ’78, 3b., 

Capt. ee ee ae ue De RC) 
ReAn ynes Ds-s1c HB bE ay 7h 
Ambien leathanineres:s:2D 2 ee Dee ea 
He Cs Ernst, M.S., D. ih Die) Ee Oat) 

R. Winsor, ‘80, rf. G so Cy a “el, Xo) 
J. A. Wright, 79, 1b. as oe Laem © 
W. A. Howe, ’81, c.f. Dy GIS ey Ss fo 8 
F. M. Holden, Aig dee nt Leo. eT 
G. PB; Nunn, 779, s:s: Sip 0 AG Topewh GI Ko} 
Totals TOM DSL 7, Oe Sey 

Innings I 2 yi ve 

HarvArRD I 4 fe) 9 

YALE fo) ° fo) ° 


* Downer hit by batted ball. 


HarrrorpD 


YALE 
W.F. ee 80, s.s. 


W. V. en 78, 1b., 
Capt 

Val, ane Petice "81, 2b. 

F. W. Brown, n8s., Ite 

Cab: Carter, 78. pe 

S. H. Ives, SG. 


Totals 
5 6 ys 8 
4 2 ° fe} 
2) fo) fe) ° 
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Gh 1 I GY, te 
Die 2 We hy dish fer?” Toy 
Oe gE i Hi) IOS Gl 
ey Te bh \ oho eee 
One On On ela Onno: 
On Taeel gilces lr po) 
oe © © KT 8B # 
j) NO” “on Sy 8G) 2) 
oe Co Oo TF Oo 
Oo Ol "or in ao 
BBG) ap kh as 

Y) 

4—iI 

Li 3 
is HO 1H. Re 1 O: 
We ER OR IT Oe Eins} 
oO # & © 2 © 
S & © & & EC 
he ae TH SiR ace Ke) 
Os ial) Rr se 8ot Sr 
oS © © £ 8 Ff 
T Oe OT 10) FO) |r 
Ch = ae ee at 
Oa OY «Gr 16) 
2 8 ba WA 

9 

O=¢ 

o—2 
i SMD Ve. FPS 
Ol te Oa "2 
Leys Atte SUR ae a IPO} 
iit) Re) BP he toe Gi 
I I 27 2705 0 
jC) wh Gey FL» 
GQ er Gy eo wy 6 
Ti [eee ee Tae Omen 
eo} Oo } i ie} I 
Cio! On AE 5 
Gy Gy ehh nue ts) 

9 

3—16 

Leas) 


Struck out by Ernst 6, by Carter 3. 
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BASEBALL 
May 10, 1879. New Haven 


YALE CU PCL POND CP HARVARD ab, r. 1b. t.b. p.0. a. &. 
W. F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s., C. P. Nunn, ’79, s.s. De Po 
Capt. (KC AS eh Ce To W.A. Howe,, gSl, c.f. 412 MO Sue eae) 
W. Parker, ’80, 3b. OL, Bye BG 8 J. A. Wright, ’ 79,1 GE vy BL EG) Cl G © © 
B. B. Lamb, ’81, p (Sy ol MO ey ©, Gp. #9) W.H. Coolidge, ’ 81, ab. AO) SOU Ole EsmEO 
H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b (ZA Din Die hs aie GY at R. Winsor,’ 80, r. PRS the AP he i, KONO 
S. C. Hopkins, ’82, 1b Gum 2 Gig wa 8 F. M. Holden, 81, ¢. 4 ¥ Cr Or 4 OumE 
W. Camp, ’80, I.f. Kee BE Ah Uy Dh Welw i O. A. Olmsted, 82, |-f. 4. 10210) Om 3 omar 
G. H. Clark, ’80, site GAt he GDS ey A.H. Cohen, .s., 3b. 4. O JOU Om. Taman 
E. W. Smith, M.S., Rie Ch AMLIMD Sh Ww H.C. Alger, ’79, p. 4.10 0. 0) Ours 
ACI. Ripley, Gis, ap B if Mey @ ah wen a = 
Totals 87 © 5 Om 7 20, toma 
Totals Tyo) Tid A077 wh Dy Dep G5 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Gp 8 9 
YALE fo) ° fe) 3 3 I ° fe) Fi —— 113 
HarvarpD ° ° "O ° ° I I 3 o—5 
* Camp hit by batted ball. 
May 17, 1879. Jarvis FIELD 
HARVARD Cl, Sho tds D0. Cn O YALE Le the ds Gi Ce Ee 
R. Winsor, 80, r. < Crh Gy ) CO OG W. F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s., 
Us 22k Uy ysaegs Te S5g {a Ove OW wnG. ae Iam sO Capt. 4 ON a ees 
H. C. Ernst, M.s., 2h Om OME. Mae TO) W. Parker, ’80, 3b. Poy GG PH ey) 
W. A. Howe,” Sin cf. ie ©. i Be i 9S Be Balambs 2st ip. 4 <0) (0, Om 12mm 
C. P. Nunn, ’79, 8.8. Pi ih Bee BO A) H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. 4 OV (Oy (2. oem 
Vie Ink CoghGee. i, Ss G ) © Gf sy S. C. Hopkins, ’82, rb. 4° °O) (OTT eOmre 
O. A. Olmsted, 82, 1 Gao) GY eh W. Camp, ’8o, If. rw eon fees i OC 
BeCrAlgeruc7o. lets 7 Of Oo wn © © GOH Clarks 80; c-4: 4 (0 —o = Oso 
A. H. Cohen, t.s., 3b. ho Ce oO ee E. W. Smith, m.s., c Pipe fey A vh  D 
— A. L: Ripley; ¢.s.; r-t. 4 Oy 8 E12 a ommo 
Totals Bo Oh Dh Gy — 
Totals Rie to OY OR 
Innings x 2 3 4 & 6 i 8 9 
HARVARD ° ° ° ° 2 fo) ° fo) o—2 
JuNE 23,1879. New Haven 
YALE Hie, Ps Tih, FD, Cy Be HARVARD CH pe te el Pb Ts Os 
W. F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s., WSIS KCwolGlS Geol, Gy af 94 8 F 
Capt. ar Car © fees ae T Ata Livi eaeresesic 4 Ot. 85 cones 
W. Parker, ’80, 3b. oa a Oy © H.C. Ernst) m-s., ps nig et OS} So) 
B. B. Lamb, ’81, p. 5 & © & Ww F J. A. Wright, ’79, 1b. 
W. Camp, ’80, I.f. yi, 8h fi Sie Gy) Capt. 4. 2 %3 Plo) Loma 
G2 He Clark, (80) e:f. 59 hy BE Wo) GS CRA Oma EWS 7 1 OC gg DS F 
H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. ft lee te le Ae Oo R. Winsor, ’ 80, oe 4 © A. 2) vom 
S. C. Hopkins, ’82, rb. we}, SB C. BP. Nunn, 79; s.s. 4. TS ee 
R. W. Watson, ’8Is., c 4 aT oe Ce oO) AS Es Cohens ise, tt 4. TX ae eee 
A. L. Ripley, e.s., r.f. ALT hE OY eh) F. M. Holden, ’81, 3b. 4.0 2, TS Oo 
Totals ey @ CG 27 1 5 Totals 37. 5 “Ol 7a CLO 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE 8 ° I fe) fe) ° ° ° o—9 
HarvarpD ° B ° ° i I ° ° o—s 
June 25,1879. Jarvis FIELD 
HARVARD a.b, r. Tb. t.b. p.0. a. €. YALE BOUT LO Cs prOmanes 
W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b. Dy GY Wok) py WS} WY Hey W. F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s., 
Eeabelivins. erisenc: zy Wey Xe) GY 5) io) i) Capt. Poe RE RE Gh Ye) 
H. C. Ernst, M.S., D. ie a aM ie er uet(on Fie on W. Pate. 80, 3b. 4. Too 3 Ome 
AS Wright,’ Tee Zi) 1 9) GK) ©) B. B. Lamb, 81, p. 4.0) © 20) Oa SiaeE 
R. Winsor, ’80, c. ASC) Oi Sh W. Camp, 80, ie Aa OF oly ele Om Ome. 
O. A. Olmsted, 80, Ih A it Ve) © i O © G. H. Clark, °80, c.f. 4,10. tote Oe Ome 
C. P. Nunn, "79, S.S Awl 22 OL ts aeO H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. A ey ey GD. 3 -O 
A. H. Cohen, t.s., r.f. wae > CY FO it S. C. Hopkins, 782, 1b. rig BE ol (Mike i 1S 
F. M. Holden, ’81, 3b. Ais aly TO 4p BD) R. W. Watson, ’81s., c. ri Wie Moy, ic, (Se) 2) 
ASL Ripleys Gs, rf. © 2 if oy fi 
Totals Wo oy (S Gf Oy Ts) A a : e 
Totals 35) 23.7 ore7 comes 
Innings I 2 8 g 5 6 of & 9 
Harvarpb ° 7] ° ° ° ° ° ° o—7 
YALE ° ° ° ° 2 ° ° I o—3 


Home run: Parker. 


BASEBALL 259 
June 28,1879. PRoviDENCE 
HARVARD CHE: 3 TUS EAD Os Cos O YALE GHA Tie TLR (0s. Ch Ge 
W. H. Coolidge, ’ ue 2b. Compete Tae ed) W. F. Hutchinson, ’80, s.s., 
J. A. Tyng, L.s., ae 2 Ces mete T Capt. i GC OO, ti fey © 
H. C. Ernst, m.s., oe th SB) BY) GI) W. Parker, "80, 3b. fin th SY Til Ghee 
Uses Wright, ’ Fp Ute CANE 5 CO 2 (1D OS B. B. Lamb, ’81, p. Piged Bie Oily Oho Si 68 
R. Winsor, ’80, c Co Om ae el ie lok W. Camp, °80, Lf. Pig the Sh TOL He owit 
O. A. Olmsted, 82, 18% hn Oo O oe CO Oro G. H. Clark, ’80, c.f. ie fh B ho 
C. P. Nunn, ’79, s.s. Ae OC FY Bee il, 4; Walden, ’ 81, 2b. ih OO Cg W © 
A. H. Cohen, t.s., r.f. A Gi OD Ono) S. C. Hopkins, ’ 82, 1b. A Oo tt hk BF OB 
F. M. Holden, ’ 81, 3b. her 1D OX AG ee, ee GIy R. W. Watson, ’ 815., G Gl MGS ite SO Rue GY ah: 
— A. L. Ripley, c.s., rf. j & © © ® © © 
Totals AO Gig mpopa @ | 9 9 8 eee 
Totals Me Oo Oey Te & 
Innings i 2 3 4 &§ 6 7 é 9 
Harvarp ° ° ° I ° I 3 ° A 
YALE 4 ° fe) ° ° ° fe) ° o—4 
May 15,1880. New Haven 
YALE CBs Ry BO PO D> Oe HARVARD Chis Po lili, FIO Cs Cp 
W. Parker, ’ 80, 3b. a Vt en eT W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., 
B. B. Lamb, 81, p., Cas GO @ A @ Th Capt. vy Eh Th PE 
Hs Te Walden, ’ 81, ‘ob: 6 3 2 & A © A.B. Pshatrase, iin § © NW § —% © 
W. Camp, ’80, I.f. G& W Mh i © @ C. P. Nichols, ’ "83, ¢. fi: on 1 a3) ek Oreo 
SxG: Hopkins, ’ Sper. GF as 2B B «- Oo R. Winsor, ’ 80, 8.8. (ey wih bh al ae 
'R. W. Watson, ’ 8Is., Ce OT Ome ae eT ©. A: Olmsted, 782, 1:f 5 Oo Oo 4 FO 
G. H: Clark, 80, cif. (Sf eo Oo a lal, G, Leavitt, 82, rf. , © Ff © © ow 
HB: Platt,” 82, $.S. S oO oe ih Do i W. H. Folsom,’ 81, di, &% © © ih 9 © 
W. I. Badger, ’ 82, tats G | 2 DB © 6 HSC: Alger, M.s., ¢. a Te ae eee 2 ers 
la wAV@Richatdsons:32s14 D004 an LONGED 
Totals 4 OO Oe Dey 
Totals Mii LI) OF OB) NE 
Innings if 2 3 4 5 6 Y, é 9 
YALE B I 2 5 a) 5 ° fe) 4=— 21 
HarvarbD ° fo) ° ° ° I iB fo) Oh 
May 29, 1880. Jarvis FIELD 
YALE “Hh, te HDs IOMOa Whe, HARVARD Ch, Ts bs JR Go Op 
W. Parker, 80, 3b. LW TO ioe =, By Xe) W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., 
Babelcamb vols p Captain. Olt fr sO Capt. Oh Ff WG. Pe 
W.F. Hutchinson, 6.s., s.8. 4 iG OH Behe = OAs FOlnered 82, ete Th One tl mel am OM eT 
Hea Wialcdeny -Sie2b- 0 4a OM eT 63 5 (0 Jo, 1D); Fessenden, ’80, we £ © LT © © © 
W. Camp, ’80, l.f. 4.Cn O- 1s ©: 4O R. Winsor, ’80, c. op ver) GR ye ae ke 
G. H. Clark, "80, tots ty fe BD eh ii Ay Bushattucks.S-51bs 4 On On LOM 2 NO 
SiG Hopkins.102) 1D.0 2) On OG) On aa C. P. Nichols, ’83, c.f. rig ks). AE Ch. Pot ae) 
R. W. Watson, 81s, PCO lOO” LO F. M. Holden, ’81, 3b. wie oh | wie US EE BG) 
W. I. Badger, ’82, c.f. e © © © t © W. H. Folsom, ’81, p. oO Te Onda nO 
= HA. Richardson, -82,s:s. 4. © © oO 4 2 
Totals Ro) Oh Te Gp Begy 9G 
Totals ay i Oy 
Innings if es 3 qd % 6 yp 8 9 
YALE 2 fe) fe) fe) fo) fe) fe) fe) 2) 
Harvarp I ° ° ) fo) fo) fo) ° o—!I 
June 28, 1880. New Haven 
HARVARD Gol. . L0.t.0P-0. Gs es YALE CRD is HUI NR Neb CS 
W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., W. Parker, ’80, 3b. Dy Me Ray PR SOE WO) 
Capt. Git 58 Orie ah © Babalambyesisip.s captioned CO) sO OnOlNGnNO 
J. D. Fessenden, ’80, r.f. Th Sh Gt dO) Hop oO) G. H. Clark, ’80, r.f. GG) Cl ew Tel ©) 
A. B. Shattuck, L.s., 1b. fl ih BIS By AOL Ae) ) Wale Hutchinson G:sss:ss04 OOO Oa I 
R. Winsor, 80, c. yn CO CO & GC D W. Camp, ’80, Lf. Ome m Lean <0) 
C. P. Nichols, ’83, c.f. i, ©) ji Sh CO @ 6) H. T. Walden, ’81, 2b. RO ©) CO te 4 
F. M. Holden, ’81, 3b. A Goh as O Ge © S. C. Hopkins, ’82, 1b. q o O OU 
O. A. Olmsted, ’82, I.f. A Ot tw Oe R. W. Watson, ’81s., c eG CO Off i. oe 
W. H. Folsom, ’81, p. K 8 OOO oe) © W. I. Badger, ’82, c.f. Be) eh ©) fh ee 
H. R. Edwards, ’83, s.s. ye GY ) ©) ) YG 
—— — Te Totals ROmT De seam Ty 13 
Totals Bp BGP G) Oy) i) 
Innings i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvarD ° ° ° ° & ° ° ° o—3 
YALE I ° fe) fe) ° ° ° fe) o—I 
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June 30, 1880. Jarvis FIELD 
YALE / tks Te He G0, Ce CO HARVARD (Bie ti Ti PS Ce 
W. Parker, ’80, 3b. Ki Or So Cy Ap SG W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., 
B. B. Lamb, 81, Dy Che: tT i a Go © Capt. pip owe ky, (5h Gly Yo) 
Gane Clark, "leh, Fa oe nS Ge 6 MS) vaD: Tesendan lowe PN le Gas Sl Bk 8 
W.F. Hutchinson, Ciao © 2 © 2° o CUES oy 3 O CO O SG @ 
W. Camp, ’80, Lf {Os LON m3 On 0 R. Winsor, ’80, c. A. P.O: + One Caan Came 
Jel, I Wwelleon, ie ay GS) C. P. Nichols, ’83, c.f. a (OC at amen: 
S. C. Hopkins, 80, a, ff © © mi © © F. M. Holden, ’81, 3b. 3) = {Oy ©. 2a lee 
R. W. Watson, 8Ts., oe WS EE, ei SONG O. A. Olmsted, 782, I.f. 3. O| (0l te Onno 
W. I. Badger, ’82, cf. nO ~ 8 er © W. H. Folsom, ’81, p. 3° io. "40," 10) = Goue 
SS Se H, R. Edwards, 835s:s) 93° ©) 10) Outed 
Totals eee DP ORE} = = 
Totals 26° 30) ae To 7a ae 
Innings I 2 # 4 is; 6 7 8 9 
YALE I I I fo) fe) fe) ° fe) OSS 
May 14,1881. Jarvis FIELD 
HARVARD GDNT LOM Up .On Goer YALE ab. r. 1b. t.b. p.0. a. e. 
W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., Wks Hutchinson, G-s:,91s+, p15 On 24 a OMNES 
Capt. G Sh PD. 2h DS B. B. Lamb, ’81, Lf. 4) 2.0) 10° An OmO 
H. M. Cutts, m.s., 1b. Gig ie Sh) Gh ie G) Hi Walden; 81,.0b:, Capt. san 2n2 0) Sie ete 
GHP: Nichols, Esauc Soo O 2 8 © W. A. Gardner, ’81, 3b. Pa a eh)” 
C. W. Baker, ’ 84, S.S. Wi She Sy vy, GY pe a W. Camp, M.s., p., S.S. 5 Cheat i, aero 
O. A. Olmsted, ’82, I.f. ato me Tae T Re Ws Watson, 81S.,,¢., 0-5 4 Ou OnnOMnS m2 ma 
H.R: Edwards,’ 83, refs hy Oy Bi 46 EY Gh Hi Ives: 88, f.,c Ps ee Com WE CY, 5) 
W. H. Folsom, ’81, p. i SF Oh G OC OH © S. C. Hopkins, ’82, 1b. 4) 0) 2 2 Vomomon 
FE. S. Hall, 82, Cte fy D. GD OC © W. I. Badger, 82, c.f. See om tow Make Wey 
CxA. Snow, 80, 3b. Ae a 2 © | 
— — SS Totals SY) Giaiiey HS oy at) 
Totals Ae) ie WR Dy Dep TG 
Innings ie 2 3 g 5 6 Ti 8 9 
Harvarp ° B 2 I 5 2 I ° eS 
YALE 3 ° ° fe) ° 2 I 3 oC 
Home runs: Baker, Walden. 
May 28,1881. New Haven 
YALE GHD Wh Ws Ud [POs Ch Os HARVARD a.b. r. Tb. t.b. p.0. a e 
W.F. Hutchinson, Gnih 24 2 fo Ot & DB W. H. Coolidge, ’81, 2b., 
By Ba Lamb, 182, 1-f. 2X T D 3 OC © Capt. 4 od Si EE Sa aee 
lel al Walden, ’ 81, AD NKCie OD BB 4 GF Tf S H. M. Cutts, m.s., 1b 4.2) (3 To ae Ommet 
W. A. Gardner,’ 81, 3b. NW Oeiiie ot Dye @aPs Nichols} 283,7¢ 4. Lh” 3 ee el 
W. Camp, M.s., s.s. Hie Sl i, §§} 9S C. W. Baker, 84, 8.8 3 1 701 os Ose OO) 
R. W. Watson, ’81s., r.f. 3 OO © © G © O. A. Olmsted, ’82, 1.f. 4. (O* DY eo ero 
Sac. Hopkins, ’ 82, tb. A i PB A, te Ci © Tal IR Edwards, 93, rf. 4 (0 © (OOF OmO 
W. I. Badger, 82, mae ds st CO L Ce © W. H. Folsom, eSIsp: 4 ©) 6: HO Ola mee 
H. Ives, ’81, c. Gi Oi OG) OD, H Haoaidalle sores 301 O50) Some 
— CHA: Snow, ° 82, 3b. 4. Ot OmnO me Tao maT 
Totals 33. 8 go 1427 14 4 | 0 eS Se 
Totals Base G .8 roa roles 
Innings r 2 g 4 & 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2) 4 ° 2 ° ° ° ° x—8 
HarvarpD I fo) 4 ° ° fo) fe) ° OF 
May 27,1882. New Haven 
HARVARD CHA Tas Hab TLE BOs Os YALE CAR TS MS ER DRO 5 
Welsh Cooicre wo, FO nm © g 8 ae | AWG Cerone, M.S., 8.8. ee ie ee eee a 
O. A. Olmsted, 782, I.f., lah, Bh bate,” 82, 3b. $ Ol 3) 13" 0 toe 
Capt. : OP ee By Oh RS) |) GCE Hopkins,’ 82, 1b. 40) 2 “37 0 Ome 
(Ga 128 Nichols, 83, c.f. 50) St el) LOmOmonlmV ele Badcenesos ‘ab. Capte4 ) Oly at unl ease mn 
(Gr W. Baker, 84,S.s. 2) Oe oe eeu Aaks Smith, 83, c., c.f. 550 1, ts Oy BOE 
A. Crocker, a (Se fy ee 9) 6) oh wey Sy || TDA IBI, Wilcox, EGA Ce ei ce OC) 
F. S. Hall, "82, rf. 5 I I 4 9 0 © | D.A. Jones, ’83, p. Aunt, 72) oe OP OwmmnL 
R. W. Lovering, 84, 1b. 5 On lO Mm Oma eAC Ub bancs "838.5 Heyes Zi GG G 2 © 
K. A. Bean, ’84, p. FUG) We) vo) GP Oh || WELLES Hopkins, ’ Vn ie yu be BE Dy Cp Gy & 
TaVieweeMoynes 845 3b.) 4 Oller ci mee — 
Totals ° 12) 14,277) 18S 
Totals Ag Tiey iO) Oy iG oe! 5 ai 
Innings I 2 2 g 5 6 ii 8 9 
Harvarp I fo) ° 4 ° fe) 3 ° 2—I0 
YALE ° I ) I ° 2 2 I—7 


BASEBALL 


JUNE 22, 1882. 
YALE LSE MIAMI INOS 12 
W. Camp, M,S., 8.8. Gy AWN. “Teieedele WAN Gi a 
H. B. Platt, 82, 3b. Fig Fil. Oye. Lele Siar Kes 
SiG: Hopkins, ’ 82, 1b. Sacto eet a7 oO nO 
W.I. Badger, 82, ab. SCARE “SE 1 i BD ie 
A. E. Smith, eee RM OE OS Se BD) se" hi 
DEAS Jones,’ 83, D- a POmmOweO mr a TT 0 
HEC. Hopkins,’ 84, Lf. iy i Key ier SE ACY <G) 
A. Hubbard, 838.5 (@ Le Ce Ke Sy wey ah) 
D.H. Wilcox, B4 ref, 3 WAT, (0) Kom TS ey A 
Totals Rie GE Go eka; ASF 
Innings I 2 3 
YALE ° I ° 
Harvarp ° ° 2 
May 12, 1883. 
YALE A a ee da 
A. Hubbard, "83s OCA A ie SH ie, ee ete 
C. M. Griggs, ’ 83, s.s. RmOm On BORON 2.00 Ut 
H. C. Hopkins, ’84, 3b. an eel ae Pe Om Eset a 1 
W. Terry, 785, 2b. Oe tee T el kee oe O 
D. A. Jones, ’83, p. oy ey OL 0G oy = ai 
O. McKee, ’84, r.f. iy @ %) Gite Oko 
S. B. Childs, 783, 1b. 4 Oo 2 2 ff oO © 
J. I. Souther, ’84, c yy se) oy Kh AONE Kor HS) 
WAT Carpenter w-S.5.f..4 O11 I) too oO 
Totals Ss 4 & SB op aw, F 
Innings I 2 8 
YALE 3 ° ° 
May 26, 1883. 
YALE CR, (Rs Wi ek, Gili, Cs @ 
A. Hubbard, 838.5 OG Gy Ww ah Lf eS 
GM: Griggs, 33. S135 i © it & © © © 
EtG: Hopkins, 84, 3b. Pog RE Bit A Ge Xo) 
W. Terry, ’85, 2b. A Ont On Spal 10 
D. A. Jones, ’83, p. Ze SG Sy GEA UE GA oO} 
S. B. Childs, 83, 1b. Ay ie OS) Hi) SAS 
O. McKee, 784, r.f. AO abe ie in OO 
J. 1. Souther, ’84, c.f. 1 le 2 co LO. UO 
NA Catpenter,1s., lf. 4 1 I %r 10 © +6 
Totals BG) eh GIG 
Innings 2 3 
YALE I fo) fo) 
HarvarpD fe) fe) fo) 
JUNE 21, 1883. 
YALE Chl, Gs the, PAD Rls TR 
AstubbatdssosseGacapt, 20 r8 0) O13) 4. 2 
C. M. Griggs, 83, S.S. Dy Te WO) “Bo eB 
Elan: Hopkins, 84, 3b. Ae te Les eee oT 
Sp 18, Childs, 83, Ib. Zi, iy is} CG). Tol ai 
W. Terry, 85, 2b. Pi BESS DY. “Disa e = bhe on 
W.C. Camp, M.S., p- Aen Te ae ee ees me 
O. McKee, 84, tefs ji, i) ae) Cy Ko) “SI 
J. I. Souther, 84, c.f. =v la. i tu (Os LO 
eA Carpenter ist 4.0 © 1 3 OO 
Totals By ye ah Bia) Miia aia 
Innings 2 g 
YALE I ° ° 
HarvarpD fe) I ° 


OOonN 


own 


HON 


Jarvis Fretp 


HARVARD 

W.H. Coolidge, t.s., 2b. 
O. A. Olmsted, 782, I.f., 

Capt. 
C. P. Nichols, ’83, c.f. 
C. W. Baker, ’84, s.s. 
‘C) Ds Burt;,825 rb: 
A. Crocker, 85, r.f. 
F. S. Hall, ’82, c. 
K. A. Bean, 84, p. 
L. V. LeMoyne, ’84, 3b. 


PPRRAAARA WU 
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HH (©) O10) 0) 10 
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HYPHPHOOONO 


Gln to LOA tb. 


2 


HWHOOONODO 


201 


Ss 
Ss 


lon 
Pa 
qe 


H 
POW RWHHO 
wWHRWODOADODO 
HOHOHNOO 


Totals 


New Haven 


HARVARD 
C. W. Baker, ’84, s.s. 
. P. Nichols, ’83, c.f. 
. W. Smith, 86, 1b. 
. W. 
ail ile 
Bk 


a 


WHWOAROARA 


Lovering, 84, 2b. 
Nichols, 86, p. 
Allen, ” 86, c. 

- Crocker, ’ 85, tet Capes 
. C. Beaman, 85, 3b. 

. V. LeMoyne, 84, L.f. 


Sap tana 


OOF OLOFOROZOFONOR 


OoHOOOKVOO®S 


> 


OOHOOONOOR 


OHOWNWOORNA 
OHHOWODOOH®S 


Totals 
6 


° 


oo) 
fo) 


Jarvis Fretp 


HARVARD 
W. H. Coolidge, L.s., 2b. 
C. W. Baker, ’84, s.s. 
. W. Smith, ’86, 1b. 
. W. Lovering, 84, r.f. 
adie Nichols, “NG, Ce 
ale Allen,’ 86, p. 
. Crocker, ’85, c.f., Capt. 
Beaman, ’ 85,3 
LeMoyne, ’ oO Lf. 


Pm maw: 
WWWwWOHPHPHAARA: 


acy 
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Ss 


Oo0000000F8 


OF ONO) Claus Onemian ce 
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© OO OP SES OCR EE 


aD 


s 
S) 


DPHHHANONDN-: 
OR HF OPOOHH, 
OHDPHOOHHH® 


Totals 


Jarvis Fietp! 


HARVARD 
W.H. Coolidge, TS: 
C. W. Baker, ’ 84, 8.8. 
R. W. Lovering, ’ 84, rf. 
C. W. Smith, 786, 1b. 
H. T. Allen, 36, Ci 
A 
S 


, 2b. 


el 


. Crocker, 85, c.f., Capt. 
3. E. Winslow, 85, p 

H. C. Beaman, ’85, 3b. 
L. V. LeMoyne, 784, 1-f. 
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Totals 
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iS) 


Co 


° I 
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fe) 


1 Exhibition game. 
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June 26, 1883. New Haven! 
YALE CH, Pe EOS tH ODE (as (- HARVARD BD fis LOn bob pilsm Gace 
A. Hubbard, ’838.; En, Cai @ © © © ig © ©] VWiolel Coolidge, L. Apoy fe Oe) TG sw 
C.M. Griggs, °83, S.S. AO @ © SF % | IR Wolbers.” 84,6 : 4 -O 4) i 4a tb mo 
H. C. Hopkins, ’84, 3b. 3.0 2 2 1 0 of L.V.LeMoyne, 84, Lf. 4. 0. (I) ete t emo 
S. B. Childs, 83, Ib. A eR «© | (EA Siew, Sy le Af 0) £OWL 0 2 a TO. 
W. Terry,’ 85, 2b. hi Oo &8 © u & @|| Whole. Phillips, 86, $.S. 4-0) Our Omg Om aomne 
S. A. Booth, ’84, p A Oo & & © CG CO] Well ap” 84, ¢ ‘gO: 0), FO. 2) TO} 
J. I. Souther, 84, c.f. i, o& © @ BD © ©] EEC. Beaman, 85, 3b. 3 30" 10 | On. 21) 12aeO 
O. McKee, ’84, r. G O « 8 © 2 © || oI Ae” 86, & REC) iw At. Fi 
D> A. Carpenter, u.s., lf. 3 © 1 1 1 © ©} EH Nichols,86; p- 3 40, .0° 0) MOM DEC 
Totals OD i & GF MP BR i Totals Go te) my OP iy, 
Innings iE 2 8 4 5 6 y 8 9 
YALE ° ° fo) ° ° ° ° ° I—I 
A. Crocker, ’85, Capt., did not play. 
Jury 4, 1883. PHiLrapeLpHia! 
YALE Cli Tp Hb TARYOOn Cs Ce HARVARD Hie i MW UL Os CP 
AL Hubbard, 83s-.c., Capt. 7 9S) 94) 97) 9) 2) 8) Waki: Coolidge, t. Se2bs i | GDI NS). 
C. M. Griggs, 783, s.s. TEL [eS 2 Qe ee Wie Lovering, ” 84, Clete HMDS P50 9) US) 
ELC lke ty iy, fF 8 FF G # © Bl TnW LeMoyne, ’ 84, LEB y 4 et. oe Gero Ome 
SaBaGhildssesoy tbs 6 @ 3 § BG % i || AntCrodkee,” 85, Tp Crh te Te Oe By ge Og 
W. Terry, 85, 2 GH GS f Bw & a || WEIR leat, Ce oe, ic i Ou Ol ael eon: 
S. A. Booth, ’84, p 6 vt © © © § 6 |) 1B TUM BH, c.f. Pani e EY, Sawdd KO S 
O. McKee, ’84, r.f. G6 om tw Ceo || 1 Elay Nichols, 86, c. 4, 2 geet One 
J. I. Souther, ’84, c.f. OS “4 2 GF & © © |) CG We Siatin, We oo is SON LT CO meee 
1D), A, Camyantien, wool § 3 © © © © FT| ls Winslow, 8s, p. 4 OL On ©: OMm samme 
Totals By Oe BO BP Dy iwi, Bn Totals Al! {QS 819527 95Q 22 
Innings i 2 3 4 5 6 a é 9 
YALE 2 ° 2 9 ° ° 3 5 3 oY 
HarvarpD ° I oT I I I 2 2 o—9 
May io, 1884. Jarvis Fre.p! 
YALE Clos Ths Ibe tid OKO. Os HARVARD GO te LOSE DapsO Ginee 
Sank Bremner, 86, c.f. 4 at OOO eT Oulm VV Els Coolidge. s-3)2)D samme s i mO lm Tn 
W. Terry, 785, 2b. Ye ob o& © A m we || CG We bei "84, Sis5 a to 5 Ry ort 
H. C. Hopkins, 784, 3b., W. B. Phillips, 86, 3b. 5 EOF St ete tte 
Capt. GY # © © BD s it || Ib WG LM orice Siealetes 
J. I. Souther, ’84, c. Gus D> & TR G Cap Coe te He ak ty Oe 
P. B. Stewart, ’86, 1b. Bf ei S BF GW i || 1h M. alder? 87, r.f. oo) 2 OO 
O. McKee, ’84, r.f. 4) tO Om TOMO Elle Allen. 186yc: 4.0) ©, O00 OEmO 
Je C2 Oliver, 785, s:s- Ao © © © B © | Co WeESimn, °86, tb. S. O OX Vk OF Umomey 
S. A. Booth, ’84, p. f © © © © § 8 | Gia, Winslow, 85, CE Da 4) (Os Le a Dano S 
W. S. Brigham, ’86, 1.f. A if) 4 © © | IBatel Nichols, ALON Fe Ge) He HH GS yy A 
Totals Gy 8 DB Oy m 7 Totals 87) | 1 lO lO maze Tce Le 
Innings i oS 4 5 6 Va 8 9 
YALE ° I fe) 4 I ° ° I 1—8 
Harvarp I ° fo) fo) re) ° ° fo) o—I 
May 17, 1884. New Haven 
HARVARD CHD: hs is TH [Os Cs Ce YALE CE ie TORE VR 
W.#A. Coolidge, L. tm GF 8 OB BO te wn | TER (C. basi, Bie Al, 
C. W. Baker, ’ 84, s. a A OM Pe RD Capt. He eewevel For, AP 2 
W. B. cues 86, 3b. Soh oe ge ee A Aaa, 85 Oey, Gl 2) oe eo 
L. V. LeMoyne, ’84, r.f., S. K. Bremner, ’86, c.f. et ele BL ey Ye 6 
apt. 4” 2 2 2) 3 0) fo Jul Southerm84nc: RU tang SO Bt i 
F, M. Tilden, ’87, 1.f. 5 ON 2G IG OMn Onl Ga An Bootha:sasps ee eae feo Ree EP AG 
H. T. Allen, 86, Cc. An OL to mt mOMlmeabastewartmsonlbe ROSE DB mo © 
CW: Smith, "86, tb. Gd 2 © G © © | WeShdsyedenny, Ibe MOTT He vy GO om 
S. E. Winslow, 85, p. no OO CO © FF Ww | WhIMIeMas Ways. 4) 03 (0) Oe a OmO 
E. H. Nichols,’ 86, c.f. So om 2 FD wow! I,eOlias Se ac 4, 62) a SO wee 
Totals COL Om Gio 7mm Totals PG) ANS TER DEY Sy, AS) 
Innings Z 2 g 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Harvarp fo) fo) ° fo) fe) 2 2 ° 4—8 
YALE I ° ° 2 ° 2 2 ° O73 


1 Exhibition game. 


HARVARD 
Coolidge, tS., 2D. 
Baker, ’ 84, Ss. 3. 
Phillips, 86, 3b. 
Tilden, 87, 1. fi 
Nichols, ’86, p. 
Allen, ’86, c. 
Winslow, ’ 85, Che 
Smith, ’86, tb. 
Ve LeMoyne, ’ +4, ee 
Capt. 


alee 
W. 

plah 
.M. 
neds 
cals 
TE. 
We 


Bae oe 


Totals 


Innings 


Harvarp 


YALE 


YALE 


H. C. Hopkins, ’84, 3b., 


Capt. 
W. Terry, ’85, 2b. 
S. K. Bremner, ’86, c.f. 
J. I. Souther, ’84, c 
S. A. Booth, 84, r.f. 
P. B. Stewart, ’86, 1b. 
W. S. Brigham, ’86, I.f. 
O. McKee, ’84, s.s. 
C. F. Odell, ’86, p. 


Totals 
Innings 
YALE 


HARVARD 


YALE 


1BI 
Capt. 

W. Te 85, 2b. 
Saks Bremner, 86, c.f. 
Aes Souther, 84, C. 
S. A. Booth, "84, aot 
PAB: Stewart, 86, Ib. 
W.S. Brigham, 86, ile 
O. McKee, ’84, s.s. 

C. F. Odell, ’86, p. 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 


HarvarD 


C. Hopkins, ’84, 3b., 


BASEBALL 


June 21, 1884. 


Homes Fievtp 


(Him iis TOA OS OE YALE 
Ce enon ms On ied C ablopkingscSa. abs. 
(Gene “et re ney Ah oa Capt. 
Teme Se One Tame Oil VV, Tey 85, 2b. 
a Cte Om sOuOss Te tO; Ks Bremner, 86, c.f. 
aT rete. er Ome Cali jal. Souther, * 84, c. 
SS Ae Tee? SOM Sw As booth: 84; Pp. 
cto ours) sO mnOMLON thE. Stewart, *86, Ib. 
Semen oet TOME T SieVV..ou, Brigham. 86, lef 
O. McKee, 84, rf, 
AS oe Te On Oe). Gs OliviermSays-ss 
Ais 1G) 83 AS OG) a Totals 
Z eer, dom Ss 6 if 
I 6 fe) I I fe) 
fo) ° 2 ° ° I 
Home run: Coolidge. 
June 24,1884. New Haven! 
Abs “ii, THOS TAD, On Co LB HARVARD 
W.#H. Coolidge, L. S., 2b. 
Go OF OD O& & B Ci || Me Were "84, 3.8. 
Si ae aie See Se AN bey Phillips, 86, 3b. 
A fe DAR OSE || ARTE Tilden, 287 ilete 
Ge o 2 BD t © || ELA AMMom ect, o 
SO i @ « G HI Gils. Winslow, * 85, p. 
A Gf tv Tt RE G @ i) CAs Smith, 86, Ib. 
“6 § © © A DA © | MeGwelkse EG. est, 
wh Dh DS Be Geil dba We LeMoyne, ’ 84, fetes 
ie SE we geet, AGP. Ba Capt. 
AOMN OM 1M 14 30N 20m 7 Totals 
ae mee foe Soe Op (7 
° fo) ° ° ° fo) ° 
° ° ° ° ° I ° 
JuNE 27, 1884. BRooKkLyn 
Ct ps Hs Vl, PO Ce, Ce HARVARD 
W.H. Coolidge, t. Seobs 
AO & BD FF © | Che Boley "84, 8.5. 
al el eed es LOO Wer. Phillips, 86, 3b. 
A, GB DD Bo CO GH | JR WY einteksa, % 87, ete 
yk LY De DE Sox” GY E. H. Nichols, ’86, p. 
Ay Ae) Ae Se o o | H.T. Allen, ’86, c. 
ji Cy Che A oP Oa bi I NSeaas Winslow, RS Che 
Own et ee OmmOm Can Sint ths GO nl Ds 
Bet erOr hOM ake eg 1 elle Vi. LeMoyne, 84, rf, 
A @y @ ) Gh & Capt. 
RAMEE IONE 202 Ont 31210 Totals 
Z 2 S 4 5 6 if 
I ° ° I 2 ° 
fo) 2 fo) fo) ° ° 


* Baker declared out. 


1 Exhibition game. 


263 

CH tes TUR, TARO ts 
Te Bh Wig Glen Gy bhp 40) 
“tee le ol eel Le eT 
re ey BL Gy Yh i Ws) 
Re ae He ee 
Ae). Cy GO @ GO 2 
A Ove Cet eA ie Ong O) 
4Oe 0) 0) 2 Onno 
Zip PR Ch aay 9a 
8 CG © © FT BD 
BH Zi Oh PH) SVE tie 

é 9 

4 AA) 

I js 

tiles ps HDs Tis FMD, Ce, P 
Ge if fh a Ao 
eee OC) 2 Ome G am Our el 
G fh Gk ie Fe 
ORES AT aet an OO 
Go ® DR DB © © 
iM SC) OG] +S 
A OO % % TO © w 
A ey Mo) EG 
mh oye fey ON en 
Bey Oh 8 1 Be Bi & 

8 9 IO 

I fo) 5==6 

° ° p= 

CH tis 248s CAR IO Co 1% 
moO Ch © Po A 
ya § GO © ti wo 
4 OF OPO Om Teno 
Ay OOS: I I ie) 
Ave la Deets eT 
Aa Te tae Teal Ts ae) 
Ze SR a Hy oy 
Fin “Woy RE 
} ty ef GE ah 6) 
Spy oy TG yp aE AG 

é 9 

° o—4 

° o—2 


264 BASEBALL 
May 16, 1885. New Haven 
HARVARD lbs tis 140s tlds Os Ce Cs YALE CH te AR IAA GOIG CL TR 
EEG Beaman, 85, 3b. EO t 2 F OD © | Wiican, Oyo Ce, wu HO § x 
F. M. Tilden, 87, If. Be fe) Ro en 2.) Bel, Bremner, 86, Cs Lee ee Sy O° 
ie Ets Nichols, 86, p. fis By O AA Gy gi | Taye, Missal Oy ess 4° "Of ieee = OmsO 
H. T. Allen, ’86, c. i Oe ie ie Shoe gy (O.|) Vile Lyon, 85, 3b. 4) SO On One Omn a me 
We We Willardis87, 1b) 5) 3) G7) 8) pon 2) ||) Pa Bastewart, 86) cb: 3 TO) 30) to" HO aRO 
C. W. Smith, "86, 2b. A oO eC O© % a |) Wel isidiays, °86s., SS.) 44 0" “ESOS roe 
F. B. Wiestling, ’ 87, s.s. th at Oe Ove Sh Gi. Nie IR Sheppard, 80, Lf. 4) Oe) 2 ee Ome 
G. W. Foster, ’ 87, ¢ VE At 2 2 O © © | IC Wile Ghwinis 7A © O © © 4 16 
S. E. Winslow, ’85, r.f., C. F. Odell, 36, De te Geel Mick Sy hy PO 
Capt. Ge Tot B eA Le ORSON gh Wik Vint 9 Suen NEE Gt oe ana aa 
= = Totals Bole oy (oh) BN eo y/ eae) oa 
Totals ft) OY FIOY OWE Dig Diy by 
Innings it 2 2 4 & 6 7 8 9 
Harvarpb ° ° ° I iy ° I 3 G20) 
YALE ° I I ° 2 ° ° ° o—4 
June 20,1885. Hormes Fieip 
HARVARD Col i He, TAR RO Co 2 YALE Hi ee UP TH GOR ie 
H. C. Beaman, ’85, 3b. & © % % © © © |! KEUS Biers He 22 Dt a * aGueag ee 
S. E. Winslow, ’85, r.f., Wis Dietrysn85502bis Captamg 900m Otome raEEL 
re B 3 9 © Cc @ | TA Minas Gor, Ge oe oe CO 
E.H Nie 86, p. Bw ma & i We wf || owls Stee, GE, glo. A iO 1Oy .Om no erS mmr 
Wo MG Moller yom, © © gs G 8 @ # Il ie iy Sheppard, °87 01: eed Os OumiO mnt Ommnt 
lek dt ‘Allen, 86, Ce 8.3 8 8 Pe w]e a, Nileeaill, AG. rere Reece Min RE son Gh ay 
C. W. Smith, 96, 2b. By Se ie By. Ge an i Tg}. Stewart, 86, 1b. 3 0; Ou mOmELOmE Ome 
if Oss \Wiiktesabiies, Same 7h 9). bh by Gh ©) ©. || WHISK LG, Gs Sb XO He a 4S 
G. W. Foster, ’87, I.f. Sate Ommonm Onl PAG aWillettsc 88a ps 35 On Ome Om Ou Omme7 
W..H..Edgerly,’?86, ef § I I TP Po of 7 Se Se 
— _— Totals 30) (2) PAO Dota eT 
Totals AS 1S, 5 WP) yy GA 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 & & 
HarvarD 2 ° ° ° a | 4 g ° O16 
YALE I ° ° ° ° ° ° ° t 2 
May 29, 1886. Homes Fieip! 
HARVARD “il, Ps tis lds D> Cs, Oe YALE CEB ts SU IME GIO, 5 
F. B. Wiestling, ’ 87, s.S. A 2 9 be ir @ fF || OY AN Biers, (OBy ie 4 Oe Om Ole anno mad 
C. W. Smith, ’86, p Be oi 58 @ OG © || IRIN, INO,” 89, s.s. 40 COW Om Om On al aro 
WB: Phillips, 36, 3b., SELG ITSM Hse CF Com © © G Ff 
Capt: A 8 § © 8 © © || i AY Miemsn, 86s.,. tb. Pip ie ot, Ae ye Sn 
Beaver Nichols, 86, c.f. SB © © % @ © || 1515, Cross, T.s., 3b. Ay 0 03" 5c OuneQmaee 
H. T. Allen, ’86, rf, Se 28 2 © © | WIR Sheppard, as ey i Tr 2 O ® 
G. W. Foster, "87, Lf. A i O O TH #% Oil 18 ]h Winston, 86, 2b. Al OO" 40m 12 oD 
A. Henshaw, ’ 89, ¢ © Ay WY HH RS || Mi (Ca IDeainy ° 88s., D. Tp. t OF (Ome O mT TMC 
W. H. Edgerly, 86, 2b. 5 oY 8 oS 7 2 ©] —COsiam,— 6 OW toy th WE, 
C. F. Choate, 788, 1b. we GS ee SS SS 
== = Totals yp GP bP Dine me 
Totals AW LAM LOUs 1 7me 27a ame 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 
HarvarpD ° I I ° 3 ° 2) 5 2—I4 
YALE ° I ° fe) I fe) ° ° o—2 
P. B. Stewart, "86, Yale Capt., did not play. 
June 19, 1886. New Haven 
YALE OH Rs HA HO DO CO HARVARD QO, el LOn b-05 pO mae es 
Sh LS Bremner, 86, c.f. Gh ty 4) SO Ht |] TBAB Wiestling, ’87, s.s. ey eke Wk ANS: Sy 
A. A. Stagg, "88, p. A ye) ai | Gy WG Gromit, EG, il G CO G Oo oF fh 
IN AN ees ’86s., Ib. 3 Oo O © GF im i WGI. Phillips, 86, Bbs 
P. B. Stewart, 86, 2b., Capt. 4) 1.0) On etmeelaeS 
Capt 3 ce CO O © @ || ld,ink Nichols, 86, p 40 Ol Os OmmOmlo mo 
Jak Canna Pe BG ie ay ses ae he AWE AY, Willard, 90 ef. Me PR oh @) 
H. F. Noyes, ” 303)5:S-a 4 ee CO TamO Me EUre eel leny 86, te Gp dee doh es Oy AS 
Wey BuSheppatd,a8/, t:f 4 Om OmNONS OMMOMMOMIEG Vs Foster, 87, Lf. mh Ke i 4S GES 
W. S. Brigham, ’87, L.f. 4 © I 1 2 1 o | A. Henshaw, ’89, Cc; 4 lt Oe Os ro 
J. ©. Dann, °88s., c. 8 tO © ie) 6 Gi Wola lichen, Majo, 2 bh fH 3 2 © 
Totals gr 6 6 6 27 49) 8 Totals S68) Gf a GF Oy wR SG 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Wi 8 9 
YALE fe} ° 2 ° fe} ° 2 ° 16) 
HarvarpD 2 ° ° ° ° fe) fo) 2 3G 


1 Exhibition game. 


BASEBALL 265 
June 26, 1886. Hoimes Frievp 

HARVARD CAD, Ti HAA TID, ies Ch Las YALE Cl Tis HHA THA: Oh Cs 
F. B. i Oe eee ge af if BD Pg wae Bremner, 86, c.f. ye Mies ie FY * oy") 
C. W. Smith, ’86, p. i Ho CO O P % © || GYAN Shpies, “GE joy Zi) BH py re WIS ae 
W.B. Phillips,’ 86° 3b. Capt.4e Orel 9 t) 92527 |) B.A, Marsh; 86s., 1b. fC) CO) CH oe) fi 
E. H. Nichols, "86, c.f. Ze Oe eee CMmOn |b. Bstewarts ioOs abs, 

W. W. Willard, Eg, iy ee A DD Sr ay Capt. Atlan OC Ory) ata 
H. T. Allen, 36, ie Am Onm Om Oun Io Ong OW |) Jinks Crosse 1s .» 3b. SE) A AD 1h, AS) 
G. W. Foster, 87, Lf. Ate eee ee Omron ib .: JiaVWinston, S653); Si oy Sh ee ee ky 
A. Henshaw, ’ 89, c. Zale eo OmmrumOn |) El. U) Noyess.805 (5.5. Ge Gy Aer cee ay NO 
Wolsh Bekc\n BQO 24 © CoG w u © | WEL aes SG oO © G w @ o 
BO W. S. Brigham, ’87, |.f. G1 I Cy Hi © © 
Totals ROMS MONI 3027 1o mn Om. Ce Dannanssssrc: 3 GC i Sp nee Be 
Totals Ble ONNTO 62 762 Q meg 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
HarvarbD ° ° ° I ° ° ° g I—s 
YALE ° ° ° ° ° ° I ° o—I 
June 29, 1886. New Haven! 

HARVARD CH Te TAOS TN Os Ty YALE CHR, ih Hl (HD Pi, Pe, 
PAmilcnshawsSostetsiCo mS pent) Te Qeeet 0) |) S- K Bremner. 86,.cf. 5 2. 2 2) 11 eo 
C. W. Smith, ’86, s.s. Ae en SOM Awe Tan Abr An Stages "88, p. i ey “G) Xen 1 GOR He) 
W.B. Phillips,’ 86, 3b., CapeG O iT i O. sp we || TSU Ii hy Ala. fio ye oe GY ye) 
H. T. Allen, 786, c.f. ne 3 Om OmnOn|S ba Be Stewart, 86, 2b., 

WienvVenWallardeS7) 0b.) 48 02) 20.23) 1g rT oO Capt. mn CO CG ty Gy ah 
G. W. Foster, "37, LE. a © % © 8 © H | Ih Ih Ores, 76.5 Sox Aw ee Oe Oh ih oD 
Gren Choates 88ac5 tt004 0) CO) Of 4.) 1 o)|| He PaNoyes,739,/s.s: Fie ee Bi RI ED oa a 
W. H. Edgerly, 86, 2b. “Oo ® © % § © || Whkheiehch ame A tf Oo g ye SG 
R. W. Boyden, t.s., p. Ak ® © 8 FF OB || WEBS Bisaem, Gye Ibe a oy ey el ae ek 
—- —- —-— —-— J. G Dann, °883s., c: f 2@ One fe 
Totals Gh) fie) Gy Sue Der ay A 
Totals My 9 TF OY 2 wy C 
Innings Z 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvArD 4 ° 3 ° 2 I ° ° o—I0 
YALE ° fe) 4 I I fe) I fo) 2— 
Jury 3, 1886. Harrrorp 

YALE (Hs Te MAAR PRO, Ch Uh HARVARD Gels Tis TOs PHOS JOM. “Bs Bb 
S. K. Bremner, ’86, c.f. Bo ey wa fe OO) © |) INE Ih Wiestling, Seco, 2h Ore 1e file BE OG 
A. A. Stagg, “88, p GQ tle ie i 10, | (Vom, Ge, ees A SO OO G 4 
J. F. Cross, T.s., 3b. ae eG ee ee 2 Tae | VV 2 Phillips,’ 86, 3b., Cras CG OO OG 6 Ro 
P. B. Stewart, 86, 2b., E. H. Nichols, ’86, D cf. mS) © © CW mH « 

Capt. h © % BD i © & 4) WWE\NO\ EERE 87, c.f, Tiby 4cO) SOMO ee S7 Onn 
FA Marsh, ’86s., Ib. AD ie th GH Oe || TEL We Asay, "86, c., rf Be er CO Cy Gogh 
jek ie Noyes, "89, 8.8. hy, po er Cr ak Suh CAA Foster, 87, if Gob ky ee RY) 
W. B. Sheppard, ’87,r-f. 3 1 0 0 0 0 o | A.Henshaw, °89,r Titec 3 ey oy We 
W. S. Brigham, coal. mh  B AO eae TOW Edgerly, 86; QDs Go On fete 2) eT 0 
J. ©. Danny, 88s:, ¢ Beal Onno lsh Tp <C>] ere CR 8 ee SS eS 

— -- Totals Say mt PG ah OR a 
Totals a Gp 3G) GG) Dye tity Wi 
Innings i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE ° I o} 2 2 ° ° ° o—7 
HarvarpD ° ° ° I ° ° ° o—!I 


1 Exhibition game. 


266 BASEBALL 
May 14, 1887. New Haven 
YALE ab. r. Tb. t.b. p.0. a HARVARD CHE te METAR Os Ce Os 
A. A. Stagg, "88, p. 5 8 © © © GB W | Id Wiestling, ’ 87, S.s. 4 Se Ome mee 
H. F. Noyes, ’ 89, 8.8. G 9 @ @ B & T | 11 king Gop tese {i 0: 0) 108 OM BOmEC 
F. S. Kellogg, ’87s., r.f. 6 i TF & © © || LA Cempeibinsoe: AO (10 SOtn Oe eo mE 
J. F. Hunt, ts. as G % 3 & 2 © © || MWe MWe Willen! 87, TDS 
A. K. Spencer, Log, ih Ff YB B® & © i Capt. 4) 1) eS) omOmnnE 
J. C. Dann, ’88s. »C., Capt. Ke ND hai! IRE Mi Boyden, 1.8.5 p.y ¢ Cifita \6Ol) tT ae ee 
C. B. McConkey, WS Oly ve Ga Gy gS @ © |] This. Bingham,’ nit. 2 Oo GO © H @ 2 
as Stewart, ¢.s., 3b. 2, 2 % % © OB © || Ge Wie Moses Oyaike 35.0.) ONO (a Omms 
W. S. Brigham, BLE. > 9 8 © © 8 | NWA MinGch Goo 9 © © 2 © GF a 
—- — — — ~— — A. F, Holden, ’88, 3b. 3, 0 (0\N 0) Jemamaee 
Totals AS GV BG) obepupebie CP 
Totals 33°02) 4 6m 24uet a ag 
Innings if 2 3 4 & 6 7 8 9 
YALE I ° ° I ° 2 I 9 Xx—I4 
HarvarpD ° ° ° fo) 2 ° fe) ° Oo—2 
Home run: Dann. 
June 8, 1887. Hoimes FIeLp 
HARVARD es TP RB TB D0 CB YALE le. 16 WD AND GRD (Fi 
Bin Ben Wiestling a5 751S:S med ann eet OO AeA Stage meso onps 4) 025 el eee ee 
G. W. Foster, 787, l.f. SX CG i sh S) © Gl WES Kellogg, ES7Seatits 4D (2. 2 ORO ERO 
BeAw Campbellyn-st1 3.4 a O lan te eet ale whe Noyessesoysiss 4 9 OO nO Lanes ae 
W. W. Willard, ’87, 1b., j. BaHunt, 2:s- » GH: 4, 1 924 3 6mOm nO 
Capt. yh Ge Re GY hich We) PE TV Lessig ak ip ky oO © © GF ©. i 
A. Honcho 89, c. 4 feet Oot) Jy Cy Dannyessincs Capt 4 OlmOMm OlnKo man ommED 
R. W. Boyden, L.S., So Gg m G © © © aw il ele Cees ole Pi OL ie he GE Toy E 
I. E. Bingham, ’ 89, p. he Be ee) ©) Bats SEG INO N. EEOls O © OG AB F S 
N. W. Mumford, * TAM, A OB © O i ww OO || 1h 18) Saye ese, Blos 3 <0: ©), FOmsO EO 
P. B. Linn, ’90, nf. GO 8 DB 2B © F igs) ee 
— — Se re otals 5% 6) 8 527 Ege ro 
Totals Re GF WO HQ 7 US we ae am 
Innings I 2 g 4 5 6 7 é 9 
HarvarbD ° 4 ° ° ° 2 ° ° =o) 
YALE ° I g ° 2 ° ° ° O=§ 
June 25,1887. Homes Fieitp 
YALE ly is Ts TDs DaOs Cs Be HARVARD 4.0. \%.) LO. 8.05 p-Oon Gunes 
A. A. Stagg, 88, p. OO © FH Om 6 | OE When eam A © © © © & & 
F. S. Kell Ogg, Weis 3 © © © 8 © © | CG Wh IResisa Gy, Ike 6h er 42) 2 ee 
H. F. Noyes, ’89, s.s. OCH we 2 ® © | HA Conia ig. iy G 8 FH a 4 & SF 
J. F. Hunt, LS. Cf. 5 8 & gg mw GO © || WoW Wiilbngsl “Gs, nlp. zi 
TNe UK Spencer, Ae ie O i BD BD Te © © Capt. eee A Goh Gee ae Ss 
Ja@. Dann, 88s..c:., Capt. 5) Tt | t  43)) 401A. Henshaw, Souc (Sey GE DE ey i 
Gap McConkey, 38, ao Ot sk Tt op BF © | IR WG Boyden, L.s., c.f. Se ice ff hh ty. 
W. S. Brigham, ’87,Lf£ § 1 1 1 2 0 1] I.E. Bingham, ’89, p SOO O& nm 2 & 
P. B, Stewart, c.s.,3b. 6 © 2 2 2 3 © | P.B. Linn, ’90, rf. So FE tee or 
—--—- Se N. W. Mumford, ’90, 2b. 5 © © © & 2 Y 
Totals 48. 5 10) 12 39) 29 = 3 
Totals 47 4 8 9 38* 29) 17 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Y & 9 Io Ir 12 I3 
YALE fe) ‘3 ° fe) I fo) fe) fe) ° ° fe) fe) I—5 
HarvarpD fo) ° fo) 2 ° fo) fe) 2 ° ° fo) ° o—4 
* Winning run made with two men out. 
June 29, 1887. New Haven 
YALE VAD, Tis HR TMA, GNOS Ce Or HARVARD abr. rb. t.b 
A. A. Stagg, ’ 88, p. 3 Py ORT ee xey | AEBS Wiestling, ’ aac se Ter © o Sia 2 
F. S. Kel logg, *8778., r.f. A alee aes er OnmOnll Gal Wa hosterssc-alat 4 OlOPRI Nt NaveCurS 
H. F. Noyes, ’89, s.s. 5 On tOnmOmn 2) po mmon eH AnGamp bells L.S., 3b, OEE Sh) eS 
J. F. Hunt, 1.s.; cf. 40) 91 1 0° 0) 0) ||) W.nWe Willards 87e1bs 
TNe MK Spencer, © Sohn ubh 4 © f a © Capt. : A) 0, ST wat TOM ROME 
J. C. Dann,’88s.,c..Capt. 4 © © © 3 1 o| A. Henshaw, ’89, c., A  @ GF B FT 
Curb: McConkey, 88, A, A > B® 3} 8 A wo | IR Ww Boyden, .s. CHE Ph Sh ae eS 
W. S. Brigham, Bn LE. 41> 1) ¥ Siavow ere | CEs Bingham, 80, p. Pench Gi uO) s: 
P. B. Stewart, c.s., 3b. Reeth ie Ge Be ee Ge a is Linn, ’90, ve 30), (ONO NO 5 A 
— — W. Mumfor 3, 2D: 
Totals BS () Hey hie) OH G ~A ord Son2P fie si SRE 
Totals S438 GN G7 o7m Tsar 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
YALE I I fo) 2 ° I fo) _- 
HarvARD ° A ane 
I ° ° I ° ° I—3 


BASEBALL 


May 19, 1888. 


YALE ab. r. bhi tb. pio. a @. 
ie Jo Sas, Gp EAs Go DD, OF SO ay oh 
C. B. McConkey, °88, s.s. Vigiet® pope Ry tops Gi hos 
G. Calhoun, ’ 91, Take A oy WB © sw G) © 
H. F. Noyes, * 89, 3b. J CG} Gl Oy Cl © 
NyGs Dann, S8sarc: Aa al eee oe T 
J. F. Hunt, ES ch fi Lo CR Dye BI Ae). ie) 
[BL McBride, ’ gos., Ib. A re 8 8 CG © 
P. B. Stewart, c.s., 2b. Ciel atl ero eed ee eT 
S. J. Walker, ’88, I.f. Ciel heal On wOurO 

Totals SOO LOM 27 mc tans 

Innings if 2 3 

YALE 2 ° ° 

HarvarpD ° ° ° 
June 9g, 1888. 

HARVARD ab, r. bh. tb. p.0. a. e 
F. A. Campbell, t.s., s.s. foo eel TS helen 
J. A. Gallivan, ’88, “ob. BO GO @ 4 op 
R. W. Boyden, t.s., c.f. i on @) ey PP pie 1) 
A@Elenshaw, 7:69, Ccapt-) 4, © 1 2 68 —5 Fo 
W. W. Willard, fxSey LID: Yi oO ih © © 
H. W. Bates, ’ 91, Pp. 4.) (Ol On KONO IL. 0 
Heb Knowlton, ats. !.i9 4 2) 1) 1 oO) 0! to 
A. Quackenboss,M.s.,3b. 4 2 I I 0 3 0 
lee Howland. us. tty OTe 2) Onl eat 

Totals Xe Gf 3 6 OF PR ® 

Innings 2 3 

HarvarD I 4 ° 

YALE fe) ° 
JUNE 23, 1888 

YALE ab. r. bh. t.b. pio. a. ee 
A@AMS taro SSA Cap tes me Ten MEG OTT gms? 
G. Calhoun, ’91, 2b. i Gh bk = Gy ce il 
J. FE. Hunt; t.s., c.f, Gig Gy a te Gy RS) 
H. B. Noyes, 89, 3b. Oe ae a On 2u oO 
J. C._Dann, °88s., c. AeO Saleen tO) 
C.-B. McConkey, TBO: gh =O © Toy ai oh 4@) 
H. McBride, ’90s. », 1b. xe he Sk Gm Re MEI 
A.G. McClintock, ’ Coie 3) se ae The Te oh 
S. J. Walker, ’88, LE. my i, GR PG 7 ate He) 

Totals ayy {3 BY bi) OG) uy gi 

Innings I 2 3 
YALE fo) ° ° 
June 26, 1888. 

YALE Cle, te, VPM POs iy OF 
A.A. Stagg,’ 88, p., (Chyte, 4, ie ty Met 
G. Calhoun, ’91, 2b. fy Si Dy Dh Sip 5y~ 
J. F. Hunt, us., cf. A eel One L 
H. F. Noyes, 89, 3b. (at at ele Lee eC 
J. GC. Dann, “88s., ic. ACO! O. 8 (6) 80: 5.0 
CeBaMcConkeysns8,.5.5.6 4 tt a2) ee 03) 0 
H. McBride, ’90s., 1b. e (ol (6) Yo) thy (ee Xe) 
AnGs McClintock, goytta3) I 91 94) 0 (Oo 
S. J. Walker, 788, l.f. S (3) i ©. ke Koh 

Totals Sf af UG Gye oy Ss) 

Innings I 2 oF 
YALE ° fo) fe) 
HarvarD ° ° fo) 


New Haven 


HARVARD 
. Campbell, L.s., s.s. 
‘ Quackenboss, m. 3 Sieh. 
. E. Knowlton, m.s., Lf. 
WE Willard, leSes 1b. 
enshaw, ’ 80, C1 Capt: 
. Gallivan, 88, ‘ab. 
.. WW. Boyden, L.s. er 
512, Howland, LeSeeiCate 
. W. Bates, ’91, p. 


> 


pape 
=P mr: 
Suse peewee 


Totals ° 


Homes FIeip 


YALE 

A. A. Stagg, ’88, p. , Capt. 
Ga Ba McConkey, ’ 88, s.s. 
G. Calhoun, ’ 91, r.f. 

H. F. Noyes, ’ 89, 3b. 

J. C. Dann, ’88s., c. 
Jer eduntersse ict 

H. McBride, ’90s., 1b. 
P. B. Stewart, c.s., 2b. 
S. J. Walker, ’88, I.f. 


Totals 


Homes Fietp 


HARVARD 

A. Campbell, LeSesyS'Se 
A. Gallivan, 788, 2b. 
W. Boyden, Tastancets 
Henshaw, 89, c., Capt. 
W. Willard, plan 21D}, 
W. Bates, "91, p- 

E. Knowlton, m.s., Lf. 
Quackenboss, M.s., 3b. 


He 
J. 
R. 
A. 
W. 
TEI, 
H. 
A. 
ISP) Howlands.1.s:, 14 
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COOK OKOHDE 
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OH ORY OA HD 


S) 
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HOO MHHORNS 


wWO000HH OND® 
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(a) Ko) Co) (eye) (Sie) [SV (SS 


OOH HPOKNOHF® 


Totals 


vw 


New Haven 


HARVARD 

. Campbell, v.s., s.s. 
RA: Gallivan, 88, ‘ob. 
AW Boyden, poner 

- Henshaw, ’ 89,c., Capt. 
Willard, L.s., 1b. 
Bates, ‘or, D. 
Knowlton, m.s., I.f. 
- Quackenboss, M.S. 5 3b. 
. P. Howland, t.s., r.f. 


> 


BAG 
Ws 
relay. 


ee 


HRRAAAAAR: 


Totals 
5 6 7 8 


fe) fe) fe) 3 fe) 


Home run: McClintock. 
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YALE 
. A. Stagg, T.S.y Ds 

. Calhoun, ’91, 2b. 

. McClintock, "91, ilar, 
els McClung, ’ 92, rf. 

. McBride, ’90s., tb. 

. F. Noyes,’ 89, 3b., ee 
. S. Dalzell, ’ 91, ¢. 
ae Cushing, ’ gl, 5.8. 
. F. Poole, ’91, c. 


Sngrmazap 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 
HAarvarpD 


YALE 
AWA. Stage, T:S.. Ds 
G. Calhoun, ’91, 2b. 
T. L. McClung, 92, s.s. 
H. McBride, ’90s., rb. 


H. F. Noyes, 89, 3b., Capt. 


W.S. Dalzell, 91, c.f. 
H. W. Cushing, ’91, r.f. 
W. F. Poole, ’91, c. 

N. McClintock, ’91, I-f. 


Totals 
Innings 
YALE 
HarvarD 
YALE 


A. A. Stagg, T.s., p. 

G. Calhoun, ’91, 2b. 

de Uh, McClung, *92, 8.8. 
H. McBride, ’90s., 1b. 

F. Noyes,’ 89, 3b., Capt. 
Dalzell, ’ 91, c, "6. 
Cushing, ’91, c.f. 
Traver, 89, rf. 
Poole, ’ 91, C. 


H. 
W. 
Ete 
CG 
W. 
N. McClintock, ’91, I.f. 


8. 

WE 
N. 

F. 
M 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 
HarvarpD 


YALE 


A.A. Stagg, T.s., p- 

G. Calhoun, 91, 2b. 

T. L. McClung, ’92, s.s. 
H. McBride, ’g0s., 1b. 

H. F. Noyes, 89, 3b., Capt. 
W. S. Dalzell, ’91, c.f. 

H. W. Cushing, ’91, r.f. 
W. F. Poole, ’91, c. 

N. McClintock, ’91, Lf. 


Totals 
Innings 


YALE 
HarvarD 


BASEBALL 


May 25, 1889. 


Gly, i LHR IS A Die Os @ 
ST 2 OmI Own 
Fey ek Ga ak pet: 
OG OF % 2 BF OO © 
we he BD 0). Gy © 
yy O O& 7 © 
So Ose seen 
‘fms g oD ed aes Oumar 
Se ah He GA oy he) 
A t @ Oi B w& 
Ho NG Wy OO) Dy WH F 
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° I ° 

JUNE 20, 1889. 
Gil, Rs (HENNA {Ds Co 
A @ © © k WW © 
oe CO © C i F © 
mo © © GO A © 
i, © © © % O © 
ot © © ft © © 
ye Cp Ri x 
4 Tet) Ute OurO! 
my %& Db DRT © © 
3 uO Oo 2 B GS 
Bo 4 © 0 Wm@ © 
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2 ° I 

JUNE 22, 1889. 
ts Gs Dintld Or. Cy 2 
Si bal” Stee kG Gey GP 
A il fm BS 
Sate tal arg comen 
oO DD Wh “ih. ©) 
ie OC oO g u 
Sap, tae le oe Ko Onc 
1 On OmOMOMNOMEO) 
i, i CO G§ GQ 
te OO OC © th Me h 
gS > fF SF a4 wt © 
Bey Gf ES iy ye 

re 2 3 

I fo) I 

I fo) ° 

JUNE 26, 1889. 
tls iis CHIBI (0% Ca 2 
XY a HH © tc 
Cid Ate Ee AG Ge 
G3 te) © © eh k 
ye Pow @ Ff we © 
BO ( © OW 8 i 
yy GG) “O O DP 
yO 2 t © © 
BG Ge hey, Gt 
GO Oo Of SG © 
Se ALF WG oy 5 

I 2 3 

4 fo) I 

fo) fo) fo) 


New Haven 


HARVARD 
Des: Dean,” gI, 2b. 
PS Balinns 90) tf. 
L. P. Howland, t.s., 3b. 
W. W. Willard, Las eyeliDes 

Capt. 

A. Henshaw, ’89, c. 
N. W. Mumford, 90, c.f. 
H. W. Corning, ’ gI, 8.8. 
tab, If Cummings, ’ ol, If: 
C. Downer, ’89, p. 


Totals 


bow 
ORY 
OWN 


Homes FIe_p 


HARVARD 
D. S. Dean, ’91, 2b. 
PO B. Linn, 90) r.f. 
L. P. Howland, t.s., 3b. 


Capt. 
A. Henshaw, ’89, c. 
E. W. Hawley, ’89, 1.f. 
W. H. Evans, ’90, c.f. 
H. W. Corning, ’91, s.s. 
C. Downer, ’89, p 


Totals 


OOnN 
OON 


Houmes FieLp 


HARVARD 
Dos Deans cols 2b. 
PA Bo Linny 90.14. 
LaPa Howland) 1s, 3b. 
W. W. Willard, u.s., 1b., 

Capt. 

A. Henshaw, ’89, c. 
E. W. Hawley, ’89, Lf. 
W. H. Evans, ’99, c.f. 
H. W. Corning, ’91, s.s. 
C. Downer, ’89, p 


Totals 


HP? 
OON 


New Haven 


HARVARD 


ish Dean,” Ohi, Pay. 
7 Balinns) gost 
. P. Howland, t.s., 3b. 
. W. Willard, GeSyay Des 
Capt. 
. Henshaw, "89, ¢ 5 
. W. Hawley, ’ 89, Lf. 
W. H. Evans, ’90, c 
C. Downer, ’89, p. 
H, W. Corning, ’91, s.s. 


Pp sas 


Totals 
6 


2 ie) 


* Linn declared out. 


We Wwe Willards tas, 2 bs 


ab. r. bh. t.b, P.O. a @. 
38 On het, ear 
4 1:08 (0% FOr {On ONNnT 
PL Pak Yor yon YYZ 3 
4. lv tere lle OmnO 
G10) (ORO a7 me ane 
B01) FI it (CaO meO 
49 Ont OO! Ome 4m 
3) (On 0) ONO mOMmET 
2 0, ONO Om Signo 
Se Se eG 

é 9 

° x—15 

° o—3 

CH Ub CAUSTAD (Os 7 
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40 3k) 2) Coe OmmOMEO 
3. On ie Quel melee 
42 Le tA eee 
4 OF TRtt aoe sae 
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Pipe pe Dy ey we Zoh 
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SO ey Eh me 7 RY 
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BASEBALL 


May 17, 1890. 


YALE GO. 7. DATO. P.O. a. 
AAG Stagg, T.S., D. By ele Om O ar Ones 70) 
G. Calhoun,’ 91, 2b. Capte 5 et tONOn eh ao 
H. McBride, ’90s., 1b. ZC Came st 25 Oued 
Wanos Dalzell, * gt, c.f. Ata De tee Ie VOT KO 
W. F. Poole, ’91, c. Pie HOT gale ae i) 
T. L. McClung, ” (928.8. 4 I IT I 2 4 0 
Ey WeCushings of, t:fa 93 ft on Oo) Tt oO 
A. G. McClintock, °99, We GB GS oH AS 
L. S. Owsley, ’92s., 3b. Vy BET EY PY Gs ae aS) 

Totals Sip GF Gy 9G) yp ad in 

Innings 7 2 3 
YALE I I ° 
May 31, 1890. 

HARVARD Cs te WPT (Os Co A 
DES: Dean, gl, 8.8. iH GT OS GY aie 
PSBsdkinn= oO; rt, Capt. S$. 2 2 4 0 oO o 
L. P. Howland, L.S.; Che GG BH, fey) Xe} 
BSW. Trafford, Ogee Oe &ke Te kOe Om. 
J. H. Alward, u.s., 3b. AL Dy CY KO De OE FD 
J. D. Upton, ’93, c AS CY Or Cri, Mo 
F. Mason, L.s., G G OO B Ge 
eA: Frothingham, eR ey ey Py 9) Oh Sto) B) 
C. Downer, L.s., p. ie ih bh D oyeeey i 

Totals Ag Gy ake SIG} yp eh 

Innings I 2 2 
HarvarD 3 ° 2 
YALE 4 I ° 
* One out when winning run 
JUNE 21, 1890. 

HARVARD CHD i (BIBT DOS CAB 
D. S. Dean, ’91, s.s. 5 © 2 © oS m & 
12 yy ibway GoymeOzys SG Gy ie i 6) © © 
fines Howland, 1st, ¢t)0 94 tol) Li oO: io 
B. W. ANE oyacly 4b M1 eh) 
J. H. Alward, L.s., 3b. fi, WO} Ty Gh GC oF D 
J. D. Upton, ’93, ¢ Qj @ 6. ih mw 
F. Mason, L.s., I-f. i O-G @ i O, 
1. A. Frothingham, ’ CEEGy, Jy Ol row © o 
H. W. Bates, ’91, p. yy Me Gh Oy SO) 

Totals 33) “45 5) 205237 7 

Innings Ti 2 3 
HarvarbD ° ° ° 
YALE fo) fo) I 
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dS 
a 
Ke) 


New Haven 


HARVARD 

F. Mason, t.s., L.f. 

PBs linn, 90; f.t.5, Capt, 
D. S. Dean, ’91, 2b. 

B. W. Trafford, 93, 1b. 
J. H. Alward, L.s., 3b. 

F. E. Soule, 793, s.s. 

ews Upton. 1955 Ce 

L. P. Howland, L.s., c.f. 
C. Downer, L.s., p. 


Totals 
6 


O° 
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YALE 

A. A. Stagg, T.s., p. 

G. Calhoun, ’91, 2b., Capt. 
H. McBride, ’90s., 1b. 

W. S. Dalzell, hi Ore 

W. F. Poole, ’91, c. 

T. L. McClung, ’ 3925 8.8. 
H. 

A. 

L. 


= 


Ss 


Wnt OU HR NO? 


W. Cushing, ’ 91, fits 
G. McClintock, "50, 1. fs 
S. Owsley, ’92s., 3b. 


hOPhNNWOAOL 
BO FO 1S) =e EOFs 
eH HDHPAeRHPHeREHOO 
ONHARHOOHUW YD 
PYPOKNHWHHOSD 


Totals 
6 


I 
2 


ie) I 


was scored. Home run: Dean. 


Ho.im_es Fie.p 


* Interference by McBride, who was declared out. 
Struck out by Bates 13, by Dalzell 2. 


JuNE 24, 1890. 


YALE CDs Ui VALI, THO, Co 
A. A. Stagg, T.s., p. Gh be Shy ny Bue aye aes 
GaGalhounol2bsCaptie4 te? 2 ele tO 
H. McBride, "908-5 I fis, 8G MOR Gach Bh) 
W. F. Poole,’ gI, C. Tics =e LE ae IG 
W. S. Dalzell, ’ 91, 8.8. My Qe BB, Ko) 
W. H. Murphy, ra3,c.f, Bt 2 eg OO 
H. W. Cushing, ’ 91; Tie 4 iOe) Ll) ot 84) (OuO 
A. G. McClintock, ’90, Lf. 3 © © © 0 0 Oo 
L. S. Owsley, °905., Aes. Bh Me OE Le Oy 
Totals BBY G) Gir Bib) Diy) bik ate) 

Innings 4 2 3 

YALE 3 fo) 3 

HARVARD ° ° I 


OOnN 


YALE 

A. Stagg, T.s., 8.8. 
Calhoun,’ 91, abi Capt. 
McBride, ’9o0s., tb. 
. F. Poole, "91, Ce 

S. Dalzell, ’ 91, D. 

H. Murphy, ” "933 Ost, 
W. Cushing, ’91, r.f. 
. G. McClintock, ’90, Lf. 
1. 5. Owsley, ’92s., 3b. 
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HNOoWNNWUNH-: 
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Tale 
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Totals 
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I 
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D7) 

ONS: 

t One out when winning run was scored. 


(eo) fe} I 


New Haven 


HARVARD 

. S. Dean, 91, s.s. 
Linn, ’90, r.f., Capt. 
Howland, L.s., c.f. 
Trafford, coved, at), 
Alward, L.s., 3b. 
Upton, ’93, c 

. Mason, L.s., l.f. 

je Frothingham, ’93, 2b. 
H. W. Bates, ’91, p. 

C. Downer, L.s., p. 
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Totals 
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270 BASEBALL 
JuNE 28,1890. SPRINGFIELD 
YALE CHE TB TELM IOS CO HARVARD CH is CHEAD TO, CE 
A. A. Stagg, T-s., D. Fe De 4k @ we | IDES, Dean, *gI, S.S. ge Or ati Te eee 
G. Calhoun,” 91, ANieCiin go mF 4 || I RMibtin emma, 71 © © © © © 
W. F. Poole, ’ gI, ¢. GO 8 vy Ol) I leo ieinel, L.S. siCtaa S40 Flt SA eo meO 
W. S. Dalzell, "91, S.S. 5 @ © © @ Wf © | LEAs Trafford, ’ 93, TD. 4) Om aCe vOmmOMEO 
A McClung, ’ 392, iy vk mw i © © | IE IBl Aivengel secs yo, 4 et) et eel eae 
H. W. Cushing, ’ ‘gl, mh A © 8 8 tf © © | Jo IDL Union oe 4 Ole T, ON gs Se. 
W. H. Murphy, ’ 935 C es 8 © © © @ © © || Eo Wheon ing Ibe EER OO” Oh ni 
AGe McClintock, ’ CHK oF OG © © Tf SO © | ILA Gio Os © 2 GB 4 2 
L. S. Owsley, ’ 92s., 3b. Om ete Gu On | EL WeeBbatessnols Ds Roo © OG 
H. O. Bowers, ’92, ona CMiYsh Uo) ey eee i) 9 og Se 
-—- -—- Se Ee Totals By ey a ie) Ogi WS) 
Totals QO 4 i Re Op RE © 
Innings Z 2 3 4 5 6 Gi 8 9 
YALE fe) I I ° ° I I fe) O—4 
HarvarD fo) ° ° 2 ° ° ° o—3 
Home run: Howland. 
ApriL 17, 1891. Jarvis FIELD 
BROWN bps Tin CAPD DOs Oy HARVARD abr. bh.t.b. p.o. a. 
F. W. Woodcock, ’ Hoi Gf 8 2 © Ci, Co) WE Dey He RC, OY © G © 2D 
J. E. Jones, ” 93, 2 5 © oO © 2 G& « | AL Diesen, Cx, Mo, De Koj Mo) Xs 77” 76) 
F. Tenney, ’ 945, € fs Ao Oo O © © © | MWe cl once G vw tf © FT © 
M. L. Messer, ’ ‘ol, ei GQ © ww % ey © || IN. Ike soe, mo, Ce a Te ae) 
W. H. Magill, ’93, 3b. AW & OG « © © |) LE Wiolkeiich ogi fF © 2 8 “4 
E. H. Weeks, ’93, 1b. y © & Ono © HF || ILA Oem, © TF wm 2 C 
F. Thurston, 793, c A) we i ie sh |) [Bk Aen is, IW ie Nee VO DY KOS 
F. E. Steere, ’94, s.s. Ae & HF 4 BD © | By Coole co. aos ee fo) 6) We) Ae A 
A. Mendenthall, ’91, 1.f. fi, OD Sy OY Te © TH || Uf, IDE Where, Oey © Bs Ge Ir > 8} 
—--—- —- ee H. W. Bates, ’91, p. 2) 50; 40, JO OTF 
Totals 95 © 8 i O77 oe B | 18, (Cs Ili, Ooh ios Olea Onm O momma 
Totals 5 A ae 7 ADTs 
Innings if 2 3 4 5 6 Vi 8 9 
Brown fo) fo) 2 fe) re) fe) fe) fe) 4—6 
HarvarbD I ° I ° ° ° ° ° Ds 
APRIL 25, 1891. PROVIDENCE 
HARVARD CHD ips WHPRID: PHOS Ce Rs BROWN (AEH UH EUS HOS CE 
F. E. Soule, ’93, 2b. Bw & 3 © || ION Ween Gi, GG 2 2 2 2 & 
1h, Wh Ey IL CEs 2 Oo © GO 8 OG © |) 15 JL Sodio ohne Lian I De Oreo 
F. H. Hovey, L.S., 8.8. ye © i i 7 ww | Ih 18, oes, Cosy lo one Teel meee eee 
B. W. Trafford, ’ 933 is & & © OM © © | IM Woman, Cry it oS 6 O © © 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93,r.f.2 © 0 0 0 o o| E.H. Weeks, ’93, 1b. 3°" oF tO) O10 © 
J. H. Alward, t.s., Lf. me OF 3 © © © | We Ie Mersill, Gis sip. Aco) iy eT ate 
F. Mason, L.s., 3b. Bao ete Le On mL Dnutstonsogerc By dey eh 7 i 
F. W. Cobb, ’93, c ATO) 1017 4 ol) Fo Ea Steeres cg4s.s.s. Spey Ce), a 
H. W. Bates, ’91, p. But 2) 2 On 12 on Ay VMendenthally constr os Onn Om mn aEO 
Totals Bey & 8 ©) By OA f Totals CLE 2a bn ae, 
Innings i 2 & 4 5 6 7 & 9 
HarvarD fe) 3 ° 3 ° fe) fe) ° x—6 
Brown I fe) ° fo) fe) fe) fe) fe) Ot 
D. S. Dean, ’91, Capt., did not play. 
May 6, 1891. Jarvis FreLp 
BROWN ab. r. bh.t.b. po. a. e. HARVARD ab, r. bh. tb. p.o. a. 
Eas Woodcock, ’ ei Lh to Py Oy Tay 7 aH || IDS ID enh Oy Ching G 9 @ YS 
(pies Jones, ” 93, 2b. Ce ater or Oe ye a ai F, W. Hallowell, ’ 93, oe ek Gk ey, Pere a 
F. Tenney, ’ 94, Cf. A 12) 5) Om On Ear Hovevaunrsesiss Tie eye EG Xe) 
M. L. Messer, ’ ‘ol, mts 4.) 0) 0 OUT 2 tS eons Baal rattord 93, Dadi Ci CM Om 7m 
W. H. Magill, ’93, 3b. AT 9395 4 ot DAN Brothingbamerogs tts Om Da? OmmO 
lag IE Weeks, ” 93, Ib. 22 22 OOM mt Alwandermeses leh 4. ©. ©: 50 On nO 
F. Thurston, ’ 593» ¢ 3° EO No6e reraie hs Be Soules ony eb: PCy oe doe ae HY 
F, E. Steere,’ 945 8-8 A te 2 2 ee et el Cob bso gec 4. tO), OC On IT aes 
A. Mendenthall, ’ 91; oe a Oo © © © © GO || IR We Briss, hij je 4° OO Tomer s 
Paha McDonnell, ’ Shot © © © © © © a eee 
<a, eee Totals yal oy) ps 
Totals SA OL LOM mela eee hay 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
Brown I 3 fo) fe) ° I fo) I o—6 
HarvarbD ° fe) ° 2 ° fe) I Oo—3 


OOH HWOOOM®S 


an 


OoOrO000000H® np loornrHo000N008 
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BASEBALL * ann 
May 23, 1891. PRovIDENCE 
HARVARD CHO VAP AE FOS Cs BROWN Ol ih, DUI: ilo, Co Cb 
D.S. Dean,’91,2b.,Capt. 3 2 2 5s 3- 3 © | F.J.Sexton,’ 93) Psy Cs f; By hig GY > 5) o y © 
F. W. Hallowell,’ get Gi Le 2 Ove OM IO UES Wis Woodcock,’ Chins) Cl i wo, By ee 
F. H. Hovey, .s., s.s. a Ome Tawny sa eo OMlllWe lia Es Jones, ” 93> 2 SY fey GF OL A'S) 
B. W. Trafford, ”93, 1b. cect eon eee Cee On Onl EN lenneyat 943 Cy Lf. a Se Ga eT 
L.A. Frothingham, tog ytieSaOmT aaa somo) i) Ma Iba Messer, 2 sol, f. 4, @ © © % © © 
J. H. Alward, us., Lf. Sete OMmsOL simon (Onl Walls Magill, ’ 935 3b. J ey fey CY 1G) 
TX Dickinson, ’ 94, 3b. gt a0 oD Gy ey OF I NOISE, Weeks,” 93, I AW Ou | tay ete 702). 0 
J Ds Upton: 93, ¢ Ae toe 2eeoe can .2) Towler. HSteeres 94,/s:8+ GE sey Phe Wh. Nh =) 3G 
H. W. Bates, ’91, p. AE te ele Oleg) sO AsWiendenthall;“or, lf 3010) LO LOM OnOnmO 
Cee F. Thurston, 93, c nc Oo 2 © * © © 
Totals 37 8 14 2 27 17 2 fo ee 
Totals 9 2 7 Oh, i @o 
Innings i 2 3 4 i 6 we 8 9 
HARVARD 2 ° fo) I ° ° 5 ° x— 8 
Brown I fe) ° fo) I ° fe) fo) 5} 
June 23, 1892. Hotmes FIeLp 
HARVARD CH Ps Lelbotts YO Bs G YALE Cds  Wditde PD Co G 
F. Mason, L.s., C. 33) 2d On ONO eV Murphy.99%1s'S:s13be5 
F. W. Hallowell, ’ 935 Sk 3) © Gb nw @ Capt. {OO mm amo aro! 
ak. Frothingham, ’ 93> 2b., M. H. Beall, ’93s., c.f. ty, fen et SY GE 
Capt. wi Chay 30 <a) gS |! Teas Bowers, ° 92, p. Ye OL FF © 
F. H. Hovey, t.s., s.s. yy Gy Gh ok “ve Sh iI) KEL Terra 4 :945 Ike. 9 cor 8 2 © © 
B. Cook, ’92, 3b. “4 @©@ © M © W © | Uy Ih Wiles, ee seyk DY Gy @ GC if ©. © 
A. Dickinson, ’94, 1b. A © M H GQ O i I) Weis erase, "95, c 6 © © © ft © © 
Be Werratordsnossil. taeda mn ONO NT OmnOmron | Wa Norton, ms. 2b. ay Mey lek ick a 
J. Corbett, ’94, rf. AO at Oy OC, Om \ HD: Jackson, Csi 3 © © GO fe f 
J. A. Highlands, 93, p ere teen tees mero er EL Kedzien: 938-5 Rp.  Sp- KO WO) = GQ Bh a) 
— = A. F. Harvey, 93, 3b. cs 8 TO © OO 2 6 
Totals 32 § 10 12 27° 9 3) 7 2 ee 
Totals MS © Tt 3 on in, & 
Innings i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvarD I 2 fe) fo) fe) fo) I I x— 5 
Struck out by Highlands 15, by Bowers 2. 
June 29, 1892. New Haven 
YALE Cr i WAETADS FOKOR te. Ce HARVARD CHA Ge (UT li Ca 2 
W. H. Murphy, ’93; 3b., i Woosh Gace BA 8 © © Hu @ © 
Capt. Awl oe te OM LaeAs Erothingham,o3,2bs, 
M. H. Beall, ’93s., c.f. Fie (GEO OR ROGIER ONG) Capt. yi, vii WE GE eh Dp ie 
H. O. Bowers, ’92, p. 2 © eo fo O@ PD Co | TRIER ios isos fie Hee S: sey ob) SY 
G. B. Case, ’94, I.f. Ae One Pete Te Onn On|). Ba Cooks 492,30: Qe wis) Cy Kee Gh GE 
ely Bliss.) 4998-5 tts Om TT COmmOMm mA Dickinson, 94..0Ds iO OO Gi OG © 
W. Norton, t.s., 2b. A © © % A © || BL Wiech egih, 7 © % i O G Ve) 
A. F. Harvey, ’ 93, S.S. Bie Te Cee ee ee ee Corbett const. A) © oY BD ICY co) 
J. H. Kedzie, ’ 938.5 C- BY oe) © C FH @ © || WoANeteadoy cRire Ae ae te ae ae IO) 
H. T. Jackson, ’92s.,1b. 3 © © © Io 1 o | J.A.Highlands,’93,p Pi AMID, LOS ONT elon 
Totals SO), Fh GP Oh aiey 3 Totals Oey BR) GG SiGe OS 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2 fo) ° ° fo) ° 2) fo) <7 
HarvarD i fo) fe) fo) fo) fo) 2 fo) o—3 
JuNE 24, 1893. Homes Fieip 
HARVARD Gb. f. Uhvt.0. P.0. a. € YALE CHO ths (ESTA (MOS Ce GE 
F. Mason, L.s., c. an © © © i B @ || WHE INIA CKD eS 2h fo Oe 9. Ge ea 
J. Abbott, .s., 3b. BTR fy te) @ i S|) IMEISE Ul, Ope yoy ApeOu Oe LOu G2 Amel 
F. W. Hallowell, ’ OG, C8, 4, Te Sh te We) Yo) ey I) (GA Ish Chr, ey Lf. my (} Sy fe) ee) 
J. D. Upton, ’93, lf. 5) Hh ey ye ee) || gd oy Stephenson,’ ON yeah Sie Heh Oe ae BU oR ae 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 2b., ean Speer, ’ Obeit Ph th” ie wiey ACY Toy MS) 
Capt. BO © OG © Go || MAAS toss. ef. 3 Captedr 0 Ol OL 52) (0) 0 
B. Cook, u.s., r.f. - ft @ © -~Ci © Co ‘Coli IRS; Arbuthnot, ’ CVs Qin y- Welamtten! sOni@itoy Meh” Xo) 
ie Highlands, ’ 93,P 3 © © & ©& BF © | Uaiso Meche 938.5 c Aa Cue Or Ontile 1.0 
C. J. Sullivan, v. .S.y 8-8. R CO © G GC || Mi li Cannes bin ion 3} 1G) Cree eS 
Ba Voelirattord 910m Sa OC) eOm sO) LL Ole T 
Totals GAZ ee 3 e328. TAs 
Totals Me) BY at Sh HL 
Innings fi 2 8 4 5 6 i 8 9 40) 
HarvarD ° ° ° fe) ° ° 2} ° ° I—3 
YALE ° I I ° ° ° fe) ° ° o—2 


* One out when winning run was scored. 


Struck out by Highlands 20, by Carter 12. 


272 BASEBALL 
June 27, 1893. New Haven 
YALE ab, r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. e. HARVARD CH TA GOS Ce. To 
W. H. Murphy, ’ pa 4 «§ O B® © A © || IR Mego io, GC 4p Ole lee te Omer mees 
M. H. Beall,’ 938.) 2b. A ty SR a oT || dh elduaing W8, » 3b. eee os Yorgi & 
G. B. Case, ’94, Lf. A Gh ae EP EP Soy oy |) DOAN Hallowell, ’ CHS KP Oh oD) a) OS 
F. B. Stephenson, ’ Cisitht © © Oi © © | Ih DE Witton, Oa ibe Ge ee Won Ace OE el © 
Jab: Speer, ’” Qsatete i © © © 8 © F |) I Av oii, Cp oo-., 
L. T. Bliss, ’93s., c.f, Ging © 8 2 8 © w Capt Piece on Toe ain, i, . 'S 
ABS Arbuthnot, ’ Ying OG © © O& % © |) Bh Cows kay met B22: “OO! POs OC mmO. 
J. H. Kedzie, ’ 938-5 C. 9 © © © @ # © |) Ibeblahanhnck, ogi, 3° (Ov OL OC 8l ai ae 
W. F. Carter, ’95, p Sf @ © © D © | GUipSulivenyins. co: 3° 10) “O! Fou? At eno: 
—- -—- Se B. W. Trafford, ’ 93; (dee Re alease (fo ier. HS © 
Totals SiN LS ye a rr Nee 9 SSS 
Totals 20" Ol 3 Gu 25 One 
Innings ie 2 2 4 5 6 i 8 9 
YALE ° fe) fe) fo) fe) fe) 3 fe) Xx—3 
* Stephenson and Arbuthnot out for interference. Struck out by Highlands 7, by Carter 5. 
Juty 1, 1893. New York 
HARVARD Cis > OLENA, GOs Ch OB YALE Cie, TE UEPSTAE GOS Th 
F. Mason, L.s., c. 5 oes TO) ot SI We El. Murphy.) 935 s:s-5 
J. Abbott, L.s., 3b. hi OY 8S Oy 8h S apt. Piette Moy gs Si 
EW. Hallowell§’93;.c:f. 3° 0 1 1 © © (co | M_H. Beall, 7o3s., 2b. yy CG Ceo © 
J. D. Upton, ’93, Lf. 3 > & 8 & © © | Cli Cas ‘on ibe 4 91 +2) $9) on GOumO 
L.A. Frothingham, ’93, 2b., F.B.Stephenson,’95s.,1b. 4 © © O11 O O 
Capt. wi, 5 i GO OD | A 1B, Sheets “Oss HE 4 © 2 2 1 Go Fo 
B. Cook, 1.s., r.f. jf & © © -@© © w | I Wee aliss, coe. c.f. 4. °C Al le 3) aieeo) 
ees Highlands, ’ 93, D- i ) & © O F © | ISAM. Gosh 2 © © G@ 8 F F 
C. J. Sullivan, L. S.y 8S. Ay Te OD, BOO er @ | WIR IeclkaiG, 4 938.5 C a yee Of ae x 
Be We Lrattord, 935 1b.) 4) © (0! 0 Ilo) oN) Wek. Cartersc9ss p 37 <0 O10: me2 moO mo 
Totals a GF GF Ug Ber RO 3 Totals COL rye yh Uh Def TY 
Innings I 2 3 4 & 6 ai 8 9 
HarvarD I fo) ° B ° ° ° 2 o—6 
YALE ° ° ° 2 ° fo) ° fo) 2—4 
Struck out by Carter 9, by Highlands 13. Home run: Mason. 
June 21,1894. Hoimes FIeitp 
YALE Cl ti Oe UlBs D> Oh B HARVARD ab. r. bh. t.b. p.o. a. e. 
F. Rustin, ’95s., r-f. G a oO Ce eh Fe © EAE MMNneR Owl, OF C Ag 8 7 SG © 
W. H. Murphy, MGA A & © © BM @ LT | BE Colle iS. 9ly 4. ol COL On aa mee 
G. B. Case,’ 945 8.8. Oey, tk Te ee Ae )) BNE Dickinson, "94, Ib. 4 0. I) st sion so! Bo 
W. F. Carer, ’ 955, DP» J, CY O Bi TWA © |) Uo 1B lebine, % 945 Lf. 3. 6-110 "©: ela sonmo 
F.B. Stephenson, ’ Linh A vw oy AT © © |) ID, 1D, Sexe, Oy. Ji CY wis) ey ok GS 
J. B. Speer, ’95, If. ye EG, P|) A here Cie Chis 4, GO i Ge % T 
Ip Grease Oya A © © © GF FT © | ALINE Winslow, ’ oe 240° © 10) Dye ene 
G. O. Redington, G.S., Gov © © © © © @ | A Aléieilbneks, ON p EWC Be at GY ayy. a 
TS. Arbuthnot, 94,3b. 4 I I 1 2 3 © || A.M. Beale, ’o7, rf. 4 V50V 0 PO ee LeEOEO) 
Totals Gi & § 1 Py Oo BD Totals 30) De 4) 04 Dye DS ey, 
Innings u 2 3 4 5 6 if s 9 
YALE 2 ° 2 ° fe) I fe) ° os 
HarvarpD I ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o—I 
Struck out by Carter 10, by Highlands 3. Home run: Case. 
June 26,1894. New Haven 
YALE Hd, is CHOTA PHO P 8 HARVARD ab, r. bh tb. p.o. a. e. 
F. Rustin, ’95s., r.f. 3) 10) 1070) fo! Fo os, BOW. Whittemores:ossmb.0a ONO)! OMm EG 
W. H. Murphy, m.s., 2b. 3) Ol © % i © |) 1 Colle, ich; Ao. Bi hen We) OP GO Se 
G. B. Case,’ 94) 8.8. ARE, 2h XCD Geer Ge £ a ll JN Dickinson, couneaibe AOL Tel Son nO 
W. F. Carter, ’ 95) Des A 2) Ou eel eonle J Corbettssonmllets 4,70 0 O) OF Ono 
F.B. Stephenson, ’ lh se SO f A 8 © © | ID) ID), Seal, Yenc ye i) Ky CO «eS 
J. B. Speer, ’95, 1.f. 30) O00) Oe TOmmOn in vVigginenl. ses c.f, Gis GF © SG 4 © 
J.C. Greenway, ’95s., c. B07 1 3) Oe te on PASNeWinslows "96; S.S. Byte) ee Ol GE RR Ou 
G. O. Redington, G.s., SY © © © H # © i. A. Highlands, ’ 96> P Oy CR ON Ce GO By 
T. S. Arbuthnot, ’94, "3b. 3) ON) Te 1 oe Teron aa MerBealencoven eaters WY Ge MAY Ke © 
Totals ey Bh ES Deh see) Totals Oy) OP OM GEE 
Innings I 2 2 4 5 6 yi roy 9 
YALE ° fo) fe) I I ° ° fe) x—2 


Struck out by Highlands 1, by Carter 4. 
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June 20, 1895. Homes Fietp 


YALE CB rs (ARH, TO Coe HARVARD CHO thy UHPNHE, GOO bE 
is wae 958. 8.8. 3 CADE SIE mo MET aCON OU eT eee "98, Lf. 40 SiO GOT an Onn 
eator, 97 Awe hele OnO™ Ft inslow, ’96, 3b. i Soy 18 GY 
G. O. Redington, ne ab., DD: ; Scannell, 97, c c. al Onno 
sf. 5 isk) 2°93. 6: o) |". J. Hayes, "96, rf. 3 © © ® BH e © 
W. F Carter’ 953 Ps» on cooly ome Tee Ts CO x ~ Highlands, ’ 955 op ON @ tS © 5) NG 
tephenson,955.,4D. 59 i345 010) 0 aines 1975) C:t: ve Hol. leh, eh Eo) 
J. B. Speer, Pals i GS BR. OG ot 5 eh Cpl ARK CR Stevenson, Cty Soi o& oO iv 6 
H.W. Letton, ” Chey Gis & @ me 5) sey | PIN "98, S.8. {Om OuntO UME L a ioc meT 
S. L. Quinby, ’96s., 3b. CeO not NOUN TNR. 1D. Wrenn 95 .02b: oy, ie ee ey SH 
J. C. Greenway, ’95s., c. SeeOreoy WO TT. y “7 1) We ieee a Re eS 
E. L. Trudeau, ae ce ie) te} 1) ey BY Ie) Totals By AL IG) Dy eG A 
Totals Zvi GE Si yh OY) eT 
Innings We 2 8 4 & 6 7 & 9 
YALE I ° ° fo) ° ° 6 ° o—7 
Harvarp I ° ° ° ° I ° ° 2—4 
Struck out by Trudeau 9, by Highlands 1. Home runs: Rustin, Speer. P. W. Whittemore, ’95, Capt., 
did not play. 
June 25,1895. NEw Haven 
YALE ab. r. bh.t.b. p.o. a @. HARVARD CHA ie WHOA (Os 
F. Rustin, ’95s.,s.s. Capt. 4 I 2 2 0 5 o | P.W.Whittemore,’95,s.s., 
H. M. Keator, "97, rf. Pout ee len ly FOmnO! FO Capt. Be Oe 6) > OF 6) 3} 
G. Ae Sci On 2.8 pees |: Be McVey, 98, S.S. i © © OO Bo 
~ Oo © © FG © i ean, 97 © © © © © © © 
W. F. Carter, ’ 95) Ps ay, 7 © at 6) Ge Se 1. || WEEK Pel 68, ibe yh. @ Cy Ch BD G6) 
F.B.S Stephenson, ’ OSS FDS Om Ons BETO eAGNe Winslow, 96, Ay 2 Crib % 6 3 © 
a eee 955 ary. A iy it. Ais 9S PI. Wel ve Ppt eh, 97 ¢ uy Ae OeEO Ome Camel. ack 
arris, L.S YG © © OG @& © ayes, 796, r So © © © © O BD 
a W, Letton,’ 978-5 Sh 51 Ge ih BOe ae Jeet Highlands, ’ 95> P SO n SR @ © 
rudeau, 96, p. LO © © KH OC © | Giietiine oy, Ge 8 @2@ © © @-O & 
S. L. Quinby, *96s., 3b. GOW Ome Only. Oo atl LaG: Stevenson, ay i, 4 © © © § uw 
IEXeS Greenway,’ 9558.5 C. 5 f © 7 § R © |) RBIS Wika, oo, XO © © f§ 8 © 
U. Wilcox, ’95s., c. Oo 2 © © b CG © ee i had ear wee Fe 
—--—- -—- Se otals 30 MLOMe 24248 LY 
Totals Suh tf gh Sie Oy BD 
Innings i 2 2 4 5 6 y & 9 
YALE 3 ° ° ° ° 2 ° ° <5 
* Batted for McVey. Struck out by Highlands 3, by Carter 6, by Trudeau 1. 
May g, 1896. PRINCETON 
PRINCETON ab, r. b.h.t.b. p.0. a. €. LD ean ab. t. bAt.b. po. a ¢. 
E. P. Ward, "96; S.S. (8h DL OR ean, 97,2 apt. eg Gy et 7h OR Gl Ko} 
Rees Easton, "98, p. Bop oF a © oe to || {Dh IDp Scannell, ” O75 \Ce Ae Om Op tO bs 7 meelamecd 
O. R. Altman, ’97, r.f. (i> eOmnO Ons G. burgess, "98, fate lw Soom © 
A. W. Kelley, *98, Ib. 2 © H fe © i |) 1 lal Clhideryer, ’99, lef. Zi BE GE Her 1O) 
tice eee, es i ta 5 | PP eo hh eee te 
W. W. Wilson, SO7a lek ea ee et OMvOm Cay baine, 97. P-5 ) hee) 0), ey he 
A. Gunster, "96, 3b. Gr Zh PO Gh Mob, Se ah Ine? Stevenson, CNH SP Bb ey Ch TG 9G. ©) 
I i Wheeler, ’* 975 2b. wo es oO meat B nV inicent,.09,)S:9, Oy Rela)" Neill a shew 
W. C. Titus, ’96, c. i Caleta 1) OO re 7 Pray HG 
a=: otals 9 
Totals Zi] itgp TGP IS OX) ahey G3 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 ij 8 9 
PRINCETON ° 3 6 4 ° I 2 ° gy 
Harvard I ° ° ° fo) ° 6 ° D1) 


Struck out by Easton 6, by Paine 2. 
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May 30, 1896. Hoimes FIELD 
PRINCETON CH TRS UHL G05 Ch HARVARD ab, r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. e 
H. M. Sutter, ’99, 1b. 4 1 0 0 0 0 oO | J.Dean,’97, 2b., Capt. 8:0. ty rae a eo) 
J.P. Wheeler, ’97, |.f. Ty Se BY a, Koy || DADE Scannell, ” 97, C. Gp web Ah Ky GG oh © 
R.F.Easton,’98,p.,c.f. 8 3 4 5 2 0 2 E G. Burgess, "98; pets a 2E, 41. WIP 20mm 
J. Bradley, 97) Ib., Gins G © 8 % Of m@ G | TEL Chrdksen + 99» ¢ Geir wears We fell sit 
WwW . Titus, "96, Cc. 5). Op He Gy Bh. SE) || EDS Haughton, 99, 1b. Semi mi Guan, yes 1: 
ENG Gunster, "96, 3b. GC OF oO © % BF BA || \WWWeleb ier, tly, Lf. 6 3K) 10 "0 “5 omso 
O. R. Altman, 2947, Tike Cy oO oh Sh gy ae or] Re Tat Stevenson, ’ 975, 3Ds jl ee) ee tO 
F. L. Smith, ” 97> 2b. Gp OD bh GD 58 || Cah, Iebyiave, “oie joy (eo E) pp) Moy Fhe Si 
W. W. Wilson, Chm 7 8 &@ DB & 8 © | Wel Omndes cio gt 7 OG OF § © A & 
E. P. Ward, ’96, s.s. Gp By 30S Oe OS GY i) ee Se 
—-— S e eS Totals (Sey 8) By HY EG) G 
Totals Gi 8 iG), ie 2p ay 8 
Innings Le 2s a er GS @ Woy ie WE TE ie TR mo 
PRINCETON 0 ° ° ° 4 ° fo) I ° ° ° ° ° I ° 2—8 
GAY fF © © © OG CG G & SG. @ © © © I o 600-6 
Struck out by Paine 7, by Wilson 2. 
JuNE 10, 1896. PrincETON 
HARVARD tiles i VARS PHD PHD, (> PRINCETON CN TE AEST R EO Ce CE 
J. Dean, ’97, 2b. »,Capt. & te Oh He 9S oe |) MGvNE Sema 973 2b. Coy Ta le. kee oe ee 
D. D. Scannell, ” 975 C. cP ian On Ou AO ronlieR Lys Easton, OPI amoy ee es xe. We) Gi oS) © 
E. G. Burgess,’ 98; ats BN te Teen On One| bradleyas 973,C+s @hins © WG) MO GF a © © 
T. H. Clarkson, ” 995 He fe ke Oh. elo Cyl BEANE Kelley, °98, tb. Ss ON OM ONTO” Ome? 
PAD: Haughton, ’ Gopi  ~) i ff Gy ~r ce || ao (iee 96, 3b. Cer Bh Bye BY 1B) 
W. H. Rand, ’98, Lf. 3 09 t 3 4 9 0} OR. Altman, 297, Tif. G to Sh Ch me O) © 
R. H. Stevenson, ' hj F§ § GO © G@ & B |) Jb, Srna,” 97> Cc» 2-1) 'O. 'o. Gn ro 
C. J. Paine, ’97, p. § © © © FH TF & | Wiis Wilson, oe. © et ti OL B WC 
Wo IM, Clhenclie io oc 4 &@ hb np ® © © |} 18.32% Wail, “GO, cvs Gin 2s OL OnE eS emeS 
Totals 75 8 GB me a 8 Totals cee vy Go Dy Tay 
Innings ie 2 2 4 5 6 7 & 9 
HarvarpD ° I I fe) eg ° 3 3 Ste 
PRINCETON 2 2 I o—5 
* Smith out, hit by Ped bail, Struck out by Ee 5, by Wilson i, oe Easton 3. 


June 18, 1896. 


Ho.imes FIELD 


PRINCETON Bb Fis Cpt PO Ce CO HARVARD 
J. Bradley, 97),Cofey Cas § # © 8 2 @ © | JLiDiera, CHO ,,Capt. 
R. F. Easton, ’98, LE. i i % & © CG Wf | IDE ID, Seemnirel eye 
A. W. Kelley, 98, 1b. BR @ @ © iG i @ | IN (ey Ulta, "98; fete 
WaCasbicuss "96; c m Se te oh RO © | Wish Clhidssan, coy te 
O. R. Altman, 97, vf. 40) On oO) 1 oO) Oo) |) PeDsHaughtony799, 1b. 
W. W. Wilson, 975 DP Bf fe ie ey A on || Wie lel leravel, “Cet Lf. 
Bale Smith, ” 975 ies See i a BY IRI Eh Stevenson, ’ 975 3b. 
A. Gunster, ’96, 3b. 5 Oo © © DA w @ | Ce liaise, Gree 
E. P. Ward, ’96, s.s. 4. 0) Tet 2) 4eioy |) Wala Chandlerscg8ivsiss 
Totals Be) gy GF § geo Tw, Fi Totals 
Innings I 2 3 4 § 6 7 
PRINCETON 2 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Harvarpb I ° ° fo) ° I ° 
Struck out by Wilson 5, by Paine 2. 
June 23,1897. Hotmes FIieLp 
HARVARD CAR Tis VETS PO Crs YALE 
W. He Rand, 298, If. So Rh fe TS @ © | IEE IMG Isceigee, Gy Clty 
12) 1D). Haughton, ’ pis. 24 O & 8 8B © © Capt. 
A. M. Beale, ’ 97) (Hic Ao i WM fF © © | Jb I, Bev, Oso, 
D. D. Scannell, ’ 975 ¢ 40) 91 “Ge 12) (0) o |) HaWwebettons "978-5 Ib. 
IR, IEE Stevenson, ’ 97> gb. re RE EN te || HERO Greenway,’ 98s., l.f. 
E. G. Burgess, 98, ref. 22 at ee oe Ome a enViN Fincke, ’ 97> 3 3b., D- 
J. Dean, ’97, 2 , Capt. 3° 0: 2) 0g ee tale ows Campscocns se 
W. M. Chandler, ’ Cat gw © © Cc © ff | IRL by \Weilkyes. "99, ref. 
C. J. Paine, ’97, p Sy Oo © u 8 | ALS Govoehali, Colm 
F. C. Hecker, ’99, p. 
Totals 30) 7 8) (9) 27 eel Gall heeds oie 
Totals 
Innings I 2 3 4 Oi 6 7 
HarvarpD ° I 3 ° ° ° 2 
YALE ° ° 


° ° I 3 ° 
Struck out by Paine 11, by Fincke 2. 


OM Rs VARIED ROS Co 
PMG onto woe TOY Rte 
Zoi’ fis bo eS wou t 
in Kew enon oy SY joy at 
40 3.) 83 ae Ouued 
400g ft" tt S oe Omco 
4 OO 8 Oe 4 Ome. 
40 st aes eo 
Pie Ney i iG CY AY. 
Sy 0, Teer  OsmOmee 
36 2 8 9 30 15 9 
8 9 IO 
° ie) ome aA 
° ° o—2 
ab. r. bh. tb. p.0. a. @ 
Pe OP Rh Mh Zh Bh AS! 
Ge UC RV RE Sag A 4) 
1 Bi PYF UG Nie Mo) 
Ce oh are ide lon a6) 
fC cy @ © 
Cy “Hol aoe GE SY 1S) 
eRe OG OY tie yA 
7 Cy {ey wo WY Th 
ey ey) OO) 
GMO 2:05 On Tir sieO 
my Gt ake PeE ID 5 
é 69 
I <7 
° I—S5 
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JUNE 29, 1897. 


New Haven 


275 


HARVARD CS th CPs 98605 Cs Os YALE BD Tis UHC Ca GO hs, 
W. H. Rand, ’98, if. fy OF oe Gy Ol BEE Keator, Chueh Cennh Py ky; Ge tan 5 
PSD. aughton, ” Syibs G O vw DB BF M TF | Wiebe, 98, 2 ; CP x) ie) 4) 9 Or <@ 
A. M. Beale, 97) c.f. A Om OmnO mT OmOmln bn Webettonw 978+ TD see uae 3 ee a ae Lee 
D. D. Scannell, ’ 975 ¢ a OmOmmOuT amr TemOuli Gs Cr Greenway, aise Ie my G&G eh ae 
Role Stevenson, ” 975 3 Ae OmnOmOmnOn Tiny CoM Reeds "975 3 SOR Onw Om Ome c a at 
iB. Gs Burgess, 98, r. by San 0 Yor EG sey i) Seep Camp,’ 00, S.S. Beh Dh AE SP ene) 
J. Dean, ’97, 2b. Capt. Om OmO mera 3 On |elia BB: Wallace, "99, rf BM ep te. te). TER ter “cte) 
W. M. Chandler, Cesk 2 2 we OG A S| (ete. Suiligeny eon see | e) “CY G OC  <o 
Gis Paine, ’ 97> P Coe Tete cO. On| CaM: Fincke, ’ 97) P i (OGnOn Ofniem oer 
SS SS A. S. Goodwin, ’oo, c. i OS CO S&F 2 o 
Totals 30 10 § 627 11 Bf eee 
Totals Sh 8 le HG Cyp Ter 
Innings I 2 § 4 & 6 7 & 9 
HarvarbD I 3 ° 4 ° ° ° 2 o—I0 
YALE fe) I fo) 2 2 fo) a fe) o—8 
Struck out by Paine 13, by Fincke 1. Home run: Greenway. 
JuNE 23,1898. So.prers FIELD 
HARVARD ls Ge CHITA IO, Oa O YALE Ci te inthe RO. Gs 
E. F. Loughlin, ’ ’00, 8.8. Se tn Tse sumer Gara Ho deSaullesscggses 
E. G. Burgess, "98, Pats Kant? a2 pA OOO 2b. 4 GO & TT CO © 
J. K. Robinson, "oI, 3b. SG i Sf x) Sf  -@ oA Wadsworth, Gs Th G O GF Boome im ~© 
P. D: Haughton, ’ WAY, 2 FD 3 8 GF we Ce || Ie WS Wee Goes GS © ©. 2 oy 
IWarieReid, or, c: 3 O 2 & © © © | TG. sreen ays 98s., Lf., 
BSH. Sears, ’99, Lf. 4 ot © © G&G © © Capt § CG i OB -& wl B 
S. W. Lewis, ’ 90, 1b. i © © & BF H G ) lI Wy allace, 99,1. f. By Gp GY ~ De OR Jer oe) 
B. H. Hayes, ’98, p 3 © © & © 8 © | SBE Camn,: 00, 8.8. Go of FF OD a a 
W. M. Chandler, 58, CAs. & ih SG BE Sp We eh Tale Hazen, 98, 3b. 3 Bo & © BM & 
— -—- -—- —- eS M. Fearey, ’98, 'P- See 204 Oe Omer 
Totals QO NT301LONo 7m IT wee | CoE Sullivan, Co, \c. ey Ne hie Ose SO ae 
Totals Se) 7h iG GS Pye PG 
Innings a 2 3 4 & 6 Vi & 9 
HarvarbD 2 ° ° I 2 3 ° I x—9 
YALE ° I ° 3 ° ° ° ° o—4 
Struck out by Fearey 2, Hayes 5. W. H. Rand, ’98, Capt., did not play. 
June 28, 1898. New Haven 
YALE Ce WR CER VAD (HO the O HARVARD CHO TR (NRTA YOO CB Ce 
C. A. H. deSaulles, ’99s., ia. 18, Loughlin, ’ Conti. “ei Mo) af8 Gls Py. GR) ie 
2b. BD Be By oy bi fey |) 18 .KEs Lbhovgeer "98, ‘ef. XH Oo Xe © § G © 
J. W. Wadsworth, 198, 1D Se 2 be eet) OO) | JK Robinson; ’ ol ODE) 2 Om Om Oun Ian OmmNO 
J. W. Wear, ’99, ¢ ey > By ay “oh “Teyll|| eee Dy Haughton, ’ 99, Oba 4) On Ong 3g) re 
G. C. Greenway, 98s., p., W. T. Reid, "ol, Co Quint enone os STO 
Capt. &@ & ie @ Ze CO |) ads Sears,’ 99, Ife 2Or 0) 08 2) OO 
HaB: Wallace, ’ 99, r.f. Cmte. mend ee OmOud|nrS. VV allewis oon Tb. 2) OO) OI 0) FO 
S. B. Camp, ’00, s.s. Ome Tae ee 3 2 B. H. Hayes, 98 p. n © © CO OG G wi 
J. J. Hazen, ’98, 3b. A Gt at om fy He | NCIC ela ees 2 © Ww W & -o © 
E. M. Eddy, 998-5 Lf. ee Teo «Dele One © 
C. E. Sullivan, ’oo, c. Zhe Wy Oh GG oP“) Totals oy oy) (fF EH Py) AP A 
Totals rns “Uf GW GU oleh yt) 
Innings if 2 ey g 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2 ° fo) 2 fo) ° a} I One=7 
Struck out by Greenway 3, by Hayes 2. W.H. Rand, ’98, Capt., did not play. 


276 BASEBALL 
Juty 2, 1898. New York 
YALE CH Os CHEER DO, 5 HARVARD CHAS Te LAPTHD jo, Os 
C. A. H. deSaulles, ’99s., (Bp 8c Loughlin, ’ Ceri eG) i eB 2 
2b. 3 © © © H A & | 1, %s liupeess "98, ef, A VOM tT a 2 tOnmO 
J. W. Wadsworth, yy, 7 OB 8 GB G 2 He || dd lotion, ’or, 3b. 4 O80.) O83) Bo aan 
J. W. Wear, ’99, c.f. ay ty iG EGP OY, © iv LER AD Haughton, ’ Qo; 2b <4) 1 Or re eee 
G. C. Greenway, ’98s., p., In enle Reids corse: 4 OST ero poner 
Capt. i oO &) TH © | {op Iek Sears, ’99, Lf. 40. (7 SP aOm conto 
H. B. Wa llace, 99, rf. A OS ff 8 © H © || WG Lewis, ° 00, Ib. eon eh ited Gf foe Zl 
S. B. Camp, ’00, s.s. GO @ © W ow |) AWG S.IMex oy is 4 OF D> o™ ph oleomac 
J. J. Hazen, ’98, 3b. A Oo © © & 2 -h | WOM rmncla Ghee OB O © © © © € 
E. M. Eddy, ’99s., Be 4 Teor ,ON Om OO |EWall. Rand. 99) Capt.;8) 10 sOnnOmLOmrOmEO 
C. E. Sullivan, ’oo, c. Gece te toh YS OY we SSS SS SS 
—--—- re ee Totals Ri A GE ER OG. GS) 
Totals Soy ee GP bp ah oa. 
Innings I 2 3 4 a 6 R 8 9 
YALE ° ° ° I I ° ° I Oe 
HarvarpD ° ° ° I ° ° ° o—!I 
* Batted for Chandler in ninth. Struck out by Greenway 7, by Fitz 11. 
June 22,1899. So.piers FIELD 
YALE ONS Ips UAPRID PO Bs Oe: HARVARD CHES Tie CHIBI IB OS eG 
C. A. H. deSaulles, ’99s., 13, 18. Loughlin, ’ CouNme oh fo 28 1s 9 tei 
2b., Capt. eo © © & ky © | IIL Care copie 3 Om Ou ORNL EEOMO 
F. L. Quinby, ’o1, 3b 3 © t & H 8 © | REID IshmE Nei, Oe, tld, 
J. W. Wear, ’99, c.f. y © EC ® 2 © 6 Capt. 4.0) 10) SOs ako umO 
H. B. Wallace, ’99, r.f. Ge Oo & © RB © © | WAAR orm ce 4h Onel ae Sa TOR OO 
S; Ba Camp; ).cos:s. A © Oo © © ® oO | 44% Galbraith,” 99) S.S. Gy eles To: ey 6) Pe 
C. E. Sullivan, ’oo, c. A Oo © © §§ D9 © | hte Dik Coysye 3 Out T it | OOmEO 
L. D. Waddell, ’o1, 1b. A Omen teeta oOmmonlmG iC. Claricsoleg ps 3°, JO" OC) OMeT atOlrO 
E. M. Eddy, ’99s., |.f. Se tee eT Omen mm Reinecke, volepoibs Ye ge Se mB S 
IR IME Caesar chins S © & m i 4 © |) WW Sy litte “oo, a, 3) 0) LIS tamed Mae: 
Totals W 8 Bf GF Op mm fi Totals Kio) of HT GFR 
Innings if 2 8 4 5 6 i & 9 
YALE ° ° fe) ° ° ° fe) 2 o—2 
Struck out by Fitz 10, by Robertson 5. 
JuNE 27, 1899. New Haven 
HARVARD Cl Py UE tA DO. Cs Or YALE GUST Oa ecO pOMmaumes 
1B 12S Loughlin, ’ SCRE gh TH Dg. Cr © |} (Cy ASIEL eon 998.5 
E. H. Sears, ’99, I.f. » hb Gt hh CG Bo 2b., 4a) On ke ote ro 
P. D. Haughton, ’99, 1b., 186 Is ‘Ouinby, Or, 3bs ee eye Soe PR A Gk 
Capt S bh Gh ae ERE TS] ie i) TE Wear, ’ 99, ¢ 3 FO. [6 OF 10) oO 
W. T Reid, ol, c. YO © © G 2 © 1 Cole Com. ‘OIs., Gifs Oe it BS PE ih Ho 1S) 
A. Vie Galbraith, ’ Cop ce gi © am me & ff | Teh iB Wallace, ’ 99, rf. 3) LO MOM Ou = TmTO 
Baie Dibblee, "99, t.f. ye C) & § O © © || By BX(Crrono, so, Gi 4° 9 a) Sooner 
GIG: Clark, ol, 3b. Ae) CO C uw © © || Lis, Quillen, ‘00, C. Pee ert ASN! ie yo) 
R. Fincke, ’o1, 2b. 40!) 0) 0) 35 3) || Le. Ds Waddell, or; rb: 5 Ol OU OTT OmnO 
Wiens ee bitzsu 99) p. 3 © © © © TH Ww | IB. IM Welk, "98.5 Lf. Re ey Piavh fh @ © 
SS SS Ff... Ci Robertson,, oly para 0) tomo ON ET aNEE 
Totals FE BG MOOG SION DP ee Se 
Totals Gy RY yy) 88 
Innings 2 3 4 & 6 7 8 9 
Harvarpb B ° I ° ° ° ° ° o—4 
YALE ° ° ° ° ° 2 ° ° I—3 
Home run: Cook. Struck out by Fitz 4, by Robertson 4. 
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Jury 1, 1899. New York 


5) 


HARVARD ab. r. bh. a PiOn Ge: YALE CH 1 ADO WHO 
10, 1 Loughlin, ’ Copies, & B TamOn O71) GA. He ee ”998., f 
ills Dee, "99; l.f. Hema? gh _ fee 6) 2b., yi Gy hie Oy ele tit 
P. ie Se ae 99, Ib., ue ¥ Guindy, Ol, 3b. Tl 2) OO eee oe oT 
apt. aoe Tot nO a Ouny amp, ’00, s.s. Zh om Ph PEP BG) 
W. T. Reid, ’or, c. fe Ds 2) Py ep a ee ORAS, Sullivan, “ "00, ¢. ie SCR pet wm Ole tae 
Ag.) Galbraiths:99;.s:s.5) 2) 1) el 93) 7) 10 || HB Wallace, iogurts ie ae Rp ya 
B. H. Dibblee, 469, taf. Ce eee Me Onmm Tan a Pa Cool: ’OIs., Gita Woy 80 ey GL ee Zo) 
G. C. Clark, ’or, 3b. SB. fh Rh Se a Key | Gay A Pel Waddell, °or, tb. G O° Te BONS) (O) 
R. Fincke, ’o1, 2b. Semeur Ge On En Via Biddvyiogs:, Le io Ee oy A ih ee tes 
W. S. Fitz, ’99, p. ie © OO CG 2 @ Gil) MEW Robertson, * Gon th Pw © Be 
S. V. Morse, ’99, p. a OAR eS Ss SS 
SS SS SS SS SS Totals BG WO Eh MR Drei a 
Totals A 3S) TH) I ep BHO) 
Innings Z 2 3 4 ey 6 7 8 9 
HarvarpD 2 I fo) I B I ° 2 3—13 
YALE fe) 6 ° I I fe) 2 ° o—1I0 
Struck out by Morse 5. 
JuNE 21, 1900. Soxpiers FIELD 
YALE ab. rT. bh. tb. p.0. a. ¢. HARVARD CHD, ips Wie FADO, Pe 
F. L. Quinby, ’or, 2b. 5 @ A A 8 3 © || Way lel Uxoneballl, on, silty, oh Gi Me a GP G'S 
Sab Camp cOO.s.s:5 Capt 5 OU Om Onl 820 5 |) EE. Coolidge, ’ Oily GH i Ke Gi) ae GY Ga 
Gy 2 Cook,ors., lif GS 3 A oO tT © & | 13 \Wienell Yor, rf. vs Be BW Ch © GS 
A. H. Sharp, M.S.; tb. So pon © FH © © | Weiter Ge Cae s # © HB A oO Fe 
C. E. Sullivan, ’ 00, aks “A Sm fe 6S |) Codt. Milne, * Ol, Cc: uC © CG  % © 
R. G. Guernsey, ’ ©2573 Dasa ee 2 Oe Car Tan PAG [ee Devens, ’ 02, is 4u Omer On e4) OT 
A. M. Hirsh, * ‘OI, c. BR @ 6 Boo We at R. Fincke, ’o1, ab. 4a OM ATaN.T #69. TeaO 
A. Barnwell, 03, Cis Sy te ER HE 1) Ih ADEN George, M.S., C.f. gel ee GR 1G) Ch 
F.M.C. Robertson, * Chsy Zh Ss) Oy 3 Wek Py hy R. P. Kernan, ’03, p. GE 2 © Oo © © © 
—-- e- Oe T GrAS MacDonaldyor;-pu lm OmLO On OnNO m=O 
Totals £O, BR TKS BO Bye sto My || (Gp (C, Cllrs, ee, Glo 7 pm fe Ce © 
AN, Salle, Cj 35 Lf) tT mM © GQ 
Totals id Gy G7 BY) Se). Zt 
Innings iG 2 3 4 § 6 % 8 9 
YALE 4 I fo) ° 2 3 5 ° O—I5 
Harvard ° ° B I T ) ° ° o—5 
Struck out by Robertson 7, by Stillman 2, by MacDonald 1. Home run: Cook. 
June 26, 1900. New Haven 
HARVARD Cp is VARIED JX Ch UE YALE ab, r. bhi tb. po. a. e 
E. H. Kendall, ’02, 1b. we 6) Gh TE ey Gy I] UNGAE Quinby, ’ ol, 2b. hy © © ©  & & 
18, JM. Coolidge, ’ OI, S.S. Aeon ele wD eaT. 6s) T S. B. Camp, ’ 500, 5.8. (Cees Co a) Se bP ae iS 
Warlhcid orice Capture suo Ommon 6 ut | On|) C. PeCook, ‘ors, Lf iL SS SF C OQ © 
B. Wendell, ’o2, rf. BG» “G1 Ge «6. Cel) Aeiel Sharpe, M. . sls Aaron OC Or Lae Teno 
1d, 1D. Loughlin, 100; If. QO © tt © u ) fo || hive Suillyeiny¢ 00, Fr. fs ye 1 i By CO & 4S 
A. L. Devens, ’o2, I.f. DEO uOnnOn O00) Onl RSG; Guernsey, ” Preys ¢h ie OC Cr cy oF © 
R. Fincke, ’or, 2b. 58 GE |] ARNG INUI VB ony (eh ii, Ty i O G R © 
F. W. George, M.s., c.f. i, © i TH ©) | a leepyahyyalll 03, Cits YC er CG fh 6 © 
G. C. Clark, ’o1, 3b. Za eet et Oo mlnG. Awl vone Oo, c.f. i © © © GO Oyo 
A. Stillman, ’03, p Gr ie Ge Se ph oh A Os Robertson,’ O1;,py 30) Of OO) 3 I 
Totals SS OO, Bak G8} Totals i GC) AG Oy Uigy a 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 yi 8 9 
HarvarpD ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 I—3 


Struck out by Stillman 5, by Robertson 5. 
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June 30, 1900. New York 


HARVARD TH te (iptlh (Os Co Ce YALE CHOs tis VHP NHR (Pls Ce 
E. H. Kendall, ’02, 1b. wah HC GW) | ARIES Quinby, "ol, 2b. iP ke See EAT 
E. F. Loughlin, ’oo, Lf. fe 9 & 2 O © | SiCenrm, 00, 8.8.5 Capts 5 mek 6. Seat ee SO 
Vai, TES Stel ont Cae. G © i Huey i @ |, Gols, Sullivan, 00, r.f. So 1S i 2 2a Ono: 
B. Wendell, ’02, r.f. Bu te) 2 OOO le CPs Cookers, iit 4. ©) il) Eilvo "Oumgo 
1, Cotta tons GG © mm a O | REC Chetan Chg 4 6 OO 2 © © 
R. Fincke, ’o1, 2b. Thy Re). Gh he. te Et Ois|| BIEL Sharpe, M.S., Ib. 4 O' | (2) 2 STO. do 
F. W. George, M.s., c.f. Aa Ome Te ero ee OM ACM VI nidinshamouscs Fi Wey Koy Ce Gd ~ © 
G. C. Clark, ’o1, 3b. i SS 3 Gf BD BD om || AL Bevel eg, ere A BOL Ol) 13) Deo 
A. Stillman, ’03, p. By i i 4 OO | IIE Nosremm crhis SG} Oy 2 © © © 
— J. S. Garvan, ’02, p. I 10) 5010. Ont Oo 
Totals BG SAE LT EG cel 0 et” yas ame CaS Rca are ns eer 
Totals 34) 20 9) 101 4 aoe 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Wy 8 9 
HarvarD ° ° 2) I ° 2; fo) fo) o— 5 
YALE ° ° ° ° 2 ° ° ° o—2 
Struck out by Stillman 9, by Robertson 2, by Garvan 3. 
JuNE 20, Ig01. Soiprers FIELD 
HARVARD Plo, th Blis Blt POs Co Oe YALE CHE Th VHP AS ROR 
B. Wendell, 02, L.f. A tu BD) oO Oi) MC Gromka, Cy, 2A © © © 2 © F 
G. C. Clark, ’o01, 3b. 30 OO Oe ON Te ON Ds Waddellacor ab: Pe Maye DESPRE A 
WanleReidsconeceCante4ut el [ria lOmEtamOn |NACE Sharpeshes-enbs Ty exo Gite he Ah! Won a 
O. G. Frantz, ’03, 1b. ye wt yt BEG} GS -_ ||) (Eh 12s Cows ony, oy 40 LO) MO Ot oem 
A. Stillman, ’03, c.f. ji 0% Hoy Gh OO We ey ip Coane 9 Tf O G 8 F © 
A. L. Devens, ’02, r.f. mw So ft f @ wo mi) PE MWg, CrnsHe ye ee Tih Gl 
R. Fincke, ’o1, 2b. AO OF © © W O || Jad Il. lth, dost, ost Cy ake TRE ie) (LO “© 
E. E. Coolidge, ’o1, s.s. Gg ue fH BD 8) © || AIM Jets, ‘cnc ey ey eh Ae hy gS 
W. Clarkson, ’03, p. A. De Tg Ow 30 one Ha CaRobertson sOls | ts3 mnt nt TO 
Totals Sul NO) Oy OG Si Totals Shy 8 Gh Moy, 1) 
Innings i 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvarD 3 ° I ° fe) 3 fo) ° x—7 
YALE ° ° I ° ° fo) ° 2 o—3 
Home runs: Frantz, Stillman, Winslow, Robertson. Struck out by Clarkson 7, by Cook 7. F. L. Quinby, 
’o1, Yale Capt., did not play. 
JuNE 25, 1901. New Haven 
HARVARD CHa Ts VE ID Cm Ge YALE CHS 1s CALIWA OD CL 
B. Wendell, ’o2, 1.f. 4) oko Osmo RinGy Guernsey 402.83 D3 i On—nO  O OnE 
Ge@aClarksvor, sb, we it ~ & © nw © | AK Bevenzall tem, ole Ry GG) Gy Se) SG) GT 
WielenReidsiO1. 16,1 Capt.at4 al ele ope tomo mom Nba Winslows o4s et: I “6: 6 ‘07 0; 7o) 6 
O. G. Frantz, ’03, 1b. 4 Ome STO LO mnOn le On Waddell mon.obe 4,0) 0) O71 eta AO 
A. Stillman, ’03, c.f. 3On Lt Sil Ono AG Ele Sharpeymeses dbs 4 OO On TIO MEO 
A. L. Devens, ’02, r.f. A, fey a it i we) 6G |) (ChIP Cowles, oie, Jae 30 0) ONO a a OmO 
R. Fincke, ’o1, 2b. am © © CO ue 8 © | ALINEIEIKOK, Cy 3, Os OO 6 Onn 
E. E. Coolidge, ’o1, s.s. ye ey Bs | A SONG iE PO GS © © §§ 2 
W. Clarkson, ’03, p. 31) OO Ou Le Te onlG BaiWatdsoourts A ey ie) GG) 4) GO © 
aod Hei GaRobertsony Ol, p.1 25.0 ne OOO ET 
Totals wie Go 8 oF § © — — 
Totals yi er Beep Or; she G 
Innings 7, 2 3 4 &§ 6 a 8 9 
HarvarD I ° ° ° 2 ° ° ° o—3 
Struck out by Clarkson 11, by Robertson 5. F. L. Quinby, ’o1, Yale Capt., did not play. 
JuNE 20, 1902. So.prers FIELp 
YALE HD PR Blt td PO Ca O HARVARD ab. 7. bh. tb. p.0. a &. 
H. C. Metcalf, ’o4, 2b. Hoe © BO 3 ©) I Wenrelsllh em ikijCame, 3 @ «© 8° 2 @ © 
A. Y. Wear, ’02, r.f. yoo eK OD) OS GS) | I Coley isk oF SG Oo SC F A S 
A. Barnwell, ’03, c.f. Sele lel 2 Ommon AT Stl lmanmospecrt: 4 7000; Oe Tame eT 
E. L. Cote, ’os, 1.f. yo ge yew) S| NEO en, Celi 2 GC GO © ff @ ii 
B. Winslow, ’o04, c. 4) Ot Se 3 ee eon Ga Wepkandal avorenbs yy Moh ES Rave Gy ohh Me 
R. G. Guernsey, 02, 3b., S. H. Skilton, ’o4, 2b. Ace Te OM Om 
Capt. ok te || UN DEM hias oly sate PMCS 2 Py. oye 6) 
H. B. Miller, ’o4s., s.s. 259i (O) FO Omrs eo ale Po Carrwourob 4 Ont eet tal 
H.W. Chittenden,’03s.,1b. 4 I 2 4 17 0 o| R.P. Kernan, ’03,c. me) ke) CO G a a 
J. S. Garvan, ’02, p. mo sh £ oO Gg oO — 
Totals O32 an Sune ON 27 ae LONG 
Totals SO) GE i Oy We zi 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE ° ° ° I ° ° 6 ° 7 
HarvarbD ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 o—2 


Struck out by Stillman 2, by Clarkson 1, by Garvan 2. 
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June 24, 1902. New Haven 


HARVARD a 


279 


R Hs 1 (ABA TOS ee YALE CHA RAAT POS 5. 
E. E. Coolidge, LeSenScSe GO Bw we oy 8 1S | WRC. Wigs “yin ohy, Dy LY TN MG Moho gp ~) 
B. Wendell, ’o2, Lf, Capt 5) 15 3 931 oF 10! || ALY, Wear 02, rif. mh Cy oy oy Oey i 
Cc. W. Randall, 05, Ib. 5 ot © Oi @ © || 46 beranTalh eeore Re). “i i 1! Gy. 
W. Clarkson, 03, Pp. Carlee nO meme wen Ey. ben Cotemoge lf: yu Rey Ch ker 8 Oy, ©) 
A. Stillman, 03; cits 5D we | © @& {| 1 Wires rig Cs Zt 8 Gh BB Gi © 
SSH: Skilton, 04, 2b. 4°10 sr 2) 1 | RAGS Guernsey,, 02; 3b., 
L. J. Daly, ’o3, r.f. A el peo OO) 0 Capt. 4a OOO GO LE moO 
G. P. Milne, Gis. C ae tet tees) on HE. Be Millers o4s., sis- eet 2 ae eS aA eC O 
P. Carr, ’o4, 3b. Siete tee tee 2 no: | EH. WaChittenden;;o38),1b. 410 Om Oni) 0) 0 
= J. S. Garvan, '02, p. Q GC wt 4 @ £6 
Totals CO) iis) igp DRE OY) aye Se hI RRINOSGMoR yib OC @ WO & © @ € 
Totals GL G) TES OFF TG 
Innings it 2 3 4 & 6 7 8 9 
HarvarpD I fo) 3 ° ° 3 2 I o—I10 
YALE ° ° I 2) I ° ° ° Oa 
Home runs: Stillman, Miller. Struck out by Clarkson 6, by Garvan 1, by McKelvey 1. 
June 28,1902. New York 
HARVARD CAD iy Hon (4s FOS 5 YALE CH Tes CHITA GOS (5 
Bob Coolidge, is.s-s.) 4. 5 © 0 2) 9) =r | He CeMetealfs ‘04, ob: i ah bh “Ay rust 
B. Wendell, ’02,1.f.,Capt. 4 I 2 2 2 0 o| A. Y. Wear, ’o2, rf. ye OC eh GF Or © 
C. W. Randall, ’o5, 1b. At G© © G& © wT | A Bevsngall, eg ce wy Se he Ii OA en ii 
W. Clarkson, 03, p. At Om Ome! MTOM flint Cotesosel-f. in SHS Sy By ort 
A. Stillman, ’o3, c.f. Q 8 fF 2 D9 © | Bh indles On, c 4 2 oO eg 
S. H. Skilton, ’04, 2b. BO OOn Oni i) Ra Ge Guernsey, 3bs1025 
WaCaMatthews, 05, t-f5 4) 1/2025 0) 0 0 Capt. ti, AP by by IE ae} 
G. P. Milne, a.s., c. A ® © © i A & || Ish ih AVIS eros Aan ete 2 ae O 
PaCarrOAs03Ds Ae © © © F © | IEAM Cy tbs 2 CO 6) CA® © © 
—-—- —- ee J. S. Garvan, ’o2, p. Se Ke Te AE Or BU) 
Totals yy OD UO GF Op ie F = 
Totals GS GF Gf OC POR € 
Innings I 2 2 4. 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvARD 2 ° ° ° fo) ° I 2 I—6 
YALE ° fe) ° ° fo) ° 2 33 o—S 
* Two men out when winning run was made. Struck out by Clarkson 12, by Garvan 3. 
June 18,1903. Soiprers FieLp 
HARVARD GUM Hab-On P.On dats YALE Cos Gs Vip EAS Ms Ce Od 
C. W. Randall, ’o5, 1b. 3 3 © © iy ©. Cll 1h OTN, Mele: yey GP 
Bake Stephensonsoos1. fa 4k 2) seat) On On) H.@y Metcalf704).2b; Ay Of Hela ee ro. 
W. C. Matthews, 05,s.s. 4 I 2 6 2 2 1 | A. Barnwell, ’03, c.f. Ry © GC © O ty 
WiaClarkccumogsp Captian mien G es O MG mT ule td..VVa Chittenden, O9s.,1D..4.05 Lat 2s Outen O 
A. Stillman, ’03, c.f. A C BD 9 Ty © || Up SOM ee eh a eae Py ae 
R. P. Kernan, ’03, c. A @ © OG B % Cll BE Weird tog Op (Coho 7 C1 Bh ©) 
H. D. Kernan, ’os, 1.f. a ton onto) cou Mi. Bowmany 05, p. i ey Hel 6) “Ck Key 
Pa Carr no4sab: TOU TT ar DMeeT eee te VV enViteattonssO4 ips Oy dey tr Ce Py 
E. E. Coolidge, t.s., 2b. ey © @ GW © |) ath KCoy Wel to, Out 6 On OO 
C. A. Barnes, ’04, 1.f. B Oy i ae CF ey Be) 
Totals BOs 10816927) 14,3) Lo Shevlin, o6) rf. yy © © © GC tt 
Totals Ben 8) Gf Oy ABE wy} 
Innings ie 2 3 4 D) 6 if 8 9 
HarvarpD 3 I fe) fo) I fo) fe) fo) o— 5 
YALE ° ° fe) I ° fe) I ° o—2 


* Batted for Patton in the ninth inning. 
Home run: Matthews. Struck out by Clarkson 7, by Bowman 3, by Patton 3. 


280 BASEBALL 
June 23,1903. New Haven 
HARVARD CHR, Tis, ist Jos Ga YALE ab. r. bh t.b, P.0. a. be 
C. W. Randall, "Os, iy Gg @ DO Dig © | WO OUen Co, qc: SAC ERE Sh oS 
BURKS Stephenson,’ loi vy 6 He 8h Oe O Oy 1sLC, Metcalf, ’ 04, 2b. Ey dege Koy Wap e 2) GS) 
WiC: Matthews, ’ 05,55 5 °2 3 3 4 1 © | A. Barnwell, ’03, c.f. 5 ge tg 23 Ty OmnO! 
W. Clarkson, jah Cane G © 2 < © © G || ISEWE Chittenden,’ 038s bs 4 lt OmmOn TZ) OmmG 
A. Stillman, ” 03; ¢ © kh 2 8 © ©) JERO Rourke, sSs5 3b. 5eP2O0 LT ete 0) Oma 
Rep Es Kernan, * 03, ¢ GB Cy GWG o a ue iil ask Winslow, * CynonGrs bf CG 2 BW RD © 
P. Carr; ’o4, 2 6 Ho ie Rm © | elk, Coed Oy ie Re) 6) i Pt © 
P. N. Coburn, t.s., p. Go We a TS) be) dae ley Westcott, * 03* I <6. 26. “© 0) BONO 
PN EeCoolidze iiss, 2b. 4 1 tet ono |) C. Ax Barnes, .04,)1-f: QO IPsto-wO8 4,5 Onl 
— — — — — — — W. M. Patton, ’o4, p. CYA Ke): XS), OW oh by! 
Totals 39 Io 12 13 27 15 3 | M.H. Bowman, ’os, p. 2.0, 1) ta OM mEo 
Totals 4G ( t 3 yp 4) @ 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
HarvarD I ° I 6 ° 2 ° ° Oo—I0 
YALE I ° 2 ° I ° ° I 1—6 
* Batted for Coté in the ninth inning. Struck out by Coburn 2, by Bowman 2. 
June 23,1904. Soipiers FIELD 
HARVARD Ces te CHEE ae POs, Bx Go YALE CH TS (DINE Co 
PaGarty Onna Des Capt. fy Gi ©) I © ©o | F. OBrien, ’06, s.s. Py OX ey ol SY Ai) C! 
B.K. Stephenson, Cyne & @ © 5 OMe On Galluisiamps "ob, 3b. GOR ion tor fen a 
C. W. Randall, ’o5, tb. fo @ © i © @ | Mielek Bowman, ’ Of Te TOPS) sO er S © 
WAG: Matthews, Cots 5 © O GF we i © || IRE I, Miller, ’ OAS: Cte Tiki Gi Be eh Oe OS: 
E. Fischel, ’o4, 1.f. yy oe Gee ah) - @) || Jaws oni f. ry ah Mee Ow Gj > © 
A. E. McCarty, 07; Ae 4 Oo © © © © © | EEWE Chittenden, c. Sty 1 b..39 Ol On On 7 Ono: 
H.V. Greenough, logs ts 3 © & & © © © | BL Whoo, 04, C. , Capt. 3) oe Ke) ) GIS) ye OD 
lel 1D), Kernan, ’ 05, 2b. © © © © G& § HO | Gok Berens, 04, rf. 2 On let 4 OmMOmnO 
P. N. Coburn, t.s., p. A TF © © © 8 i | Ie We Veen, li, jo Ti) (OOF OMS Ou ste nO 
Cae BellStssep- 25 CO) 10: Oso Onto 
Totals By eG Oe DY @) 
Totals Ory) BY bs By GY ee 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Wh & 9 
HarvarD ° ° 4 ° I ° ° ° x—5 
YALE I ° ° ° ° I ° os 
Struck out by Coburn 7, by Bell 7, by fice 
June 28,1904. New Haven 
YALE CHE Tis DID TAD POS Ga HARVARD ab. Fi bho tb. Po. a. 
F. O’Brien, ’06, s.s. 5 &§ © © § #8 © | ID Chie Oassn, Capt. De Orn Tsk tee Cee tee 
(Gs Huiskamp, eG" 3b. Me Ga GE aE) || ABS Stephenson, GE. Yoicte O05 2 om & 
H. B. Mil ler,’ O4SsACitE A i OB BD © © || (Cy Wo lRevaclill, "os, 1b. 4) OF) Del Oe OunC 
E. L. Coté, ’os, Lf A 8 2 F & o& © | WEG. Matthews, * Opes 2h (Ge GC) ©  # © 
M. H. Bowman, ’ Oy, “i im BD WP © % © | Id, seanel, "04, Lf. Aer yao) Ue eel ao 
CEA: Barnes, ’ Odnrets jt Gh BD © © || Agia. McCarty, ’ 07, of 4) On I ba OnmCmo 
BEAM A Obes 5 © © © F S © || IELW, Greenough, ’ O5,r. Sh MOL AY RP a a a 
EISW. Chittenden,/Grs.51b.13) OO) 22 Onn Tm eld D secrnansog seo by 3° 0 OF ye (6550 
D. F. MacKay, 0b, p- XO O&O © OG H © | 12 INL Copia mcm 4 OO ~ 0 TT -TS6 
Totals ey (G3) i, DEP a) Totals 32 tri 8" YT S45 72% 19 
Innings u 2 3 4 & 6 Gi & 9 
YALE I ° ° ° ° 4 I ° x—6 
HARVARD ° ° ° ° ° ° I ° o—I 
Struck out by Coburn 2, by MacKay 7. 
Juty 2, 1904. New York 
HARVARD Ca th UHR TN Os Bh. 0: ALE CHB tis (ARIA AYO Cb 
C. W. Randall, ’os, 1b. A D3) Oh tse Tt tall OLBriensmoousiss AO) ONO) Go eS umn 
IPaCarrs 04, 3b.» Capt. Be) On FON Os om ons Cadduiskampyroosebs 4 Om 0) (On 8203 EO 
B. K. Stephenson, 106, Cee 4 oT ee Dees oon Lab uViillermouanuctts AP FON io so) Vat: Eel O 
WiiG: Matthews, ’ 05) 8. S34) tse 0S cee le Cotemog lity SSO tl ty ONO 
E. Fischel, ’o4, Lf. Ki OG 8 by oO © © | IML JEL Bowman, Ol, A i We) © a Gy © 
ANE: McCarty, 07; Ae im G& o © © ©! CA, Barnes, ’ 04, rf, Die Richi Ro SE ah 5S 
Eb VEG erninn Bu CC FD ff © | BhiiinloyteiionOjim G © fF & 4 A © 
PSN, Coburn.t.s., ps Se © @ © F © | TRL Chittenden, CHWs Sey ie) © TO) Te Go 
H. D. Kernan, ’o5, 2b. 3.0 1 Lee One aHalViackaya, *06, p. Oe Mey fey is) St 
Totals Gor Gi iO) i} OF, HIG} Totals XY fo) WA Wy OY sw 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HarvArD 2 ° 2 H ° ° ° ° x— 


Struck out by Coburn 


2, by MacKay 2 


BASEBALL 281 
JUNE 22,1905. Soipiers FIeLp 
HARVARD GO. To OR tiOs P.O. Gr Ce YALE GO. Ta DRO pion as 
H. D. Kernan, "05, Lf. 5 0 © 0 rt 0 o | -C.A, Barnes, L.s., pat Gi) Tee) EE 
C. R. Leonard, "08, 3b. SeOn eT eloNgm upon | E.O-Brien nob; 3.8. A FOr BOT yOumeQmuny 
BS Ke Stephenson, CGUse 8 © © © Fe Py © || elma, 4 078+ 3b. ie Wey Be RE I $G) 
W. C. Matthews, ’ Roly Ry ee a ee E. L. Coté, "05, Lf. oC ©). TO, Be, 
C. W. Randall, ’o5, rb., CG Huiskamp, cO6, cst Be PO) inate eo 
Capt. 3-0) f . 0) 12).0 oc) | M.H: Bowman, oss,, 1b., eatyby tA 
W. D. Dexter, 07, Caf. R 2 OO T © mi Capt 4 Ole OGG. 1 20 
A. E. McCarty, "07, ref. “HO OF O.P © © || By Ge Crm yp ole) A OO MO n3 eae yo 
Wels bradbunysO6,2by 3) .On) ta) 5) 10) CoE Chapin, 078-5 c R O.O' © F © © 
P. N. Coburn, .s., p. BuO MONNO NEO: OO) ha Vien acksons7obs:up. A © © © & BB © 
Totals @. © A A YG Totals Sey 8: Ap SB OS 
Innings I 2 a) 4 5 6 7 8 9 OM 
HarvarpD ° I ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o—1I 
YALE I ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o—!I 
* Kinney out, hit by batted ball. Struck out by Coburn 6, by Jackson 8. 
June 27,1905. New Haven 
YALE ab, r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. ee HARVARD ab, r. bh. tb. p.0. a e 
GUA. Barnes, L.s., Cf. A 8 i m3 © © | TsbiD, icone, opis i & & WO O o 
F. O’Brien, 06, S.S. At Tet; oO eT C whl conards ’08, 3b. Ry @) Gr ce he 
G. Kinney, ’ 078-5 3b. Te US BO TG! RR aA BN I Eye Stephenson, Hels 2a PE EG 
E. L. Coté, ’ OS; LF. 3) r 0 082) (0) 0) |) W.'C. Matthews, 105,88. 4. 0,8 -¥° I 0 1 
C. Huiskamp, ’06, r.f. (te So err O cn On| CanVVa Randall ose x bes 
M. H. Bowman, °O5S., TDs, Capt. Ti BO AS FEES KS UC) 
Capt. A Oo kt Biv © © | EO Gran eyyss § © O&O © 4% © © 
ALG: cone 707, 2D: ye 36 FE Dg |) RIE Schoenfuss, c. sa oOo © 8 ® © © 2 
C. H. Chapin, ’o07s., c. Bao OmtOme 1 OmED TW Dextera 07, C. M, GO fe) 88 Gh GE yy 
F. V. Jackson, ’o6s., p. Sra Ol cO 4 0 | A. E. McCarty, ’o7t o CO © © Ce 
a ee W..F. Bradbury, 06,2b. "200 2 92050 5) 2 
Teil 33 7 +6 10 27 13° 4 PRN Coburn, 14s. ps 3 Om OOF OES Oo 
Totals ay oy EP ES bye mg; 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 W 8 9 
YALE ° ° ° 2 2 3 ° ° x7 
HarvarpD I ° ° fo) fo) fe) I ° o—2 


* Batted for Greenough in ninth.  } Batted for Dexter in ninth. 


JUNE 21, 1906. 


YALE ao. T. vA. tapi. Ga. €: 
F. O’Brien, "06, S'sifi Capt 4uerOn 6279 oe eke a3 oT 
Cc. Huiskamp, 06, r.f. ae Cae ae OO 
G. Kinney, ’ 78-5 3b. My A IE POL AO ie 
P. C. Smith, ’06, (He fy, GE BI gin Sh fo) 
A. G. Camp, ’ 07, 2b. Pu, Woy oy ek eh ahh" cae) 
EenV. Jackson; .06s., Ib, 4 O° 2, P2TA + 11770 
lm WaMiaddenscovss Ife 450) © 6 290 
ciewAs De) Ones O8Sey Cm MA On 259 26 32/410 
C. H. Meyer, ’07, p Ki Op Oh Me J 7e & 
Totals Yo Bia) th Dl ile 

Innings I 2 ? 

YALE ° ° 2 

HarvarD ° I ° 


SotprierRs FIELD 


Struck out by Coburn 4, by Jackson 1. 


Struck out by Castle 6, by Meyer 3. 


HARVARD CHES Tis UBD TAD Soho Ch 
C, R. Leonard, 08, 3b. Om Caen Keon on KO 
Bak; Stephenson, ’06, Ib., 
Capt. Ry Gis We ah 5) GY 
J. D. Pounds, ’08, r.f. Fim cy sy GE ey 
W. D. Dexter, ' °o7, Lif, 4eOr Lo, JO Mele (Om IO: 
J. W. Simons, ’ 09, S.S. A AGROL, oT 83" 62a 0 
H. McCall, "09; 2b. Gh wich Pion oy hh ea 
I 12, Currier, ’ 09, € eee ule Tena. 6O 
Cc. W. Harvey,’ 09, c.f. SO; SOL OlNeT =O" oO 
A. L. Castle, ’06, p. Seo 1 SI “oO ne. 6 
Totals BOu elie Se Sal eT Qa D 
4, 5 6 7 8 9 
° ° ° I ° o—3 
° ° ° ° ° o—!I 
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BASEBALL 


June 26, 1906. New Haven 


YALE ab. r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. @ HARVARD CHR, ts UAE ARGOS CeO: 
F. O’Brien, ’06,s.s., Capt. 4 o 1t I 2 4 1 | C.R. Leonard, ’08, 3b. Pio ese SRK CS) 
C. Huiskamp, ob, rf. AO m H Gk © © | BES Stephenson, "Ob, Cis 
G. Kinney, ’o7s., 3b. Go ie ey Ge ZY whe Cc Cape Leo yd 3h Sy CY 
P. C. Smith, ’06, c.f. a oO © © A # © | wwe D. Dexter, 07, If. 5250 0) NOP e3s LOMO 
F. V. Jackson, ’o6s., iy w © S 8 ®! © © |) db IDL Iowiacks, 08, rate if 40” OURO! 80:7 OO 
J. W. Madden, ’ Hinks A © © @ © © © | 15. 12 Coie! 09, ¢. T © 0: OO 52a Teer 
A. G. Camp,’ 7, ab. fh Ge ae Eh aE gh |, COONS Harvey, ’o9, c.f. 350/904 OmRO nOmnO 
sbeAS Ds Jones, *O8s., C. A oh HD BG © Si I Jeb lelwee % 09, I 4o OO O45 3 sOMme 
J. A. Parsons, ’o9, p. A © @ R @ © © || dee Simons, ’ 09, S.S. RY tol Hey fo) Ajo ih 
ee a a ee H. McCall, ’og, 2 2 te 2 3 eee 
Totals a 9 8 @ Bo 1H ANIL. Castle, 06, p. PW ih <C ey ee Oi © 
Totals EV Py ee TP CELE G? ©) 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 Wy ro 9 IO 
YALE ° ° I ° I ° ° ° ° I—3 
HarvARD ° ° ° ° ° ° D ° ° o—2 
* Two out when winning run was scored. Struck out by Castle 2, by Parsons 3. 
JuNE 20,1907. Soiprers FIELD 
HARVARD Cilks Ps TABI NOS Ch YALE ab. r. bh. tb. p.0. a &. 
C. R. Leonard, ’08, 3b. & © 8 2 A & ww } Cosh Cheysimn, 4 78.5 I. ie Fe Wer ser ey Gr DS 
T. Briggs, ’09, 1b. fe ie © O Cy sh OI bs Madden, ’ Opry Ra 7h (Gl ar GC! Gy Ch S 
E. P. Currier, ’o9, c. RB © «© & 9&7 © © | Colman Ce »3b., Capta4 90 tel er TO. 
W. D. Dexter, ’07, 1.f., Ib, Jak, 1D). Jones, Weckiates fi “Sue oh By @ 8 @ 
Capt i ) By 6) 5h Fe) |) ANGER (een, 07, 2 Ri oy ae Hoy Sy GY iS) 
iH: MeCall, "09, 2b. fy O- Gb @ go OPES Cushing, | 08, rb. hy Moy Gi PLE Gy  & 
J. W. Simons, ° 09, S.S. 3.0 © £ ® 8 © | ee Bs Gare, 07; ef. ce Ach Key he MAL 
C. W. Harvey, ’o9, c By ey sty Cr Bee Oa) 1e5 1s Williams, ’o8s., Sissy, 3) (Ou. T (elo eeeaO 
Bebe Danasnogwl ft 2 ONO MOM OME TO: nC. HaVianVileck soon p hCG, Gre vi i 
J. D. Pounds, ’o8, r.f. Torro o0o0 of eee 
N. K. Hartford, ’09, p yO © © % ~) © Totals 3300) 6 mORoss TAS 
Totals v8 OQ GF Go m F 
Innings Z 2 2 4 & 6 7 8 9 Io 
HarvarpD ° ° fo) ° ° fe) fe) I ° I—2 
YALE ° ° ° fo) ° fo) I ° ° o—I 
* One out when winning run was scored. Struck out by Hartford 5, by VanVleck 6. 
June 25,1907. New Haven 
YALE CAD, (Rs CAP HB GO Ce O HARVARD CMD tits Cblis ISOS PRO. 2 E 
IS ID, Yenes, nts 5 2 TH 4 9 @ | GI& Leonard, 08, 3b. [Bae ey RHEE OF 
J. J. Clifford, ’o8s., c.f. hm sb OF oh © © || Ah, likely 09, 1 Ay #1). Sa pete Ome t 
Colman Cres Ceine G 8 @ GO uw G m | IIe, Currier, * 09, ¢ 3 0) it es ae tetO 
W. S. Cushing, ’08, rb. he) O Oi © | Lolo, GAG 10, Oy Oo monn Tamer 
A. G. Camp, “07, 2b. Gy oy Gy 5), OF @e|| Up ID, Ione, Cay I) 6) tet) Oeromnro 
J Wa Madden, 07s) Uf) 41) T elo Omnon | mW.) DS Dexter moze lies 
CA GaVVilliaimSsmO8S:ic.5 t/a oe ne OT Capt. SO 10, 6:0, 855 (Ono 
W. B. Church, ’o7, r.f. Aa 2 oo OmmOn |mEuNic@alle "09, 2b. 4) LO, 0: 60) aga COmrS 
C. H. Meyer, ’07, p Coie ah ih ©). oh woh) WE ate Dana, ’o9, ref. 4) [Omgt. Oe wr ieeOmEO 
J. W. Simons, ’ 09, 8.5. 4. 1) 1 "lip omo 
Totals Bo TAs 2527 7 Nan Ke artiord moos p toys Kole Toe oy oy 
D. C. Brennan, "o7, p B30) 0) XO Souet ao 
D. O. Slater, ’o8, p. 2. Tee als ot} 
C. W. Harvey, ’og, c.f. tt Tk Gh CG O 
L. W. Pritchett, ’o8+ Oe 78 ser Gy Gc © 
Totals Gil (he A) OYA Ato GF 
Innings if 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2 7 I 3 fo) I fo) ° Ly! 
Harvarp I fo) I fe) fe) fo) fe) fe) 4—6 


* Batted for Howe in ninth. 


t Batted for Harvey in ninth. 
Struck out by Slater 2, by Brennan 1, by Meyer 3. 


Home runs: Kinney, Williams, Church. 


HARVARD 
C. R. Leonard, ’o8, 3b. 
T. Briggs, ’09, 1b. 

. P. Currier, ’o9, c. 
W. D. Dexter, ’07, I.f., 


apt. 
H. McCall, ’o9, 2b. 
ions Danasiooun- ts 
J. W. Simons, ’og, s.s. 
N. K. Hartford, ’o9, p. 
C. W. Harvey, ’og, c.f. 


Totals 


Innings 
Harvarp 
YALE 


* Church out in fifth for cutting third base. 


HARVARD 

C. R. Leonard, ’08, 3b., 
Capt. 

H. McCall, ’o9, 2b. 

C. W. Harvey, ’og, c.f. 

R. H. Aronson, ’10, r.f. 

Ger, Wanigan, 10, lf 

E. P. Currier, ’o9, c. 

W. G, Carlisle, ’08, c. 

J. W. Simons, ’og, s.s. 

F. A. Harding, ’og, 1b. 

N. K. Hartford, ’og, p. 


Totals 
Innings 


HARVARD 
YALE 


Struck out by Hartford 12, by 


YALE 

T. A. D. Jones, ’08s., 1b., 
Capt. 

T. Dines, ’08, 2b. 

F. J. Murphy, ’10, I.f. 

C. G. Williams, ’o8s., 3b. 

E. A. G. Wylie, ’o8s., c. 

H. M. Wheaton, ’ogs., c.f. 

J. J. Clifford, ’o8s., r-f. 

G. C. Fels, ’ogs., s.s. 

C. E. VanVleck, ’o9, p. 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 


* Murphy out, hit by batted ball. 


BASEBALL 


June 29,1907. New York 


Ch TR WHT GOS Cs Ge 
Zi ON OH” Dh Stel a ht 
GB Gp Ab Be Gy Ke) 
510 Set? 6" -O: 0 
400 OM EON oN 10: 0 
a gel a OM 2 TO 
Cy Pie pe Si! RP Kee WO) 
Oye Dk 4 ee eA ee, 
AES Ie SRT Se 1-0 
Sy Ol Om Oln OOO 
SAme7 UT T OOO TOMS 

I 2 3 

fo) 3 fe) 

fe) ° ° 


YALE 

T. A. D. Jones, ’o8s., c. 
J. J. Clifford, ’o8s., c.f. 
G. Kinney, ’07s., 3b., Capt. 
W. S. Cushing, ’08, 1b. 
A. G. Camp, ’07, 2b. 

J. W. Madden, ’o7s., I.f. 
C. G. Williams, ’o8s., s.s. 
WaBa Church 07, rf; 
C. H. Meyer, ’o07, p. 

C. E. VanVleck, ’og, p. 


Totals 


Struck out by Hartford 5, by Meyer 1, by VanVleck 3. 


June 18, 1908. 


ab. r. bh. tb. p.o. a. e 
g ¥ 2D © ® © 
AO OSG LH BO 
mh Tha by SY 6 Gh © 
A Sh Gh st She 
ys O§ © & © © 
5 ©) © © WH g © 
Cy Ch Ch Fo GC) © 
@ ie Gow G HF Ss 
3  % Be a © 
Gg Oo © © © Gi ce 
MS. BMS CeO ae 

Zi 2 g 
2 I 2 
) fo) 


JUNE 23, 1908. 


a.b. 


ts CHE TH Has CeO: 
Ae ee DL Lie SON © 
Set een 2) Om ag CO 
ano OF Oly 25 O10 
A One S622. Tet 
A OmnO Oem sail nn tO 
SiemOruel ° 1)" *2" 26:70 
PEs ih bh SE oye Te) 
PY toy Woe Mee I GH alo} 
3) Om ONO mn On m4, LO 
OXy ehh fe) De AUN Io) 

I 2 3 

I ° fe) 


So.tpiers FIELD 


° 


4 
eo) 
° 
H.H 


YALE 
T. A. D. Jones, ’o8s., c., 


H. M. Wheaton, ’ogs., r.f. 


J. J. Clifford, ’o8s., c.f. 
H. H. Jones, ’o8s., p. 
C. E. VanVleck, ’og, p. 
R. S. Rose, ’o9, p. 

S. H. Philbin, ’10, 1b. 
G. C. Fels, ’ogs., s.s. 


Totals 
6 7 


i 
° ° ° 

° I ° 
. Jones 1, by Rose 5. 


New Haven 


HARVARD 

C. R. Leonard, ’08, 3b., 
Capt. 

H. McCall, ’og, 2b. 

C. W. Harvey, ’og, c.f. 

R. H. Aronson, ’1o, r.f. 

C. L. Lanigan, ’1o, I.f. 

E. P. Currier, ’09, c. 

J. W. Simons, ’og, s.s. 

F. A. Harding, ’og, 1b. 

Si lp blicks; aos) ps 


Totals 


6 


it 
fe) 2 


[@) 


HO 
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ag 


POW HAAAARA 


bh. tabs pod. 


HOOHOOOCOOOR 
HOROOOOR HK & 
POHOOOOH HH 
_ 
COOH HNHNAKA 
WHORPONDOKOWA 
CODDDKROHOW® 


n 


Home run: Simons. 


s 
Ss 
30 
s 
Cy 


. BA, tb. p.0. 


ml 


Lal 
RFOOOCOCOOONHO 


WHNHOHDAHAA HH 
O0O000OF HF PHHH 
HHHHOOOR OWN 
*"O00000N000 
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Struck out by VanVleck 3, by Hicks 7. 


284 BASEBALL 
June 27,1908. New York 
HARVARD Ells Te CHES TAR DI > YALE | ab. T. Oh. t:D. p.0. a. € 
C. R. Leonard, ’o8, 3b., T.A. D. jones, ’08s., 1b., c., Bey 
Capt. pie CF BY eG) Be Gi Capt. BT 03h nat SSaisiy eb 
H. McCall, 09), 2b. A On ey fie re OG) | BR Dines, 708, 2b. 4 LF bee 2 co 
Cc. W. Harvey,’ 09, Se, 9 © 7 6 B® © ol Bele Murphy, "To, Lf. 5 OF A250 Jomo 
R. H. Aronson, ’10, r.f. i i UA, SS || (GG Williams, ZO8si3De 3) 2, eS LO 
T. Briggs, ’o9, I BO w mw im 2 “@ | PAG Kite chy eain B © i a oO 2 
. W. Simons, ’og, s.s. aA © e © ® 8 F | UL Ish Mellen. ‘om, i A J 30) On OF RE On 8O 
E. P. Currier, "09, c. 3.0 © © 6 2 © | W.aPi Bomar, 08s.) x.f I {O- jO. OMG ™ (Orme 
N. K. Hartford, ’ 09, P- 2 10 © 6 1 © | J.J. Clitord, 08s., of. 4, OC, Lies LOmEO 
Sos Hicks; ~ 10, Dp. moe © © © 8 © || CAC Web con, as 4, a eel ee 
C. L. Lanigan, ’10, Lf. y BF CG @ Ww CG ©) Cola, VanVleck, 709, D ‘ep Ms eNO Re D 
SS SS SS = R. S. Rose, ’o09, p. tee ey “GY oO) Ye 
Totals Gy 6) 1G) 1) Oy wy O || TEL IEE \@aes, Ske’ i GO G8 & © OD © 
Totals Rie NG) A, OL GZ 
Innings Gi 2 g 4 5 6 7 & 9 
HarvarbD ° ° 6 2) ° ° ° I k= ® 
YALE ° ° ° 2 I I ° fe) i==§ 


* Batted for Rose in the ninth. Homeruns: Aronson, Williams. Struck out by Hicks 4, by VanVleck 1. 


June 24,1909. So.piers FIELD 


HARVARD CHG, ths RiP IRs Did Cs YALE G0. To. ORot.0. P.O. Gon Cx 
C. L. Lanigan, "IO, 3b. A oe © © © D® 2 |) Gale, VanVleck, foontt eps : CUE ot ome Samet 
C. W. Harvey, loosest 5 enh ££ © © | Gels,” O98., 8.8, oe aie ee Oe 
E. P. Currier, ’ 09, Cy Ce A © © Oy wT © | ol. WMinpoz, Io, Cote ee (ee aes ar Oa a 
Ae Wave Simons, ’ 09, S.S. my isp Showy Sy Gy one ll) MDs Jefferson, ’09, I LE ieneye Cr sy oS 
R.H. Aronson, ST Osmsts 2 8 % © © © © | WES oem, © Io, 3b. oS Os at Ge OUmEO. 
ide, ah Dana, 09, I.f. iO © © GQ SG wl 1 1 ikaclaea, “i, Ojo, iweek He ele sy 4S 
T. Briggs, ’09, 1b. i ek © © RY © O | Wolsb Mallory, 09, Lf 4 10, (03 tons lomo 
N. K. Hartford, 09, p x») SF © © © G-| INA Rane" 098., PE ey WG) 1 Gf Key 
S. T. Hicks, "lo, Dp. OS a ae Gh ee tl) ees Sweeney, ” "09, € i park CF 2D SO 
C. B. McLaughlin, ’11,2b. 3 © 2 2 1 5 © || A. R. Merritt, ’o9s., p. SY Gruke: Yep i 4 “© 
D. Crocker, ’10* © © © © © © ©| S Js Philbin, ’ honmate ue © © 2 © 
R. Haydock, ’10f 2 00000 0f meee eee 
SSS SS SS iS SS Totals OS Ph GF 3 SOR 
‘Totals wv 8 © © 33 mm 
Innings I 2 3 4 § 6 G & 9 IO 
Harvarp ° ° ° ° ° ° I I I—3 
YALE ° I ° ° fe) I ° ° Oh 
* Crocker ran for Hartfordin theseventh. + Haydock ran for Crocker in the seventh. 
¢ Two out when last run was scored. Struck out by Hartford ro, by Hicks 4, by Merritt 3, by VanVleck 3. 
JuNE 29, 1909. New Haven 
YALE Bobs Ws Wlir lh ibn Co Ce HARVARD GOT Ohy Pls PROM Aven 
Sp lel Philbin, * LO Cs AO PF BB 8 a. @ | Colby Werner, "To, 3b. PCs ORE WS. By 
GaGa Hels O98., 8.8. my MO GG Be a ate oy i) (A Harvey, ’ Oy cate IID. Bi VIE SE (SIO 
F.J.Murphy,’to,c.f.,Capt.4 © © o 2 o 1 | E,P. Currier,’ 09, ¢. see Oo O OG BF L © 
Heke Jefferson, ’ 09,1 A ONC ONTO ON On| Je VVnoimonssa 09, 8.8. Ap On le eo 
W. S. Logan, 10, 3b. ye Oh TES RABE Aronson, ” 10, r.f, eee fi AEG Cy CS) 
1f5i8l Mallory, ’ 09, L.f. YO oO © 1) © oi) 18.8 Dana, ’ 09, Lf. 4 Ot OO 
Any Coteyaui iat: 12 te OmmOn pel bricessoon dps pues) 2G HE MEGY Ge): 
DAs Cushman, ” 09, My  y BP oy @ We B Gi \il CLR McLaughlin, ’ Boy YC W@W © t G © 
C.E. VanVleck,’o9,p.,rf.3 I 2 2 2 4 ©, S. I. Hicks, ’10, p. 2) 0: 10, OC Same 
A. R. Merritt, ’ogs., p. ee IS SO CP eS 
Totals ° i yy ale) 
Totals Be th Gf 3 Dp 7 = ul . 
Innings Vi 2 3 § 6 7 8 9 
YALE ° fo) ° 8 ° I ° sul 


Struck out by VanVleck 2, by Merritt 2, by Hicks 7. 


BASEBALL 


JULY 3, 1909. 


YALE GB. Ts Oh t.Dp0. Ga. e. 

S. HH: Philbin, ’ 10; C; CRON foe aeercme 2) 76 
G. C. Fels, ’ O98.; 8.8, Vis ay He AS) 
Ea JeViunphy.s10, ci Captys2 it TOON TO 
E. F. Jefferson, ’ 9, I tb. i Sh fe Ve GO DAS 
W. S. Logan, ’ 10, 3b. Q= OMe ley. Tamvoee Ie 30) 
Cr. VanVleck, ’ Or sayy Og, Gy Ge Re Ne) 
J. H. Mallory, ’ ’09, Lf. GO ey © EF co 
J. P. Sweeney, ’ 709, F r.f. tO) 6) Ge Gr kh 
A. R. Merritt, ’ 098., P. me 1 I © RR BS 
T. A. Cushman, ’09,2b, 4 0 0 0 173 6 
Totals me i ANY NY Jay GP 
Innings i 2 & 4 

YALE ° ° ° ° 

HarvarbD ° ° I ° 


Homeruns: VanVleck, McLaughlin. 


JUNE 21, IgIo.. 


NOS 
co 
on 


New York 


HARVARD Cas Th Cir WA DOs Ch G 
C. L. Lanigan, ” "10, 3b. ie pee) Hitrle 
C. W. Harvey, ’ 09, c.f. Pe Hols Gay hE Oey Yor se) 
E. P, Currier,’ 095 C5 Cants 4.0 ie) BOum2a ay oT 
J. W. Simons,’ 09, 8.8. Le DKSye LY Gh yy Greg 
R. He Aronson, ’ Wee Bae A ae 
By Te Dana, oe 40 Oot Done Og nT 
eb igBS, ’09, I A Olms 2 eel La Onn 1 
INGKG Hartford, ’ 09, p- 2. 10 8O) MOmNIe sla ao 
S.. 1. Hicks, 210, p. yh yy i a Cf sy 
Qn 1s, Millenieialbin, ios B38 a A DO i 

Totals Gi} G1 mp) ay le) 


5 6 a 8 9 IO 


(ome) 
ies) 

| 
nA 


Struck out by Merritt 5, by Hartford 3, by Hicks 8. 


New Haven 


YALE Cas ti ie (AR jRn Ch O HARVARD Clas Ps WHE AEDs (Pa CB 
PSB: Badger, ” ig SHE Joie ters (ele, ee Teor PA Rocerssmilrn cote 3S « GO & 26 & 
W. S. Logan, ’10, > 3b. wot Gy ge} ae) (COS IM irellin, sei, 2 © © @O © HH t 
F. J. Murphy, ’1o, 1b. 5 OP OD A So © |) IBA Wein IM Mies “ep joy, Te Tere t > Spanien so. nO 
A. EB. Tommers,” £3, Dey 3) Te Tie tt) £4 6 S. C. Boyer, 10, p. One OmnOm Ou lk + OlmeI 
S. F. Freeman, ’ II, p.* A © 8 a ge Te AEE Minot, TT c © Lv 2 O © © 
OLE. McIntyre,’ TOSS 2 DA Ne Seen Que |S. Le -ticksar Tor bs Hf ah te) bby Loy 5% 
S. H. Philbin,’ 10, c. , Capt. Qe Qaeda eo! eon Ri Ss Potter 12..2D. Feo 1) ae RY BR GH Be 
H, W. Carhart, ’ 125C: QS 2) © Git @ w i] VS jb, Werte,” 10, 3b., 
A. L. Corey, ’11, rf. Ey OE SEG) Koy) i) Capt. DO mere Sees belo 
J. B. Stevens, LS. alike Ou a23 1.2) 0) 10) GG: BP. Gardner, 10, rf: rn Ci Rk © ~ S 
H. N. Merritt, ’12, s.s. Aimee Tee ee? ree One 3) ala Se Marshall, ’ IO, S.s. 6 On © 3 2  p 
= = W. B. Young, ’ 13; C. By Gy) Te) vy BG 
Totals Bote ts 1 S27 TOM eRe Ge Babsonser2sil-t. {Ome aee Teen ORO 
Totals BG © Th Oe, ame 
Innings I a3 4 & 6 Vi 8 9 
YALE ° 4 8 ° ° ° ° ° x—I12 
HarvarpD ° ° ° I ° 3 ° I o—s 
* Ran for Philbin in second and third innings. + Batted for Boyer in ninth. 
Struck out by McLaughlin 1, by Long 2, by Tommers 1, by Freeman 2. 
JuNE.23, 1910. Sopiers FIELD 
HARVARD Ae, fe Ae tOUp.0. a. e. YALE CAD Vi CRIA (Os 5 
CyB: McLaughlin, ’11, 1b. al Teese) ae bb. Badger, ” Hit, CHG Ji By RO Oh SY) 
R. S. Marshall, 10, s.s. Zon culo wiaam2) sete) W.iS) Logan, 10, ” 3b. AY Oi, OORT -EEY.O 
(5,105 Lanigan, ’ TOs 3D-, Ree Murphy, ’ Io, 1b. HY we Toe oh me he) 
Capt. Ome gee eee 2 elo. Ee Eni bin iO,cy.Capte: 4atO wel stent OumO 
R. S. Potter, ’12, 2b. Ano tage 2e 24 O) || S..E. Breeman, rr Qo Wo 2 GO © cr 
Seelis Hicks,” 10, p- DEOMtOM TOMO 4) sO ||2O OTs McIntyre, ’ LOS: 2D50 3 Oe Og mien Te eLO. 
G. P. Gardner, *10, r.f. OC OumoOumi a Tet ueeAni. Coreystt. tt; ei La ig 20. Gr -On HO 
W. M. Minot, 11, Le Beat atten 2e oO) On|) Ja Be Stevens, Le 8. 5 lt. 248 © OG MH R oO 
W. B. Young, ’13, c DO -.© il , “si ter |e king Merritt, ’ 12, S.S. Gt LOjanO SEO, eae eLe eT 
epea Carey ctisre-ts aCe OC) Onn 2 Oo wo) ino. Le Murfey, “ios. +) Ds GQ O'S O 4 wo 
AN wis, Je Woke, iyo  ) @) toy Cy C) fy bk 
Totals DS PR ya awh = Or 
Totals go Di A PP a 
Innings he 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HARVARD I 2 fo) fe) fe) fo) fo) fe) xXx—3 
YALE fo) fo) fe) ° ° fe) 2 fo) o—2 


* Ran for Philbin in the fourth. 


Struck out by Hicks 4, by Tommers 4. 
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BASEBALL 


June 28, IgIo. 


New Yorxk 


YALE a.b.r. bh. tb. p.0. a. e HARVARD ab. f. bh. t.b. p.0. a. Cs 
P. B. Badger, 711, c.f. Gu © @ @ OG © |] Qk Wdlaraiin tam, — © SG © 1g? @ © 
W. S. Logan, ’ lo, ” 3b. an oe DF B & BF Cll ROG Weill het 8 Hf Gm wk © 
F. J. Murphy, ’10, rb. Boe O ay, © © || (G, Joy lletepiy eS Glos 
/Vldeish (Korie gi A} © © O OG GF Capt. i le tee ines eh 
O15, Wis isp, Aeon, 9 um BB O © oo GF i ING Potter,” 12, 2b. 4. Do Te or eer 
ADU Corey, tits rt: L © © © © © © | & Weide,” 10, p. 4h 3P 202 Eeeeseo 
J. B. Stevens, Lis. plete SR Ah Se Sie oe Yorn, || ACE es Gardner, TOs hak. 5 Sheer Fleet ose. 
H.N. errs 12, 8.s. RG H om i & © | We Win iii te Ie 5 Orig sari Ro mee 
Spek lanileyimn, Teves, G « oF 8 f fy © |i WEiL Young, 13. c 4 0. PTI) Te ae 
—- — — — — — Jabs Carryarr, ct 4° OPO" NO ek eo 
Totals Ry Hiey Ge SEE Sha Oe | eS Se 
Totals 38) 9) 14016) 25, 16mmnO 
Innings i 2 & 4 5 6 Gy 9 
YALE ° I I 2 fe) ° ° I-19 
HarvarD fo) I 4 I fo) 3-9 
* One out when winning run was scored. Struck out by Tommers 3, by Hicks 4. 
June 20,1911. New Haven 
HARVARD Pld, Ti WADA, D> Ce YALE a.b, r. bh. t.b. p.0. a be 
RaG. Babson, ’ 12s lets Be m2 ATE © @O]| MIL Com, me Gin, §¢§ £ & RS © © 
J. Re Desha; “125/s:s: 2% © © © m A wT il, Le ibibkke” 11, cf. ch ge 18 2) Wer “eh 
R. S. Potter, ’ 12, 2b. BF 8 & 8 G oll dessh Stevens, t.s., Lf. 4 O10 50" "2500S 
C.B. McLaughlin, ’ ietotes A. Stilwell, ” IIS., 8.8. bY Ney (GP He PY 4H OD 
Capt. {oy ge EF ie) On jas Reilly, ’ 128. ibs A LOO ONTO mt aO 
CaHannspie tbs 5 Ome l One lOmin WaGaiickece, a1. obs ‘Ao MOR 2 952 15S ae aE 
R. B. Wigglesworth, ’ ENG Merritt, ° 12, 3b. BN On ie Tan Ow oO 
c.f. “uO © © 8 © © |) Ia Ih. Wielka AOS ce, 250; Vis sy SOMES 
H. T. Gibson, ’ "12, 3b. ve oy 5 i key OI MER WIE Carhart, plonice I ‘0; $17) 1 oo ao 
H. E. Reeves, ’12, c. ZO lees eT On an Elartwellecr2 eps fs oh OC wi ep PD © 
H. A. Sexton, ire p. “i @ &  R XR oS |] Cais Chops, see be Mow Ntele oy Sy XS), 
SS SS SS B: He Scott; 135 p: I) 50) OO ™= Ome Teo 
Totals Gs OG 09 Ol OF TH i — 
Totals 29.) 52) ay, ere S mee 
Innings i 2 3 4 § 6 Wr 8 9 
HarvarbD 2 ° 2 ° I ° 3 ° x—8 
YALE ° fo) ° ° fo) 2 ° fo) o—2 
* Batted for Hartwell in fifth, Home runs: Potter, McLaughlin. Struck out by Hartwell 3, by Scott 3, 
by Sexton 2. 
JUNE 23,1911. Soxpiers FIELD 
HARVARD ab, r. bh. tb. p.0. a. ee YALE a.b, r. bh. t.b. po. a e. 
Rae: Babson, ’ Tate 4a 2) 4 OmmOn Ad. Goreysuraiinn Capt Sila Om Om mO—EIG 
J. R. Desha, ’ ‘12, S.S. Sie 1.0, Ommr2 r wee a eee. Badger, ’ II, 2b. 2) Ol 0. eOrm Tl) Our 
R. S. Potter, ’12, 2b. 3) ee ee ee Teron AT Gross, * 1D), caf. 3) 0) On 10 sO Nn OIEO 
GoB: McLaughlin, ’ II, p., A. Stilwell, ’ IIS., 8.8. 400) CR OnmohEnC 
Capt ATOM oO mmrsomOn ml aA. Reilly, ’ 12s., Lb. 4, 70; 0, SON TIE OmNO 
Ra Clifford, * Bomerate Oe Om OnOnNONNOn Nin Bastevens: L.S. plete See AE 18 ey seh tS 
H. A. Rogers, ’ iit nf. SO © SF © © ©] Lek INL Wiss, * 12, 3b. 2" VOLO MFO ONES am 
CyHann eit, tbs YO f fay & © | Isk We Carhart, 12, c. 40) et eto reo 
JeRs Kennedy, ’ 125 1b. So 8 © C& F © & | Goioleaneiy ai er 3 ROlet et eeteeo mo 
R.B. Wigglesworth,’ PAY CO OF © F% W © | ALIN iy, Aa ro © G2 © © © 
A. J. Kelly, ’12, c.f. Yy © © 2@ © © © | LbIek Geod, ag, jor oO © © © © © 
H. T. Gibson, ’ 12, 3b. i © © © AO | IX Chum, aii Ve ey Wer cy wy @ 
H. E. Reeves, ’ 12, ¢. 3 0 © © 3 0 Of ee ae ee 
== Totals 20) 93) 44a One 
Totals Oy 2h (os) Op TY 
Innings & 2 3 4 5 6 yi 8 9 
HarvarpD I fo) 2 fo) ° I fe) fe) x—4 
YALE ° ° I fo) ° fo) ° ° o—!I 


* Ran for Freeman in seventh. 


by Scott 2. 


} Batted for Scottin ninth. Struck out by McLaughlin 2, by Freeman 4, 


BASEBALL 287 
June 18, 1912. New Haven 
YALE A a a A Pe HARVARD (Hs ts VHENAL, (Os) Cb CR 
PEG: Cornish, ” 14, S.s. 7 NS GY SO a“ Eohng Oa al Dal fel 2 Wingate,’ igh) Phe RE GO Me) GS Ht 
C. A. Gross, ’12, Lf. Sum Omr Ome maOmmon |. Go Bolton 125 ct. Cp mee 5 EE 38. Ko 40) 
J. A. Reilly, ’ 128., tts en io Te O Mom mens Co Ba bsonykos lets GE wi A Ch OY ey) 
HL E. Bennett, ’ Tos. De Am Om eo OMmOM ON ERS Pottery 12s obi 
J. F. Riddell, ’ 138.5 1b. Se PL eH Gh aes) Capt. a ol a 
P. B. McGhie, ’ 13, c.f. a ee Omron S. be Glaric 14, 1b. St Onn Th al atc Onno 
H. N. Merritt, ’12, 3b., H. E. Reeves, ‘12, c. PY BAG Moe 25. Fo 57 
Capt. R © C C& 8 © EC | WEIN bron 1), Gop Gp © © % 2 © 
oe Burdett, ’ T2S-mics AO ee tomt eon) Ro BS Wigglesworth, 12, 
E. L. Brown, ’ 138.5 P. MS 2) CE Gi wt Ge Tite mo Hs © © Tt 6 © 
J. M. Hartwell,’ 12, p. OMJONmOmTO se! © 0: ||| WB; Young, Tight Hl Ge Cr Co) 
W. W. Sherman, ’ L3Se DOM O ONO MON ON soull) Ko Reynolds) ras rt. tC CO © Oe 6 
B. H. Scott, ’13, p Om OC mEOmEOumO a O mon EAS ET: patie Shy fo) Oo & CF ©- we St © 
W. S. Harpham, ’14* mi © © 7 © © © | WeCslsbrong Ugh) 7 © & Tf © © © 
CC. Brown; 145 ps % CG C @ fk CW || Mish Coon, Veghe co © © © & © 
Totals Se. Oi Tw Op Bo Totals © 6 6 OAT DD 
Innings ie 2 3 4 5 6 Vi & 9 
YALE 4 I ° fo) ° ° a 2 x—9 
HarvarbD 2 ° ° 2 ° 2 ° ° o—6 
* Batted for Scott in eighth. + Batted for Wigglesworth in sixth. + Batted for Hardy in ninth. 
Struck out by E. Brown 4, by C. Brown 1, by Hartwell 2, by Hardy 3. 
JUNE 19,1912. SoLpieRs FIELD 
YALE CH te CHEE We (Di0e as aes HARVARD CH 1s VESTA for CR 
paG Cornish, ’ 14, S.S. my Oy kt GeO tie) a). baWingates, 14,8. 2 Ge Xe) ip by eh are a 
€.A. Gross, 712, Lf. 3.0) )0)03 0) 1) Re Bo Wigglesworth, ~ 
J. A. Reilly, ’ 12s., rage a ey Ge. SE ee Xe) Ox, Oumar at ete © OEO 
HE. Bennett, ’ 12s., Da. ae eel eed eT Olin eC. Babson, ’ Topelats IS I © Go oO 
J. F. Riddell, ’ 138. tb. a Ge Gh fe GH eS) || INS Potter, ’ (9),, ab. RCapts:4 ata Tmt ie DeatO.meT 
Pp. B. McGhie, ’ 13, ¢ “nD Oo nm F © © | Sole Gre 14,1 my 5h St Sh ksy eo) 
H. N. Merritt, ’12, 3b., K. Reynolds, 14, rf. i @ i © it Gy 
Capt. Kom BD HF 2 B | Ibis Ieee The x oO f UD © 
L. F. Burdett, ’ 12s., A @ Se We CH oy «© |) Wile das Meoerres 13, ic 5 O@ O © 6 TH © 
J. M. Hartwell, ’12, eS a ©§ © © © 2B © |) UC. ie joerdebe ney io) S) Gy Yee Te Ae 76) 
— _ He D. Gibson, “12, 3b: S (On Th fe 4h 
Totals ha & Oo ty My O BD 
Totals 9D Gp B Oy iby o) 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE ° ° ° ° ° ° 3 ° 2—s 
HarvarD ° fo) fo) 2 ° ° fe) fe) o—2 
Home run: Merritt. Struck out by Hartwell 4, by Bartholf 4. 
June 17, 1913. New Haven 
YALE Gilth, tis UMP tA, (to. Us th HARVARD Clas ts MNLE TNO> Ce Oc 
IS: Middlebrook,’rs,cf 4 © 2 1 3 #4 © | EK. H. Alsop, 15, If. LV ae HE ECS Wee 
G. F. Schofield, 13, Lf. Ont eer OmOn |e) baVWWitnea teeta 5(S:Se, 
J. T. Blossom,’ "1 4y 8.8.5 CAM OOM by Sie Capt. : Soe OED aatD Mi Qimmro IO 
{plas Riddell, ” Ts", tb. Ur ten OmOMmmOn | Ow kh. Clark, 14, 2b. ji io oy Ko HH ES ee} 
J. S. Reilly, “15, gb. GO mee ee ee ae RECA eS 15, Ib. 4) On Oe On Lia ONO 
Ac Pumpelly, veh Se Ouse e mon On Ra Gannett. 1s, rf. by}. “Oh Gy EY Oy 
P. G. Cornish, 714, 2 Me pe eG AR Yep || AS IEBRY Hardwick, TCs g KP we Fe Sy Ce 
1a lee Burdett, ’12s., G 3 @ CF Co C4) LWInh alos, 13, 3b. Qe Outen Leeror sd ato: 
C. M. Gile, ’14, p. fy ey Sh DY ele Zhan WN Ns ple Young, ’ Gy Mh (oy Koy oP = PS) 
— -- R. B. Frye, ’15, p. Wem Om Out, 14.0 
Totals By oh GP GIy Oly fey) |) TIRE Ma biel Yelle yy seh — Sve) We Te) tel Ge) 
‘ R. P. Osborn, ’14* () (0) “(eh to oy a loy Ko) 
Totals Bo eons 5 22 Te 6 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE ° ° fe) I I ° ° ° x—2 


* Ran for Hitchcock in ninth. Struck out by Frye 1, by Hitchcock 3, by Gile 4. 


r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. 
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288 BASEBALL 
June 18,1913. Soiprers FIELD 
HARVARD ab. r. bh. tb. p.0. a. @. YALE a.b, 
E. H. Alsop, 715, l.f. 610 0) ovr x 10) 0) | LaSaMiddlebrooknsyc4. 4 
D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, s.s., G. F. Schofield, tga) fz 4 
Capt. Ce ie FR Te By ny “eo Ae Blossom, ’ 1 Obs 
Saba Clarks "14, 2b. Sl a ee vO mnO Capt. 7 
R. R. Ayres, ’ 15, tb. 6 iG py hy fem oe 56 |) Eas Riddell, AIS} oo) SLD 6 
R. T. Gannett, oe Gr D % © © © | Jo ky iReilky ae oo, 6 
H.R. Hardwick, ’ Tigac 5 © © D2 3 © © | ELA Rumpole, me mi, o 
A. H. Tomes, ’ 13; 3b. GO 2 DB 8 BD © | 12. Coenen tA 5 
W. B. Young, ’13, c. GeOu wie hints eo sets eee he Burdett classs.c: 4 
S. M. Felton, 713, p x 3 6) @ s © ll (CG Moan, 4 jay: 3 
—- —- —- — C. M. Gile, ’14, p. I 
Totals figp Gh ABE DR) VOY TE  o 
Totals 46 
Innings GB ee OULD GEO DS RE FQ FG; 
Harvard I ° ° I ° ° ° ° I ° ° ° fo) 
YALE ° fe) I I ° ° ° I fe) O° ° ° ° 
* One out when winning run was scored. Homerun: Clark. Struck out by Felton 14, by Brown s. 
JuNE 21, 1913. BrooKkLyn 
HARVARD CHR, TR UOSHR GWIDs CO YALE ab. 
E. H. Alsop, 15, 1.f. A s OO OC © @ © || IES. Middlebrook , 7S mCs tae! 
D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, s.s., J.D. Blossom, °r4, s.s:, 
Capt. 3 © hi ve © A © Capt 5 
R. R. Ayres, ’ 15, tb. 6 FAG © oS | CaM, rere ergmlits 4 
R. T. Gannett, "15, ref. ye & © © © © © || Ibi iickielk” 138-5 Ib. 2 
H. R. Hardwick, ’15, c.f., H. A. Pumpelly, ’ i ee, Zh 
2b. Sy Ke) 1S) Oy 42 G6 Fe || Vine Noi © 1553 b 3 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, 2b. 3 © © © & A i) PCy Coma Ao oly 8 
A. H. Tomes, 13, 3b. AG og f & © | Gi, Gils,” 14, p- 2 
W. B. Young, ” Sy (Ss fh ow 8 G 3 © | (a. oni,” 14, D- I 
S. M. Felton, ’ 13, P y © © © © A © | Ibid, inde Wom, © fe) 
H. R. Hitchcock, ’14, p. I oe & © @ fF wc | We AG Hunter, ’ Bs (5 2 
R. B. Frye, 15, cf. y & © © & © © | Jak 1h Seows Ae jo I 
Totals Be GP @) Pe aK OB Totals 31 
Innings if g 4 & 6 7 & 
HarvarpD ° ° ° ° ° 3 ° 
YALE ° 2 fo) 2 I ° ° 
Struck out by Felton 2, by Hitchcock 4, by Gile 3. 
June 16,1914. New Haven 
YALE ab. r. bh. tb. p.o. a e HARVARD a.b. 
1b Se Middlebrook, pes Gg OF © 2 BP © FH | IE Ib, Wea, NG a 4 
J. W. Hanes, ’ 15,1 rete BS Oh 2 O © © || IDKALIE. Wingate,’ Winks 7 
J. T. Blossom, ’14, s.s., Capt 
Capt Ze Ce 38 2h Dy vy ad || QhIRe Clark,” 14, 2b. 4 
paGe "Gornish, ’ 14, 2b. e200) eae On amon MO ReRe Ayres, "15, 3b. 4 
J. S. Reilly,’ 15; 3b. XO Oo @ % © © || TRH, Hardwick, AGNGG Ze 
W. A. Hunter, ° NG Ss Cs Aan Ce alent OmmO ml micaluen Gannecte 15,0 Pits 4 
P. J. Falsey, "1 48., Lf. of we hh © © © | IEA Milholland, ° WR S 
ih ID, Swihart, ” 14, I B16 OO» @) C @ |) dh lb Waterman,” Wis (e 3 
N.M. Way, 16, p. Slee Tele Gad ey hy||l RR eh Osborn, * TA, Ce ° 
SS SS SS Re Bwbtyes sep 3 
Totals ey O GC) Te Dp ae A 
Totals BR 
Innings Si 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
YALE f) I I I ° ° ° 
HARVARD fo) ° fo) ° I ° ° 


Struck out by Way 10, by Frye 3. 
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r. bh. t.b. p.o. a. 
est ie OR OS: 
2) eT ee ee 
oP AG Koy) 
QU OB to 
OF [OnLOuNg EO 
i: 210) Tago) 
OO © A 
oy KON Cy 3h 
0! 90) Som non 
©: Os Ono 
OS nl) ro ao 
Oy 10) ON ROFL O 
& © 7 ey © 
9 

o—6 

IH 

r. bh. tb. po. a. 
O10) 0 7a 
Tot, eo 
Cy tt 
Cy eh keh ah al 
MG CG OQ x 
yf 2 
SY © ©) uw oS 
SP @ 4 
oN oy oe 
yee Ole Fy 
De Sees 24a lS 
9 

x—6 

o—!I 


BASEBALL 289 
June 17, 1914. Soxprers Fieip 
HARVARD ab, r. bh. tb. p.0. a e. YALE ab. r. bhi tb. pio. a. ee 
H. L. Nash, 716, 1b. Ln? Pleo mel ome Taos) Il. Gs Middlebrook, CAG. Gee By Re I “4 Oo 
1D) el Ss Wingate,’ TA5|S:Se5 J. W. Hanes, ’ 15,6 Tate GO by 2 © © 
Capt. ASU CO tee? orl iis a Blossom, ’14, s.s., 
Sore Clarke: 14, 2b. Okt Py <6), oy Sh pts. 3 oO CO @ 9 G 
R.R. Ayres, ” 15, 3b. Guat eal G. oO rnish,’ 14, 2b. Ay et Maly ae, cy ey 
R. T. Gannett, "15, raf. RO i @ 6 O —@ || Mes iRellkya? 15, 3b i ey “Gh Th The 
H.R. Hardwick, giGal fae SeOMOMmO-eran eT 10! |" WA: Hunter, * DSSeNCs iO. ONL Onm 7 maT ORC: 
in. G: Fripp, ’ 16, Ef Te On Ogmounon ro! NO | PY la Ralsey.: 148., S © CO © W @ i 
R. B. Frye, ’ 15, Cc. S © © G2: © © | EID Sais, ¢ 14, tb. Se) ~ Cie i pu 
E. W. Mahan, ’16, p. AO OL NOmiG reg eet) HA. Pumpelly, ’ ng EO & © © © 
J. B. Waterman, 715, c S27 CO OO oO @ 6 | INiGiEy 14, P- % @ © © © H © 
R. P. Osborn, ’14, c A 8 © © 8 © & || (sles ikem Aen TO UO! LO Ol nolo 
Totals Bt GP PG) Map IG Totals @ 2 © CM Re & 
Innings i 2 2 4 5 6 7, 8 9 
HarvarbD I ° 2 ° 3 ° I ° x—7 
YALE ° fo) 2 ° ° ° I Oo—3 
* Batted for Swihart in ninth. Struck out by Mahan 7, by Gile 4, by Brown 2. 
JuNE 20,1914. Boston 
YALE ab. r. bh. t.b. p.o. a. e. HARVARD Wd, te Wis C2 720s Ch. 
Les: Middlebrook, E862 Oo G © OB x © |) TsbIe Nes, Wasi, 5 Oo PR W io, & SS 
J. W. Hanes, ’ 15,1 rate my Oo SF 5 fh @ Ie |) IDE IRIE Wingate, ’ 1h GES 
Jaeles Blossoms) 14, sis., Capt. A fe 8) Gh ow 
Capt. 2 7 © © SS @ i I Kivaclermie - 14, 2b. Be Bh ION Gy Gs Gy 
PBoG. "Cornish, ’ 14, 2b. Oe 6s Th OY age OH ee Ayres, ’ 15, 3b. fe Se xo 
J. S. Reilly, ’ 15, 3b. Sho it FD) ep ay NI i Cannes, 15, ref i or BD a 6.6 
W.A A. Hunter, * Tss:; yy Sh Toh CO). Ge D een ERAS Hardwick, SRR Be ey BN ey Be 
Pee aah 148., ie Come tes) oe OO Re Bi Brye ss, 15,¢ ef ps Be 2 A Ol oF ii 
Hep: Swihart, ° iy thay Fo eo eo pee Came Olen E. W. Mahan, “5 19) uo OO © © © © 
N. M. Way, Ss oe Dott ro 2-0 |W. Whitney, "16, p. yO Bb # © © © 
C. M. Gile, ’14, p. i i © © « i © | JBLINIEhigelieord's, aunty ie Kl Gy 1) oh by 
—- -—- — — — ijvAe Milholland, WEA,  @G© GO © © © 
Totals 2m TZN oN 141026 12/3 |) Ro Pe) Osborn,.-14,¢ NM GO Bf OC 
Totals 33 f TG TE OA mp Zk 
Innings a 2 8 4 5 6 i 8 9 
YALE 2 ° I 2 ° 3 4 I X—1I3 
HarvarD 4 ° I ° I ° I ° 1—8 
* Nash out, hit by batted ball. Home run: Hanes. Struck out by Way 1, by Gile 5, by Mahan 1, by 
Hitchcock 2. 
June 22,1915. New Haven 
HARVARD ty ip WEEN JO CB TB YALE CD es (MINE OS Cs GO 
G. E. Abbot, ” 17; 2b. Cet be terol sn iddlebrooksenc, 1, 
15h 12 Coolidge, StOsicets ji, ©} Gr 2) Hi ~G) Capt. Ae Ceo eo ae Tee Tan) 
H. L. Nash, ’16, 1b. ROMO NNOM ION OM LOU. Haston,) 16S.) ts Gy» ty gy CP mt 
Rene Gannett, Ts, rf. 4 © © © © @& © | AMLMibne Oly, 3 we OG HM © 
R. Harte, “17, c. RB @) 0 ih Go ep Wel ll tel ie LeGore,’17, 3.8. AWO OL GO) "serge 0 
H. R. Hardwick, ’15, 3b., W. A. Hunter, ’1ss., c. SOS eS eG an Os 
Capt Cua i OMAN etme So. Bush,« 17, 1b. oF ©. ©) ae) Gy Gu at 
(Goo. Prickly, rom ts eS @ 9 & 2 C “Oell) Ip Sediled "IS, 3b. Om Tae Tem Ma TaNEOs 
C. S. Reed,’ 17; 8.8. ie ik SS RM Vaughn, ° 16, ff. qm h FG F ey Cc 
E. W. Mahan, LEOsD > B® 6 oF B OF ei ING Wile Wks, Hs jer Ry Me) ah ey ep 
Totals Ne) 7, 6) Cy Py) ah Totals ROMEO me Cel Om 272s 4 > 
Innings —~ 7 2 6? 4 3 6 7 8 9 
HarvarpD I 2 ° ° ° ° I fo) o—4 
YALE 2 fo) fe) fo) ° ° fo) fo) o—2 


Struck out by Mahan 3, by Way 4. 
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June 23,1915. Souprers FIELD 
HARVARD dis 1s Ulin be b. a O> Ge YALE CH, Tie VHS IED GO CeO 
G. E. Abbot, ’17, 2b. es Sea 3.0 | L.S. Middlebrook, ’15, c.f., 
F. P. Coolidge, ’16, c.f. A Gy A é © © Capt 4.50, V TST a4 OO 
ie Nash, ’16, 1b. i, © © © it © Or || Wh Fone "16s., Lf. Ge tower Co) fo) 58S) 
R. T. Gannett, ’15, r.f. ho © © © & & | ME Milburn, 165.5 aby 4) 10g 0) 60. 4s? aero 
R. Harte, 717, ¢ Sei ih 18 MG Fy RE wt H. W. LeGore, ” 17, 8 s. 5 Om 204) 2h Teo mC 
H.R. Hardwick, ’ GS Bde W. A. Hunter, ’ Ii5S.51Ce S 20:7 Ek Vt esa. iano 
Capt. AG F TF © 8 | ILS Tolley, 15, 3b. APO) UI 52 ee ae 
CEE Brickley, TR AE J BE GY IC) won| INE AVE Vaughn, ’ 16, rf. 3. To) yO. y'O. 425 ome 
C. S. Reed, ’17, s.s RELOULO On ela Gurl IPSSs Bushy; 17,1 4 E91) +4 AO Oo 
R. B. Frye, ’15,* TO 1 at tO merOm Olam Rays Watrous, 16s. Ds 2° (Ob LO” 10% jOmmgieTO 
W. Whitney, ’16, p. SO © © 9 ©) 2. 2 SSS SSS = 
—- —-— S— S— e— Totals 35) 2 (606926), 4 eee 
Totals SS} O TR CEP ae A 
Innings i 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Harvarp fo) fe) ° fo) I ° ° ° N= 
YALE fo) 2 ° ° ° ° ° ° O—2 
* Batted for Reed in ninth. + Two out when winning run was scored. 
Home run: Bush. Struck out by Whitney 7, by Watrous 2. 
June 26,1915. BRookLyn 
YALE CHR, Sr Olle (NB PO. CxO HARVARD ab. r. bh. t.b. p.0. a. ee 
L. S. Middlebrook, ’15, c.f., G. E. Abbot, ’ 17, 2b. 4:20) 0, 0; NOpc2 are: 
Capt. Awd ao Teen To ee OMmOn |i Eines Coolidge, Gy CHE 3 EO 50m On .OunOmnO 
W. Pastor *168.5 life 3 2 th  @ © ©) WAG LIN, TG) © f. mC we © CG 
AR Mavi burns 6S:2 bru te 20 CMmE 2 One rlalewNasheer6s be MON AG Bie! G) %~S 
H. W. LeGore, ’17, s.s. ce Gh oy ep 8) NR ae Gannett, ’ 15,1. if 22 O° So) (0) ay Om O 
W. A. Hunter, ’15s., c. Gf Gy oF Fo Oil} Tehse Hardwick, ’ T5s3 bs, 
J. W. Castles, ’15, c. Jo O9 © OF © O Capt. Bie wen ey OS ER i 
J.S. Reilly, ’15, 3b. Ga 4 A © © Co | e185. Brickley, ’ mG Be, if Ole tan Lae OmmnO! 
R. V. Vaughn, ’16, r.f. hn & 3 & FF © © | CaS eal” 17, 8.8. Re Bere tow acy Ft FY 
SiGe bandyaeisseitete £ Oo © © © © © | WMI, Phillips,’ 15, 8.8. ue ie) see Ge) 
PA Sw Bushsaeebs Be GS OG) OE | ATR Waterman, ’ ToaGs 26 DAEs a OmEO 
N. M. Way, ’16, p. g tT @ f © T © || IR Isbrae I E. i YC aie. ty 9G hi XS 
— — | W.G. Garritt, ’17, p. Th OO) Om On el 
Totals OE 1G UG iy DSTO © |) IB. \iie Mahan,’ 16, p. IT (Om OO Op GO 
Totals Ny ey Ge Se yi ah) 6 
Innings ie 2 3 4 & 6 Vi & 9 
YALE 2 I ° ° 4 I 5 ° xXx—I13 
* Brickley out, hit by batted ball. Struck out by Garritt 1, by Mahan 3, by Way s. 
June 20, 1916. New Haven 
HARVARD CAPs Ts WARS VA PHOS Ce YALE G02 fe Osbat- Op .Ou (aa ee 
ify 1B Coolidge, ’ T6s1c-f nO © © 1 ©. Ol EA Johnson, WERE Tf de Of Gok @ © 
H.L. Nash, 16, rb. eis Zh CO) O Oi @ C | REI Salk reo, Pra nk Sh 3 ie a 
G.E. Abbot, ’ if 2b. AL et eon Tamron ims Vie Vatre bites 165 Chfes 
R. Harte,’ 17, (es yee YS Capt. 310) ot toy POO 
J. T. Beal, 17, 3b. eB Ph Be ah ey | TDG Bush,’ 175 UD yo 4h 1h ae Co © 
ie Knowles, rceelets 5 oF © © G& © © | WATE Shepley,’ ibe GC) Ah aol ey oO 
E. W. Mahan, ’16, 1.f. me a CG ty CO Cy |} ISeSh Munson, ’ T7sice CWcvauw ai ie FS 
G. A. Percy, "18, rf. A OMS Om IamOn | ElalVinibia nya 178, if. ye ey Kew key bY op (GS 
H. S. Bothfeld, ’17, s.s. ye Bey ee ey ey || WORN, Kinney, ’ 18, 3b. 4m Ou Oe ae OMmRT 
W. Whitney, ’ 16, p- YO O © © FF | INE Garfield, ’ 18, p. 3 01 (© OO 3me 
— | A. Patton,’16s.* I 10" 10! “6: 6; 0) 0 
Totals oy fe th ah oy GE 
Totals Como LON? 7anlOmmEO 
Innings Z 2 8 4 5 6 yi 8 9 
HarvarpD ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 ° 3-5 
YALE I ° fo) fo) ° ° fe) I o—2 


* Batted for Garfield in ninth. Struck out by Whitney 6, by Garfield 1. 
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JuNeE 21,1916. Soipiers FIELD 


HARVARD CHS tity CHUB TECH YOR COs YALE CHS GS CHER VE YOR Cha 
1, Tee Coolidge, ’ 16, c.f. Been en Om Om UEterAS  ohnsonyarOses(s:se 40 O Ol ee Del 
H.L. Nash, ’16, rb. sCriNe He © Wy i Tote: -@ |) IRS aall "18, 2b. toh ai Wie A he SP). fe) 
GrE: Abbot,’ 17, ab. 2 t © © F A oj) TRA Wein, iO ete, 
eH: Safford, ’ 16, c. On) Ons On © 0) 101 6 rae ee Gy Sy Ade ey 
R. Harte, ’17, c. AO MOM Om Om (2 7mkOm | 5S. (eee ifs Tiley ie Oy a A HI Ge 
Je D> Beal,.’17, 3b Sy Gh 0 GN Pei MOT ie Raa . Shepley, ’ ies 2 wp O i © © 
G, A. Percy, ‘18, r.f. Oy gt Ah BY WEN oteys ke) | lS Munson, ’ 178., C. % CO © © 6 © © 
F.G Fripp, 16, Lif OOM O Om o mou ron |A Patton 16s SO GO O& © GS © 
W. G. Garritt, 17, Lf. Om MOnsLOm =O) somos 50. Dalk Armstrong, ’ ‘Hee OB Wi Cy ier Vee vk TS) 
H.S: Bothfeld, ’ £7, )S:Ss 1 O ©, 1s) a9 RA. Kinney, 18, 3b. So GO G GO © 
C. S. Reed,’ 17, 8.8. SO © © © OW wo | Teh IMI 178.) Ire Py oie we tie PRT Sep iG) 
(Galle Harrison,” 18, p. % © © © © BF w& | We Io Were” 168. ars XW GQ © ie 5 
Totals Ds fh Gh OOP Gees Totals OS i oy 2 OY Me) 
Innings i 2 2 g & 6 Vi 8 9 
HarvarD I fo) fo) fo) I 2 ° ° =I 
YALE ° ° ° fo) I ° fo) fo) Oi 


* Ran for Munson in fifth. Struck out by Harrison 7, by Watrous 3. 


May 11,1918. Soxprers FieLp 


YALE US ips Pies (AD WOO SB HARVARD Cd, ih Dlx EDs Pa Ca Os 
(CEVA Gordon, flour fe GS 2 8 37° O © © |) lbs id veins, "20, c.f, {oe On On Onncl ment mT 
R. H. Gage,’ ‘19, 3b. % © 2 m & BH 2 | IR IsAloel, Ao, g “24 © © © © GF © 
R. H. Boyd,’ 198.5 Gifs SO O @ Gc WwW 4) Ikeja, Gross, ” iG, oe Cats 2° © © OG DB H 
N.C. Lyman,’ 18s. 30:85 J. A. Ward, 18, Lf. Gy MC) hte AY Re Soe iG 
Capt. 2 G i BR a wy i) UGG idge, ’ 20, tb. i © © GC wr Rw BD 
G. M. Parker, ’ 18s., Ib. A © © © me fC © |) BAA WicCenen, * 20, me CG. eo © 
H. T. Sawyer, ’20, 2b. A Of Ome Ome a lero. lie |b. Wolverton, ’ 20, Nery Bo ran i OD FE © 
(CC Holmes, ’ 20, C. Zin” BS WAGs oo Nae “Che ey Ate Gammack, ’ Dons 3 Ome Maelo Oot aT 
@5 PR. Prann, 198., Lf. i i Be BY” BO) © || IDL Ij KOM Kas, 18, p. 5 OS O@ © 2 & © 
F. P. Talcott, ’18s., p. GQ a6) ie) Oe MH 
—- — Se TS Totals Ae) OO Py Dy TG) G 
Totals Gis Gey MeN oh, Atop 9% 
Innings if 2 . 4 5 6 i 8 9 
YALE ° fe) I ° I ° 2 I O—= s 
Struck out by Talcott 11, by O’ Keefe 4. 
June 1, 1918. New Haven 
YALE GHD, Te CH ts GDS CG HARVARD CHa tis (Hi LAD GOS 1S 
Gz Gordon, ’ Domne ts [Co eo OMron)|= lub Evans 20.c.4. Ada Cees Tee YO Tyo 
R. H. Gage,’ "19, 3b. 5}. ©. Ce =, Opie || elles Wolverton,’ NO AR OB a ah GZ 
R. H. Boyd,’ 198., Guts mo © © ZL GC) GP URIBE ne 20, "3b. TS) AO PO) iby ke 
N. C. Lyman, ’ 18s., S.S., 40, laile Gammack, "20.10: 5 Ome G5 aight aed aee3? ©) 
Capt. ZOmn2 eA es Ole Ro Lotimans: 19, tats ACO) Ol Om Onn © 
G. M. Parker, ’18s., 1b. Ae On sl) 2 eTON Oy Oujln JG, Coolidge, ’ 20, Ib. 4a ORR awe) SION T LO 
(CUE Holmes, ’ 20, ¢. QuaeLOn oO geeormor ) ) 5 JL. Mosle; 20; ab. Gh Gy Wels IG) 8 Og 39) 
abe Pry.or, 19s.* Qa © SG fo © G || Alas syeed ne, 'r9, Le. ey Move afore he 2h) 
CyPP Prannye 198.5 2b. Cele OmrOme lies mar || cA. McCouch, ’ 20, I.f. io oO oC Ww @& @ 
A.M. Massie, 19, Lf. ZC On Omg unon oO.) PAC, Newton, : 20, p. Apt heal; ele Owr oe 1 
Ey P. Talcott, ‘18s., p: A, TH Sh OE 
Totals GIS Gy tule Sagi GT, ost i} 
Totals Bre Sl) Bap Tey 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
YALE 2 ° ° ° I I ° I x—5 
HARVARD ~ ° ° ° ° B ° fe) fo) o—3 


* Ran for Holmes in first. Struck out by Talcott 3. R. E. Gross, ’19, Capt., did not play. 
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YALE 

Prann, ’ I98., 3b. 
Boyd, ’19s., |.f., 
apt. 

ili Holden, ’ 20, C. f: 

. L. Faherty, ” 20, lh 

aap Diamond, ’ 20, Ib. 
. Murphy, ’ 208., 8.8. 
ele 
- J. 
5G, 


alte 
alitl, 
c 


Sawyer, ’ "195 2b. 
Sheehan,’ TOC 
Selleck, ’20, p. 


MAamsAmor 70 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 


Harvarp 


JUNE 17, Ig19. 


a 
3 


OnNnwWwHOHOO 


é 
I 


(e) (2) (e) Xe) (0) Xe) 0) (o) 


ab, r. bh. tb. p.0. 
3 © i 2 © 
A © © © ti 
aio ok ke Se 
A ea Ag 3 
3 me oh OC) tit 
7 © © © 2 
Guest me lees 
& Ow sg 
A © © © tf 
20 eS 5 a7) 

I 2 
fo) co) 
I ° 


° 


° 


BASEBALL é 


New Haven 


* Two out when winning run was scored. Struck out by Selleck 5, by Felton 8. 


YALE 
. Prann, ’19s., 3b. 
. Boyd, tgs., l.f., 
pt. 
. Holden, ’ 20, ¢. fe 
. Faherty, ’ 20, ets 
. Diamond, ’20, 1b. 
urphy, 208., 8.8. 
. Sawyer,’ 195 2b. 
- Sheehan, ’ 19,¢ 
oxe, 720, p. 


peCrn ems 


MSesatHhap 7O 
O> 


H. C. Selleck, ’20, p. 


Totals 


Innings 
YALE 


HarvarD 


Home run: Coxe. 


HARVARD 

a Je Conlon, 22, 8.8. 

. P. Hallowell, ’20, r.f. 
W. Emmons,’ on, *ab., 
ee 

. Jones, ’20, rb. 


mas nae 


Blair, 22, ¢: 
Felton, ocC. Riek 


SP rrr 


=< 


Ar 
aG; Lincoln, 129" eb. 
BE 
aR 


Totals 


Innings 


HARVARD 


YALE 


* Batted for Crane in ninth. 


1 Yale students 


ED) Robinson, ’21s., p. 


ue chinehan, a1, 


June 18,1919. Soipiers FIELD 


Ai ps (Hie TAR TOs Ue 
OO © 2 © O o x 
Gg th GQ Oy BD tay © 
fe B) OD 3 BD O © 
Gt GG. ay ay © 
Ge alg els 41,0. On (Comet 
yy SS © B 8 a 
uy & © © 2 © © 
whe Sh Be Bh 
AP fk Me) Di) 
eo © OG © Oo © © 
ih Sy ER FL Or ey “OC 
Shue LONG LOu:2)7nt Ons) 

I 2 2 
° ° ° 
° ° ° 


JUNE 22, 1920. 


ab, 


(Ds Celts bolas Wo Gy Bs 
A © w& tH 2 @ © 
A Oe © O hk H © 
4 Oo CO CO i 
ZY oy Tey 9) BH XO} 
Bo VO- er ial OmmO 
ae oo OC © © © 
Me) WW MW it w © 
Ag ne ne I ARG) 
Bee HR te oie) 
gy Ser Pr SP Bh TO 
33° 4 7 7 27 19) 1 

7 2 B 

fe) I ° 

I fe) fe) 


ie) 
[@) 


7 Ran for Fredericks in ninth. 


Struck out by Felton 5, by Selleck 2. 


HARVARD CARS UR AD GEOR 
R. P. Hallowell, °20, c.f. 4. .Ouet - 2 T SeeTamnO 
W. W. McLeod, ’ 19, 2b., 

Capt. Gi ih teh i iy vi! 
RE AWE Mickey, Oars 8 %) QD © w 7 
J. Knowles, ocC., Lf. 4 OM Ome OlENOmmnO) 
W. B. Frothingham, Dekcten Gi Ai fe) 
K. W. Perkins, ’ 20, 3b. Ao Ome t Sepia ee 
R. H. Bond, ’I9, c. Ke GS) Ge ep Ry 
dehy IEP King,” 21, 1b. Zan On She mint lO 
W. B. Felton, ’I9, p. 3 Or or Bo ima t 

Totals gin Se, ISTO) 

bite (5 ce 4 9 

fo) I ° I—2 
° ° ° o—I 
HARVARD a.b. r. bh. tb. P.0. a. 
IRS We Esmmons))2%,)s:s.0) 5a De Que 
W. W. McLeod, ’19, 2b., 

Capt. SO) Tee ea 
IRR Je, Hallowell, Doe dy CO @ i © 
T. J. Meehan, ’21, c.f. eT let Ome 
J. Knowles, ocC., Lf. GER Sy AO 5 + 
W.B. Frothingham, ’ oT 

iteke fe 8h DY DL SS 
K. W. Perkins, 220, 3b; yee AL Se Cy oS) 
R. H. Bond, ’19, c Pie (ols GR GR oh 
lab 12 King,” 21, 1b. i GC) GG 4k 
E. L. Bigelow, ” "or, 1b. Seah CG CG 2 
E. S. Hardell, ’ ’21, D. Moy Gi O. @ 
W. B. Felton,’ 19, P. PE hie PDE Shp clo WG 
F. K. Bullard, ’20, p. O OO LOmOmEO 

Totals Ge) fe a BP igs 

RT 9 

oy fe) I 6—I10 
I ° fe) O53 
Struck out by Hardell 3, by Coxe 7, by Selleck 1. 
New Haven 
YALE ab, r. bh. t.b. pio. a 
de Murphy, 21sy, r.f. 2 at el Be LO 
H. T. Sawyer, ’I19,! 2b., 

Capt. ce cy oh el vy 8 
Mae: P Aldrich, 792; '8.8. 3) (Oe t eet) Ome 
C. L. Faherty, 720, Cafe 40 0) et Oe, 
C. C. Holmes, ’ 208. 3b. Ay Oly el tO: 
E. J. Diamond, ’22, 1b. PIN Ton ey fey Wy 
PH: Crane) 7295 Lf. Rey 9) ey 
J. W. Fredericks, ”20,* re ey fel ie) fo) HS 
E. M. Gaillard, ’19,1 + OSM 6 © © © 
J. W. Peters, "21, ¢. PR id) Ie or yO 
H. C. Selleck, ’20, p. Pe to) OP oy 9) 2) 
Cae Parsons, "20, To On NOM OL Onno 

Totals Xe fb Ph Yh Si Aon 

ee ie Ma 9 

fo) 2 ° o—4 

fe) ° fe) o—I 


t Batted for Selleck in ninth. 


after the war retained the year of their original class. 
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JUNE 23,1920. Soxtprers FieLp 
YALE AOS Tis, (Hie TAS TPO Oa) HARVARD Cod, ths Uli ls Os Ce Oe 
T. Murphy, 21s., rf. “ae h& £ O@ © © | Boll Colon, ” 22, 8.8. fn Ta Leelee 7 tO 
H. T. Sawyer,’ 19,! 2b., Rye; Hallowell, ’ Norse hye TO te NR) 
Capt. 2 O © Gov 2 Ci) EAC enim, oe, nf iO i hh G6 oO 4 
M. Pp. Aldrich, ’22, s.s. Gael ee Cer on) RaW a Emmons, ’ 21, 2b., 
(Oe 3 be Faherty, 20, c.f. g GG OC 2 ih © Capt. yO © © gf Bo mm 
C. C. Holmes, ’ 208. > 3b. Ee OmeS meg em LO ln ee yoness 20s tbs © Oo © 1) G 
E. J. Diamond, ’22, rb. Ao.Omnom oe Tose .0° Ori Ke Wes Perkins, Qo ats 4 Oa ee ae ee eT 
(e518 Parsons, "00, caf. A © © fF @ | Iaswlelilliee tone Ome eae eel ELC 
J. W. Peters, ’ OTC: ZG) i) WO Hs Seekion | Oe, Lincoln, 99) 3b. Pre Mol rzh . Fis Se as) Xo, 
F. Coxe, ’20, p. Ancien Co omrOu A bablairn22.7ce Oe eh GE Bie NS) 
SS SSS SS ES E. F. Goode,’ 22, p. jh i © CG fh BE 
Totals 33 4 8 8 27 14 0 f © wee ae ee See 
Totals MN oD G Grobhp at} %) 
Innings I 2 g 4 & 6 Vi 8 9 
YALE fo) ° ° ° ° I ° 2 I—4 
HaArvVARD ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 o—2 
Struck out by Goode 3, by Coxe 1. 
June 26, 1920. Boston 
HARVARD GOT SOBA TON POG es YALE Chls IP Ute (ld, WO CO 
A. J. Conlon, ’22, s.s. 2 2 © R 2 A © || A Mine, Ossie x 2) © © Kt © © 
K. W. Perkins, ’ 20, r. f. ay a & © ff GG || TebioRenaen: 19,! abs, 
R. P. Hallowell, °20, rf. SO: OOO Om OnE Capt. A, CF D® GB XR BB © 
R. W. Emmons,’ oT 2b,, M. P. Aldrich,’22, s.s. HE ey i TS EU IS) 
Capt. % O CO Cr sh wi) (Gnie. Faherty, °90, caf. wy Gy i kk Oe. 
Venetl E Jones,’ 20, Ib. At 2 Ds & B® BD | CG. iohies, 208., 3b. oh er Ge kp IG 
a. 'G. Janin, 7 22, 1EfS A & 7 ® TF © © | WS. Ie IO icel, om, io. mx © OG 8 © b 
L. A. Hallock, "29, ef. Zi, (“Ge By 9 gy oy =e NESTE Parsons, 205 bh Zh, he oh EY BY SO) 1S) 
PCs Lincoln, 799, 3b: ve Fe OER iG a aT EM Peters, ’ Oisecs eC) Ah Fe oy a ae) 
A.B. Blair, ’22, c. A @®@ 2 © © FB @ |) otCore, Cou % CG © © © W kt 
‘foals Gammack, ’ 2ONC: Oo © © © & - ©] IW Fredericks, ’ 20m Ti n © © © © 6 
W. B. Felton, ocC. paps 3 Of © © F% BH. Cl) lER(E Salei<, Sreyioy oo © & © © © 
Totals Ge 1 Gp He) Dp 1D A Totals wa 3 OO 8 OA im oO 
Innings # 2 2 4 & 6 7 8 9 
HarvarbD ° ° ° ° ° 5 I ° x—6 
YALE I I ° ° ° ° ° I O38 
* Batted for Perkins in seventh. t+ Batted for Coxe in seventh. Struck out by Felton 8, by Coxe 6. 
JuNE 21,1921. New Haven 
HARVARD Clie ts Uplip (its Golds Ce WG YALE HD, tis Un Vl: GO 
B.C, Lincoln, 722, 3b: BOM genet woo om i. Murphy.. 20s. 2b: RTL OBE BPE Oy eh Te} 
R. W. Emmons, ’21, 2b., P. H. Crane,’ 22, Le vie {oy io): Xe) O} We) 16) 
Capt. Ou oe Tous P Aldrich, 22.8.5. ray Zu Tip A © a6) 
A. J. Conlon, ’22, s.s. Ee ght eM SOE ie NG Kernan,” 22, Tb. jy, oy a & WR CO 
G. Owen, ’23, 1b. ee Ouse Mee Tp Toston) (Cy Ee Eddy, ’ 03, rf. On ONO; DO nO 
J. D. Murphy, 22, G “ i © © (6 A CO jl Ip SiGeey Chipeie ee Oe i OE 
jes Hallock, RYAN €: Ouro 2a 2e Ole Or). Wie Hickey, ’ aq, 3b. SO Om On Lame tae T 
HG. Janin, 22, VE. Se ie BR ay ey “Tor | UNE Durant, 93, * Q ~ Mo ty ic O 
F. W. ee, "02, oa i io & St ey eC I IDA Ie icles. 23; 3b. Oo © O ct 
E. S. Hobbs, ’21 Bil) TOmNON OUT EON). Wie eters, 21's.. c., 
Capt. Ae OnEO Ove 2 a Ign Oo 
Totals aly dy Mey Ti Wye fon Fe |) MNIDEING born, Chie 24 Koh Mee ey 7h) 
Totals Bylo), Te GIO) OS aU BY 
Innings I 2 3 4 5) 6 7 8 9 
HarvarpD ° I fe) ° 2 fo) fo) ° I—4 
YALE ° ° I ° ° ° ° I o—2 
* Batted for Hickey in eighth. + Owen out, interference at bat. Home run: Janin, Struck out by Hobbs 5. 


1 Yale students after the war retained the year of their original class. 


204 BASEBALL 
June 22,1921. So.piers FIELD 
HARVARD CH TR ATA 00s CB YALE | a.b.r. bh. t.b. p.0. a €. 
Be CaLincolnes225abe Gp ees to) ea Murphy,.2ts..2b; 4 0. OO! Oh. SiO 
R. W. Emmons, ’21, 2b., P. H. Crane, ’22, Lf. Pee meee Ke. OF Ric! ©) 
Capt. ie se i eG Re Fe || ANG Robinson, 218.5 h © 10 0) OO Omzo 
A. J. Conlon, "22, s.s. G QP # % © F | WEIR hea, ee, cs: eee Foe Meee OE 
G. Owen, "23, 1b. Co) ae omOm Onl|m) aN: Kernan, ” 2), tb. 3 Dot Om 8 oma 
EID) Murphy, ’ 22) C, ih 8 “BD, pe ay «© | CoModdelehys 93, rf. ee Py Hh) S 
H.C. Janin,’ 22, Lf. nL 8 ® & § © © || PAS bem oi ess 4-0) 20> (O12 aOmnO 
De At Hallock; ?22) ext: ty ae Heh yA ke BON er IE NG Hickey, * 21 5 Bil 3. OusO) © Oe mmEe 
C. C. Buell, 93, rf » © O © © © | DL icles, ’23, 3b. OC (O, (ORO) .Omommt 
R. B. Shaw, ’21,* i © © & © © © || Ih, Wee, Mig ey 
F. W. Crocker, ’22, r.f. B i 1 2 C Oy © Capt. 4 0, (Se See Omae 
H. S. Russell, ’22, r.f. So © © © © © @ | MoCo,’ 20,1 p. ZO) Teer Seon ome 
E. L. Bigelow, ’21, r.f. oS ©&§ © © © © © | ELC, Soligcd Moshin, I) 26. (Oy MOlmeia Gomme 
E. F. Goode, ’22, p. 5 SF ©S& © © © @ | AW Chittenden, "29.pe «OO | Ol Om Ox mOmEO 
T. W. Durant, ’23,1 ©, OF) OO FOTOS 
Totals 40716 TT, 25429, e4eclel ~~ Oe ORE 8” ee _2 e 
Totals 329 (45 7h 7, 24 Oey 
Innings ie 2 3 g if 6 7 & 9 
Harvarp ° 8 ° ° 4 ° 6 3 x16 
YALE I ° ° I ° ° ° 2 o—4 
* Batted for Buell in sixth. { Ran for Crane in fifth. t Batted for Chittenden in ninth. 
Home runs: Hallock, Lincoln, Conlon. Struck out by Goode 3, by Coxe 3, by Selleck 2. 
1 Yale students after the war retained the year of their original class. 
JUNE 22, 1922. New Haven 
YALE CDs ips Bibs eld Wis Cs Os HARVARD Cae te Ue LAA IO Cs C2 
PP HE Crane. .29) Lf. hy AS Oh GH By ae oh (|| MERA Lincoln, "92, 3b. fe komleh i Ee LS 
C.M. O’Hearn, ’ 24, Ib. 5 £ D2 BD ta ww © || dao, 24, rf. & FF 93" 16) eT) kOmeo 
J. F. Oed, 724, c.f. oF © © xr © | Alp Goal, 6G. 
M. P. Aldrich, ’22, s.s., Capt. 52 iO) Tet Oe ates Omer 
Capt. A i ff BD & © © |) JES. Clk. a3, OO" Oy (On On ORO 
RSE Warren, 722, 3D. Gg @ T & 2 © © | COrnen * 23, tb. 4. (Ie 28 Ole tomo 
C. F, Eddy, 23, rf. G uD Ss A © 4 P. Jenkins, ’ 24, 2b. 3G) 6h ie Romesmeo 
DA Ss Hickeyaog5 tts On OMO LO MONNO ON!) IDV A® Hallock 2oNex: ygvese Bl Nf je © 
D. J. Kelley, 23; 2b. 7 & © © © A © | leh (Co leninm” 23, Lf. 40 0) 3 38 sh LOO 
R. J. Larner, *22, 2b. So Oo ® © © ©] Jo DA IMintoling Oo, c 4) sO GO) On 4) ated 
W. M. Mallory, ° 24, C. SB f GC © 8 ~ i E. L. Gehrke, ’24, p. © {0 0) (O, On -2O) 
Ey A® Chittenden, 22) pag) 1 it tenons sere) (ele Gaiktusselly 29590 2 “Oy (0) OP Ong tae 
— D. F. Thayer, ’23, + I §cO “OL FO, On Om 0 
Totals SPO TK D7 I # — — 
Totals 97) Gu 12 06h 24 O eee 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 
YALE ° 7 ° ° ° ° ° ° 7 
HarvarpD fe) I fe) fo) fe) I ° fe) t—? 
* Ran for Conlon in ninth. + Batted for Russell in ninth. Struck out by Chittenden 1, by Russell 3. 
JUNE 24, 1922. SotpiERs FIELD 
HARVARD Uda hy Hos tel POs Cr Oe YALE CM PS I Me LOS PON Gres 
BE. GC: Lincoln, “22, 3b. Aas OlOMOn Qenrst onl Pst: Crane,’ 29, I.f. co Or oy NOmO 
L. Gordon, ’24, r.f. my Sb se ie g @ & || CLINE Hearn, ’ 24, 1b. st ‘ 2) Tl) 70,0 
A. J. Conlon, ‘22, s.s., J. F. Oed, ’24, ¢ ef. 9g) at 701 Ole Ts OmO 
Capt. p Cee ge Lae” AR A Aghe of Hal ds, Ue de Sibour, ’ DERE Cy 6 Gy 6) © 
G. Owen, ’23, 1b. 4) 2 ee CLC OmmOn mel) aS nickeyve 23, * Di) 0, ot) oO) OmmO 
P. Jenkins, ’24, 2b, POR ei he Se R. W. Murphy, ’ 24, t cy ~ fo ssh © 
L. A. Hallock, ’22, c.f. 8) Ol OO Ae Ommetn nV PPA ldticheaonctses 
HE Gaaninsc2a. lot: Y © FH D © 6 Capt. a) (209. > Ao ne 
D. F. Thayer, ’23, l.f. y Ou it © © © R.H. Warren, ’ 22, 3b. oe 7 te 4 “OL FOmmO 
J. D. Murphy, 22, c. 7 3) YG ae | xeyn|| (Oa rane 23, Tr. fe Hae Sy 15 Sh @ c& 
E. F. Goode, ’22, p. yo HO 6} OD || 1D) I, Kalla, 23, 2b. Ae tes) ae eT 
W.M. Mallory, ’ OY Neto ee eh Pip ah ©) 
Totals Sep Ue) ES Dye ase ||) TIGR, Waheed 1, P; Key Cy te) on  y  ) 
K. A. Chittenden, Lyi Gee) Ie We a Gh OS 
Totals by) GP BS ORY oy GP 
Innings i 2 8 4 5 6 V. é 9 
HarvarpD ° I ° ° 5 I I ° Se 
YALE ° ° 2 ° I I 3 fo) Sy) 
* Batted for de Sibour in ninth. + Ran for Hickey in ninth. 


Struck out by Goode 3, by Wight 2, by Chittenden 1. 


Home runs: Aldrich, Warren, Eddy. 
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JuNE 26, 1922. New York 
YALE CAP Gi HIST FO CBO HARVARD CHD Wi UR THD, foo Cie 
PSH. Crane,’ 20s -f. Ge ep Sie 3 5k eh oy IDG, Lincoln, 729; 3b; PNAC Wee er ae Nine We) 
C. M. O’Hearn, *o4, 1b. ere OMn DeLee Te On OCs een: 23, r S66 FY & © © © 
H.L. J. de Sibour, OMCs do 2 & DT © @ O | LeCeiclon, "ag, tlag Tet. 7 ey ie Be Kee xo) 
M. P. Aldrich, ’22, s.s., A. J. Conlon, “22, s:.s., 

Capt. ae TE ae ie) Capt. 5 © © © B 2 6 
ING IESE Warren, *22, 3b. 5 © © GO 0 B we |) (e7Ohoa, 23, 1b. Beh ee GR ON a 
C. F. Eddy, "23, ref. Aes 40 anon o, ll Penkins, 24, 2b. FRO) 2) XO2 KL AG) 
D. J. Kelley, "23, 2b. ee wena LeeAneallockm2oNc.t A, OW Co © 2 TO! Xe) 
W. M. Mallory, ’ 24, C a Om aoe ton tla Gr lanins 93, Lf. ey iis 
E. A. Chittenden, ’ 22, DAO NOn ON On S2 era D. Re hayers agent: YO iV B. Oe KS 

— J. D. Murphy, ’22, c. A Gy Be TB a G8) 
Totals SA setOn 19m 27aet A ete |rin By Goodes = 22, p. On OmnONOn LO" 23) 982) 
H. S. Russell, ’22, p. Oo? Omen Siete tan 0: 
Totals B2aO QO My wh f 
Innings I 2 3 4 5 6 7 é 9 
YALE ° I 4 ° ° ° ° ° o—s 
Struck out by Chittenden 1, by Russell 3. 
BASEBALL MANAGERS 
1877 J. Lowell,’ IgOI H. H. Murdock, ’or 
1878 Rae: Hastings, 78 1902 Cy Frothingham, ” o2 
1879 W. Bates, 79 1903 A. H. Weed, ’03 
1880 H. Townsend, ’80 1904 Ve), 18}, Krumbhaar, ’ O4 
1881 els Pendleton, 82 1905 L. M. Thornton, ’ 05 
A. Harvey, ’81 1906 N. Kelley, ’06 
1882 H. G. Leavitt, ’82 1907 G. T. Sugden, ’ 7 
1883 AD al le Coolidge, "84 1908 1D). Ss Brigham, 708 
1884 B. B. Thayer, 85 1909 A. G. Cable, ’ fore) 
1885 A. D. Claflin, 786 1910 P. Wyman, ’10 
1886 A. B. Potter 87 IgII GE: Jones, ’ II 
1887 W. H. Rand, ’88 Ig12 Ye Arai, 12 
1888 ie Woodbury, ’ 89 1913 F. W. be i 
1889 J. C. McCoy, ’ 90 1914 Dy elloods. 
1890 J. T. Burnett, ‘gl 1915 Ub. Guesinchan,’ 1G 
1891 J. W. Cummin,’ 92 1916 R. H. Stiles, 16 
1892 Ave: Stone, ’ Me 1917 GAs Parsons, aes 
1893 iD IDE Teri, ) 1918 R. McA. Lloyd, ” 
1894 5 lel Williams, ’ 94 L. Higgins, 718 ¢ 
1895 N. H. White, ” 95 1919 F. Hibbard, ’20 
1896 W. H. Sanders, ’ 97 1920 AW Bey Kirk, 20 
1897 H. Endicott, ’97 1921 M. P. Baker, "22 
1898 J. W. Edmunds, 98 Ue Thayer, ’ a1 ft 
1899 A. Adams, ’99 1922 H. Parker, ’22 
1900 J. N. Trainer, ’oo 


* Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 
+ Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, October 25, 1921. 
t Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, February 15, 1921. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 
1882 
1883 


1884 


1885 
1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1892 


1893 


HARVARD-YALE CHAMPIONSHIP BASEBALL SUMMARY 


May 27 


Place 


Worcester 
Brooklyn 
New Haven 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Boston 

New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Boston 

New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Brooklyn 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Springfield 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 


New York 


Games played, 136; won by Harvard, 68; won by Yale, 67; tied, 1. 


Winner 


Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 


Score 


_ 
WRHOONDRAAA O 


co 
DOWWNWARO OF NWWY OW HOPPIN HAN DH PY OHO ONF OW HPUOTIMNDHMN HO HN 


a] 


cal 


Ce 


HH 


17 | 1894 
24 
22 1895 
19 
13 | 1897 
17 
15 1898 


Loa) 
OFWNW HP NHN HNIO HOTA NH 
Leal 
\o 
ce) 
i] 


1903 
1904 
I 
9 1905 
3 
4 1906 
21 
2 | 1907 
I 
3 
9 1908 
8 
1 
5) 1909 
3 
5 
7 I9I0 
4 
4 
4 | IgII 
2 
6 1912 
I 
7 1913 
14 
5 
5 1914 
6 
@ 
3 1915 
8 
5 
15 1916 
4 
7 1918 
8 
8 1919 
8 
3 1920 
> 
4 
° 1921 
4 
2 1922 
3 
4 


June 21 
22 
June 22 
24 
26 


Place 


Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New York 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Brooklyn 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Boston 

New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Brooklyn 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Boston 

New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New York 


Series played, 52; won by Harvard, 28; won by Yale, 21; tied, 3. 
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Winner 


Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Tie 

Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 


Score 


x 


Leal 


Lal 


OnNNTIDYNP ND HDHNAHNHOWN DO HPWKONIMNONWP OHOW ONO OH 


0 mo DAA ANA CHW ORNOWD DIHARON AL DOWNNOWLO 


M% 


ms et 
WNYHO DW DANNPWOW DON OW NWATAR ONNATNHN 


Ca 


[) 


= 
ADTIYTR POR HODNNHDHPDWNHNHWH DANW HNO HNDOHNHMNA NDNWHHYA HOD 


a 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY BASEBALL GAMES 


Teams Played 


Trimountain 
Granite 
Trimountain 
Lowell 
Williams 
Charter Oak 


1865-66 


Sept. 


June 


July 


26 


13 
20 
24 
4 
II 


14 


Atlantic 
Lowell 
Lowell 


Trimountain 
Orient 
Atlantic 
Eureka 
Excelsior 
Active 
Beacons 
Charter Oak 
Beacons 
Lowell 
Williams 


Beacons 
Trimountain 


Beacons 
Somerset 
Granite 
Lowell 
Lowel! 
Lowell 
Somerset 
Athletic 
Beacons 
Upton 
Waban 


Waban 
Excelsior 
Eagle 


Athletic 
Eureka 
Princeton 
Lowell 


Trimountain 


Trimountain 


Place Played 


Boston 
Holliston 


Boston 
Williamstown 
Worcester 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Delta 


Bedford, N. Y. 


Newark 


Bedford, N. Y. 


Hoboken 
Delta 
Hartford 
Delta 
Boston 
Worcester 


Boston 
Boston 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Medford 
Boston 
Boston 


Jarvis Field 


Newton 


Natick 


East Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Brighton 
Portland 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Worcester 


Natick 
Jarvis Field 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 


Jarvis Field 


Score 
H. Opp Teams Played Place Played 
59 32 | 1868-69 — continued 
44 14 | Apr. 8 Somerset Jarvis Field 
28 wi 24 Trimountain Jarvis Field 
28 Li 27 Lowell Jarvis Field 
35) 3° | May 8 Trimountain Jarvis Field 
35 13 22 Fairmount Marlboro . 
25 Mutual Jarvis Field 
June 5 Dartmouth Lowell 
a 8 12 Red Stockings Jarvis Field 
5 24 Lowell Boston 
ag 26 Williams Springfield 
73 S) July 3 Lowell Boston 
5 Yale Brooklyn 
$533 > Eckford Brooklyn 
dls 9 Athletic Phila. 
u 37 10 Keystone Phila. 
SS AS 13 National Albany 
2 Ze) 14 Haymakers Lansingburgh 
15 24 
a a 
1) 1s |) 2869-70 
2 37 Sept.19 Fairmount Jarvis Field 
37 39 25 Lowell Boston 
Oct.2-2) Clipper, Lowell 
9 Lowell Boston 
19 Mutual Boston 
53 18 26 Lowell Boston 
gy HO : 
Apr. 30 Somerset Jarvis Field 
67 20 | May 14 Lowell Jarvis Field 
50 Al 20 Clipper Boston | 
67 27 21 Fairmount Jarvis Field 
28 S| 23 Athletic Boston 
32 26 | June 4 Red Stockings Boston 
39 28 18 Brown Worcester 
60 II 22 Mutual Boston 
ie) 22 25 Trimountain Jarvis Field 
44 28 27 Lowell ; Boston _ 
30 5 30 White Stockings Jarvis Field 
71 38 | July 1 Princeton Boston 
4 Yale New Haven 
5 Rose Hill New Haven 
7 Haymakers Troy 
34. 20 8 Utica Utica 
18 6 11 Eckford Syracuse 
59 21 12 Ontario Oswego 
13 Niagara Buffalo 
67 2 14 Niagara Lockport 
70 9 15 Forest City Cleveland 
17 16 16 Forest City Cleveland 
20 23 18 Red Stockings Cincinnati 
23 II 20 Mutual of N. Y. Cincinnati 
42 IO 22 Eagle Louisville 
39 26 26 Chicago Chicago 
28 27 27 Cream City Milwaukee 
25 17 28 Amateurs Chicago 
30 Indianapolis Indianapolis 
Aug. 3 Olympic Washington 
4 National Washington 
29 Gi 5 Maryland Baltimore 
Bi 15 6 Pastime Baltimore 
27 24 8 Intrepid Phila. 
30 BR 1o Athletic Phila. 
28 15 12 Atlantic Brooklyn 
29 25 13 Stars Brooklyn 
BP) 12 16 Picked Nine Boston 


Score 
H. Opp. 
34 7 
49 12 
41 oI) 
53 8 
64.5) 16 
TI 43 
38 ° 
II 30 
35 19 
45 8 
21 4 
41 24 

5 17 
35 21 
18 24 
58 17 
10 22 
40 14 
SOLO 
17 17 
32 14 
26 I 
3604 
50 16 
28 5 
47 Il 
60 12 

8 20 
15 46 
36 21 
24 22 
21 17 
36 12 

7 5S} 
26 13 
24 22 
07 2 
25 13 
31 23 
30 i 
33 6 
28 14 
62 4 

9 14 
1s 7 
17 20 
15 22 
56 14 
II 6 
41 13 
45 II 
45 9 

7 18 
39 13 
44 II 
30 Il 
es II 

9 2 

Amel 
iW) 6 
18 16 


2908 
SUMMARY 
Teams Played Place Played 
1870-71 
Oct. 1 Lowell Jarvis Field 
8 Fairmount Marlboro 
22 Mutual Jarvis Field 
29 Brown Providence 
Nov. 2 Star Jarvis Field 
Apr. 6 Lowell Jarvis Field 
26 Boston Boston 
May 6 Tufts Jarvis Field 
13. Brown Jarvis Field 
17 Haymakers Boston 
1g Athletic Jarvis Field 
23 Olympic Boston 
June 3 White Stockings Boston 
26 Brown Providence 
30. Eckford Boston 
July 1 Rose Hill Boston 
3 Mansfield New Haven 
5 Yale New Haven 
es aD) 
Oct. 14 Boston Boston 
or) Lufts Jarvis Field 
28 Actives So. Weymouth 
Apr. 13 Boston Boston 
20 Boston Boston 
27 Boston Boston 
May 11 Tufts Jarvis Field 
18 King Philip So. Weymouth 
June 1 Yale New Haven 
8 Yale Boston 
18 King Philip 
1872-73 
Oct. 12 King Philip Jarvis Field 
1g King Philip East Abington 
Apr. 19 Boston Boston 
26 Boston Boston 
May 22 Princeton Jarvis Field 
23 Boston Boston 
24 Yale New Haven 
28 Boston Jarvis Field 
29 Mutual Boston 
31 Yale Jarvis Field 
June 6 King Philip Jarvis Field 
14 King Philip E. Abington 
1873-74 
Oct. 18 Una Jarvis Field 
Noy. 1 Boston Boston 
Apr. 22 Boston Boston 
ay 9 Chelsea Jarvis Field 
23 Brown Providence 
June 5 Live Oaks Lynn 
13 Live Oaks Jarvis Field 
18 Boston Jarvis Field 
23 Graduates Jarvis Field 
27 Chelsea Jarvis Field 
30 Princeton Boston 
July 2 Princeton Boston 
4 Hartford Hartford 
8 Princeton Hartford 
14 Yale Saratoga 
15 Yale Saratoga 
17 Picked Nine Saratoga 


BASEBALL 


SUMMARY 
Score 
H. Opp. Teams Played Place Played 
1874-75 
29 6 | Oct. 17 Rollstone Fitchburg 
31 1 | Nov. 7 Boston Boston 
14 24 17 Boston Boston 
55 24 
7 II Apr. 24 Chelsea Boston 
May 1 Beacons Boston 
14 9 7 Boston Boston 
4 13 8 Live Oaks Lynn 
32 9 14 New Haven New Haven 
42 Be) 15 Princeton Princeton 
15 8 20 Rhode Island Providence 
6 14 28 Princeton Jarvis Field 
5 17 | June 26 Yale Boston 
2 12 28 Yale New Haven 
oh 
I 
fe ee Osa se 
18 4 | Oct. 9 Taunton Taunton 
22 19 23 Brown Jarvis Field 
27 Boston Boston 
29 Rollstone Boston 
30. Brown Providence 
of 10 | Apr. 13. Lowell Lowell 
35 6 19 Boston Boston 
27 Live Oaks Lowell 
2 12 29 Live Oaks Lynn 
I + | May 4 Boston Boston 
BI 26 5 Suffolk Jarvis Field 
SI 14 1o Taunton Taunton 
17 7 11 Boston Boston 
32 12 13 Brown Providence 
19 17 20 Amherst Amherst 
17 5 22 Boston Boston _ 
25 Suffolk Jarvis Field 
30 Live Oaks Lynn 
June 1 RhodeIsland Providence 
6 Reale Jarvis Field 
5 6 Brown Jarvis Field 
He 13 8 Princeton Jarvis Field 
1o Fall River Fall River 
2 22 16 Boston Boston 
ae 17 Taunton Taunton 
3 20 Amherst Jarvis Field 
Z nah 21 Live Oaks Boston 
u 2S 24 Trinity Jarvis Field 
z . 26 Yale New Haven 
ee 27 Trinity Hartford 
2 3 30 Amherst Springfield 
July 1 Yale Hartford 
ue 5 3 Chelsea Brooklyn 
4 Resolute Elizabeth, N. J. 
5 Germantown Germantown 
6 Brandywine W. Chester, Pa. 
23 II 7 Chelsea Brooklyn 
21 19 
Io 24 18 70-77 
18 8 | Oct. 4 Our Boys Boston 
15 4 to Our Boys Boston 
26 I 14 Brown Providence 
12 I 
7 tg | Apr. 12 Live Oaks Lynn 
19 4 14 Boston Boston 
28 6 17 Boston Boston 
II 13 21 Live Oaks Lynn 
19 4 23 Our Boys Boston 
I 18 24 Boston Boston 
8 II 28 Live Oaks Boston 
° 4 | May 5 Brown Providence 
4 7 7 Our Boys Boston 
14 19 11 Manchester Boston 


* 


24 innings. 


Score 
H. Opp. 
7 10 
5 15 
6 a 
9 fo) 
12 8 
8 17 
qi 8 
2 9 
9 i 
19 4 
10 3 
4 9 
4 II 
7 6 
7 8 
6 15 
4 6 
10 3 
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1876-77 — continued 


June 2 


SUMMARY 
Teams Played Place Played 


Amherst 
ub 

Chelsea 

Princeton 


Amherst 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Princeton 


Hartford Amtrs. Hartford 


Yale 

Lowell 
Brown 
Manchester 
Lowell 
Princeton 
Lowell 

Our Boys 
Live Oaks 
Amherst 
Rhode Island 
Fall River 
Yale 

Trinity 
Rhode Island 
Hartford 
Yale 

Hub 


1877-78 


Oct. IG 


May 2 


June 3 


Our Boys 
Clipper 
Our Boys 
Boston 


Beacons 
Live Oaks 
New Bedford 
Live Oaks 
New Bedford 
New Bedford 
Trinity 
Manchester 
Beacons 
Wesleyan 
Manchester 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Brown 
Lowell 

Yale 
Pittsfield 
Manchester 
Yale 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Brown 
Amherst 
Worcester 
Amherst 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


1878-79 


Octams 


Beacons 
Our Boys 


New Bedford 
Boston 
Beacons 
Beacons 
Dartmouth 
Beacons 
Brown 


New Haven 
Lowell 
Holmes Field 
Manchester 
Lowell 
Holmes Field 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Fall River 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Brooklyn 
Hartford 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Holmes Field 
Lynn 

ew Bedford 
Boston 

Fall River 
Boston 
Hartford 
Boston 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Manchester 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Lowell 

New Haven 
Boston 
Boston 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
Worcester 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Hartford 


Boston 
Boston 


New Bedford 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Hanover 
Jarvis Field 


Providence 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played Place Played 


1878-79 — continued 


May 6 Clinton 
8 Clinton 
Io Yale 
17 Yale 
21 Brown 
23 Princeton 
24 Princeton 
27. Dartmouth 
June 2 Princeton 
11 Gen’! Worth 
13 Utica 
14 Gen’l Worth 
17 Campello 
18 Worcester 
21 King Philip 
23 Yale 
25 Yale 
26 Holyoke 
28 Yale 


1879-80 
Oct. 


9 Beacons 
18 Cayenna 


Apr. 6 Picked Nine 
8 Worcester 
10 Boston 
21 Boston 
22 Beacons 
24 Clinton 
28 Beacons 
29 Boston 
May 5 Brockton 
6 Beacons 
8 Dartmouth 
12 Amherst 
15 Yale 
21 Princeton 
22 Princeton* 
25 Brown 
27 Dartmouth 
29 Yale 
June 1 Brown 
4 Princeton 
5 Princeton* 
to Beacons 
15 Brockton 
19 Stoneham 
21 Natick 
23 Beacons 
26 Brockton 
28 Yale 
30 Yale 


Boston 
16 Boston 
21 Beacons 
23 Worcester 
Bowdoin 
4 Amherst 
7 Dartmouth 
9 Brown 
12 Dartmouth 
14 Yale 
21 Princeton 
25 Amherst 
28 Yale 
30 Bowdoin 


* Exhibition Games. 


Clinton 
Boston 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Stoneham 
So. Boston 
Stoneham 
Campello 
Worcester 
Rockland 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 


Jarvis Field 
Dorchester 


Jarvis Field 
Worcester 
Boston 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Boston 
Brockton 
Jarvis Field 
Hanover 
Amherst 
New Haven 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Providence 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Brockton 
Stoneham 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Springfield 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 


Boston 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Worcester 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Hanover 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Princeton 
Amherst 
New Haven 
Portland 


209 
Score 
H. Opp. 
5 17 
fo) 8 
5 II 

2 fo) 
2 6 
2 5 
8 2 
II % 
3 3 
4 10 
4 6 
9 5 
a 2 
7 13 
18 5 
5 9 
7 3 
fe) fo) 
9 4 
4 2 
24 4 


al 


Pp 


OW;NPWR OBR HDA HHUAN AP EHAYNPOAUNNO OND 
Leal 
No} 


a) 
WeRWTOMNNA SP HPNINN PHWY 


I 19 
2 9 
2 II 
4 19 

18 5 

15 fe) 

13 II 

10 6 

se) 4 

14 9 
4 i 
2 I 
5 8 
4 ° 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1881 — continued 


June 3 


Beacons 
Princeton 
Princeton* 
Brown 
Beacons 
Beacons 
Beacons 


1881-82 


May 2 


June 3 


June I 


Beacons 
Brown 
Beacons 


Metropolitan 
Metropolitan 
Metropolitan 
Boston 
Boston 
Worcester 
Lowell 
Boston 
Providence 
Tufts 


Brown 


Stock Exchange 


Dartmouth 
Princeton 
Princeton* 
Yale 
Amherst 
Metropolitan 


Stock Exchange 


Princeton 
Princeton* 
Amherst 
Brown 
Beacons 

Yale 
Harvard 777 
Dartmouth 
Metropolitan 


Beacons 


Beacons 
Whiting’s Nine 
Holy Cross 
Whiting’s Nine 
Bowdoin 
Newton 
Beacons 

Yale 

Amherst 
Beacons 
Princeton 
Princeton* 
Brown 


Dr. Pope’s Nine 


Yale 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Princeton* 
Hub 
Newton 
Brown 
Yale* 
Brown 
Holyoke 
Yale* 


Place Played 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 


Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 


New York 
New York 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Worcester 
Lowell 
Boston 
Providence 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
New York 
Jarvis Field 
Princeton 
Princeton 
New Haven 
Amherst 
New York 
Staten Island 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Hanover 


New York 


Jarvis Field 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Worcester 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Newton 
Jarvis Field 
New Haven 
Amherst 
Jarvis Field 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Providence 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Holyoke 
New Haven 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp 
Io 7 

5 6 

6 3 

6 9 
Io 5 
II 4 

7 6 

4 fe) 

8 i 
14 7 

2 8 

3 17 

2 10 

a 8 

2 4 
12 18 
12 6 

I 24 

I yf 
23 2 

7 6 
20 2 

8 Ter 

4 9 
14 13 
10 a 
19 8 

4 2 

3 2 

3 9 

9 5 
ie) fe) 
17 13 
24 sie) 

4 5 
18 fe} 
ste) II 

4 5 


HH 


cal 


cod 
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_ 
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1882-83 — continued 


SUMMARY 
Teams Played Place Played 


July 5 Young America Philadelphia 


Yale* Philadelphia 
1883-84 
Oct. 6 Beacons Boston 
Apr. 12 Tremonts Jarvis Field 
14 So. Boston A.C. Jarvis Field 
19 Waltham Jarvis Field 
25 Brown* Jarvis Field 
30 Beacons Jarvis Field 
May 1 Brown Jarvis Field 
3 Beacons Jarvis Field 
+ Amherst Jarvis Field 
Tomales Jarvis Field 
12 Princeton Jarvis Field 
14 Beacons Jarvis Field 
15 Andover Andover 
17 Yale New Haven 
19 Amherst Amherst 
21 Beacons Jarvis Field 
23 Brown Providence 
24 Princeton Princeton 
30 Williams Jarvis Field 
June 7 Beacons Holmes Field 
11 Dartmouth Holmes Field 
14 Dartmouth Holmes Field 
16 Dr. Pope’s Nine Holmes Field 
18 Brown* Providence 
21 Yale Holmes Field 
aye Yelle New Haven 
27 Yale Brooklyn 
1885 
Apra ri Ma leech. Jarvis Field 
16 Dartmouth Jarvis Field 
18 Roxbury Jarvis Field 
22 Brown* Jarvis Field 
25 M.I. Tech. Holmes Field 
28 Bowdoin Holmes Field 
30 Picked Nine Holmes Field 
May 4 Cochituate Holmes Field 
5 Cambridge Holmes Field 
7 Amherst Holmes Field 
8 Tufts Holmes Field 
9 Brown Providence 
11 Trinity Holmes Field 
13. Picked Nine Holmes Field 
16 Yale New Haven 
18 Amherst Amherst 
20 Tufts Medford 
22 Princeton* Princeton 
23 Princeton Princeton 
27 Dartmouth Holmes Field 
June 1 Princeton Holmes Field 
2 Princeton* Holmes Field 
6 Dartmouth Holmes Field 
1o Williams Holmes Field 
15 Brown Holmes Field 
17 Brown* Providence 
20 Yale Holmes Field 
23 Dr. Pope’s Nine Holmes Field 
1885-86 
Oct. 7 Cambridge Jarvis Field 


10 Rollstone 
17 Rollstone 


* Exhibition Games. 


Fitchburg 
Jarvis Field 


Score 
H. Opp 
20 I4 

g 24 

6 16 
15 2 
19 fo) 
II ° 

5 3 

I + 

8 I 
9 4 

8 9 

I 8 
5 4 
7 10 
14 2 

8 gi 
13 10 
3 2 
6 ae) 
15 3 
2 ° 
2 3 
6 I 
14 2 
28 6 
12 3 
17 4 
2 6 
B 4 
II 4 
3 2 
16 fo) 
9 I 
19 5 

6 2 

9 8 

I 3 
20 I 
Ts 2 

4 I 
3 I 

4 2 

3 a 
I2 4 
15 5 
13 II 

6 5 
15 6 
12 5 
13 4 
13 4 

9 3 

8 fo} 

3 2 
15 2 
16 2 
12 3 

I 6 

6 6 

6 2 


1885-86 — continued 


Apr. 8 


May 1 


June 2 


May 2 


June 8 


May 2 


SUMMARY 


Beacons 
Cambridge 
M. I. Tech. 
Tufts 

M. I. Tech. 
Bowdoin 
Cochituate 
Brown* 
Franklin 
Brown 
Tufts 
Columbia 
Malden 
Williams 
Williams 
Princeton 
Yale* 
Princeton 
Beacons 


Shoe & Leather 


Brown 

U. of Penn. 
Amherst 
Brown* 
Beacons 
Yale 

Yale 
Amherst 
Yale* 

Yale 


Dartmouth 
M. I. Tech. 
Cochituate 
Bowdoin 
Bowdoin 
Columbia 
Marlboro 
Beacons 
Princeton 
Yale 
Brown 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Williams 
Princeton 
Yale 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Beacons 
Yale 

Yale 


Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Holy Cross 
Marlboro 
Trinity 
Bowdoin 
Williams 
Amherst 
Staten Island 
Princeton 
Williams 
Princeton 
U. of Penn. 
Yale 


Teams Played Place Played 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Medford 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Williamstown 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Amherst 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
New York 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Worcester 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Holmes Field 
Williamstown 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Philadelphia 
New Haven 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
6 2 | May 22 
se) 2 30 
II r | June "2 
be) 6 6 
7 I 9 
12 & 1) 
6 8 16 
23 4 18 
24 ° 20 
22 3 23 
9 6 26 
° 5 
13 2 
13 By £889 
26 TeeADEr4) 
° 3 5 
14 2 8 
7 6 be) 
8 3 12 
15 2 13 
13 i 19 
9 ° 20 
10 ° 25 
16 3 27 
8 6 30 
5 6 | May 1 
5 I 4 
17 8 8 
10 9 II 
I a 13 
15 
17 
18 
II 6 25) 
8 fo) 3° 
II 3 June 1 
13 5 ae 
Io 2 11 
12 fo) 17 
6 5 20 
7 22 
eae 
2 14 
6 
4 ; 1890 
18 pe |) FeNpoyes aK) 
2 3 12 
10 II 15 
7 5 16 
14 9 18 
5 8) 19 
6 8 23 
4 5 26 
B 6 28 
30 
May 2 
3} 
7 I 7 
Io 9 14 
5 I 17 
16 2 19 
12 2 21 
° ° 23 
*5 4 26 
16 2 28 
10 3 31 
9 || Upbeys 2 
9 4 4 
II ° 7 
7 6 9 
I a II 


* Exhibition Games. 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1888 — continued 


Melrose 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Yale 

U. of Penn. 
Bergen Point 
Melrose 
Beacons 
Yale 

Yale 


Philadelphia 
Athletic 
Boston 


Gardner’s Nine 


Boston A. A. 
Staten Island 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Worcester 
Williams 
Andover 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Worcester 
Princeton 
Hartford 
Wilkesbarre 
Newark 
Williams 
Yale 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Graduates 
U. of Penn. 
Lowell 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Tufts 
Exeter 
Boston A. A. 
Andover 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Amherst 
Brown 
Amherst 
Brown 
Boston A. A. 
Marlboro 
Worcester 
Yale 
Newark 
Holy Cross 
Newark 
Wilmington 
Marlboro 
Yale 
Washington 
Lafayette 
Lovell’s Nine 
Hartford 
Woven Hose 


Place Played 


Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Melrose 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Worcester 
Williamstown 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 


New Haven 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 
Holmes Field 
Amherst 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Boston 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Jarvis Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 


301 
Score 
H. Opp. 
7 9 
15 4 
5 2 
13 & 
¥ 3 
9 I 
8 ° 
F 6 
9 I 
° 8 
3 5 
I 17 
° 17 
4 16 
14 I 

7 
15 I 
4 
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BASEBALL 


302 
SUMMARY SUMMARY 
Score Score 
Teams Played Place Played HH. Opp Teams Played Place Played H. Opp 
1890 — continued 1892 — continued 
June 16 Marlboro Holmes Field 11 3 | June 8 U.of Penn. Holmes Field 7 2 
18 Brown Providence 13 II 11 Williams Williamstown 11 ° 
19 Woven Hose Holmes Field 5 3 13. Brown Holmes Field 4 g 
21 Yale Holmes Field 4 3 16 Boston Holmes Field 5 7 
24 Yale New Haven I Fh 18 Goodyear Holmes Field 7 I 
28 Yale Springfield 3 4 20 Holy Cross Holmes Field 19 2 
23 Yale Coe Field 5 ° 
1891 29 Yale ew Haven 3 ie 
Apr. 2 Manchester Manchester 9 5 
4 Boston Boston 5 ig || atosoye 
7 Boston Boston _ 2) TO | Apr. 1 Andover Jarvis Field 12 ° 
9 poster jens Field 4 9 3 Matthews Jarvis Field II I 
II orcester orcester 3) 2 5 Lehigh Bethlehem 14 2 
13, Boston Jarvis Field ae 6 U.ofPenn. Philadelphia 12 = 12 
15 Boston Jarvis Field 5 6 7 Georgetown Georgetown 2 3 
17 Brown Jarvis Field 4 6 8 Virginia Charlottesville 1 I 
20 Worcester Worcester 2 6 11 Boston Hartford 2 Io 
22 Dartmouth Jarvis Field Io ° 17 Thomson-Houston Holmes Field 15 3 
23 Partinouch olne us ick 5 i 19 Williams Holmes Field 1 5 I 
22 Holy Cross orcester 3 
27 Lowell Lowell _ @ 1 24 Amherst Holmes Field 6 ° 
vi wes ee - A 26 Dartmouth Holmes Field 20 ° 
ay miherst PONE 29 Brown Providence oF 5 
é Stage 's Nine oe Hind s é May : alts Holiges Field 11 2 
9 Williams Williamstown 5 3 3 U. of Penn, a oP hfadcen) aaa aes 
12 Vermont Holmes Field 10 2 10 Lowell Holmes Field 8 ro) 
14 Morrill’s Nine Holmes Field 5 I 13 Williams Walliameroun 3 2 
18 Goodyear Holmes Field 2 ° 15 Brown Elolmea bela DI 3 
S Wotasorkes Holes i 13 : 18 Holy Cross Holmes Field 0 2 
28 Lovell’s Nine Holmes Field 6 fo) oes Sete eae oe . 
June 1 Michigan Holmes Field 3 a 24 Amherst Holmes Field 9 2 
3 Lovells Nine Holes Field j u 30 Princeton Holmes Field 9 8 
toneham le Bi ; I | June rt Georgetown Holmes Field 5 I 
8 Morrill’s Nine olmes Field 9 3 3 Yale Law Sch. Holmes Field 4 g 
1o Holy Cross Holmes Field 2 3 3. Exeter Eeeeten 5 
15 perce Biolmes pee 12 I 8 Holy Cross Holmes Field 10 I 
16 Clyde Holmes Field 11 3 10 Powe Provident 2 ° 
12. Wsof Penn. Holmes Field ae) 4 
1892 a4 Wpof Penn. Holmes Field 14 8 
Apr. 2 Andover Jarvis Field 26 ° 1s Vermont Holmes Field 12 2 
4 ae Nine Jarvis Field 16 ° 24 ae aes Field 3 2 
M ttan A.C. New York 27 Xale ew Haven ° 3 
De Fordhemm @0 | Voriliass 2 4 | July 1 Yale NewYork 64 
11 U.of Penn. Philadelphia 9 13 
12 Lehigh Bethlehem 16 I 18 
14 Tufts Holmes Field 24 ° 94 
16 Brown Worcester 6 3 | Apr. 3 Andover Jarvis Field ne) 3 
18 Thomson-Houston Holmes Field 10 2 14 Williams Williamstown 11 13 
19 Boston Unions Holmes Field 10 a Tomine atech. Holmes Field 26 8 
20 Williams Holmes Field 8 2 18 Woven Hose Holmes Field 15 8 
23 Brown Provence 3 4 19 eae Holmes Field 5 I 
25 Trinity Holmes Field 25 I 21 Dartmout Hanover a 3 
27 Dartmouth Holmes Field hy 2 24 Dartmouth Holmes Field 5 2 
28 Dartmouth Holmes Field 6 ° 25 Amherst Holmes Field 9 Io 
30 Holy Cross Jorcester 17 4 26 Dartmouth Holmes Field 9 2 
May ns Lovell’s Nine Holmes Field 8 rT 28 Holy Cross Worcester Wi 2 
4 Cornell Holmes Field 3 o | May 2 Williams Holmes Field 10 4 
7 Princeton Princeton II 5 5 Princeton Princeton 5 12 
13 escanenes os 3 4 7 U.of Penn. Philadelphia 7 26 
14 Dartmout anover 5 ° 10 Brown Holmes Field 7 
16 Murray & Irwin’s Holmes Field 4 3 12 Amherst Amherst 4 
18 Shey Home Hed 12 2 14 Andover Andover 8 7 
1g Milford olmes Field 4 fo) 16 Trinity Holmes Field 12 
26 Marihers Hoes Rie 14 I 17 Tufts Holmes Field 5) 3 
27 ichigan olmes Field AL 2 19 Brown Providence 6 
go. Princeton Holmes Field 9 4 23 Michigan Holmes Field 7 : 
June 1 Wesleyan Holmes Field 10 I 26 U. of Penn. Holmes Field 3 II 
2 Newton Holmes Field 8 2 go. Princeton Holmes Field 10 4 
4 Amherst Amherst 3 2 | June 6 Princeton New Haven 4 II 
6 Haverhill Holmes Field 10 3 8 Vermont Holmes Field 17 9 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1894 — continued 


May 1 


June 5 


May 2 


June 1 


Brown 
Brown 
Exeter 
Yale 
Yale 


Andover 
Lovell’s Nine 
Dartmouth 
Tufts 
Dartmouth 
Lovell’s Nine 
Amherst 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
Williams 
Brown 
Princeton 

U. of Penn. 
Holy Cross 
Colgate 
Amherst 
West End R.R. 
Brown 
Boston 
Princeton 
Brown 
Newton A. A. 
U. of Penn. 
Vermont 
Brown 
Newton A. A. 
Yale 

Yale 


Morrill’s Nine 
Tufts 
Brockton 
Newton A. A. 
Bangor 
Pawtucket 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Brown 
Princeton 
Amherst 
Williams 
Cornell 
Newton A. A. 
Brown 

U. of Penn. 
Amherst 

U. of Chicago 
Princeton 
Newton A. A. 
Brown 

U. of Penn. 
Princeton 
Cornell 
Brown 
Princeton 


U. of Penn. 


Tufts 
Pawtucket 
Brockton 


Place Played 


Providence 
Holmes Field 
Exeter 
Holmes Field 


New Haven 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Manchester 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Amherst 
Worcester 
Holmes Fie 
Williamstown 
Holmes Fie 
Princeton 
Philadelphia 
Holmes Fie 
Holmes Fiel 
Holmes Fiel 
Holmes Fiel 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Newton Centre 
Holmes Field 


New Haven 


as 


aaa 


South End 
Holmes Field 
Brockton 
Newton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Hanover 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Williamstown 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Ithaca 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Philadelphia 
Amherst 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Newton 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 


Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Brockton 


BASEBALL 


Score 
151, Oypya 
2 8 
fy aie 
7 I 
I 5 
° 2 
17 5 
I4 8 
6 7 
Fi II 
3 2 
14 5 
5 I 
3 4 
10 3 
II 4 
8 13 
2 7 
Ti II 
I a 
ite) 9 
6 2 
ae) 2 
a, fo) 
2 16 
2 14 
6 13 
by 2) 
8 3 
6 9 
4 if 
II 2 
4 iH 
° 5 


Se iin! 
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cl ol 


= 


i) 
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13 


ial 


= 


i] 
OB BWM HH DYNO WH HY DO WW HNO DN DHON OF 


HAO 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1897 — continued 


June 1 


May 2 


June I 


New Bedford 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Brown 
Cornell 
Virginia 
Princeton 
Williams 
U. of Penn. 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Vermont 
Georgetown 
Holy Cross 
U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 


Andover 

All Cambridge 
Tufts 

Woven Hose 
U. of No. Car. 
Virginia 
Catholic Univ. 
Georgetown 
Wash. College 
Columbia 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Andover 
Lafayette 
Cornell 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Exeter 
Williams 
Fordham 

U. of Penn. 
Princeton 
Amherst 
Holy Cross 
Brown 
Graduates 

U. of Penn. 
Brown 

Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Tufts 

Boston Univ. 
Virginia 
Richmond 
Fredericksburg 
Georgetown 


Manhattan A.C, 


Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Exeter 
Bowdoin 
Columbia 


Place Played 


New Bedford 
Hanover 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
Williamstown 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Princeton 
Holmes Field 
Philadelphia 
Amherst 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Worcester 
Holmes Field 
Providence 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 


Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 10 


Charlottesville 
Washington 
Washington 


Chartertown, Md. 20 


New York 
Soldiers Field 
Williamstown 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Ithaca 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Amherst 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


New York 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Charlottesville 
Richmond 
Fredericksburg 
Washington 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Williamstown 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


393 


Score 


H. Opp. 


ca 


H 


al 


4 
25 
3 
25 
7 


16 
I 


be 


iS) 


H 
HOW NDB NYNHAHROARNDHO HH ONONH ND HWAT 


HH 


aot 


i>) 


i> 
WON OANHNNOW ON 


= 


ON PNT MHONONAADWY OONTHWA 


= 


m 
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I 


Lal 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1899 — continued 


June 


June 


June 


Amherst 
Princeton 
Williams 
Tufts 

U. of Penn. 
Georgetown 
Princeton 
Cornell 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston College 
Tufts 
Virginia 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Amherst 
Bowdoin 
Columbia 
Lafayette 
U. of Penn. 
Princeton 
Georgetown 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
U. of Penn. 
Princeton 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Virginia 
Trinity 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Amherst 
Colby 
Bowdoin 
Lafayette 
U. of Penn. 
Exeter 
Michigan 
Brown 
Cornell 
Chicago 

U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Carlisle 
Yale 


Yale 


Maine 
Virginia 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Bates 
Dartmouth 
Exeter 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Charlottesville 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Hanover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Worce ter 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Charlottesville 
Durham, N. C. 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Exeter 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


Soldiers Field 
Washington 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Exeter 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
14 ° 

2 10 

4 6 

4 Io 

° 3 

5 9 

2 12 

7 2 

3 II 
10 8 

7 6 

9 ° 

I ° 

° o 

4 5 
13 10 


be 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1g02 — continued 


May I 


June 4 


June 3 


June 3 


Amherst 
Colby 
Andover 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
U. of Penn. 
Lehigh 
Holy Cross 
Cornell 
Illinois 
Brown 
Princeton 
U. of Penn. 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Colby 
Georgetown 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Exeter 
Amherst 
Williams 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Wesleyan 
Andover 
Cornell 

U. of Penn. 
Bowdoin 
Princeton 
Holy Cross 
Georgetown 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Columbia 
U. of Penn. 
Yale 

Yale 


Georgetown 
Virginia 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Holy Cross 
Exeter 
Bates 
Williams 
Dartmouth 
U. of Penn. 
Colby 
Georgetown 
Princeton 
Bowdoin 
Andover 
Amherst 
U. of Penn. 
Carlisle Indians 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Vermont 
Trinity 
Syracuse 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Soldiers Field 
Georgetown 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Exeter 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Hanover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


New Haven 


Washington 
Washington 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Worcester 
Exeter 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


Score 
H. Opp. 
mi ° 
9 I 
2 ° 
8 I 
9 5 
Gi 2 
8 5 
26 I 
° 2 
II I 
2 I 
5 3 
° 7 
I ° 
2 d 
b fe) 4 
6 5 
15 3 
3 ° 
15 3 
10 3 
A 6 
II fo) 
8 i 
8 2 
9 I 
5 ° 
17 5} 
9 fo) 
16 3 
6 ° 
7 3 
5 6 
I 2 
9 gs 
fe) 6 
I 2 
4 x 
9 ° 
5 2 
10 6 
fe) 6 
II 4 
10 2 
12 3 
I 3 
6 3 
6 2 
6 2 
4 I 
TX 3 
7 ° 
8 3 
6 7 
3 ° 
3 ° 
7 fe) 
8 ° 
14 4 
I 3 
5 3 
I 6 
& ° 
& fe) 
8 I 
13 4 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1905 — continued 


Apr. 15 


June 3 


June 2 


May 1 


June 1 


West Point 
Carlisle 
Williams 
Amherst 
Bates 
Dartmouth 
Andover 
Colby 
Holy Cross 
Cornell 

U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Princeton 
Williams 
Brown 
Dartmouth 
Bowdoin 
U. of Penn. 
Columbia 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 


Vermont 
Trinity, Conn. 
Trinity, N. C. 


Place Played 


West Point 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Hanover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Richmond 


Randolph-Macon Richmond 


Annapolis 
Bates 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
U. of Penn. 
Andover 
Lafayette 
Princeton 
Brown 
Princeton 
Exeter 
Cornell 
Brown 

U. of Penn. 
Bowdoin 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 


Vermont 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Dartmouth 
Maine 
Amherst 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
Cornell 
Exeter 
Princeton 
Andover 
Princeton 
Brown 
Cornell 
Columbia 
Bowdoin 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Annapolis 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Princeton 
Exeter 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


Soldiers Field 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
West Point 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Ithaca 
Exeter 
Soldiers Field 
Andover 
Princeton 
‘Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
14 2 
23 2 

5 3 
3 4 
12 I 
3 I 
6 4 
16 5 
6 I 
5 I 
5 I 
I 2 
6 I 
16 I 
4 2 
I 5 
5 ° 
7 5 
5 I 
8 9 
I I 
2 7 


lal 
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= 


ol 
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June 3 


June 2 


May 3 


June 1 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


Vermont 
Bowdoin 
Fordham 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Georgetown 
Bates 
Exeter 
Maine 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Andover 
Princeton 
Brown 
Brown 
Dartmouth 
Cornell 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Virginia 
Georgetown 
Bates 
Fordham 
Andover 
Holy Cross 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Brown 
Princeton 
Cornell 
Brown 
Williams 
Cornell 
Colby 
Penn. State 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston Am. 
Virginia 
Georgetown 
Williams 
Tufts 

Holy Cross 
Virginia 
Holy Cross 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Brown 
Andover 
Exeter 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 
Fordham 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston Am. 
Johns Hopkins 
Annapolis 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Washington 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Hanover 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Charlottesville 
Washington 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Princeton 
Ithaca 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


New York 


Boston 
Charlottesville 
Washington 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Cambridge 
New York 


Boston 
Baltimore 
Annapolis 


395 


Score 


H. Opp. 


I 
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CI 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


Ig11 — continued 


Apr. 25 
27 
29 
May 2 


June 3 


May 2 


June I 


May 1 


June 4 


Trinity 
Maine 
Colby 
Bates 
Bowdoin 
Vermont 
Amherst 
Brown 
Syracuse 
Princeton 
Pilgrims 
Holy Cross 
Andover 
Dartmouth 
U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Williams 
Yale 

Yale 


Boston Am. 


Catholic Univ. 


Georgetown 
Columbia 
Bates 
Maine 
Colby 
Vermont 
Bowdoin 
Amherst 
Lafayette 
Holy Cross 
Syracus2 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Princeton 
U. of Penn. 
Exeter 
Williams 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Yale 

Yale 


Boston Am. 
Georgetown 
Columbia 
West Point 
Bowdoin 
Maine 
Colby 
Bates 
Vermont 
Amherst 
Lafayette 


Catholic Univ. 


Holy Cross 
Syracuse 
U. of Penn. 
Pilgrims 
Princeton 
Brown 
Andover 
Williams 
Holy Cross 
U. of Penn. 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Andover 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Cambridge 


Boston 
Washington 
Georgetown 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


Soldiers Field 


Boston 
Washington 
New York 
West Point 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Brooklyn 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
2 fo) 
5 4 
18 ° 
12 I 
3 fo) 
6 5 
9 2 
II I 
3 5 
ie) 5 
6 5 
I 4 
3 2 
5 se) 
2 i 
2 7 
Io § 
5 3 
8 2 
4 I 


ia 
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a] 
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May 2 


June 3 


May 1 


June 2 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


Colgate 

Mass. Agri. Col. 
Bowdoin 
West Point 
Catholic Univ. 
Annapolis 
Georgetown 
Georgetown 
Bates 

Virginia 
Syracuse 
Colby 
Amherst 
Vermont 

U. of Penn. 
Holy Cross 
Harv. Club Bos. 
Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Williams 
Brown 

Holy Cross 

U. of Penn. 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston Nat. 
Bowdoin 
Maine 

West Point 


Maryl’d Agri. C. 


Annapolis 
Catholic Univ. 
Georgetown 
Columbia 
Bates 
Virginia 
Amherst 
Colby 
Vermont 
Holy Cross 
U. of Penn. 
Boston College 
Holy Cross 
Princeton 
Brown 
Brown 
Williams 
Princeton 
Calumet Club 
U. of Penn. 
Pilgrims 
Princeton 
Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston Am. 
Maine 

West Point 
Virginia 
Annapolis 
Catholic Univ. 
Johns Hopkins 
Bates 

Colby 


Vermont 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
West Point 
Washington 
Annapolis 
Washington 
Washington 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
Boston 


Boston 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
West Point 
Washington 
Annapolis 
Washington 
Washington 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Brooklyn 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New York 


Boston 
Soldiers Field 
West Point 
Charlottesville 
Annapolis 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


Score 


x 
Ss) 
S 
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SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1916 — continued 


May 2 


June 1 


June 3 


Georgetown 
Virginia 

U. of Penn. 
Brown 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Holy Cross 
Brown 
Williams 
Princeton 


Boston College 


Tufts 


Boston College 


Yale 
Yale 


Princeton 


Port. Nav. Res. 


Ch’t’n Na. Yd. 
Camp Devens 
Yale 

Radio School 
302d Infantry 
Princeton 
Yale 


Bowdoin 
Bates 


Springfield Y.M.C.A. Soldiers Fie 


Colby 
Vermont 
Maine 

U. of Penn. 
Holy Cross 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Princeton 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Brown 
Brown 
Holy Cross 
Princeton 


Boston College 


Yale 
Yale 


New Hamp. 
Virginia 
Annapolis 
U. of Penn. 
West Point 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Williams 
Princeton 
Bowdoin 
Holy Cross 
Brown 
Brown 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Newton 

New Haven 
Soldiers Field 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Ayer 

Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Philadelphia 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Brooklyn 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Annapolis 
Philadelphia 
West Point 
New York 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Providence 


BASEBALL 


Score 
H. Opp. 
6 I 
5 fe) 
4 fe) 
6 ° 
4 I 
9 5 
II 8 
4 fo) 
I 8 
2 ° 
§ I 
I 3 
4 3 
a fo) 
5 2 
4 I 
8 7 
° 3 
fo) 12 
I 5 
° 5 
5 7 
2 7 
fe) 16 
3 5 
4 3 
Tl 9 
lah 
6 fe) 
° I 
8 9 
2 6 
6 8 
fe) 9 
II 4 
3 4 
5 fo) 
5 4 
2 5 
2 6 
fo) 2 
8 fo) 
5 fe) 
I 2 
8 Io 
9 2 
2 2 
I 3 
4 6 
4 4 
2 4 
7 6 
7 10 
I 3 
I 3 
6 5 
fe) 5 
i 4 
I fe) 
2 I 
9 I 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


1920 — continued 


June 2 
8 


9 
12 


16 
19 
22 


23 
26 


May 2 


June 1 


May 3 


June 1 


California 
Vermont 
California 
Holy Cross 
Fordham 
Tufts 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Northeastern 
Bates 

Boston Univ. 
Old Col. Trust 
Georgia Tech. 
Oglethorpe 
Colby 
Bowdoin 

New Hamp. 
Dartmouth 


Place Played 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Medford 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 


Boston 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 


First Nat. Bank Soldiers Field 


Holy Cross 


Mass. Agri. Col. 


Amherst 
Princeton 
Waseda 
Princeton 
Brown 
Williams 
U. of Penn. 
Vermont 
Holy Cross 
Fordham 
Tufts 

Yale 

Yale 


Providence Col. 


Northeastern 
Middlebury 
Georgia Tech. 
Colby 

Maine 

Mass. Agri. 
Bowdoin 
Catholic Univ. 
Bates 

Holy Cross 
Amherst 
Springfield 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Colgate 
Williams 
Princeton 
Brown 

Brown 


Rhode I’d State 


Holy Cross 
Dartmouth 
Tufts 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 


Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Atlanta 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Princeton 
Providence 
Soldiers Field 
Soldiers Field 
Worcester 
Soldiers Field 
Medford 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New York 
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8 fe) 
6 I 
3 I 
4 3 
fo) fe) 
3 ° 
9 I 
2 I 
4 3 
4 fe) 
I 2 
2 I 
I 2 
3 fo) 
3 I 
2 I 
I 3 
5 4 
g} 8 
I 4 
2 3 
I 2 
2 4 
6 7 
3 7 
8 i 
fe) 5 


THE FOOTBALL H 


A crimson H ON A BLACK SWEATER 


Tue Harvard “Ten” which played McGill University on Jarvis Field in May, 
1874, wore magenta handkerchiefs bound round their heads, white undershirts, 
and ordinary civilian long trousers. When these twocolleges played in Montreal 
the following fall Harvard, through the enterprise of Morton Prince, ’75, sub- 
stituted magenta and white striped jerseys for the undershirts. 

The first football H was worn by the Harvard eleven in the game against 
Tufts in the spring of 1875; a crimson or magenta H on a white jersey to- 
gether with ‘“‘ white pants” and “crimson hose.” The “fifteen” which played 
the first game against Yale in November, 1875, wore the crimson jersey with 
the white H and the crimson stockings which, with the exception of the H, are 
the distinctive feature of Harvard’s football uniform today. For some twenty- 
five years beginning with 1879, canvas jackets were worn over the jersey, some 
had the H, others did not. 

Until 1892 the football sweater, like the crew, was white with the H in crim- 
son. In 1892 and 1893 it was crimson with the H in black and thereafter black 
with a crimson H as at present. This last combination was confirmed by the 
Athletic Committee in 1896. 

The difficulties which present themselves to the compiler of an accurate list 
of football H men are the same as are to be found in baseball and for similar 
reasons. It is believed however that the following rule which has been followed 
in making the list for this book is substantially correct. All men in the team 
pictures up to 1890 and in addition all other men who played against McGill in 
1874, against Tufts in the spring of 1875, and against Yale and Princeton 
throughout, including the Princeton game of the spring of 1877. Beginning 
with the ’90 team the list is confined to the men who have actually played 
against Yale, against Princeton in 1895 and 1896, and against the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1893 to 1905 inclusive, and in addition all captains and 
managers and those men to whom the football H has been awarded by vote 
of the Athletic Committee. 
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FOOTBALL 


HISTORY OF FOOTBALL AT HARVARD 
1800-1875 (JUNE) 


Morton (Henry) Prince, 75 


I: THe First Bic GAME— A SopHoMORE-FRESHMAN CONTEST 


N a shelf of the University Library may be found the Harvard Reg- 
ister, a college magazine founded by the students in 1827. In the 
October number of the first volume may be read a humorous epic poem 
entitled “‘The Battle of the Delta.’”’ These verses, attributed in the li- 
brary copy to Rev. James Cook Richmond of Providence, R. I., a senior 
in college in 1827, have, like most youthful poetical efforts, little or no 
literary merit. They are, however, of interest for the history of football, 
for it is the first account (making due allowance for poetical license), of a 
football game at Harvard, on record. Then again we are wont to think of 
football as a modern sport at Harvard. These verses bear testimony to 
the fact, which will surprise most people, that the game was played at 
Harvard nearly, and probably quite a hundred years ago. Still more 
curious is the fact that the historic annual contest between the freshmen 
and the sophomores which later developed, or if you prefer, degenerated 
into “Bloody Monday,” a contest without a football, dates likewise back 
to this early date. For in “The Battle of the Delta” the youthful bard 
sings in mock heroic strains of a fierce football fight between the freshmen 
and sophomores of the autumn of 1827. The field of contest was the 
Delta where Memorial Hall now stands and John Harvard sits in paternal 
serenity. At that time this triangular area was, according to the poet, 
the place of an out-door gymnasium. 
So when some tempest rages in the sky, 
Shakes the Gymnasium mast, erected high, 
That mast so sacred to Alcides’ cause, 
Which oft has made the country people pause, 
Or wonder, as they pass at slower speed, 
What can a college of a gallows need? 
As, when the aforesaid storm its tackling rends, 
Rope ladders this and wooden that way sends, 


Still stands the mast, majestical at night ! — 
So Peter stood though coatless in the fight. 


1 This must have been Dr. Charles Follen’s open air gymnasium, said to have been the first 
of the great university gymnasiums. A description of it as consisting of “upright posts, cross 
bars, vertical and horizontal ladders, swinging ropes and other mechanisms of wood and 
cordage” corresponds with the picture given by the poet. It therefore was in existence in 


1827. 
Paint 
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That the contest was an annual one is implied in the opening lines. For 
the epic begins: 
The Freshman’s wrath — to Sophs the direful spring 
Of shins unnumbered bruised — great goddess sing; 
Let fire and music in my song be mated, 
Pure fire and music unsophisticated. 
The college clock struck twelve — that awful hour 
When Sophs met Fresh, power met opposing power. 


Then the poet goes on to tell of the two armies standing facing one an- 
other until the arrival of the football borne by a “‘four foot hero.” Though 
small of stature, “‘his step was majestic, his look was fire.” 


His eye around triumphantly he throws 
The battle ground surveys, surveys his foes. 


Thereupon this hero casts the “well-blown ball” upon the ground and 
attempts like a Homeric Greek hero to make a speech, but is promptly 
shut up by a stentorian voice which, translated into modern parlance, 
shouts, ‘‘Play ball!’? Thereupon the game begins, the ball winds “‘its 
devious way” through war-like crowds, while ‘‘shins advancing meet ad- 
vancing shins,” showing that hacking was permitted. The ball soon is 
kicked over the fence and is followed by many players in pursuit. It must 
have been a pretty rough game and a long one, for it is frequently spoken 
of asa “fight” or “battle,” coats are torn to pieces, many heroes fell, or 
“limped inglorious away.” The members of the other classes perched 
themselves safe from blows, as we are told, upon the ladders and other 
gymnastic apparatus, excepting a few ‘“‘veterans”’ of the game who dared 
to stand on the side-lines and (apparently) against all rules of today coach 
the freshmen. 

Finally, showing to the modern commentator the game to have been in 
character the precursor of Bloody Monday, the leader of the freshmen, one 
“Peter” by name, from Stonington, dubbed a “‘ Freshman Hector”’ by the 
poet, coatless, capless, but surviving the tempest, steps forth and “‘ad- 
vancing to the neutral space,” amidst silence challenges, after boasting 
of his own prowess, any one of the sophs who cares to come out and 
meet him in single combat and thus, like martial heroes of old, settle the 
supremacy of the classes. The style of fighting is to be, not kicking the 
ball, or even fisticuffs, but “‘boot to boot”’ to kick each other’s shins: 


Then if there be a Soph, who boot to boot, 
Dares meet the vengeance of a Peter’s foot, — 
Let him advance, his shins shall feel the woe 
That lives, though sleeping, in a Peter’s toe. 


Of course the challenge was accepted, and one Jotham stepped forth to do 
battle. Fortunately the fight was interrupted by the summons of the 
Commons bell and all rushed to dinner. So ingloriously ended the game. 


FOOTBALL ene} 


That football was not limited to the contest between freshmen and 
sophomores is indicated in various passages by the reference to “vet- 
erans”’ of the game, and by “‘vain-boasting Peter” singing his own praises 
because of having won “peerless fame’? “‘in football matches” at school 
and having been called thence to take part in matches at College. 

We learn, then, from this epic, humorous though it was intended to be, 
not only that the classical sophomore-freshman annual contest dates 
back at least to 1827, but that football must have been established in the 
preparatory schools and at Harvard in the twenties and very possibly as 
far back as the beginning of the century. This accords with and ex- 
plains an epitaph (to be later mentioned) inscribed in 1860 when the 
sophomore-freshman game was forbidden by the Faculty and a football 
given a solemn burial by the students. This epitaph stated that football 
was sixty years old in 1860, and therefore born in 1800.! 

It is also an interesting thought that the annual sophomore-freshman 
contest, which has played such a strenuous part in the history of football, 
was apparently the successor and possibly grew out of another kind of 
annual contest, a wrestling match between the two classes, which was a 
Harvard custom in the eighteenth century. It was certainly a continua- 
tion of the same spirit of inherited antagonism between the two lower 
classes. In a volume College Words and Customs (1851) we find the 
following listed: 

Wrestling Match. At Harvard College it was formerly the custom, on the first 


Monday of the term succeeding the commencement vacation, for the Sophomores to 
challenge the Freshmen who had just entered college to a wrestling match. 


A writer in the New England Magazine, 1832 (“Harvard College Forty 
Years Ago’’), quoted in this book, says this “custom had been in 


1 This is not surprising as football is a very ancient game. It is believed to have been in- 
troduced into England by the Romans. According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica the first 
distinct mention of the game is placed about 1175. The high festival of football was Shrove 
Tuesday and continued to be so down to the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
“So rough did the game become that James I forbade the heir apparent to play it,” considering 
the sport “‘meeter for laming than making able the users thereof.” Shrove Tuesday rivaled 
Bloody Monday at Harvard in roughness, and it is interesting to note, in view of the present 
movement for girl teams, that both sexes took part in the game at Shrove-tide in England. 
Yet on that day ‘‘shutters had to be put up and houses closed in order to prevent damage.” 
Sometimes fatal accidents occurred, the game fell into bad repute and finally ‘“‘Shrove Tues- 
day, ‘ football day ’ gradually died out about 1830,” when football was in full blast at Harvard 
and the first Monday after Commencement was its great day. It continued to be played, of 
course, in the great English Public Schools. 

About 1860 there was a revival of football in England amongst old public school and uni- 
versity men and the public schools divided into two groups, one playing what became later the 
“ Association”’ rules and the other playing the “Rugby” rules. The former group organized 
the Football Association in 1863, but the followers of the Rugby rules did not get together 
until 1871 when the Rugby Football Union was formed bringing all the schools playing 
Rugby together under one code of rules. 
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vogue from time immemorial.” He then mentions an incident of 1792 
when, the sophomores (Class of ’95) having previously voted to abolish 
the custom, the juniors in their place challenged the freshmen and were 
soundly beaten. ‘‘These barbarous customs,” he claims, ‘“‘were soon after 
abolished.” 

Football as an organized sport at Harvard dates from the early 
70s. I say as an organized sport for it was not until the end of the 
year 1872, after the revival of the game in the autumn of 1871, when the 
writer was a freshman, followed by three seasons’ successful play, that 
the H. U. F. B. C. — Harvard University Foot-Ball Club — was formed 
and the sport became an established institution. The way it came about 
I will presently tell. It will be well, first, as a matter of record as well 
as interest, to follow its varying fortunes through the decades until the 
modern game became established. 


II. FoorBALt IN THE THIRTIES 


Of contemporary chronicles of the game during the ’30s there are none. 
But that football continued to be played and was highly enjoyed as an 
exhilerating sport at this period there is no manner of doubt. For the 
general character and spirit of the game we have the reminiscences of two 
Harvard graduates published in the Advocate in 1874 and 1875 respec- 
tively. Like all reminiscences they are colored by the imagination of the 
chroniclers and, consequently, interestingly reflect a different spirit and 
attitude towards the game, according to their likes and dislikes. 

For the first of these records (both of which by the way were inspired 
by the revival of football in the ’7os) we are indebted to the personal recol- 
lections of T. W. Higginson, of the class of ’41, the historian, for an ac- 
count of football as played in his time (1837-1841).!_ This distinguished 
writer describes Follen’s gymnasium on the Delta which he saw as a small 
boy. His boyish imagination was awed by the mass of apparatus, of which 
he did not know the meaning. “This early recollection,” he says, ‘must 
date back as far as 1830,” but he did not undertake to say that the gymna- 
sium itself did not date back to an earlier date. I make this point because 
I suspect that this remark of Higginson’s has misled one commentator as 
to the date of the introduction of this open air gymnasium. We have 
seen that the author of ‘The Battle of the Delta’”’ mentions its exist- 
ence in 1827. 


The college games at that period (1837-41) [Higginson goes on to say], were foot- 
ball, cricket, and, to a limited extent, baseball.2 Football was the first game into which 
undergraduates were initiated, for on the first evening of his college life the Freshman 
must take part in the defense of his Class against the Sophomores. It was then a 


4“ Harvard Athletic Exercises Thirty Years Ago,”’ Advocate, June 12, 1874. 
? Probably “ bat-and-ball.” See extract from Sibley’s Journal on page 318. 
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manly, straightforward game, rough and vigorous, but with none of the unnecessary 
brutality to which this match-game afterwards descended and which led to its tem- 
porary prohibition. After the first evening the match-games ceased and the sides 
divided themselves almost at random, the more players the better. It was a much 
swifter game as we played it than that described in School Days at Rugby, and simpler 
than that now played as the “Harvard Game.’’! But nothing in Tom Hughes’ descrip- 
tion can exaggerate the fascinations of the sport, to me at least: and I can recall, at 
this moment, the growing exhilaration as one drew near to the “Delta,” on autumn 
evenings, while the game was in progress, — the joyous shouts, the thud of the ball, 
the sweet smell of the crushed grass. Then came the taking of sides, the anxious choice 
of a position, the wary defense, the magnificent “rush.” It seemed a game for men and 
giants, rather than for boys; and yet I remember that it was mainly confined, in those 
days, to the three lower classes, and that I was more than once reproached for ju- 
venility as being the only member of my class who clung to it through the Senior year; 
I having then almost attained the age at which students now usually enter College,— 
seventeen. Certainly there are great advantages in the maturer years of undergradu- 
ates now-a-days; and the chief benefit is that they are permitted to be “ juvenile ” a 
little longer. 


The second chronicle entitled, ‘‘ Football Forty Years Ago,’’” written in 
1876, purports to give an account of the game as communicated to the 
writer by a graduate “who played on the Delta forty years ago” and 
described the game of that time which would be about 1836. This ac- 
count goes more into the details and mode of play than does that of Hig- 
ginson, who remembers chiefly the spirit of the sport, and therefore it is 
worth quoting. This old graduate, however, does not seem to have been 
so enamored of the game as was Higginson. 


The football [he says] was not of rubber, as might be supposed, but was a bladder in 
a leather case, like our modern Rugby ball, which we have adopted, I believe, as an in- 
novation. Finding the Delta too small to confine this bag of wind satisfactorily, they 
used to take the bladders out of the cases, and replace them by paper, old rags, dead 
leaves, or anything that came handy. This degraded soulless mass was the nucleus 
of a hearty game, however. One can easily suppose there was very little science in it 
since a good “warning-kick” would scarcely send the ball 40 feet. Kicking it being 
almost impossible and running with it little or no part of the game, after the opening 
kick it attracted but little interest excepting as being an excuse for scrimmages, in 
which a man showed himself the best player who could kick best, and did most hurt 
to his adversaries shins. 

There were two classes of players, “rushers” and “protectors.” When the ball 
came out of a scrimmage, a rusher would try to kick it along in any fashion, and over 
the enemy’s goal line. The protector on the other side now would pay no attention 
whatsoever to the ball, except to get between the player and it, and “hack” him or 
trip him. No hindering, however, was allowed, and it was generally answered by a 
slap in the face. In short, it seems on the whole that football was a nominal excuse 
for the pleasant pastime of “shinnying.”’ 


1 Not the present game but what was known in the early seventies as the ‘‘ Boston Game.” 
This will be presently described. 

2 By R.S. Minot, ’77; Advocate, Vol. XXI, 1876, p. 92. 

3 Italics not in original. 
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There was no limit at that period nor in the succeeding decades down to 
the ’yos to the number of men who could play on each side. In view, how- 
ever, of the small size of the classes in those days and judging from later 
experience in the ’7os it is a safe bet that not more came out for a game 
than would provide 15 or 20 on a side. The game was undoubtedly a 
rough one but was greatly enjoyed all the same. It is likewise safe to say 
that one historian, at least, of football has drawn upon his lurid imagina- 
tion ! and that the game was not as rough as it has been described; other- 
wise it would not have been as fascinating as it was, or so hugely enjoyed. 


Ill. Tue Forties AND Firties: THE REFORMERS AND THE 
PROHIBITION OF FOOTBALL 


We have very little contemporary information regarding the state of 
football in the forties, nor indeed in the fifties until near the close of the 
latter decade. But it is clear from such written or printed references to 
football as exist, and the reminiscences of still living graduates, that the 
sport maintained its popularity and the game continued to be played and 
enjoyed all through the ’40s and the next decade of the ’50s. We may 
safely assume that its character was about the same in the ’4os as in the 
preceding decade. 

In the ‘‘Private Journal” of John Langdon Sibley, Class of 1825,? for 
many years librarian of the College Library, may be found several con- 
temporary and therefore instructive entries regarding football of this 
period. Under date of August 31, 1846, appears the following: 


1846: Aug. 31, Monday. College lessons began. After evening commons the 
Sophomores and Freshmen met, as has been the custom for many years,’ on the Delta to 
try themselves with football. The Sophomores, of course, know each other and con- 
sequently who are the Freshmen. The Freshmen, of course, know but few of their 
classmates and cannot well distinguish them from the Sophomores. The different 
classes come together. The football is thrown down among them and the object of 
each class is to kick the other and “bark their shins” as much as possible. After a few 
evenings classmates know each other. The two junior classes form two sets and the 
ball is caught in the regular way. This is the general sport among students till cold 
weather.? In the spring there is no playing of football but bat-and-ball and cricket. 


If football had been limited to friendly games between sides chosen 
from all the classes, as Mr. Higginson describes, all would have been well. 
But the season began with the annual match between freshmen and 
sophomores, on the first Monday of the first term, a contest which had 
been inherited from the third decade of the century (possibly earlier) 


1 Thus one recent historian of football writes: ‘‘these scrimmages resembled a waving 
forest of legs, and the sounds which emanated from the mass, as shin after shin was kicked, 
sounded like the roll of a drum.”(!) (Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Dec. 1915.) 

2 This ms. is now deposited with the Massachusetts Historical Society. Sibley was assist- 
ant Librarian 1841-1856 and Librarian 1856-1877. 3 Italics not in original. 
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when it was sung in the “Battle of the Delta” in 1827. Even if this had 
been kept within the bounds of the ’30s and early ’40s, “a manly, straight- 
forward game, rough and vigorous,” as the same authority says, but with- 
out brutality, all would have been well. But as time went on and the 
decade of the ’s0s ran its course, this match game took on larger propor- 
tions, became rougher and rougher until it finally degenerated into a 
pitched battle. With this change it became the ‘“‘big game” of the season, 
much as the Harvard—Yale game is now the big game. The other games 
are referred to in the literature as the ‘“‘lesser games but the only real 
games.” 

The first Monday became literally a ‘Bloody Monday,” although the 
day may not have been so named until much later. And so the fate of 
football was sealed, as we shall presently see. 

In Sibley’s Journal we find the following entry: 

1855, Monday, Sept. 3. On the first Monday of the first term of a new academic 
year after evening prayers is the customary football match between the Sophomores 
and Freshmen. The Freshmen of course were beaten in the first three games. They 
were then joined by volunteer juniors and the sophomores by volunteer seniors and 
they were then obliged to yield in three games more. The play was with great spirit, 
and some violence and brutality. The students, without regard to classes then formed 
a ring, joined hands, sang “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” then cheered the various classes, ‘‘Old 
Harvard” and dispersed. 

Sibley was a spectator. Another contemporary record gives the point 
of view of a player. It is found in the diary of a member of the Class of 
1859 ! who took part in this very game. 

3rd September, 1855: Tonight the usual football game took place between Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. The latter beat as usual, both on account of their superior 
numbers, and also on account of their greater confidence. Before the first game was 
over I was knocked down by a blow on the jaw, which for several days was somewhat 
swollen. The Sophs beat each time. The students then all joined in the game. Fresh- 
men and Juniors, Sophomores and Seniors, and the result was the same as in the pre- 


vious games. Rings were then formed, Auld Lang Syne sung, all the classes cheered, 
— and thus ended the football game. 


This writer, from the point of view of an actual player rather than a 
spectator, does not seem to have been sufficiently impressed by the al- 
leged “brutality” to have dwelt upon it, notwithstanding he was slugged 
in the jaw. The hilarity at the end of the game indicates, at any rate, the 
absence of any bad feeling. 

With a view to obtaining the recollections of those who played or per- 
sonally remember football at Harvard in the ’sos, the writer, for the pur- 
pose of this account, addressed a questionnaire to the surviving members 
of the classes between 1850 and 1860. The questionnaire asked concerning 
the rules, the character of the game, its popularity, the ball, etc. Quite a 
goodly number of replies have been received. Recollections differed 


1 Class Report; the name of the writer is not given. 
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(sometimes humorously so) and sometimes were hazy, as is to be expected. 
But on certain points there is a consensus of memory and opinion. If 
space permitted it would be interesting to quote some of the replies. It 
was generally agreed that “every day in good weather after afternoon 
prayers” football was played on the Delta, the students of all the classes 
taking part, but, as one writer says, “Freshmen and Sophomores on one 
side, Juniors and Seniors on the other.”’ There were no special rules; the 
endeavor was to kick the ball (although it might seem to have been an 
opponent) over the opponent’s goal without being hampered by such 
modern restrictions as offside, holding, tripping, etc., but there is some 
evidence that the ball could not be carried: it had to be kicked. The ball 
seems to have been a round one, composed of a bladder in a leather case, 
though one correspondent states that it was a rubber ball. Perhaps both 
were used. The ‘‘annual game”’ between the sophomores and freshmen is 
generally emphasized, but none recalls the name of “‘ Bloody Monday.” 

Almost all are agreed that the game was a mighty rough one, although 
it is not always clear whether a writer refers to the major sophomore- 
freshman contest or to the lesser everyday games. One correspondent 
states it was ‘‘of the roughest description,— two of my classmates re- 
ceived broken legs.”’ 

Tam sure that the reply of a member of the Class of ’50, styling himself 
“the oldest living graduate” (Oct. 1921), will be of interest: 


In my time, he writes, football was but a rough and tumble scrimmage, but a great 
delight to us and frequently enjoyed upon the Delta, for this opportunity it gave us, 
and the commensurate excitement, of kicking and pounding one’s very best friend. 
There was no pretence whatever to any science about it. We were all carried away by 
its whirlwinds, and no doubt for the moment approximated very closely to the methods 
of the pre-Adamite man. 


As to the popularity of the game, opinions differ, as do tastes for being 
mauled, or mauling someone else. Nevertheless the games seem to have 
been generally highly enjoyed, as does the recollection of them. One 
account ' is so instructive that I cannot forbear the temptation to quote 
extensively from it. 


I was a member of the University from 1851 to 1859, and entered thoroughly into 
its life, serious and sportive. As then played football was an artless game without 
elaborate hard and fast rules. It was played on the Delta, any number from half a 
dozen to entire classes taking part, the simple aim being, on the part of each line-up, to 
kick the ball beyond the goal of the adversary. The ball I think was a bladder, some- 
times possibly india rubber, covered with leather, and the only legitimate way of 
getting it ahead was by kicking. It was a rough game resulting often in black eyes, 
bloody noses, and barked shins; sometimes there was loss of temper and fights came 
about, but good nature was the rule. The strong and the slender alike took part, 
though naturally the strong enjoyed it most, the slender being at a disadvantage. 
Not the slightest interest was shown by the Faculty in this or any other out door sport. 


1 Letter written by Mr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55. 
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As to personal experience of the game, I, being slender, and very near sighted, wearing 
spectacles, had a bad handicap. Not being able to play in the front line without 
heavy risk, my place was of necessity in the rear where I believe I showed some dex- 
terity in catching balls that came back. The reward for such a catch was a “‘fair-lick,”’ 
the privilege of placing a ball on the ground at leisure, and taking a short run before 
the kick. I was called at one time the “fair-lick man,” my only athletic distinction 
while at Cambridge, until President Eliot, with whom later I pulled in the “Orion,” 
complimented me as “‘a good bow oar.” 

As to the name “Bloody Monday,” for the occasion of the annual Sophomore vs. 
Freshman game, at the beginning of each college year, I well recall the game though not 
the name. Always then the opposing classes mustered every man, and the battle was 
pretty wild. In our Freshman game I remember that I, in the rear of our fighters, had 
caught the ball and was leisurely arranging for a “‘fair lick.” Perhaps my right to it 
was not quite clear. At any rate a nimble figure flashed suddenly between me and the 
ball driving it with a forceful thigh far toward the goal. It was my first knowledge of 
Charley Lowell, first scholar of ’54, and afterward the brilliant soldier killed at Cedar 
Creek. He showed his quality then. Of course you know that football was, fifty 
years before, a wrestling-match between the two classes. My grandfather, Rev. James 
Kendall, D.D., for fifty-nine years minister of the old Pilgrim parish at Plymouth, was 
in the class of 1796, in which also was Mason, celebrated in College Words and Cus- 
toms as the “College Lion.” That class as Freshmen completely whipped the Sophs,! 
Mason throwing out an astonishing number. 


Football was doomed. During the decade the annual first Monday 
contest had grown rougher and rougher until in the language of its some- 
what sensitive minded critics, not its friends — it still had friends and 
admirers — it had degenerated into actual “brutality.” It was enjoyed 
nevertheless. Man is a fighting animal. In 1858 criticism arose both 
from outside the college and from certain reformers within. But the 
criticisms were leveled, not against football in general, but against the 
annual sophomore-freshman fight. This fight, for such without mincing 
words it had become and was frankly recognized to be, was such an ex- 
citing and gory spectacle that many came from Cambridge, Boston, and 
a distance to see it as if, in the language of a New York critic, to “a 
Spanish bull-fight.” In this year the correspondents of the New York 
Evening Post, the New York Century, and the Boston Courier witnessed 
the game and sent descriptions to their respective papers. One corre- 
spondent, of a New York newspaper be it noted, wrote: 


The Harvard game of football at the opening of the new college term has been 
witnessed with the usual relish by the good people of Boston and Cambridge. It elicits 
no further comment, and yet the history of this annual contest, if told without 
a shade of exaggeration, would make nearly the same impression on the public mind 
as a Spanish bull-fight. The contending classes prepared for the game in the spirit 
of the ring. Boys and young men were pitted against each other by scores and fifties. 
They knocked each other down, tore off the clothing, and, after the contest was over, 
eyes were bunged, faces blacked and bloody, shirts and coats torn to rags and shins 
broken? 


1 Juniors? The Sophomores had voted not to challenge and to abolish the custom. 
* Quoted by Davis; Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1915. 
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Apparently only by a euphemism and because a football was carried as 
a symbol of the game and hoped for victory could this sophomore-fresh- 
man contest be regarded as football. As finally evolved all the members of 
the class, organized into a rushing, fighting phalanx, took part. The 
sophomores who, it is said, were by custom given the ball, endeavored to 
carry it through the solid freshman phalanx and over their goal line. The 
latter sought to prevent this by meeting the ‘“‘rush” of the sophomore 
phalanx. This is all the football there seems to have been to it. Of course 
the ‘‘game”’ degenerated into a free fight. 

Within the College the Harvard Magazine, representing the reformers, 
started a crusade against the annual game and delivered a series of broad- 
sides. The language of these criticisms, and that of the defenders of the 
game, is worth reading as it gives the point of view both of its extreme 
contemporary critics and of its protagonists. The former brings out 
vividly the character of the game, as seen by its critics, even after due 
allowance for extravagance of hostile statement by reformers,— and all 
the students were not reformers. The argument of the Magazine + for the 
abolition of the contest repeated in an editorial “‘A Last Word,” in the 
issue of July, 1860 (it took two years to bring about the reform!), was 
based on three grounds: It was “unfair, brutal, drunken” and “‘cow- 
ardly.” It argued not to reform the “‘game” which would be impossible; 
“the so-called abuses therefore are really the essence of the thing.” It 
referred to the game as a “custom,” as the “‘football fight.” 

After arguing reasonably enough, though in youthful style, in its open- 
ing broadside that the game was unfair — which is obvious considering 
that on the one side was arrayed a body of men (the sophomores) who 
knew each other and the game and were bound together by clan solidarity 
into a unit, while on the other was a “squad of awkward Freshmen”’ 
ignorant of each other and the game and unable to tell friend from foe — 
the Magazine went on to its second charge of brutality in a crescendo of 
hysteria, as follows: 

In the next place the game is won by the exercise of deliberate brutality; or, rather, 
it is changed from a match at football to a trial of physical force and pugilistic ability. 
One may speak slightingly of bloody noses, swelled lips, and black eyes, but we know 
not what is to prevent the infliction of more serious injuries, especially when many of 
the combatants are in that state of irresponsibility and uncontrol which has been the 


parent of so much evil to the world. To us, few things are more deplorable than to see 
God’s image mauled and beaten; [!] 


Then comes the crisis: 


We intend to speak plainly, and we affirm that large numbers — shall we say a 
majority? — of those who stand as opponents on the Delta, on the night of the Foot- 
Ball game, go there excited and maddened by the intoxicating cup—drunk, Students 
of Harvard! etc., etc., etc. 


1 Vol. IV. No.5. June, 1858. 
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The editorial then goes on to deliver a temperance lecture on the evils 
of drink and ends with an appeal to the freshmen, class of ’61, to abolish 
the game when they become sophomores in the following autumn. It may 
be wise to note that the youthful writer of the article was himself a mem- 
ber of this class.1 

This annual sophomore-freshman game was not confined to Harvard; 
it took place also at Yale and Brown and it is fair to say was equally 
emphatically protested by the publications of both these colleges for bru- 
tality and other objectionable features. A Brown periodical thus spoke 
of the game: 

The result of it all is that one class is beaten collectively, each class individually. It 
affords talk for the winter; and the bruised limbs, black eyes and cracked heads are 
carefully treasured up by the Freshmen as spoils of the battlefield, to be du(al)ly 
handed down to the incoming class of the following year. 


Yale abolished this annual game by order of the Faculty in 1857. 

But let us hear the other side, for the reformers did not have all the 
argument on their side and the friends and admirers of the “‘Game” were 
able to hold off its abolition for two years. 

The opening broadside of the Harvard Magazine aroused hot opposi- 
tion and in the next number appeared a lengthy reply, entitled ‘“‘Sixty- 
One Up.” It is only fair to the good name of Harvard that the friends of 
the ‘‘Game” of 1858 should be heard. Historians, after the manner of 
“vellow” journalism, have uncritically only quoted the critics. It makes 
good ‘‘copy.”’ One would think from the modern accounts that students 
of Harvard of seventy years ago were a body of ruffians who delighted in 
gore and savagery and drunkenness. Unfortunately the rejoinder to the 
Harvard Magazine is too long to quote in full. It is temperately written 
and exhibits, besides amusing irony and humor, considerable maturity of 
mind and well-balanced thought in contrast to the hysterical extrava- 
gance of the editorial which it controverts. It was evidently written by 
an upper classman and ends with a counter-appeal to “Sixty-One Up” 
to stand by the big ‘‘ Game.” 


. . . . The article in the last number of the Harvard Magazine [the writer argued, 
giving a dig at its author as a Freshman], displays the same revolutionary spirit and 
the same ignorance of College life and even a still smaller show of argument, which last 
feature, however, is perhaps in the present case excusable. It is clearly the result of 
inexperience, which time wil] undoubtedly remove. The worst effect of such articles 
is, that they give outsiders a false impression of our College life. I will mention a few 
of the worst cases of this unintentional perversion of facts. . . . 

Any disinterested person who should receive his first impression of the Foot-Ball 
Game from the perusal of the article in question must involuntarily shrink from the 
manifest brutality said to be there displayed. 


1 According to an annotation giving the author’s name in the copy of the Magazine in the 
University Library. 
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The writer then draws an ironical picture of the butchery as depicted 
by the youthful author of the editorial in question and proceeds to 
describe the game as seen through the maturer eyes of its partisans. 


Instead of this accumulation of horrors, the facts of the case are simply these: 
The two classes meet at an appointed time and place. Attendance is entirely op- 
tional. The Freshmen are sufficiently acquainted with the rules and customs of the 
game before they enter. Violent blows are sometimes dealt, it is true, but they only 
are ever beaten, or, to use his own expression, mauled, who of their own accord rush 
into danger. If any oneis willing to attend to the ball alone, he is pretty sure to escape 
without injury. I am inclined to think that the author saw the horror of the fight 
through the magnifying lens of his own excited fancy. 


This protagonist of the Game then takes up the “‘unpleasant and some- 
what astounding” charge of drunkenness and after giving credit to the 
Magazine for its “flowers of rhetoric” and ‘“‘beauty of simile,” the “utter 
absurdity of which,” if taken literally, would “‘only provoke a smile,” he 
regrets the ‘‘sending abroad” of such statements “having only a slight 
foundation in fact,” and still worse the assertion that ‘‘victor and van- 
quished often spend the night in debauch.” Such statements were 
calculated to give a false and harmful] idea of college life. 


As far as my experience goes [the writer continues], all parties concerned, with here 
and there perhaps a solitary exception, retire to their virtuous couches, and sink in 
calm repose, on the night of the first Monday of the Collegiate year, with minds as 
tranquil, and consciences, if not limbs, as free from pain as the newborn babe. Even 
supposing the facts alleged to be true, how it necessarily follows that Harvard College 
is thereby converted into an enormous depot for the dispensation of alcoholic drinks, 
is something more than, with my unaided vision, I am able to see. I will take the 
liberty to assure our friends outside, that this venerable institution is at present neither 
a lager-beer saloon nor a low dram-shop; but still retains its honorable position as the 
chief seat of learning in our beloved Commonwealth, noted alike for the exemplary 
conduct of its students and the excellence of its literary reputation. 


The Magazine had prophesied and boasted: “Its [the Game’s] death, 
we think, will be attended with no commotion but will be eminently easy 
and peaceful, a decent burial will be provided, though we cannot expect 
that the mourners will be many. And as for the obituary, we anticipate 
the pleasure of having that for the October number of the Harvard 
Magazine.” This “Sixty-One Up” characterized as ‘“‘facetiousness,”’ 
little realizing that its death, at least, was imminent and that in conse- 
quence football as a sport would be eliminated from Harvard’s athletics 
for many years. But aside from this serious consequence the boast is. 
worth citing here as it led to an historical event of interest in Harvard 
College life as we shall soon see. Finally the writer makes a plea for the 
continuance of the game in the interest of athletics: 


If there is any one thing more than another particularly desirable at the present 
time for our college training it is more of this same barbarous and immoral sport. We 
need more games: more cricket clubs, more gymnasiums, more exercise of every kind. 
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One after another the old institutions of our college life are disappearing. Cling with 
greater tenacity to the rest. Depend upon it, they will be among the pleasantest 
recollections of after years. 


Then follows a counter appeal to the Class of ’61, urging them not to 
abolish the game: 


When the cry “ ’6r Up!” shall fill the Delta, I trust they will promptly respond 
and may the gentleman himself [as one of the Class of ’61] lay down his eulogistic pen 
and pause a moment in the midst of his obituary to give the ball the first kick. 


Undoubtedly the writer of “Sixty-One Up” as a defender of the big 
Game was as blind to its faults as the Harvard Magazine was extrav- 
agantly censorious. And yet, by implication on his side, the Boston 
Transcript in its brief notice of the Game of 1858, in contrast with the 
correspondent of the New York paper, did not see anything that it felt 
called upon to censure. ‘‘The annual football contest at Harvard College 
on Monday afternoon was unusually spirited,” it said; and that was all, 
beyond reporting that the sophomores were victorious, ‘‘of course,’’ over 
the freshmen in the first three games, as were the allied freshmen and 
juniors over the sophomores and seniors in the last three. It seems in- 
credible, if brutality was conspicuous, that no mention of it should have 
been made. Likewise in 1860, when the game was interdicted, the 4d- 
vertiser thus commented on past games: 


Our readers know by experience, vision, and hearsay, what was the nature of these 
contests, how they were disputed and what fun they afforded spectators as well as con- 
testants. 

As we have seen, Sibley noted in the 1855 game ‘‘great spirit and some 
violence and brutality” while a player who was “‘slugged in the jaw”’ 
mentioned none. The fact that after the “fight” all the classes — fresh- 
men and juniors vs. sophomores and seniors — had enough enthusiasm to 
engage in another game and then all without regard to classes formed a 
ring, joined hands, sang ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’ cheered the various classes 
and “‘Old Harvard,” would seem to indicate that there was no hard feel- 
ing at least but much spirit of fun. At any rate the Faculty did not seem 
to be deeply impressed, judging by the length of time it took to make up 
its mind. 

The truth seems to have been half way between the critics and the 
partisans of the Game. It was a rough, disorderly game,— too rough and 
disorderly for a sport; but hardly brutal except for squeamish souls. 
I have gone at greater length into the character of this historic annual 
contest than its intrinsic interest would warrant, because one-sided state- 
ments have been accepted uncritically at their face value and a false im- 
pression has been given of football at Harvard in the fifties, and because 
the unquestioned “‘roughness”’ of this game seriously affected the future 
of the sport for many years. 
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Finally the Faculty took action and on July 2, 1860, issued the follow- 
ing memorable edict: 
Voted, that the present Freshman class be informed before the end of this term 


that the football match between the classes that has been customary at the beginning 
of the autumn term is strictly prohibited for the future. 


It should be noted that only the annual Monday game between sopho- 
mores and freshmen was prohibited and not, as historians of the game have 
so often inferred, football as played during the remainder of the season. 
Indeed the Harvard Magazine did not advocate the abolition of the latter. 

“The lesser (or rather the only) games of football,” it said, “ which were 
played in the autumn month, were far more healthful and invigorating 
than the great misnomer, though the taint of the latter sometimes affects 
even them.”’ And yet for some unexplained reason with the passing of 
the Monday fight, football itself passed away, — but not the fight. 

July 2, 1860! Football was dead. But the fighting spirit that animated 
the Great Game could not be extinguished. It still lived and was destined 
to be born again reincarnated in a new game after another decade had 
passed. Let us not undervalue that spirit. It was the spirit that in a 
nobler cause arose in the fighting valor of the boys of Harvard at the call 
of the nation in ’61, in the courage to endure physical suffering and self- 
sacrifice. It was the spirit that again emerged in the Harvard boys of 
1917, when they again responded to the call of the nation, ready to ‘‘go 
over the top” and fight to the death. 

It was fitting that the lifeless body of 1860, that had contained the 
fighting spirit, should be shown the respect in which the game had been 
held and be buried with appropriate and reverent obsequies. 

The Harvard Magazine had sarcastically prophesied that “‘its death 
will be attended by no commotion but will be eminently easy and peace- 
ful.” “A decent burial would be provided,” it condescendingly an- 
nounced, ‘“‘though we cannot expect that the mourners will be many.” 
Indeed! The Sophomore Class of ’63 accepted the challenge. An old 
established “institution” of Harvard had been killed by its foes. It 
should be buried by its friends. The last sad rites, that would commem- 
orate its many virtues, should be performed by loving hands. The Har- 
vard Magazine had boasted that it would have the pleasure of writing its 
obituary. Never! ’63, that had been deprived of its beloved fight, would 
pay this tribute and inscribe upon the tomb the epitaph which succeeding 
generations would read. 

So in obedient resignation to the decree of the Faculty but in defiance 
of the enemies of Harvard’s institutions the sophomores appropriately 
garbed, held an imposing funeral procession and service. A coffin was 
provided, a football placed within it, and a grave was dug, while all had 
an opportunity to look for the last time on the face of their ‘‘dear departed 
friend” and hero of many battles. Then “Football Fightum,”’ symboliz- 
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ing the game was buried in the Delta amid the wails and lamentations of 
the mourners. 

A vivid description of the scene is given in the Boston newspapers of 
the day.! Sibley also entered in his Journal under date of September 3, 
a very full account but evidently had the newspaper’s story (of the next 
day!) before him as he wrote. These accounts are worth transcribing 
because of the local color and the College humor they preserve. 

The Advertiser said: 


Yesterday was the first Monday of the College year — the day set apart by custom 
for the football match between the Sophomores and Freshmen, a contest in which the 
Freshmen have been in the habit of transforming themselves into tenpins and setting 
themselves up to be knocked down by their big brothers. Our readers know by ex- 
perience, vision and hearsay, what was the nature of these contests, how earnestly 
they were disputed and what fun they afforded spectators as well as contestants. After 
tea last evening, many people flocked to the Delta expecting to see the contest take 
place as usual. Graduates were there full of recollections 


Of the shins we’ve cracked, 

And the noses we’ve whacked, 

And the eyeballs we’ve blacked; 
And all in fun! 


But it was evident at once that there was a change in the condition of things. The 
Delta was bare of students, and occupied chiefly by ragged boys. The few students 
who loitered about, outside of the fence, did not wear the aspect of abject poverty 
usual at such times; they were well dressed. Of course they would not expose their 
holiday suits to the rough scramble of a football game, and an enquiry elicited the 
fact that the game was interdicted. It was evident, however, that something was in 
the wind. (Then follows a description of the ceremonies which is here transcribed 
from Sibley’s Journal. Substantially the same as that of the Advertiser it runs as 
follows: 2) 

Sept. 3, 1860. Monday. This evening is the anniversary for the foot ball fight 
between the new Freshmen and the other undergraduates; but it has been growing so 
savage of late years that the Faculty July 2 passed a vote prohibiting the encounter 
tonight. Accordingly, just before night one of the express wagons was seen carrying 
a drum, which was left at the upper end of the town common. 

After tea the Delta and its vicinity was not thronged as usual on the first Monday 
evening with students in their most ragged attire, and with spectators, but ere long the 
sound of a drum was heard and soon a procession appeared. At the head of the pro- 
cession was a drum major, or grand marshal, with a huge bearskin cap and baton, 
accompanied by assistants with craped staffs and torches, and followed by two bass- 
drummers (students, beating muffled drums); then the elegist or chaplain (Post) 3 
with his Oxford cap and black gown, and brows and cheeks crocked so as to appear as 
if wearing huge goggles; after him four spade bearers, then six pall bearers with a six 
foot coffin on their shoulders, and then the Sophomore class in full ranks. They looked 
poverty stricken. Their hats with rims torn off or turned in, bore the figures ’63 in 


1 Advertiser, Sept. 4, and Transcript, Sept. 5, 1860. 

2 Sibley’s account has been frequently quoted though generally garbled or abbreviated. 
For a full account see also, Fifth Report of the Class of 1862 (published in 1882) which claims 
to have copied it from some newspapers of the day. 

3 Albert Kintzing Post, ’63, drowned July 5, 1872. 
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front, that being the year of their class, and their apparel such as is suited to the tear- 
ing foot ball fight, and their left legs with crape on them. The procession moved on in 
perfectly good order to the Delta and halted under the shade of the trees towards the 
upper end, where a circle was formed and the coffin passed around for the friends to 
take a last look at the contents, which were a foot ball with painted frill fastened into 
the head of the coffin, while the spade bearers plied their spades industrially in digging 
the grave. The elegist then in the most excessively mock-sanctimonious manner, 
amid sighs and sobs, and tears and choking emotion read the following address and 
poem by torch light, during which the sighs and groans and lamentations of the class 
might have been heard for a mile. 


The elegy, which ended with a parody of the Burial of Sir John Moore, 
the limits of space will not permit reproducing here. The spirit of the 
verses may be gathered from the first stanza: 

But one drum we had, with its funeral note, 
As the coffin we hitherward hurried, 


And in crape we are decked, for proudly we dote 
On the football that’s soon to be buried. 


The coffin was then lowered into the grave, and while the sextons were 
filling it, the class sung to the air of ‘Auld Lang Syne” a dirge of which I 
may give only the first verse and chorus: 

Ah! woe betide the luckless time 
When manly sports decay, 


And football, stigmatized as crime, 
Must sadly pass away. 


(Chorus) Shall sixty-three submit to see 
Such cruel murder done, 
And not proclaim the deed of shame? 
No! Let’s unite as one! 


When the grave was filled gravestones of black board were placed at 
the head and foot with the following epitaph: 


(Headstone) (Footstone) 
HIC JACET FOOT BALL, 1860 
FOOT BALL FIGHTUM IN MEMORIAM. 


ABTLX VYRSs 
OBIIT, JULY 2, 1860 
RESURGAT. 


(Over a winged skull) 


“Cheers for the various classes and groans for the Faculty were then 
given and the students dispersed, having gone through all the ceremonies 
with a laughable mock-gravity, good humor, and good order.” Proctors 
were out taking names, but no punishment beyond a summons to the 
Dean’s office followed. 


* According to this inscription football was sixty years old in 1860. Perhaps the stu- 
dents of the time had information lost to written history. 
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But the reformers came back at the friends of Football Fightum with 
another epitaph of different tenor to let him know there was a hereafter 
if he should rise again. 

Two years before, in June, the Harvard Magazine, so sure was it that it 
had killed the Game, actually went so far as to prepare an inscription that 
should note all his vices and be blind to his lovable virtues. But it was 
obliged to keep this valedictory in its editorial drawer for two years. It 
then published it with change of date after the funeral. It is interesting 
as expressing the sentiment of the reformers in the form of an epitaph in 
Latin.’ At the request of the writer Professor E. K. Rand has kindly 
made the following translation for this history: 


DIED 
ON THE THIRD OF SEPTEMBER 1860 
AT AN ADVANCED AGE 
THE FOOTBALL GAME 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 
BORN OF UNKNOWN PARENTS 
AT AN UNCERTAIN DATE 
IT STILL ENJOYED A LONG AND HONORABLE FAME, 
BUT WHEN ITS BASENESS WAS DETECTED AND GATHERED STRENGTH 
IN COURSE OF TIME 
SHINING IN SPECIAL EMINENCE 
THROUGH INJUSTICE, AUDACITY, OPPRESSION, SAVAGERY, 
AND, IN FINE, TOTAL DEPRAVITY 
IT SO LACKED THE SENSE OF DECENCY 
THAT IT TOOK ITS LIFE WITH ITS OWN HAND. 
LOVED BY NONE, ENDURED BY MANY, 
NONE WILL IT HAVE 
TO MOURN ITS SUDDEN DEATH 
TO WHICH IT AT LAST WAS BROUGHT, 
BUT COUNTLESS VICTIMS 
SOME WHO HAVE BEEN AND SOME WHO WERE YET TO BE 
WILL THANK THE GODS 
THAT EVIL WILL NOT BE FOREVER. 
THE CURSES OF THOSE WHOM IT INJURED 
WILL BE ITS BURIAL SHROUD 
OBLIVIOUS ABYSS WILL BE ITS SEPULCHRE 
ON WHICH LET THIS INSCRIPTION STAND: 


HERE LIES A MONSTER WHOSE VICES 
NARY A VIRTUE DID REDEEM. 


1 The editor in a prefatory note pretended that though written in 1858 it had been mislaid 
and forgotten. This harmless and venial editorial fib becomes transparent on examination 
of the previous editorials. In the same number was printed an editorial of a rather priggish 
tone rejoicing over the passing of the football game to which it gave a final kick. All the 
editorials and the epitaph are attributed to the same pen,— J. C. Garrison, ’6r. 
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It is of interest to note, as showing the force of tradition and custom, 
that though the Faculty killed football it could not, by an edict, suppress 
the sacred institution of a sophomore-freshman fight. The annual fight, 
or ‘‘rush,” as it was now called instead of ‘‘game,” was continued without 
a football for at least a decade, and still longer in an emasculated form 
and under hampering conditions. On the first Monday after the be- 
ginning of the college year in the autumn, the sophomores and freshmen 
strove to continue this annual contest in spite of the Faculty. There was 
no football but the fight went on the same as ever and as bloody too. 
Hence the day became known as “Bloody Monday.” ! As before, clothes 
were torn to rags, eyes were blacked, noses blooded and all — had a bully 
time. 

To escape the vigilance of the college proctors, the fight was held after 
dark, at night, and many students in later days, at least, wore disguises to 
avoid detection. For if recognized the penalty was suspension. The 
proctors circulated through the crowd to prevent the encounter. In 1871, 
when the writer was a freshman, Bloody Monday took place though in 
rather mild form. We all looked forward to the fray with the greatest of 
glee as a highly exciting sport and were rather proud of any wounds re- 
ceived. The cry of “proctor” raised from time to time scattered the 
contestants so that the ‘‘rush” was rather abortive. In an emasculated 
and attenuated form and finally as the mere shadow of its former virile 
self, a symbol representing what was once a homeric battle, Bloody 
Monday continued until 1917. Thus, out of the institution of the great 
football contest was evolved another institution, Bloody Monday, just as 
the former was (probably) evolved out of, or had its inspiration in, its 
predecessor the annual wrestling contest. The writer, remembering the 
joyous excitement experienced in the “rush” of 1871, cannot help sym- 
pathizing with the student body of 1860 that resented and grieved over 
the passing of the great annual football game. No one nowadays of 
course would tolerate or condone that game. But the real objections to 


1 T have been unable to verify the statement frequently made that the day of the annual 
football contest between the Sophomores and Freshmen prior to 1860 was known as ‘‘ Bloody 
Monday,” or that the fight was then so called. Neither Sibley in his Journal, nor the ‘‘ Diary 
of a Classmate, 1855-59” (Class Report), use that name, nor does it appear in the Philippics 
against the game in the Harvard Magazine from which I have quoted. It seems incredible, if 
the day of the football game or the contest itself was ‘‘ Bloody Monday” and the term was in 
use at that time, that these contemporary writers would not have used it, considering what a 
classic the name became in later years for both the day and the fight. Furthermore, it could 
not have been in use in 1851 as in College Words and Customs, a dictionary of phrases and 
customs peculiar to college life up to that time, it is not listed, although the “wrestling match” 
between the same two classes alluded to above is described and also football. Nor do any of 
my correspondents of the fifties remember the name. In the fifth report of the Class of 62 the 
compiler speaks of the day as Bloody Monday (p. 12) but this was a reminiscence written in 
1882 and may not have been a veridical memory. It would seem that historically “Bloody 
Monday” belongs to a later epoch. 
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such a game are moral rather than physical. A black eye or two and a 
bloody nose are, after all, small happenings and do not count. What 
really count are, first, that the fight was unfair and unsportsmanlike, all 
the advantage being with the sophomores for obvious reasons; and, 
second, it was asocial, being a flagrant violation of “law and order.” 


IV. 1871-72. THE Boston GAME AND THE H.U.F.B.C. 


The prayer, ‘‘Resurgat,’’ devoutly inscribed on the gravestone of 
Football Fightum was to be answered eleven years later in 1871, when 
football arose again under more modern conditions as an organized sport, 
as I said at the beginning, and as a more systematized and scientific 
game. 

There were at this time, 1871, at college, in the several classes a group 
of Boston ‘“‘men”’ who for years had played football in the Boston schools 
and were enthusiasts of the game. Amongst the names that stand out in 
my memory are those of the late Arthur T. Cabot, ’72 (senior class), who 
later became a leading member of the medical profession as a surgeon, and 
member of the Corporation of Harvard College; Robert Grant, ’73, now 
Judge Grant, and lately Overseer of the College; Charles A. Prince, ’73; 
Henry R. Grant, ’74, brother of ‘‘Bob” Grant and soon to become Cap- 
tain of the University team; Henry L. Morse, ’74; William C. Sanger, ’74, 
later Assistant Secretary of War under Roosevelt; George Wigglesworth, 
74, recently a member of the Board of Overseers and President of the 
Alumni Association; Arthur B. Ellis, ’75; Reginald Gray, ’75; Gorham 
Palfrey Faucon, ’75; and W. R. Tyler, ’74, later Head Master of the 
Adams Academy. There were many others of course. In the autumn of 
1871 we all got together and began to play what was known as the 
“Boston game” in which we were all trained and experienced. The 
manner of play I will presently describe. We played at first on Cam- 
bridge Common to which for a while no objection was made by the city 
authorities. I doubt if any of us knew, or had ever heard of the origin 
of Bloody Monday, or of the fate of football in previous years, or of 
the edict of 1860. So we had no reason to anticipate, notwithstanding 
what has been said by a recent writer, any objection on the part of the 
College authorities and naturally none came, as the prohibition only 
related to the annual sophomore-freshman contest. But not so with the 
police, as the sequel will show. We played nearly every afternoon dur- 
ing the autumn and had great sport. In those days lawn tennis had not 
been invented; golf had not become a world wide sport and, if played at 
all in this country, was not generally known; lacrosse had been only oc- 
casionally seen. Out-door athletics were limited to baseball and rowing, 
although a few enthusiasts played cricket in a mild way. So Boston foot- 
ball was an important addition to out-door recreation. Enough men, old 
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football players, came out to make quite exciting games with from ten to 
fifteen on a side. There were no specially organized ‘‘teams,” but “‘sides,” 
as the two contending groups were called, were on each occasion cus- 
tomarily selected by the leaders who tossed a coin for first choice, and then 
each alternately chose players for his side from those present; or it might 
be the sides were arranged by common agreement as nowadays with 
tennis. The point is we played for the sport of the game itself, just as we 
play tennis, baseball, and other games today. The games were so great a 
success that in the following spring (1872) class teams with the exception 
of the seniors (’72) were formed and played against one another during 
the spring and autumn. The sophomores — the class of 1874 — stim- 
ulated by Henry R. Grant, their captain and the cleverest and prettiest 
lightweight player in College, proved to be the champions. They chal- 
lenged successively the other classes, including the Scientific School and 
finally did not hesitate to take on the whole University. They won all the 
games.! Football had now become established as a sport and the games 
were continued with equal enthusiasm during the following fall of 1872. 

Oddly enough, only two contemporary records of these interclass 
games of 1872 exist, or at least a search through the files of the College 
Magazines and the class reports has failed to reveal any, with the excep- 
tions of the game between the sophomore (’74) and freshman (’75) teams, 
April 19, 1872, and the game between ’75 and ’76 (freshman) in October, 
1872. A few in 1873 and 1874 are recorded.® 

To understand this movement and the tenacity with which the Boston 
game was clung to later regardless of consequences, the idea should be 
grasped that it was not properly speaking a revival of football itself, nor, 
though new to Harvard, was it the introduction of a new game in athlet- 
ics. It was rather a movement to continue in College a well-established 
game which had been played for many years in the preparatory schools of 
Massachusetts, particularly in those of Boston, and was not unknown 
throughout New England. The boys of the upper classes of the Boston 
Latin School, and Dixwell’s (the chief private day school) played it reg- 
ularly. At Andover and Exeter, the leading boarding schools, it was 
likewise played. Interscholastic games, however, had not been intro- 
duced. It may be emphasized that “Boston Football,” as the game was 
called, was played for the pure sport of the game itself and not, or only 
incidentally, for the zest of pure team competition, and was entirely 
devoid of those spectacular qualities that draw a crowd. The old game 


1 According to the memory of Henry R. Grant, who vouches for the fact. 

* Still more oddly, the 1874 Class Report does not even mention football, although giving 
the record of the class in baseball and rowing, and although its class football team was the 
champion team as stated above. Evidently the class secretary was not a football enthusiast. 
The reports of the classes of 1875 and 1877 alone give the class records in football both in 
class and University teams, from 1872-1877. 
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and the modern game in these respects stand out in striking contrast. 
Before it was introduced in Harvard the Boston game had developed its 
traditions, its rules, though never codified, its style of play, its strategy 
and tactics, and the types of players who excelled. It even antedated 
baseball as an established sport in the schools. Thus, by way of illustra- 
tion, we boys of the upper classes of the Boston Latin School used to play 
football every day in the season during recess on Boston Common. In 
the afternoon the boys of all the preparatory schools who lived on Beacon 
Hill and the Back Bay would meet for a game on one of the vacant lots 
west of Berkeley Street, preferably the one adjoining Boylston Street, 
between Berkeley and Clarendon Streets, on the southerly side. Here 
for years in the late ’60s we played regularly. It was a school of foot- 
ball from which every year a number graduated to enter Harvard. But 
after entrance they found themselves blocked, unable to continue the 
sport which had played such an exciting part in their boyhood athletics, 
in and out of school, and in which they had had years of experience and 
fun. This situation enables one to visualize and understand the incen- 
tive which initiated the football movement of 1871 at Harvard. All, or 
nearly all those who took part in it at the outset in 1871 were old hands 
at the game, had played together, and had learned the game in the 
schools of Boston, or on the Back Bay. 

The rules were simple and though traditional were well established. 
Theoretically any number could play on a side, but practically only ten or 
fifteen played because not more than twenty or thirty turned out each 
afternoon for a game. Instead of goal posts, the goal, over which the 
football had to be kicked on the fly, was only an imaginary line across the 
whole width of the field at each end. But after the game had become well 
established in College and match games were introduced a rope was strung 
across on supports about five feet above the ground to serve as the goal. 

The players were assigned to the positions of ‘‘tenders”’ (or “‘tends,”’ 
for short) and “‘half tends” (referring to the goal and corresponding to 
the present “‘full backs” and “‘half backs’’) and ‘‘rushers” or ‘‘forwards.”’ 
The choice of goals and ‘“‘warning-kick,” or “lick” (the present kick-off) 
were determined by tossing. The ball —a so-called rubber ball — was 
round and made of a non-elastic, rubber fabric material similar to that of 
which rubber boots are made. The rubber only made it air tight. 

The game was opened by the warning-kick from the center of the field. 
If the ball passed over the side lines the player who first secured it was 
entitled to a fair kick (often called ‘“‘fair-lick”) the ball being brought 
within bounds and placed anywhere on a line at right angles to the side 
boundary opposite the spot where the ball first touched the ground. Kick- 

* At that time a large part of the Back Bay was not built upon and there were numerous 


so-called “vacant lots.” The lot on Boylston Street included a whole block and was quite 
adequate for the play of football. 
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ing was the prominent feature of the game, but under a certain condition 
a player was allowed to run with the ball, “baby” (i. e., dribble) it, or 
throw it or pass it to another, and these tactics were liberally used. A 
player holding or running with the ball could be tackled. Indeed there 
was nothing in the rules that prevented a player from being tackled even 
if he did not have the ball; as, for example, a pursuer of the man with 
the ball, or one assisting the latter, but this rarely occurred as the game 
was played. On the other hand, striking, hacking, tripping and other 
rough play was forbidden. Of course the ball could be caught or picked 
up. The condition which permitted the player to run with, “baby,” 
throw and pass the ball was that he be pursued by an adversary. If he 
ran with the ball he was obliged to stop the moment his opponent ceased 
the chase, and to kick the ball. It may seem curious that this rule worked, 
but it did. The reason is that the pursuer always called out when he 
stopped chasing and if the runner did not at once also stop the cry was 
taken up by the whole pack of opponents. He was then obliged by tradi- 
tion to go back to where he was at the crucial moment, before kicking. 
It is obvious that under this rule there would develop the tactics of a 
player of the same team running by the side of the player with the ball 
who, when tackled, passed the ball to his running mate, who in turn 
could run if chased, otherwise he must kick or throw the ball. 

Another rule which, strange as it may seem, worked well, was that 
governing off-side play, then called “lurking.” A player was what we 
now call off-side when he was between the ball and his adversaries’ goal. 
But that did not matter provided he was not “lurking” when off-side. 
He was compelled to continue in motion either towards the ball or at a 
right angle towards his own goal. If he did not do so he was “lurking.” 
A lurker could not touch the ball or get into play until he was once more 
on his own side of the ball. This rule worked for the same reason as did 
that regarding running with the ball. A lurker was sure to be detected by 
some one and the cry of “lurker” went up and put him out of business. 
This was because it was the spirit of the game that governed just as it 
does now in tennis. The severest penalty was the taboo for unfair play 
and hence there was little tendency to cheat. 

The style of play as developed under these rules and by tradition was 
thoroughly open, and remarkably individual, leaving nearly everything 
to the initiative, skill and agility of each player. To excel one needed to 
be a fast runner, quick and agile in movement, particularly in dodging, a 
good catcher, and to be ready and able to seize the opportunity of the 
moment. An agile lightweight and a fast sprinter like “Harry” Grant, 
74, and E. H. Herrick, ’77, if he had the other qualities, was sure to excel 
as did these crack players of their period. On the other hand heavy, 
powerful, muscular men like ‘“‘Harry’’ Morse, ’74, Dan Bacon, ’76, Her- 
bert C. Leeds, 77, who, when running with the ball and tackled, could 
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throw off by pure force their assailant, or tackle a runner with success, 
could excel at the game as these well-known players did. Thus two types 
of players were developed. The game itself was most enjoyable for each 
and all. 

Such was the game and such the situation at Harvard at the end of the 
autumn of 1872. 

When winter came the success of the three seasons (two autumns and 
one spring, 1871) of sport had been so exhilarating that the football 
enthusiasts felt that the game ought to have wider support and all the 
students ought to be invited and encouraged to join and learn to play. 
It must be kept in mind that the sport had been necessarily almost wholly 
confined to a limited number of graduates of New England preparatory 
schools who were old players of the game. It was now felt that general 
interest should be encouraged and larger numbers brought into the sport. 
Accordingly a mass meeting was called in Holden Chapel on Tuesday, 
December 3, 1872. At this meeting, attended mostly by old football 
players, the H. U. F. B. C. — The Harvard University Foot Ball Club — 
was formed and officers elected. Robert Grant, ’73, became President; 
William C. Sanger, ’74, Secretary; Augustus Hemenway, ’75, Treasurer; 
Henry R. Grant, ’74, Captain. The rules of the Boston game had never, 
so far as memory of man went, been written or even authorized officially 
by any recognized club or institution. They had been preserved solely by 
tradition. It was obvious that if greenhorns — students coming from 
outside of New England — were to be invited into the game and football 
was to become a generalized popular sport at Harvard the rules of play 
must be codified and given the sanction of the new Club. Soa committee, 
consisting of Charles A. Prince, ’73, H. L. Morse, 74, Morton (H.) Prince, 
75, and R. W. Curtis, ’76, was appointed to draw up a constitution to be 
presented for approval at the next meeting of the Club, and to codify the 
old Boston traditional rules under which interest in the game had been 
awakened at Harvard. 

This committee, after careful consideration of possible changes, re- 
ported a codified set of rules which was accepted at the next meeting of 
the Club. These rules, with the exception of a few minor alterations for 
greater precision and fairness, were substantially the same as those handed 
down by tradition.1 The committee had earnestly considered a sugges- 
tion of the Advocate, in an editorial (December 6, 1872), that in the in- 
terest of intercollegiate matches, it might be advisable for Harvard to 
make a change and adopt one or the other of the games as played in the 
other colleges. After comparing the style of games played by Harvard 
with that played by the other American colleges the Advocate went on to 
argue that as 


an agreement in regard to the style of game to be played between those accustomed 
to different systems would be almost impossible, a change evidently must be made 


1 For rules see Appendix A. 
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somewhere, if we are to play with other Colleges. Yale, Columbia and Rutgers it said 
(overlooking Princeton) have already had several matches! and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that three clubs will change their game in order to play with the fourth. The 
question then arises “Are we really anxious to have matches with other colleges?” 
Any member of the football community would unhesitatingly answer “Yes”; and it 
is with a knowledge of this feeling that a plan has been suggested to make, if possible, 
such matches feasible. We have the option of continuing our old game and contenting 
ourselves with an occasional class match, or of giving up this style of game and meet- 
ing those from other colleges on the football field. 


The editorial then suggested the plan of having “the forty best players 
in College demonstrate the merits of the various games by actual play” 
and select the best. The committee, however, rejected this suggestion. 

To understand the point of view of the committee and of the Club 
which endorsed the decision of the committee, and also to understand the 
later action of the Club in the following autumn (October, 1873) in re- 
jecting the invitation of Yale to join in a movement for intercollegiate 
matches, we must understand the fundamental difference between the 
Harvard game and that of the other four colleges, and, above all, the 
meaning of the football movement at Harvard and the purposes which 
those who initiated it had in mind. 

In the first place, as the Advocate pointed out, the fundamental differ- 
ence was that the Harvard rules permitted a player to pick up, kick, 
and, if chased, carry, throw or pass the ball to another player; and also 
to seize and hold an adversary to prevent his getting the ball, or, if an 
adversary held the ball, to take it from him. These plays, which were 
not permitted by the games of the four colleges (which were more like 
soccer) obviously made an entirely different game and no compromise was 
possible. 

In the second place, in organizing the H. U. F. B. C. the idea was to 
form just what the name signified, —a club, and not a University team. 
It was to be a club with officers of president, secretary, treasurer, etc., 
comparable in every way to a modern golf or tennis club, which would, on 
the one hand, encourage interest in the sport and bring out a larger num- 
ber of men, and on the other offer an opportunity to those who wished to 
play the game as a recreation. A membership fee of one dollar was 
required. This idea of a club was symbolized by a “shingle,” as it was 
called —a certificate of membership given to each member — and the 
adoption of a seal (fall of 1873).2. The shingle, which, as well as the seal, 
the writer of this article, as the succeeding secretary of the Club in 1873, 
designed and had made, had as an illuminated caption, a drawing of a 


1 These earliest intercollegiate games in America were: Princeton—Rutgers, Nov. 6, 1869; 
Columbia-Rutgers, Nov. 12, 1870; Yale-Columbia, Nov. 16, 1872. These four colleges (not 
three) played substantially the same rules. 

* Attention was called in the Advocate to the possibility of limiting the membership, but 
this was, if I remember rightly, a bluff to encourage membership. 
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football with the letters H. U. F. B.C. above it and to it was attached 
a large seal in red wax made by Mitchell, then the chief seal engraver of 
Boston. Its device was a round football with the motto above “SEMPER 
SuRGENS, and below, “H. FB. €., 1373.7 + 

The central thought in forming the Club was to encourage and provide 
for the sport within the College. There was no idea of planning for inter- 
collegiate games. Nevertheless it was inevitable that, the game once 
introduced, intercollegiate contests would follow in the course of events. 
But at that time football was played in few colleges, the chief ones be- 
sides Harvard being those I have already mentioned and only three inter- 
collegiate matches had been played.? In these colleges, as the Advocate 
pointed out, the rules were entirely different from ours. Nowhere else 
than at Harvard was the Boston game played. To play other colleges 
either the mountain would have to go to Mohammed or Mohammed 
would have to come to the mountain. We had played our game for years 
before entering college, enjoyed it and wanted to go on playing it. It was 
our game. It was of a kind that did not depend upon intercollegiate 
rivalry for interest. So much was this a feature of the game that it was 
not uncommon for graduates to come out to Cambridge for an afternoon’s 
sport and to have a game on Thanksgiving Day in Boston. Can this be 
said of the modern game, or would it even be possible under the require- 
ments of scientific team play? One reason for this feature was that the 
Boston game was not based on intricate team work, team strategy, and 
team tactics requiring systematic and secret practice of the plays. It was 
based rather on individual skill — kicking, catching, speed, running, 
dodging, agility, tackling, etc.—although a certain amount of codperative 
work between players was of course required and used, and team play 
could be developed by practice. It was more comparable to and on a par 
with polo in these respects than to modern football. Consequently the 
drudgery of long and gruesome practice in team work was not required. 
To play was to practise and to practise was to play. It was not scientific 
from the point of view of the modern game. And yet in those days some 
thought it “scientific.”’ If I may be permitted to compare in passing the 
old Harvard game with the modern game I would say that no one could 
think for a moment that the older game could rival the present one as a 
scientific game and least of all as a spectacular performance, or as a 
gladiatorial contest. It never could draw crowds of fifty or seventy thou- 
sand as happens today. Nor could it excite the intensity of interest that 
belongs to the tactics and strategy of team play, —what is generally called 
the scientific game. Under its rules intercollegiate football would never 


1 The shingle reproduced in the illustration was signed by Henry R. Grant, the captain, as 
the writer did not wish to sign, as secretary, his own shingle. 

* See footnote, page 350. 

° A writer in the Advocate spoke of it as ‘‘our beautiful modern scientific game.” 
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have attained the dominating heights that it holds today. On the other 
hand, I doubt if any one would venture to say that football is today en- 
joyed as a sport by the players as it was in the seventies. Everything 
must be judged in relation to its times. Whether the playing of the old 
Harvard game would be as enjoyable now, in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century as it was in the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
may well be doubted. In these strenuous times we require a good deal of 
pepper in our sports to whet our jaded appetites. In those days youth and 
the world had not lost the enjoyment of gentler pleasures. However all 
this may be, and whether I am right or wrong, the joy of playing and the 
history of the Boston game, as I have told it, explain the point of view 
which decided the H. U. F. B. C. to refuse to adopt any other game at 
Harvard than the Boston game and, later, to decline to join with Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, and Rutgers in forming an intercollegiate associa- 
tion. 
V. HARVARD AND THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 


So the Boston game became the Harvard game and was played through 
the spring and fall of 1873. Matches between the classes and other 
groups continued to be played and there were also matches between the 
“University Ten” (as the H. U. F. B. C. team was called in recognition of 
its representing the University) and teams organized for the purpose of a 
match. For instance the University team played in October, 1873, a 
game with a team representing the Holworthy, Thayer, and Gray dormi- 
tories and,— was beaten (Advocate, v. 16, p. 59). At this period, by the 
way, and for some years after, the University team, though later most 
commonly spoken of as the “eleven,” was more often called the “‘fifteen”’ 
or ‘‘ten,” as the rules allowed any number from ten to fifteen to play on 
a side, according to agreement. Fifteen was the full complement. 

It may be well in passing, as Cambridge Common is frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the revival of football at Harvard, to record that 
in May, 1873, we were driven off the Common, where we used to play, 
by an order of the City Fathers on petition of a few unsympathetic 
citizens of Cambridge. The game was then transferred to Holmes Field, 
a rough, uneven place, at that time unused for anything.” 


1 Tn the photograph of the Varsity team, spring of 1875, fifteen men are in the group, and 
yet the team was called the ‘‘eleven.” 

2 Since the resurrection of football in 1871 we had always played without molestation on 
Cambridge Common. In the spring of 1873, to our chagrin, two or three unsympathetic 
Cambridge citizens — there was very little love lost between the citizens and the students — 
petitioned the City government to stop our playing there, heavens knows why, and in May 
an order was passed prohibiting football on the Common. 

This was a blow as there was little available ground besides Jarvis field, which was required 
for baseball. So we were forced to transfer to Holmes Field, rough and undesirable ground. 
Nothing daunted, in the Fall we petitioned the Mayor and Aldermen to graciously permit us 
to go back to the Common. The episode has left an amusing, if unimportant, memory. 
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In the fall of 1873 an episode occurred which led to considerable discus- 
sion and to what at the time sounded like acrimonious criticism of Har- 
vard. In the interest of football history at Harvard the story needs be 
told in some detail that the action which Harvard took may be understood 
in its true light as it led to the postponement of our playing Yale and other 
American colleges for two years. 

But more important for modern football Harvard’s action had a happy 
consequence which could not have been anticipated at the time. It led, 
though historians of the game have overlooked the fact, through a succes- 
sion of fortuitous events to the adoption by all American colleges of the 
Rugby game, out of which became gradually evolved the wonderful 
American game of today. 

In October of this year a letter was received by the captain of our team 
from Yale inviting us to send delegates to a convention, to be held in New 
York on October 18th, of the five colleges which had shown the most in- 
terest in football, namely, Harvard, Columbia, Rutgers, Princeton, and 
Yale. The purpose of the call was to form an Intercollegiate Association 
and agree upon a code of rules. Yale had organized a Football Associa- 
tion in November, 1872, and on October 6, 1873, called a mass meeting to 
elect officers and to discuss propositions looking to the organization of 
intercollegiate football and a common code of rules. Accordingly three 
days later, October 9, 1873, a letter of invitation explaining the plan was 
sent by the secretary of the Yale association to each of the other four 
colleges just mentioned. 

On receipt of this letter the Officers of the H. U. F. B. C. immediately 
called into conference a number of football men and the proposition was 
carefully considered in all its aspects. After full discussion it was decided 
to decline the invitation. Harvard, of course, would have been glad to 
accept an invitation to play Yale, or any college, if accompanied by any 
practical proposition in view of the absolutely different rules under which 
the game was played at Harvard and the other colleges. This sentiment 
was shown by the match games later arranged with McGill and Tuits. 
But no such invitation was made to us. What we were asked to do was to 
enter a convention of five colleges to decide upon a set of rules to govern 
intercollegiate football. This sounded fair enough. But the other four 
colleges as has been already stated played practically the same game. 
The differences in their rules were trivial and could easily be adjusted 


“Jimmy”’ Ames, who later became the distinguished Professor of Law in the Harvard Law 
School, then a student in the Law School, eloquently pleaded our case before the Board of 
Aldermen. Harry Grant and I somewhat shyly called upon the President of the Board at his 
home and tried to soften his heart in advance. We thought we had succeeded and went away 
feeling as if we were walking on air. I remember well the interview. The astute Alderman 
expressed the deepest sympathy with our cause and made us feel that he was entirely favorable 
to our petition — as successful politicians are wont to do — and then, the next day, promptly 
voted against us! We were ‘‘given leave to withdraw.” 
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satisfactorily. Yale had already played Columbia and the others had 
likewise played intercollegiate games. 

Harvard on the other hand played an entirely different game, one in- 
herited, as we have seen, from the preparatory schools, with a long history 
behind it, and — though we may now smile — dear to the heart of this 
section of New England. One fundamental principle of our game, deter- 
mining the whole character of the play, was, I may repeat, that a player 
was permitted to pick up the ball, run with it, throw it, or pass it. He 
could also seize and hold an adversary to prevent his getting the ball. 
Quite contrary to this by the Yale rules, which were essentially the same 
as those of Princeton, Columbia, and Rutgers, no picking up, carrying, or 
throwing the ball was allowed, nor was holding or pushing with the 
hands. The game was all foot work.t. On the other hand Harvard’s game 
was based on the strategy of carrying, passing, and holding. The two 
styles of game were consequently vitally different, as different as Soccer 
football is from the present game. The principles underlying the play 
were essentially unlike. There could therefore be no compromise or 
modifications made that would harmonize the two styles of game. If 
Harvard entered the convention one or the other game would have to be 
given up. It was easy at the time to foresee which it would be. Harvard 
would have been outvoted four to one, and then we should have been 
morally bound to say “good-bye” to our beloved ‘‘ Boston” football and 
to support the rules adopted by the convention,— the Association rules, 
as they were afterwards called. 

Regretfully, therefore, Captain Grant was instructed to decline Yale’s 
invitation, — regretfully because of course there was a sentiment in favor 
of playing intercollegiate matches if it could be arranged. Accordingly 
the following letter was sent to the secretary of the Yale Football Associa- 
tion: 


DEar Sir, Cambridge, Oct. 11, 1873 


I received your letter upon football through Mr. Dana. I assure you we all sym- 
pathize with you in your efforts to bring the game to a firmer standing; but it is 
manifestly impossible for us to take part in any such convention as you propose. I 
think you must have seen a copy of our rules. If so, you must see that Harvard stands 
entirely distinct by herself in the game of football, and has in fact hardly any rule in 
common with others. I have the rules which you sent before me now, and note espe- 
cially Rule 5, which could not be more opposed to all our ideas of the game of football. 
You perhaps wonder on your side at our rules; but I assure you that we consider the 
game here to admit of much more science, according to our rules. We cannot but 
recognize in your game much brute force, weight and especially “shin” element. Our 
game depends upon running, dodging and position playing, —i. e., kicking across field 
into another’s hands. We are perfectly aware of our position in regard to other col- 
leges. I assure you we gave the matter a fair discussion last spring. We even went so 
far as to practise and try the Yale game. We gave it up at once as hopeless. The feel- 


* The game in these respects seems to have resembled the present Soccer football. 
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ing in the College was unanimous in maintaining our rules at the expense of matches 
with other colleges. As to a convention, it would be idle for Harvard to send delegates. 
Our game stands so separate from others that we could derive no advantage from a 
convention. I would send you a copy of our rules but we do not have a spare copy. 
I beg that you will make any suggestions which may occur to you. I regret very 
much that affairs are in such an unsatisfactory state. 


Very truly yours, 


; Henry R. Grant, 
Harvard College, Holworthy 5. Captaingly Un Ba baG. 


p.s. Will you do me the favor to send a copy of the rules which this convention adopts, 
in case it meets in New York. 


Of course our action drew down upon Harvard considerable adverse 
criticism as it was interpreted by Yale as an aloofness at meeting the 
other colleges in the sport. Far from aloofness, however, we considered 
it our loss. The position taken by the H. U. F. B. C. was backed up by 
the public sentiment of Harvard as expressed in the editorial columns of 
the Advocate, which changed the views it had previously entertained when 
the Boston rules were codified and officially adopted the preceding winter 
(1872). “If we should attend such a convention,” the Advocate now said, 
“fas Yale proposes we should naturally feel bound to agree to the code of 
rules favored by the majority of the committee. It is evident that the 
result could not fail to be unsatisfactory to the football players of Har- 
vard.” } 

In the next number (October 31) appeared an article comparing the 
rules adopted by the convention and the Harvard rules, and replied to 
“the sneer at Harvard in the last number of the Yale Record for declining 
to join the convention.” After pointing out what it considered a wilful 
perversion of Captain Grant’s letter and the views of the Advocate as 
previously expressed, it went on: ‘“‘It seems to us that the result of the 
Convention fully justifies our action. It shows how fruitless it would 
have been for us to have asserted our rules before the representatives of 
the other colleges, whose games all differ so radically from ours, while 
resembling each other in all vital points. In the light of this result we fail 
to feel, as Yale does, that ‘ it seems a little strange that any college priding 
itself on football should refuse to send delegates to a meeting whose prime 
object was to adopt a set of rules which should be entirely satisfactory to 
all the colleges concerned, and to place football on a firmer and more scien- 
tific basis than has heretofore existed.’ Undoubtedly the prime object of 
the Convention was to adopt such a set of rules, and for this very reason 
— that we saw not the remotest chance of the attainment of this object, 
if we had any voice in the matter — we declined to join the Convention. 


1 Advocate, Oct. 17, 1873. 
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We are modest enough to think that the loss from our action in this, if 
loss there be to any one, will be ours.”’ ? 

It was also pointed out that the differences in the rules of Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Rutgers were trivial while their difference from the rules of Har- 
vard was fundamental; hence no compromise was possible. ‘‘We must 
either sacrifice entirely the principle of our game and learn a new one, or 
abandon all thought of intercollegiate matches. We have chosen the 
latter alternative.’ And with this the incident was closed, — but only 
for the time being, for the introduction of the Rugby game in the following 
spring in order to play McGill gave an entirely new aspect to the inter- 
collegiate question and was destined to put American football upon an 
entirely different basis. But this became possible because of Harvard’s 
refusal to join the Intercollegiate Association and play the “Association 
tules.” If Harvard had not refused it is highly improbable that the modern 
game played today — the American Rugby — would ever have been evolved. 
Instead, all the universities, colleges and schools today would be playing 
Association rules,— practically soccer. Looking back now it is difficult to 
see what possible influences could have caused the Association to change 
to Rugby, if Harvard had joined and played Yale under its rules. But 
as it happened the ancient rivalry between Harvard and Yale with the 
irresistable desire to play each other finally induced a compromise and 
acceptance by the two colleges of the Rugby rules with which, as we shall 
see, Harvard at that epoch had become fortuitously experienced, and for 
which she had even learned to acquire a secret taste. 

To put ourselves at this date in the attitude of mind of Harvard of 1873 
we must not forget for one moment that the ‘‘Boston”’ game appealed to 
football enthusiasts primarily as a sport which they enjoyed for sport’s 
sake, and that matches with rival colleges were only secondary, though 
they were sought, as in all games. After all, this, too, was the spirit of the 
original Rugby game, the spirit which thrilled Tom Brown at Rugby 
School. Thomas Hughes’ classic description of the exciting game, School 
House versus School — only two Rugby School teams, just such teams as 
were the class teams at Harvard in 1873 — might well have been written 
of a Harvard game in 1873-75. 


VI. THe First Rucspy Game: HArvarp vs. MCGILL 


The Harvard season of 1874, which began in the spring, was destined 
to be historic for American football. The usual games between the classes 
and other groups, of course, were played. But the year 1874 is rightly 
spoken of by Parke H. Davis as ‘momentous . . . with football highly 
developed among its athletes. That year is characterized as momentous,” 
he goes on to say, “because in it occurred the Harvard—McGill game, the 


1 Harvard Advocate, Vol. XVI. No. IV (Oct. 31, 1873), p. 53. 
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first game of intercollegiate Rugby played in this country and the contest 
which led directly to the present intercollegiate game.”” This game, there- 
fore, and the circumstances attending its inception and the historic event 
itself deserve to be fully recorded. 

The H. U. F. B. C. was surprised and pleased to receive from David 
Rodger, captain of the McGill University team, a letter! addressed to 
Captain Henry Grant proposing a series of matches between the two 
Universities. As McGill played under the Rugby rules (slightly modified) 
it was proposed, in order to overcome the difficulty, that two matches be 
played, one under the Rugby rules and one under the Harvard rules. 
The Rugby game, it was suggested, should be played in Cambridge in the 
spring and the Harvard game in Montreal in the fall. Of course we 
eagerly fell in with the idea of the two matches (showing no aloofness to- 
wards intercollegiate contests) but it was thought to be impracticable to 
play the second game in Montreal at the time specified as we did not 
believe we would be permitted by the Faculty to leave Cambridge during 
term time! So McGill generously proposed that both matches should be 
played in Cambridge between the first and fifteenth of May. Naturally 
this practical plan of solving the difficulty of different rules was agreeable 
to Harvard. Considerable correspondence, I remember, took place in 
which both sides showed the most codperative spirit. 

When we came to study the Rugby rules” we suggested a slight modi- 
fication, if my memory serves me rightly, namely, that “hacking,” or 
kicking shins, an old, if somewhat uncouth custom, as old as football 
itself but “‘better honored in the breach than the observance,” be elimi- 
nated. This was gracefully, and I suspect joyfully acceded to.’ 

We at once set to work studying the principles of the Rugby game, 
practising the plays, and working out what could be done under the rules 
and particularly what tactics under the Harvard rules could be adapted. 
This gave us, as it turned out, some advantage, for with Yankee shrewd- 
ness we discovered that certain of our own plays could be introduced 
which, though we had not suspected it, had not been thought of by Mc- 
Gill. When in the match we used these plays the visitors were dumb- 
founded, and for the moment questioned their propriety, but at once 
recognized their legality when it was pointed out by the umpire. 

It was my job as secretary and executive officer of the H. U. F. B.C. 
to make all the arrangements for the matches. Goal posts were erected 
on Holmes field for practice at a cost of $2.50! That sum sticks in my 


1 The correspondence, it is to be regretted, was only comparatively recently destroyed! 

2 See Appendix B. 

3 For many of the above details see, Advocate, April 3, 1874, article by the writer. I have 
also compared my memory with that of Henry R. Grant and find that we agree. We two were 
the principals in the negotiations. Hacking was not eliminated in England from the Rugby 
rules until 1877. 
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memory! We, of course, did the work of erection and manufacture. The 
thought that these were the first goal posts erected in this country will, 
T trust, be looked upon as a pardonable self-glorification. Through the 
columns of the Advocate the students were urged to come out and try for 
the teams, and, as further inducements, matches were promised between 
the University ““Ten” and “Tens” or ‘“‘Fifteens” from the rest of the 
College, besides class matches. 

In the Magenta for May 8, 1874, appeared this notice: 

“The McGill University Foot-Ball Club will meet the Harvard Club on 
Jarvis Field, Wednesday and Thursday, the 13th and 14th at 3 o’clock. 
Admission 50 cents. The proceeds will be devoted to the entertainment 
of our visitors from Montreal.” 

Two things are worth noting: First, that in this notice both teams are 
recognized as representatives of Football Clubs thus confirming what was 
said above about the spirit of the sport. Second, that fifty cents admission 
was charged for an entertainment fund! There was no athletic fund in 
those days. We had — noblesse oblige — to entertain our visitors and 
make their visit enjoyable and one to be remembered. How strange that 
must sound to modern ears! Think of entertaining Yale, or Princeton, or 
Cornell! Yet not a bad idea. So fifty cents admission was charged for 
the privilege of standing on the ground and watching the game that we 
might show Harvard hospitality to our visitors. 

As to dates: Thursday the 14th and Friday the 15th of May were 
finally decided upon, the first game under the Harvard rules and the 
second under the McGill (Rugby) rules. Jarvis field, then devoted to 
baseball, had been borrowed from the nine for the occasion. 

At last the great day for football arrived. 

Each team played eleven men in both matches.!. Under the (McGill) 
Rugby rules * the number of players could ‘‘not be more than 20 nor less 
than ro.” The original plan, by agreement, was to play fifteen men on a 
side in both matches, but at the last moment four men were dropped from 
the Harvard team and the number was reduced to eleven because four of 
the McGill team were unable to leave Montreal* and therefore only eleven 
arrived at Cambridge. (In the Harvard game any number from ten to 
fifteen was permitted.) 

In those days of early football the Harvard team was not outfitted with 
uniforms. The nine had always been properly dressed, but there was no 
money in the H. U. F. B. C. treasury for such refinement and the in- 
dividual players did not feel called upon, even if they could have afforded 
it, to indulge in such extravagance. No one in the memory of man had 


* For line-ups see page 443; also Magenta, May 22,1874; First Class Report of 1877 and 
Harvard Index, 1874-75. 2 See Appendix B. 

® Letter of Mr. Henry Joseph of Montreal, who played on the McGill team, to the editor of 
this book. 
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ever donned a uniform for football in any college. So we always wore our 
oldest clothes, which consisted of a pair of trousers and any old shirt. But 
on this occasion we did a bit better to present a respectable appearance 
and exhibit a semblance of a uniform. Each member of the eleven donned 
dark trousers, a white undershirt (which some thought had the advantage 
of ripping when seized) and a magenta handkerchief tied in traditional 
fashion upon the head as was customary with the crews. And thus ap- 
pareled, to our later mortification (though we thought it fine at the 
moment) the Harvard eleven appeared on the field. In the first match 
under the Harvard rules, which was not a rough game, the clothing stood 
the wear and tear, but in the Rugby game it was soon reduced to shreds 
and patches. When the McGill eleven appeared on the field neatly uni- 
formed after the English fashion, the contrast was remarked upon to our 
discomfiture. 

A crowd of about five hundred spectators, mostly students, lined the 
sides of Jarvis field. All were keyed up with intense interest. It needed, 
however, but a few moments of play to relieve whatever anxiety there was 
and for it to become obvious that our easy going Canadian visitors had 
not taken the trouble to practise the game and were totally unfamiliar 
with it. This was the impression made upon the writer, for they seemed 
to be completely unprepared to meet our attack and, as a contemporary 
account (Magenta) described them, “‘seemed standing in the field merely 
as spectators of their opponents excellent kicking.” And yet they were 
skilled players of the Rugby game. This fact may be cited to players of 
the modern game (an evolution of Rugby) as testimony that the old Har- 
vard football was not devoid of tactics or skill if they are disposed to think 
slightingly of the game of 1871. 

The match (three games) was speedily over. The first game was won 
by Harvard in five minutes, the second in about the same time, and the 
third in twelve minutes.! 

No report of the games in detail seems to have been recorded. That 
of the Boston Advertiser, May 15, 1874, ran as follows: 

The first series of games between the Harvard and. McGill football clubs. were 
played yesterday afternoon on Jarvis field in the presence of about 500 spectators and 
were won by the former club in three straight games. The games were played accord- 
ing to the Harvard rules and were much easier won on this account, since the McGills 
manifested but little knowledge of the good points of the game. The Harvards played 
in black trousers, white undershirts and with the customary magenta handkerchiefs 
upon their heads, and the McGills presented a fine appearance in their red and black 
striped shirts, caps and stockings, and white trousers. It was evident from the first 
that the Harvards had the games in their own hand, and as today’s games are to be 
played by the visitors’ rules the reverse is predicted. 

The second match on the next day was a different affair. We now had 
to meet our opponents at their own game. The teams were the same as on 


1 See Advocate, May 15, 1874, for a brief account of this game. 
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the preceding day excepting that E. H. Herrick, ’77, replaced Leeds, and 
A. L. Rives, ’74, Morse, on the Harvard eleven. Leeds was playing on the 
nine and Morse was rowing on the crew and their respective captains were 
unwilling that they should risk the chance of being injured in this new 
and probably somewhat rough game. Instead of the round “rubber” 
fabric ball used in the Harvard game, the ball was the English oval, 
leather-covered ball, substantially the same as that used today in the 
present American game. ‘There was a large crowd and much enthu- 
siasm”’ (Boston Advertiser). 

The match was hard fought and evenly contested, for it turned out to 
be a drawn battle, neither side scoring a goal or a touchdown in the three 
half-hours. (According to the rules, a match consisted of three half-hours 
of play and was “‘decided by the majority of goals; in the event of no 
goals being obtained, by the majority of touchdowns” three touchdowns 
counting as one goal.) The fact that we held the McGill team to a draw 
at their own game speaks well for the skill and general excellence of our 
men at football, considering that they had had only a few weeks in which 
to study and practise the new game. Much of their excellent work was 
due, I think, to Yankee ingenuity and aptitude in utilizing the tactics and 
plays of the old game under the new conditions, and in this respect gave 
the McGills some surprises. 

The best account of the game was that published in the Magenta of 
May 22, 1874: 

The second game of foot-bali between the McGill and Harvard Tens last Friday 
was awaited with the greatest impatience, not to say anxiety, by every one in College. 
The game on Thursday had been a disappointment to all who saw it, for the Canadians, 
from ignorance of the Harvard rules, had failed utterly in resisting the Harvard Ten, 
who won the three goals so easily that the McGill players seemed standing in the field 
merely as spectators of their opponents’ excellent kicking. But on Friday, when the 
game was to be played according to the McGill or rather Rugby rules, it was feared 
that the result would be quite different, that the Canadians would win the match with 
little difficulty. 

After a half-hour past the time for the beginning of the game, the McGill men, 
dressed in the English foot-ball suit, straggled into the field, and, after a few minutes, 
were followed by a shabby looking set of men, who turned out to be the Harvard Ten. 
As it happened, the dilapidated appearance of the Harvard players was quite a boon 
to the Jookers-on, for if they had been respectably clad in a uniform of some kind it 
might have been quite impossible to distinguish between the two sides, but, as it was, 
one merely had to notice whether or no a few rags were floating gracefully behind the 
player, to know on which side he belonged. Indeed, in the last half-hour, one of Har- 
vard’s players had excited the spectators to the utmost with the hope that he was 
about to gain a long wished for “touch down,” when one of his pursuers bethought 
himself of stretching out his hand and seizing one of the many pennons that were 
waving behind him, with which he drew him skilfully to the ground, awakening in 
him the same sensation that a kite has when pulled to the ground by a little boy. 

For the first half-hour the Harvard men had the wind in their favor. To the agree- 
able surprise of most of us, the Canadians did not kick the ball over the cross-bar in the 
first five minutes, and they seemed indeed hardly able to hold their own. The two 
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first half-hours passed without either side winning even a touch down, although several 
times it was barely lost; but the last half-hour was the most exciting of all. Both sides 
were evidently doing their best, though several of the McGill men already showed signs 
of rough usage they had received in the first part of the game. The end of the half- 
hour came at last, and the game was drawn. 

On the whole it was a very successful contest and it is to be hoped that next year 
several games may be played between the Tens of McGill and Harvard. 


With the matches, however, we did not feel that our obligations had 
ended. There were those of hospitality and sportsmanship. During the 
two days stay of our visitors all the Harvard clubs opened their doors to 
them; we took them to ourselves and did all that we could to give them a 
good time and make them feel the spirit of good-fellowship. And, indeed, 
we found them a set of as good fellows and good sportsmen as ever punted 
a football. We had taken in several hundred dollars in admissions to the 
matches — quite a tidy little sum in those days—and with this, not being 
responsible to any auditing committee, I as autocrat of the treasury am 
thankful to remember, we blew them off to a banquet at Parker’s in Bos- 
ton, and saw to it that champagne flowed as it will never do again. The 
next day we bade farewell to our visitors, looking forward to a return 
match in Montreal in the following fall. 


VII. THe ReturRN MATCH AND THE WEANING OF HARVARD 
FROM ITS OLD GAME 


When fall (1874) came we played McGill in Montreal. This return 
match, following the experience with the Rugby game the preceding spring, 
had unexpected consequences; for learning to play Rugby Harvard 
learned that there was another game besides its own which was worthy of 
being played. And with familiarity Harvard became weaned from her 
first love and a new taste was acquired for a better game which opened the 
door for the longed for match with Yale under rules which all American 
colleges were destined to adopt. Indeed the impression made upon the 
Harvard players by the Montreal experience was such that in the follow- 
ing spring we had, although the Rugby rules had not been formally 
adopted, gone so far that under them a match was arranged with Tufts, 
instead of under the “Boston” rules with which Tufts must have been 
more familiar. The experience of the team in Montreal with Rugby in the 
return match with McGill deserves, therefore, to be chronicled at some 
length. 

When and under what circumstances this match in Montreal was ar- 
ranged, or how we managed to leave Cambridge in term time there are no 
records to show, nor has any one any memory thereof, although the nego- 
tiations must have been carried on by Ellis (my chum) who had been 
elected captain, or myself, or both. At any rate, on October 21, in the 
quaint language of the Magenta, “the following gentlemen from the 
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Foot-ball Club” —a team of eleven “gentlemen” called the “Ten” — 
left Cambridge for Montreal.! The ten consisted of A. B. Ellis (Capt.), 
75; M.:(H.) Prince, ’75; H. L. Morse, ’74; W. C. Sanger, ’74; R. Gray, 
pet eeow VV alcony 275; Wo A. Whiting, 77;)M.'L. Cate, 97; J; A: 
Wetherbee, ’78; G. P. Faucon, 75; Substitute, A. D. Iasigi, 78; Umpire, 
H. Williams, ’75.? 

W. C. Sanger, ’74, had graduated and not being in any of the University 
schools was not strictly eligible, but, as evidence of the kindly personal 
relations formed between the members of the teams of the two Universities 
in the spring matches, McGill insisted that every available member of the 
previous Harvard team should be invited to take part in the contest 
whether a graduate or not. As a result of this invitation Sanger played in 
this game and enjoyed the hospitality of our Canadian hosts.* 

The next morning after arrival and after being received by a committee 
of the McGill students, and also of representatives of the “Montreal 
Team” * the members of the Harvard Eleven, and their few faithful 
“rooters”’ who had accompanied them from Cambridge, were taken to the 
athletic grounds where we witnessed the various athletic contests which 
happened to be scheduled for that morning, and in the afternoon practised 
football with unfortunate results. For Watson and Cate (of Harvard) 
were so badly hurt in consequence of coming into collision that they were 
unable to play in the match arranged for the next day (the 23d). The 
accident seemed for the moment disastrous, as we were reduced to eight 
men. Fortunately, however, A. D. Iasigi, ’78, the substitute and an ex- 
perienced player in a Boston preparatory school (who had just entered 
college as a freshman, but who did not arrive with the team), turned up 
the next day giving us nine men. McGill, then, generously consented to 
drop off one of her men and kick with nine also. And so the “elevens,” 
or rather ‘‘tens,” like the “‘ten little Indians sitting in a line,” became 
nine. 

In the morning while the Harvard team was enjoying the athletic 
sports the writer slipped off to do some shopping. As was the case in the 
previous spring the Harvard team was without uniforms, and unless 
something approaching a uniform could be bought in Montreal we were 
destined to give another exhibition of old clothes, rags, and tatters. Re- 
membering the mortification which we had experienced at that time and 


1 Magenta, Oct. 23, 1874; Advocate, Oct. 30, 1874. The Advocate calls the team “the 
Foot-Ball Ten” although composed of eleven men. 

2 The Magenta, Vol. IV, No. III, p. 67 (Oct. 23,1874). The Magenta reverses the positions 
of Iasigi and Williams, — plainly an error as Williams in fact acted as umpire, and was not, 
as he has informed the writer, a football player, while Iasigi was an experienced one. 

3 Sketch of the life of W. C. Sanger by aclassmate. It may not be out of place to mention 
that friendships were formed as the result of the two contests between Harvard and McGill 
that have lasted through life. 

4 This team was distinct from that of the McGill University. 
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knowing that the McGill men would appear in swell uniforms, I deter- 
mined to see what could be done to improve Harvard’s appearance. In an 
outfitter’s shop I luckily found some sweaters, striped magenta and white. 
The magenta was at that time Harvard’s color, and the sweaters gave at 
least neatness and uniformity, — down to the waist. This improvised 
attempt at a (half) uniform was the first worn by a Harvard football 


1891 FoorBatt TEAM 


Bangs Dexter Mackie Waters 
Newell Lake Trafford, Capt. Gage Emmons 
Corbett Moore, Mgr. Hallowell 


team and appears in the illustration in this book from the photograph 
taken by Notman of the two teams in a staged scrimmage. 

On Friday October 23d, the match was played under Rugby rules. 
There was quite a crowd of spectators present, for those days, estimated 
by a Montreal paper to be fully 1500. And when our eleven appeared 
upon the field in their new magenta striped (half) uniforms with magenta 
kerchiefs bound around their heads, I could not help a feeling of inward 
satisfaction, as I viewed my football satyrs, that our men presented a 
neat, finished, if somewhat zebra-like, appearance, at least above the 
waist line, however strange their legs appeared. 

Three games of one half-hour each were well fought. (There was no 
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time out in the Rugby game of that time, as the rules did not permit 
of the delays of the modern game.) We have three accounts of the game 
to go by, irrespective of memory. That of the Advocate (October 30, 
1874) is brief: “The McGills contested every inch of the ground, but at 
the end of an hour and a half three touchdowns had been obtained by the 
Harvards, thus giving Harvard the victory, as the McGills were unable 
to obtain any. On Harvard’s side Sanger, Morse, Wetherbee, and Ellis 
distinguished themselves, while Josephs, Thomas, and D. Rodger, Jr., 
played well on the McGill side.” 

The account telegraphed to the Boston Advertiser (October 24), by J. B. 
Millet, ’77, who accompanied the eleven to Montreal to report the game 
for that paper, is fuller: 


Montreal, Oct. 23. The Harvard foot-ball eleven arrived here yesterday and at 
once took up their quarters at St. Lawrence Hall, where they met many of the McGill 
students. The committee presented the visiting eleven with appropriate badges and 
invitations and invited their attention to the sports which took place yesterday, on the 
McGill grounds. 

The international foot-ball match, which has been so thoroughly advertised through- 
out this city, was played on the grounds of the Montreal Cricket Club this afternoon. 
The Harvards won the toss and took the side which had the wind, the McGills having 
the send-off. Every inch of ground was desperately fought for and the elevens seemed 
to be very evenly matched. At the beginning of the game things looked ominous for 
the Harvards, for two of their men, Cole [Cate] and Watson, were disabled yesterday 
in a practice game and did not play, and besides this their opponents were in all re- 
spects better acquainted with the wiles of their own game. The game began at half 
past three and finished at five, as at that time the Harvards had won three touch- 
downs, which is the equivalent of a goal. During the first half hour there were many 
good struggles and one touch-down was won by Wetherbee, who ran splendidly for it 
and who also secured a second in the next half hour. It was not until the middle of the 
game that the McGills got well down to work. This time they were kept well down to 
their own goal by the steady work and sharp play of the Harvards, the latter club 
securing their ground by sharp nursing and final rushes. As the McGills got the kick- 
off they had a slight advantage which was offset by the winning of the toss and wind 
by the visitors. Faucon got the touch-out [down] in the third half hour, by quickly 
dodging his pursuers, and Ellis came within two feet of getting a fourth. All this time 
the McGills had won no touches but in all their attempts they were met by the bone 
and muscle of the other side. Every man of the Harvard eleven worked as though life 
depended on the result and the manner in which they backed up the brilliant running 
of their men secured for them the game. The umpires were F. C. Henderson [Hen- 
shaw] and H. Williams of ’75. 

The attendance was very large and the excitement and enthusiasm great. Every 
good play on the part of the home club was loudly applauded and the men friends of 
the Harvards cheered their men in a like manner. The Victoria band was present and 
enlivened the scene by playing inspiring airs, which seemed to give the players extra 
nerve. The match was very exciting from beginning to end, and was pronounced to be 
the best ever played on the grounds. The McGills have invited the visitors to a supper 
given in their honor. No one was injured during the game although there were many 
hard falls. The club leaves for home tomorrow afternoon and expects to play a match 
according to their own rules in the morning. 
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The following somewhat facetious report of the game in the Montreal 
Gazette of October 24, is amusing in itself and is significant of the standing 
of football in the public mind of Canada at the time, as it would seem to 
justify the implication that the public was not educated to an understand- 
ing of the game and up to that date did not take it very seriously. 


The Grand International Foot Ball Match yesterday was played according to the 
Rugby Rules, which is a far more scientific mode of playing the game than that in 
vogue some years ago. Fully 1,500 spectators, a large number of whom were ladies, 
were present to witness the contest, and seemed well pleased with the game, if the 
frequent bursts of applause which greeted the players whenever a cleverly executed 
tumble was performed, was any criterion. 

About three o’clock the game was commenced, the ball being kicked off by D. 
Rodger, Jr., the Captain of the McGill team, who sent it spinning through the air 
toward the Harvard goal only to be returned as swiftly from the energetic toe of a 
Harvardite. Now up and now down the field, backward and forward shot the ball, the 
Harvard men doing the most carrying, while the Montrealers showed an aptitude for 
kicking that would have made a New York interviewer or a sewing machine agent 
tremble. After some fifty minutes brisk playing the Harvards succeeded in scoring a 
“touch down,” which was made by Faucon in splendid style. At the end of each half- 
hour the teams exchanged positions on the field, this being agreed to on the start. 
After a magnificent run and numerous hair breadth escapes, Wetherbee of the Harvards 
managed to secure a second touch down, but failed to make a “‘goal,” in the free kick. 
During the third half-hour some vigorous play was exhibited, each side evidently 
determined to win at any cost, which the Harvards did. To be particular, the exact 
cost of that game to the Harvards was two shirts. What seemed to amuse the specta- 
tors were the scrimmages, which would have done credit to Rugby itself. A swaying of 
heads, legs, arms, and other anatomical specimens wriggling and knotting themselves 
up in a most extraordinary manner, while every now and then a smothered ‘‘Oh,” led 
the bystanders to believe that someone had engaged in the game who was not pre- 
pared to be totally dismembered without some exclamation of remonstrance or sur- 
prise. The last “touch down” which was also secured by Wetherbee, decided the 
match, for, although the Harvards failed to make a goal by it, the three “touches” 
counted equal to a game. During the game the Victoria Cornet Band played some 
fine selections, concluding with ‘‘ God save the Queen” and “‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ Three 
cheers having been given for the Harvard team by the McGill boys, the Harvard team 
responding with their peculiar College cheer. We hope this will not be the last friendly 
contest between the two clubs, and that better fortune may attend the McGill boys 
in the future. 


It had been planned to play a second match by the Harvard men as in 
the previous spring, but in view of the result of the Rugby game it did not 
seem worth while and the match was called off. 

Following the Rugby match the festivities began. That evening all the 
visitors from Harvard were entertained at a large dinner given in their 
honor. The dinner was a hilarious one, enlivened as it was by songs and 
roaring fun. “The company broke up at a late hour with expressions of 
mutual regard and friendship.” The next morning we were driven out to 
Verdun and were regaled by witnessing a fox hunt, the first that we Ameri- 
cans had ever seen, and were entertained as guests of the Master at the 
Hunt Breakfast. ‘Too much,” said the Advocate, ‘cannot be said in 
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praise of the treatment received from the McGills. They placed them- 
selves and their vehicles entirely at the disposal of their Harvard friends 
and seemed anxious that they should thoroughly enjoy themselves.” I 
may add that several stayed over and continued their visit as guests at the 
homes of their McGill hosts, the writer among the number. 

These social events are chronicled here though they may be thought to 
have only a personal interest. They have, I think, a deeper significance 
and meaning. They are significant of the spirit of sportsmanship and 
good-will which inspired the football players of the two Universities. It 
was this spirit and not only the desire to win, which, of course, every team 
that is worth its salt has, that was dominant, and the two contests between 
Harvard and McGill show that the two spirits are not incompatible and, 
as the writer believes, are worth cultivating side by side. 

These matches had a fruitful and far-reaching result. They created at 
Harvard an interest in and a positive liking for Rugby as the superior 
game. And so, with the creation of this new taste, we became weaned 
from the idea that there was no other game worth playing than our be- 
loved “Boston.” It was under this influence that Captain Ellis, replying 
in the Magenta (November 20, 1874) to a recent article in a Yale paper, 
after again stating the fundamental difference between the rules of the 
two Colleges, suggested a practical way out of the difficulty of an intercol- 
legiate match by both Colleges adopting either the straight Rugby or the 
McGill rules. He hoped to see a Harvard—Yale game in 1875. ‘This sug- 
gestion was not at the time followed up, but the mental attitude engen- 
dered by the game with McGill expressed itself when the spring season 
came by bringing about a match with Tufts under the Rugby rules and 
prepared the way, as the first step, in arranging the first game with Yale 
in the following fall (1875) under practically the same rules though cer- 
tain modifications were made as mutual concessions. It naturally fol- 
lowed that the next year (1876) Yale agreed to play Harvard under full 
Rugby union rules asking for only two slight modifications (as to the 
number of players and counting touchdowns in the score). This led to 
the adoption, through an intercollegiate convention and association, of the 
Rugby rules (modified) by the leading American colleges. Thus it may be 
said that as a final consequence of Harvard’s refusing to enter the Intercol- 
legiate Association of 1873 Rugby was adopted as a compromise as the game 
of American colleges though later evolved, after many changes, into the pres- 
ent American game. 

During the fall of 1874 and the spring of 1875 besides the usual inter- 
class matches the University Eleven played several picked teams. These 
are given as follows in the first report of the Class of ’75.! 

“October, 1874 — University Eleven vs. Graduates. Won by Univer- 
sity Eleven in two straight games. 


‘ For the line-ups of the University Elevens see this class report. 
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“April, 1875 — University Eleven vs. Picked Fifteen from University. 
Won by University Eleven in two straight games. 

“April, 1875 — University Eleven vs. Graduates. Won by University 
Eleven in two straight games. 

“May, 1875 — University Eleven vs. Graduates. Won by University 
Eleven.” 

In June (1875) the first game against Tufts was played and a disastrous 
game it was for Harvard. It was played, as has been emphasized, under 
Rugby rules on Jarvis Field. And be it noted that the team for the first 
time appeared in a whole real uniform, thus commented upon in the Advo- 
cate: ““The new uniform of white shirts and pants with crimson trim- 
mings and crimson hose presented a very neat appearance.” This is 
noteworthy because it seems to have been the first time that a real foot- 
ball costume was worn by an American team.! 

Interest in football at Harvard had waned during the spring, or, more 
correctly speaking, systematic practice and playing had waned owing to 
inefficient management, whereby those who wished to play became dis- 
couraged.” The present writer vividly but sadly remembers this situa- 
tion. But fundamentally, of course, a serious difficulty lay with the season. 
Spring being unfitted for football, and a time when baseball and rowing 
captured the main interest and took away good men. At any rate the 
Eleven paid the penalty in the game with Tufts. 

The game was won by Tufts with the score of one goal. (For the line-up 
of Harvard, see First Report of the Class of 1875.) 

The playing of the Harvard Eleven was gently reproved by the Advo- 
cate * which also called attention to the crippling of the Eleven and the 
lack of spring practice as the main causes of defeat. 

On comparing the personnel of the team with that of the preceding Fall 
one thing is significant and that is the marked dropping out of the old 
timers who had introduced ‘‘ Boston” football, were trained in the Boston 
Latin, Dixwell, and other preparatory schools and the substitution of new 
men, probably, it is fair to guess, new to the game of Rugby, and with 
little or no practice. Rowing and injuries claimed some, and baseball, 
also, carried off likely athletes; at any rate it was largely a new crowd. 
And perhaps on the whole it was better so; because, unfettered by tradi- 
tions and the ties of an old love, they were the more ready to enter the 
ranks of the progressives and meet Yale and other colleges on the football 
field, — not yet the gridiron. 

The writer, graduated in June, 1875, is unqualified from personal 
knowledge to carry on this short history beyond this date, and leaves the 
story of the succeeding development of football at Harvard to the more 
competent pens of his successors. 

1 Davis (Football) erroneously credits this event (first appearance of a uniform) to the 


Princeton and Pennsylvania teams in their contest of Nov. 11, 1876. 
2 Advocate, May 14, 1875. 3 Advocate, June 11, 1875. 


THE FIRST HARVARD-YALE GAME 
Martin L. Care, 77 


In 1875 the desire of Harvard and Yale to meet at football became so keen 
that in October of that year two delegates from Harvard met two from 
Yale at Springfield, Massachusetts, and agreed, by making mutual con- 
cessions, to a set of “Concessionary Rules” to govern their first game." 

In the latter part of October of this year the Harvard team had gone to 
Montreal and played a team picked from all the Canadian colleges winning 
by a score of two goals and two touchdowns to nothing. In this game Har- 
vard played for the first time fifteen men on the team, the number being 
increased from eleven at the earnest solicitation of the Canadians who 
thus strengthened the McGill team by adding the best players from other 
centers of learning. This game was played under Rugby rules and with a 
Rugby ball. 

One of the concessions probably made by Yale to Harvard in the rules 
for this, the first game between the two colleges, was that each team should 
consist of fifteen men, while in return Harvard gave up the right of the 
side making a touchdown to bring or punt the ball out to be converted into 
a goal.2 The No. 6 ball specified in the rules was a leather covered ball 
thirty inches In circumference and less pointed at the ends than the present 
Rugby football which is twenty-seven inches in circumference. 

Fairly full descriptions of this first football game between Harvard and 
Yale were printed in the Advocate of November 19, 1875, and in the Boston 
daily papers, and the following account has been compiled from these re- 
ports and from the personal recollections of some of the Harvard ‘ Fif- 
teen.” 

About forty students accompanied the Harvard team to New Haven 
and nearly one hundred more arrived on the Saturday morning of the 
game, “‘so that there was a large representation of the College at the 
match.” 

It was a perfect day with hardly any wind, the sun being obscured by 
light clouds. An enclosure at Hamilton Park had been roped off leaving a 
field of perfect smoothness. The Yale men wore dark trousers, blue shirts, 
and yellow caps, Harvard the usual crimson shirts and stockings with knee 
breeches. W. A. Whiting, ’77, captain of the Harvard team, unable to 
play because of an injury, acted as umpire for Harvard. 

The game began at 2.45 p.M. in the presence of a large number of spec- 
tators. Yale kicked off, Harvard having won the toss. The ball was im- 


1 See Appendix C. * KE. H. Herrick, ’77, in The Crimson, Nov. 12, 1875. 
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mediately carried in toward the Yale goal, Curtis running with the ball in 
touch. When he threw it in, it was kicked by Morse over the goal line and 
the Yale tenders failing to get it, Leeds, who was on side, rushed in and se- 
cured the first touchdown, six minutes after the game began. A few 
minutes later, after the ball had again been put in play, Leeds kicked a 
goal from the field. Yale again took the kick-off, and drove the ball to- 
wards the Harvard goal, Thompson nearly getting a touchdown. He was 
stopped by the Harvard goal tenders, and the ball was kicked back to the 
center of the field. Here Seamans got it by a pass from Hall, and, dodging 
Thompson and the Yale tenders, kicked the second goal. 

Bacon led off the second half hour with a long kick for Harvard. The 
ball was stopped by Thompson and sent back toward the middle of the 
field, where it passed between Herrick, Leeds, Curtis, and Hall, who got it 
from Arnold of Yale when the latter attempted a pass to Johnston. Leeds, 
who kicked it just short of a goal, got a touchdown, which was ruled out on 
a claim of foul. Cushing secured a touchdown immediately afterwards 
through a kick of Tower’s, which hit a goal post and just missed a goal. 
This was followed directly by Wetherbee’s getting the ball as soon as it 
was sent in, passing it to Thayer, who, when pressed by the Yale tenders, 
passed it to Blanchard, and the latter kicked a goal. As the second half 
hour was not up, Harvard again led off, and Cate, getting the ball, started 
for the Yale goal, but being headed off tried for a drop kick which fell 
short. Trumbull secured the ball and got down as far as the middle of the 
field before he was stopped. Here ensued a mixup between Hall, Herrick, 
and Wetherbee on the one side, and Vaille, Elliot, and Thompson on the 
other, in which the ball was carried in touch, Wetherbee throwing himself 
on it, and Elliot getting his hands on it under Wetherbee. Both claimed 
it, but the referee decided in favor of Harvard. When the ball was thrown 
in, it was caught by Worts, who passed it to Thompson; but the latter 
failed to make any headway, being stopped by three Harvard rushers. 
The second half hour was called with the ball toward the Yale end of the 
field. 

The third half hour the excitement had grown intense and it was in this 
part of the game that Yale did her best playing. Thompson of Yale, by 
“fine running getting up toward the Harvard goal when he was thrown by 
Hall,’’ Wetherbee made one of his hard-fought diagonal runs across the 
field, thereby gaining about 100 feet, and Blanchard emulating his ex- 
ample made a touchdown, after a pass from Curtis. The fourth and last 
goal was made by Tower after a pass from Leeds, the latter nearly getting 
a touchdown before the goal was kicked. The final point won was an- 
other touchdown by Blanchard, soon after which time was called. 

“In the evening the teams were entertained at supper and representa- 
tives of the two colleges sang in the college yard. At midnight the party 
took the train for Boston.” 
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The Advocate states that “The overwhelming defeat of Yale is to be 
attributed in a great measure to the comparative newness of the rules to 
them. They showed very little discipline on the field, the different players 
not seeming to know their positions, and, above all, failing in almost every 
instance, to back each other up properly. Our team were on the average, 
heavier, and, of course, their experience, gained from former matches, 
gave them confidence and nerve.” 

The accounts of the treasurer of the H. U. F. B. C. for the year 1875 
show the total expenses of the year to have been $860.00, including a trip 
to Montreal and one to New Haven and uniforms for the team. The total 
receipts were $705.00 which included $70.00 from Yale, Harvard’s share 
of the receipts at New Haven. 

The game the following year was also played in New Haven, this time 
with eleven men on each team, “which is the only condition Yale will con- 
sent to play.”’ Whiting, ’77, who had been reélected captain of the team 
was again hurt and N. Curtis, ’77, was elected captain in his place before 
the Yale game. In this game the ball could be punted or carried out after 
a touchdown for conversion into a goal and the game was played under 
approximately Rugby rules. 

From the Advocate of November 24, 1876, we learn that ‘‘ The field is an 
excellent one but the preparations were wretched. Pieces of clothesline 
supplied the places of crossbars on two very short goal posts; there was 
nothing on one side, and only a faint streak of lime on the other to mark 
the touch lines; and nothing but a guess could indicate the center of the 
field, where the ball was to be placed for the kick-off. The two teams pre- 
sented a very pretty appearance on the field in their bright new uniforms.” 
The game was called at about 2.45 with Yale having the kick-off. “‘Dis- 
putes began immediately and were faithfully kept up during the game. 
Our opponents were woefully ignorant of the rules, the most flagrant abuse 
of them being interference with our men when off side.”’ ‘“Yale showed in- 
finite improvement over their play of last year.’ This game was played 
in two halves of three-quarters of an hour each and while Harvard got 
three touchdowns, no goal wa icked from any of them and the game was 
won by Yale when a Yale man “got the ball and after ‘having it down’ 
kicked it behind him to Thompson who stopped it” and kicked it, as it was 
lying on the ground in front of him, over Harvard’s goal. ‘“‘ At this exciting 
juncture the crowd, which at no time during the game kept the proper 
limits, broke in upon the field and used up twenty minutes of valuable 
time by carrying the Yale men around on their shoulders.” * 

Play was resumed with twenty minutes left to play. In that time L. 
Cushing made the third touchdown for Harvard not far from the center of 
the goal line. ‘“‘Here was the team’s last chance, and Seamans’ oppor- 
tunity to retrieve his former unsuccessful kick, but, before Cushing 


1 Forest and Stream, Nov. 23, 1876. 
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touched the ball to the ground twenty-five feet in front of the goal, time 
was called, and Yale had won her first victory over Harvard at foot-ball.” 
And incidentally, Harvard was not again to be victorious until the fall 
of 1890. 

On November 23, 1876, Princeton called a meeting at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Intercollegiate Football Association was organ- 
ized with Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia as members. Yale declined 
to join but participated in drawing up the code of modified Rugby rules 
which were adopted. Under these rules the playing field was 140 yards in 
length and 70 yards wide, the goal posts being 183 feet apart with a cross 
piece 10 feet above the ground. Games were to be decided by the number 
of touchdowns made, a goal, however, being equal to four touchdowns, 
except in the case of a tie, in which case a goal from touchdown took 
precedence over four touchdowns. 

Harvard and Yale did not play in 1877 but Harvard played Princeton 
twice, winning the first game on April 28, at Cambridge, and losing the 
second game on November 3, played in Hoboken. Harvard also played 
Columbia, at Hoboken, on November 5, and won the game six goals and 
nine touchdowns to nothing. 


FOOTBALL IN THE EIGHTIES 


Tuomas C, Tuacuer, 82 


In the fall of 1878, when Livingston Cushing was the Harvard captain, 
the Varsity fifteen played against Yale and Princeton on the old Boston 
National League baseball grounds in the South End, which was the 
customary place at that time for Harvard to play its home matches. 
From 1878 to 1881 I recall only one college game played by Harvard at 
Cambridge and that was with Columbia on Holmes Field, November 5, 
1881. Manning, the Harvard captain in that year, and others of the Har- 
vard management took the ground that thereafter, so far as possible, all 
home games should be played at Cambridge and not in Boston. Our 
games with Yale and Princeton in the fall of 1881 were both played away 
from home, but beginning with the Columbia game all important home 
college matches were played in Cambridge. 

Harvard played Yale in Boston in 1878 and 1880 and at New Haven in 
1879 and 1881 and thereafter alternately at Cambridge and New Haven 
until 1889, when for five years the games were played at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In 1885 there was no game on account of an edict of the 
Harvard Faculty forbidding football with other colleges. 

On the Harvard fifteen which lined up on November 23, 1878, against 
the Yale team, captained by Walter Camp, Yale ’80, there were several 
graduates on both teams, for members of the professional schools were 
allowed to play. Walter Camp, for example, was a member of the Yale 
team for six years and there were other Harvard and Yale players who 
played on their college teams six or seven years. 

The Harvard team lined up with seven forwards, five half backs and 
three full backs, although at times one or possibly two of the half backs 
would, on the defense, go into the line, while at other times one of the full 
backs would play a position between half and full back known as three- 
quarter back. The ball was put in play by the old fashioned English 
method of scrimmage, there being no quarter back. It is my impression 
that in our game with Princeton in 1878 we saw for the first time the ball 
snapped back by the foot of the Princeton center to a player who cor- 
responded to our present quarter back. This play was so much more 
effective than the old method of kicking the ball forward or sideways that 
our team immediately copied it and the following fall all the college teams 
were using this method of putting the ball in play, with a certain player 
behind to receive the ball, who in the fall of 1880 became known as the 
quarter back. ~ 

When we played in Canada, for the Harvard team made trips to Mon- 
treal in 1879, 1880, and 1881, we used this method of putting the ball in 
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play, and my football scrapbook shows clippings from the Montreal 
papers containing severe criticism of our innovation, so contrary to Eng- 
lish tradition. Shortly after 1882 the games with Canadian teams were 
abandoned. 

In 1879 Yale became a member of the Association. At the convention 
of 1880 the number of men on the team was reduced from fifteen to eleven. 
Seven men played as forwards and the quarter back now came into promi- 
nence being as he is today a light, wiry, active man, quick at passing and 
able to run with the ball, as well as tackle. Two of the half backs played 
well out at either side of the quarter back ready to take a long pass from 
this player. They were expert at kicking and catching or running with 
the ball and tackling, while the ideal full back combined all these qualities 
with something to spare. There were no signals, mass plays, or inter- 
ference, these last two features being directly forbidden by the rules. The 
playing field was 110 yards long and the halves were 45 minutes each. At 
this convention of 1880 a rule was adopted which was the fundamental 
cause of the present radical difference between the English and American 
game of Rugby football. This new rule provided that the holder of the 
ball, having put it down on the ground in front of him, should put it in 
play by either kicking it or snapping it back with his foot. It also pro- 
vided that the man who first received the ball from the snap back should 
“be called the quarter back” and should not rush with the ball “under 
penalty of foul.” This innovation made possession of the ball of such 
value that the free passing of the English game gradually disappeared on 
account of the danger of losing the ball to the opponents, together with the 
opportunity of taking the offensive in the game. 

In 1881 a rule was adopted that in case of a tie score after playing the 
two halves of 45 minutes, two additional innings of 15 minutes each should 
be played. The game with Princeton, played on the New York Polo 
Grounds, November 19, 1881, which ended in a draw, one safety by each 
side, lasted not only one hour and a half, but a first extra inning of fifteen 
minutes was played and the second was about to be started when darkness 
interfered. 

In 1881 the Harvard team was comparatively light, without a single 
crew man on it, for by some form of reasoning, which prevailed occa- 
sionally in ancient days in Harvard athletic circles, candidates for the 
Varsity crew were, until 1882, actually prohibited by the rowing authori- 
ties from trying for the football team. Furthermore, up to the fall of 
1881 there used to be, about the middle or latter part of October, class 
races on the Charles which prevented many football players, who were 
rowing on these class crews, from getting their full season of training with 
the Varsity squad. Frequently, these belated candidates arrived on the 
football field shortly before our big game. 

In the fall of 1881 Manning, the football captain, and a few others, 
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including myself, led a mass meeting at Holden Chapel, at which the 
fall class races were put in the discard, so far as the football men went. 
The next year men from both the baseball nine and crew presented 
themselves as candidates for the eleven and Harvard began a more in- 
telligent policy as regards material. 

On November 12, 1881, Harvard lined up at New Haven against a Yale 
eleven with many giants and heavy crew men in the blue line of forwards. 
The Harvard team wore high baseball shoes with leather strips on the 
soles, crimson stockings and jerseys, with a white canvas jacket over the 
jersey, and knee breeches that once had been white. There were no pads 
or head gear or similar protection, for mass play had not then been in- 
vented. Some of our players were bareheaded while others wore crimson 
football caps of soft wool, of course without visors, while the Yale team all 
wore long blue caps knit like a stocking with a blue tassel. A cold driving 
storm soon wet the players to the skin; but at the end of the first 45 
minutes, in striking contrast to the training methods now employed, we 
wandered about the field during intermission, without any rub down, as 
there were no quarters or dressing rooms for us to use. We had dressed 
at the New Haven House. The Yale players, too, were in the same situa- 
tion, if my recollection is correct. 

The frightful condition of the sodden grounds and ball made it difficult 
for our team to develop a strong game of long passes and runs, while the 
rain interfered with drop kicking and place kicking. One of our players, 
Keith, 83, was particularly strong in place kicking, being able to make 
successful place kicks for goal from difficult angles anywhere within 50 
yards from the opponents’ goal. 

No goals or touchdowns were made in this game but Yale won because 
Harvard made four safeties. Up to this time safeties had never counted 
and it had been considered good generalship for a side when hard pressed 
to deliberately make safeties, but in 1881 the rules provided that a side 
making four or more safeties less than its opponents should win in the 
absence of any other scoring. The system of scoring in the early ’80s was 
quite different from that of today, for a goal from the field was equal to 
four touchdowns and thus great emphasis was put on the importance of 
accurate drop kicking. 

The season of 1881 was conspicuous for several things. It brought the 
introduction at Cambridge of a professional trainer, James Robinson, who 
was the first trainer that Harvard ever had. The University of Michigan 
came East and played games with Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Har- 
vard also played University of Pennsylvania for the first time. The so- 
called block game which had distinguished the Yale-Princeton match of 
1880 became more prominent in the Yale—Princeton game in 1881, which 
resulted ina draw. Princeton kept the ball practically all of the first half, 
while Yale kept the ball all the second half, which opened by Camp at the 
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kickoff dribbling the ball and then running with it. These tactics resulted 
in the Springfield Convention of October 14, 1882, which solved the prob- 
lem by adopting a rule that in three consecutive downs a team must ad- 
vance the ball five yards or lose ten, or else relinquish the ball. The 
method of scoring was changed so that four touchdowns defeated one 
field goal and two safeties by opponents equaled one touchdown. 

In 1883 numerical scoring by points was first introduced at the Con- 
vention of October 17. These were determined as follows: Safety by 
opponents 1, a touchdown 2, goal from touchdown 4, goal from the field 5. 
And in a second convention, held on December 5 of the same year, this 
was changed so that a safety by opponents counted 2, touchdown 4, 
goal from the field 5, touchdown followed by goal 6. 

What were the standards of the game in the eighties as contrasted with 
those of today? In the first place, the training was not so severe nor the 
pace so hot; neither was the strain on the whole eleven so great as it is 
today when teams are trained to the minute for team play in which every 
man must pitch in and do his utmost every second of the game like the 
parts of a smoothly working machine. In my opinion the tackling of the 
best teams of those days was in no way inferior to that of today. As evi- 
dence of this is the fact that in the four Yale games of 1878-81, only one 
Yale man crossed the Harvard goal line. Two of the other games were 
lost by safeties or goals from the field, and the game of 1879 was a draw. 

The game was rough and there was almost a complete absence of 
penalties; but injuries were comparatively few. Candidates for the team 
had no preliminary physical examination; there was no medical super- 
visor nor any physical trainer until 1881. Training was quite different 
then from that of today. The team used to train conscientiously but up 
to 1881 this was largely a matter for each individual to work out for him- 
self. Sometimes the candidates would go for a run, but there was no 
dummy to tackle, and in the absence of signals, which did not generally 
come into vogue until 1883 or 1884, there were no formations to run 
through. Practice took place on Holmes Field where the Varsity team 
used to line up every afternoon against a motley combination, there being 
no second eleven. ‘There was also considerable practice in kicking, catch- 
ing, and passing, but certainly today the old methods of practice and 
training seem very crude and antiquated. 

Prior to 1882 there was no training table for the football team and for 
some time thereafter neither the food itself nor the conditions under 
which it was served were ideal. The coaches used to find, up to the time 
when more sensible and improved methods were adopted, that frequently 
the players were troubled with boils or became run down. This was dis- 
covered later on to be due in part to overworking the players, or some- 
times their uniforms were not always in the proper condition. Then too, 
the training table was not all it should be. 
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The public at large had not much interest in football at this time. The 
number of spectators was very small, with a few hundred or at the out- 
side several thousand at one of the big games. The schedule too was quite 
different. The rule which forbade any intercollegiate contest on week 
days in Cambridge before 4 P.M. was in force, thus obliging us to play our 
week-day games with visiting teams in Boston, but in other respects we 
made out our schedule to suit ourselves. And what a strenuous schedule 
it was may be seen from the following eight days in the fall of 1881, all 
games being won by Harvard, viz.: 


Saturday, October 29, Brittania, at Montreal. 

Monday, October 31, University of Michigan. Boston Baseball 
Grounds. 

Wednesday, November 2, University of Pennsylvania. New York Polo 
Grounds. 

Saturday, November 5, Columbia, at Cambridge. 


A year or two later the Faculty made stringent rules regulating the 
schedules of the athletic teams. 

In the decade from 1878 to 1888 comparatively few men at Cambridge 
knew much about football. The few who did had to struggle against 
their opponents, Yale and Princeton, who were then at the top of their 
football supremacy. In 1882 Harvard defeated Princeton by a touch- 
down followed by a goal from the field, only to lose to Yale. Then fol- 
lowed a long series of defeats. The game itself had suffered materially 
not only through the introduction of the block game and some other 
objectionable features, but through flagrant cases of brutality. With the 
opening of the year 1885 the Harvard Faculty abolished football at Har- 
vard, and Harvard resigned from the I. C. F. B. A. on October 10, but 
was reinstated May 5, 1886, the Faculty having removed the ban on the 
previous January 5. In 1884 Columbia had resigned from the Associa- 
tion and the following year University of Pennsylvania and Wesleyan 
were admitted. During the next four years Harvard was beaten by Yale 
three times, there being no game in 1888. 

In the fall of 1889, after the Harvard—Princeton game, the Harvard 
undergraduates at a mass meeting voted to again withdraw from the 
Association which was done at the meeting in the spring of 1890. This 
year (1890) the Harvard football season closed in a blaze of glory, Har- 
vard, under A. J. Cumnock, ’gt1, beating one of Yale’s strongest teams 
12 to 6. On this Yale team were W. W. Heffelfinger, ’91, and Lee 
McClung, ’92, two of the best players ever produced at Yale. It was 
the first Harvard victory over Yale since 1875. 

Until the fall of 1881 there were no coaches and no coaching by anyone 
except the captain. At that time Manning and I got Lucius N. Littauer 
of New York, ’78, to coach our team, which he did on several occasions, 
a very small start on the right path, but it was not until the fall of 86 that 
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Harvard began systematic coaching, when Captain William A. Brooks, 
’87, appointed F. A. Mason, ’84, coach. 

Parke H. Davis in his interesting book on football says on page 96, 
speaking of George W. Woodruff, formerly of Yale but for many years a 
coach at Pennsylvania, ‘‘To his genius also must be credited the origin at 
this time (1893) of the quarter-back kick, the forerunner of the onside 
kicking game.” Mr. Davis is incorrect, however, in giving Woodruff 
credit for the invention of the quarter-back kick. That kick was well 
executed by F. A. Mason, ’84, a good quarter back on the Harvard team 
in the fall of ’81. 

Some spasmodic coaching was done by former Harvard players in the 
next three years, but it was not until Captain Cumnock, ’91, appointed 
George Adams, ’86, and George Stewart, ’84, in 1890, that Harvard may 
be said to have had a so-called head coach and an organized coaching 
system. 

George Adams was practically field coach under Stewart, since the 
latter did not claim to be a coach of individual play, but was a wise, re- 
sourceful and clever student of the game. It was in this year, ’go, also, 
that Harvard had its first medical care of football players. Dr. Wiliam 
M. Conant, ’79, an old player, was made by Captain Cumnock, absolute 
czar of the physical side of the ’90 eleven, although Jim Lathrop was its 
trainer. 

Spring football practice was first introduced at Harvard, and probably 
anywhere, by Captain Cumnock in March, 1889.1 The Crimson of March 
15 contains the following item: “‘The football squad was practising on 
Jarvis Field yesterday afternoon. The work consisted of kicking, tackling 
and falling on the ball.” The principle feature of this first spring prac- 
tice, however, was a drop-kicking ‘‘tournament” which began on May 1, 
“on the land back of Divinity Hall,” this being Norton Field. The con- 
test lasted until May 28 and was ‘‘very successful for the scores show a 
marked increase and it has had the desired effect of bringing out new 
men.” In the spring of 1890, spring practice was materially increased, 
beginning on March 12 with light exercise in the gymnasium and ending 
on April 25 with a game of two twenty-minute halves on Jarvis Field. 
The importance of this practice had been so fully realized that, in contrast 
to the meager news item of the year before, the Crimson of April 25, 1800, 
printed an editorial which requested a large audience at this final game 
of the season so that ‘“‘the College can show in some slight measure its 
appreciation of the faithful work of the men who have trained with the 
foot-ball squad all spring. It speaks well for the management of the squad 
that over thirty new men have been developed and the Captain of the 


1 This statement is made with reference to the years following the abandonment in 1878 
of the regular spring football season during which there was regular practice and intercol- 
legiate games were played. 
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Eleven cannot be too highly complimented on what he has achieved. The 
good results of his energetic work are very evident even now, but they 
will be better appreciated next fall when a large number of candidates al- 
ready acquainted with the rudiments of the game will be ready to begin 
work with the opening of the College.” 

Cumnock also introduced the first tackling dummy ever used at Cam- 
bridge, which was a crude and rather fearful engine which, however, un- 
doubtedly helped to teach the men to tackle low. It was a cylinder of 
wood about 5 feet high and 18 inches in diameter, covered with leather 
with very little padding under it, and weighing about a hundred pounds. 
A shelf projecting some six or eight inches from the circumference en- 
circled the dummy about three feet from the bottom and was for the pur- 
pose of compelling the men to get their heads down under it when they 
tackled. This contrivance was hung vertically by a rope in the gymna- 
sium and while, as stated, it undoubtedly taught men to tackle low and 
was the germ of an idea which has since been adopted and developed so 
that it is in universal use today by all football teams, it was so heavy and 
so hard that a good many men were injured, some even breaking their 
collar bones in tackling practice with this rather too ponderous machine. 

Dr. Conant introduced a striking innovation in the game at Springfield 
in 1890. Previous to that time, between the halves, which were of 45 
minutes each, it had been the custom for players while resting to stay on 
the side lines covered with huge blankets. Dr. Conant knew this was all 
wrong and had had constructed just outside the stands in Hampden Park 
in Springfield a very crude board shack. When the first half was over the 
Harvard players raced off the field into this rough building, where they 
rested, stretched on mattresses, while they were given a general going 
over. Some were rubbed down, bruises were fixed up, and, when the call 
for the second half came, Harvard’s players went on the field thoroughly 
refreshed and eager to play. Meanwhile, the Yale team dumbfounded at 
Harvard’s departure from previous custom, sat huddled in an old barge 
in which they had driven to the field. Thus it was really in 1890 that 
Harvard football organized with a head coach and a medical adviser, and 
that combination won for Cumnock’s second team. 

I am glad to express my gratitude to Messrs. Walter Camp, Yale ’80, 
Parke H. Davis, Princeton ’93, F. A. Mason, ’84, and W. D. Sullivan, ’83, 
for valuable suggestions and help given me in this outline of Harvard 
football history in the eighties. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
From 1891 To THE Wortp War 


James L. Knox, ’98 


AMERICAN football passed through a series of struggles for existence which 
had their inception about 1891 and emerged victorious shortly before the 
World War. These years remind me of the thrilling circus event where 
the acrobat rushes down an incline, strikes a spring-board, somersaults 
over the backs of numerous elephants and then lands on his feet to come 
up smiling before an appreciative audience. Those who love the game and 
realize that it has one hundred virtues for each defect were forced to gasp 
in fear many times, as does the child when first he watches the circus 
thriller. Harvard football was not a mere spectator of all that happened 
during those trying times but seemed to be found constantly at the very 
core of the fast succeeding developments. It probably was paying the 
penalty of initiative. 

The ceaseless struggle for mastery which was going on between the at- 
tack and the defense brought unforeseen errors or results, which provided 
ammunition for the ever-ready harping critic as well as for those who had 
the best interests of the sport at heart. We all remember the two intensive 
campaigns against the game wherein the matter of injuries was grossly ex- 
aggerated and would have left an indelible impression on the public mind 
if Walter Camp, Yale, ’80, in one instance, and Professor Dexter, of the 
University of Illinois, in the second, had not been able to come forward 
with irrefutable data to stamp the statements of the opposition with the 
proper degree of exaggeration. Professor Dexter even had the temerity 
to compile a table of statistics covering the scholarship of the country’s 
football men and the deductions from these figures quickly put a quietus 
on the game’s opponents. 

I have no need to present a brief for the errors which did creep into the 
game; errors which are far more clear in retrospect than they were at 
the time. We might properly parallel the development of football to the 
progress of the telephone or any other great invention. I do not need to 
paint an elaborate word picture to convey my thought but rather to point 
out that what we can now look back upon and characterize as ridiculously 
crude was, in the light of knowledge of each succeeding year, a highly per- 
fected product. As it was with the telephone, so was it with football and 
so will it be in the future in any line of human endeavor. 

Football lived in spite of its vicissitudes, because it embodies so many 
factors that are typically American and will continue to be American so 
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long as our land maintains its leadership in world affairs. ‘The virile, in- 
tensive, aggressive energy that makes for progress is the root which up- 
holds and feeds American supremacy and American football. American 
youth loves to play the game and his elders love to watch it. To stop foot- 
ball would be a greater injustice to the spectators than to the players be- 
cause the percentage of the former is so much the greater. 

Touching on some of the high spots which threatened to lead to chaos, 
we find the Deland “ Flying Wedge”’ of 1892 as an outstanding feature. 
I believe that that play can be characterized as the most spectacular 
innovation in the history of the game. Every newspaper in the country 
devoted columns to its description and discussion. Many of the school 
teams of New England endeavored to imitate the play in the closing 
games of their schedules and did so without the remotest idea of its true 
practical or theoretical significance. It was, at least, the forerunner of a 
long line of momentum-mass plays which ultimately had to be legislated 
out of existence. 

At the beginning of the second half of the Harvard—Yale game the Yale 
team lined up across the field to meet Harvard’s opening play which pre- 
sumably would be the stereotyped wedge or V from a standing start in the 
middle of the field. Harvard, however, took an entirely new formation. 
Captain Trafford stood by the ball in the center of the 55-yard line. The 
rest of his men divided into two groups of the five heavier and the five 
lighter men, and took positions in single files with the rear man of each file 
well over towards either side line, the heavier group at about Harvard’s 
40-yard line, the lighter at the 30-yard line. Both files headed inward on 
the sides of a triangle at the apex of which stood Trafford. 

Ata signal both groups started for the ball, the lighter men at top speed 
and the heavier at a pace which would take them over their lesser distance 
in equal time. The files, still converging, passed to the right and left of 
Trafford at full speed, met, and formed a flying wedge which veered to the 
left against Yale’s right wing and was stopped at Yale’s 25-yard line, 
when Brewer, ’96, to whom the ball had been passed, was tackled and 
thrown. The ball had been put in play by Trafford just as the men were 
about to reach him and he joined the flying mass as an interferer having 
passed the ball to Brewer inside the wedge. 

It might not be amiss here to tell a little of the inside story of the De- 
land “ Flying Wedge” which has never been given to the public so far as I 
know. The Harvard team of 1892 practised the play assiduously on the 
old secret practice gridiron on Soldiers Field, which was in use before there 
were any other athletic facilities there and when Jarvis Field was still used 
for the scheduled games. In those days it was common practice to spy on 
the enemy through any channel and it was rumored that Yale scouts were 
watching the daily work-outs from the tower of Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
An appeal to Major Henry L. Higginson, who gave Soldiers Field to Har- 
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vard, brought forth the money to increase the height of the fence to cut 
off the view from the tower. For this, and a thousand other good reasons, 
Major Higginson was a welcome guest at secret practice. One afternoon 
he brought with him an elderly gentleman who had never seen an Ameri- 
can football game. This gentleman left that night for San Francisco and 
in a restaurant there shortly after his arrival, gave a crude description to 
his table companions of the practice and the “ Flying Wedge” as he saw it. 
At an adjoining table sat a Yale man who knew football. He could not, 
however, make head or tail of what he heard but forthwith wrote the story 
in detail to New Haven. The Yale coaching camp could not solve the 
riddle but did reach the wise conclusion that the Yale team should watch 
the ball with extreme care and make no move unless sure that the right 
thing were being done. The Harvard coaches heard shortly before the 
game that Yale knew about this play but determined to carry it through 
nevertheless. 

Those who saw the game may remember that the first start of the play 
apparently went wrong. Before the two groups reached Trafford he held 
up his arm, they stopped, returned to their original positions and made a 
second start. This was not a case of faulty execution as most people 
thought but was deliberately planned for the following reason. In practice 
the second eleven had invariably been drawn offside as the two groups of 
the Varsity converged at a run to form the wedge. Harvard thought that 
the Yale team would do the same, which was not desired, so the false start 
was planned with the purpose that if Yale were offside when the play was 
checked, the attention of the officials would be drawn thereto with the 
request that Yale be warned to keep onside. Owing to the instructions 
given to the Yale players not one got offside and the play was then put 
through in earnest with the result previously stated. 

Aside from the main story, but of some interest, was the offer made by 
the Vitascope Company, a forerunner of the modern moving picture man. 
An offer of $25,000 was made to the Harvard and Yale managers for the 
exclusive picture privileges but the conditions were somewhat astound- 
ing. Figures were brought forward to show that a margin of 55 yards was 
equivalent to a touchdown and it was proposed to have the game played 
in the central section of the field, or within the limited scope of the 
cameras, with bookkeepers on the side lines to register a touchdown when- 
ever one team had a mathematical advantage of 55 yards. The movie 
men of 1922 are still of the conviction that the Harvard—Yale game 
should be played primarily for their benefit. 

Getting back to the main track we find the Deland ‘‘ Wedge” followed 
by “Guards Back,” “Tackles Back,” the “Turtle Back” and every con- 
ceivable thing that the ingenuity of the coaching brains could evolve 
which would combine momentum and mass and accomplish by brute force 
what strategy and finesse might have accomplished. It was the old 
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struggle between an irresistible force and an immovable body, for the de- 
fense would find a way to stop each innovation in the attack and compel 
the attack to reach out again in search of something new and irresistible. 
All these successive and progressive steps brought out faults in practice 
which did not necessarily exist in theory as the various formations were 
planned and, step by step, the rule makers were forced to legislate to 
bring the game back to a rational basis. 

A deep student of the game could devote hours to a review of the games 
which have been played, merely to note the rise and fall of the punting 
game. Naturally it was an intrinsic factor in the early days of the sport. 
Then it fell into gradual disuse as the rushing game advanced. Then it 
was revived as a defensive measure when all others failed. And finally, 
when the pressure on the defense had been materially lessened, it reached 
its proper sphere as an offensive, rather than a defensive, weapon of no 
mean parts. Punting in the early nineties was defensive in character. From 
1897 to 1901 it was part of the attack, especially after its value had been 
demonstrated by P. D. Haughton, ’99, in 1898. Then it fell into disuse for 
a time until we find the defense so strong from 1908 to 1912 that the kick- 
ing game, and especially the drop-kick, became the chief scoring reliance. 

The real upheaval in the game and, as usual, forced by necessity to pre- 
serve its existence, came with the reintroduction of the onside kick and 
the appearance of the forward pass, primarily the latter, after experiments 
had determined reasonable safe-guards as well as restrictions on its exe- 
cution. Not only did this change increase the possibilities from the 
player’s standpoint by making a place for a greatly increased number of 
possible candidates and by making it a more interesting game to play 
but from the spectator’s standpoint it multiplied the interest many times 
and brought forward devotees of the game by the thousands. We will 
give further consideration to the important rule changes later on. 

The game of 1890 gave Harvard men much to be thankful for, but a 12 
to 6 victory hardly left margin enough of sweet taste to carry us over 
eight barren years. It did, however, give us a man ever to be remembered 
and loved, Marshall Newell, ’94, dear old ““Ma” Newell. I wonder how 
many people who marveled at his work on the playing field ever knew 
that he detested football. He did not hesitate to express himself to his 
intimates on the side lines but on the field of play he drove with every 
ounce of energy at his command, just as he did other things, because some 
one needed his help. What a marvel he would have been in the modern 
game and how thoroughly he would have enjoyed it! 

Just as there were changes in the playing code brought about as clearer 
light penetrated, so were there changes in the coaching methods and the 
theories upon which a group of young men could be made physically fit 
for the big game of the year. Harvard saw constant changes in the coach- 
ing staffs from 1891 to 1897 and perhaps too many from 1899 to 1908 when 
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we finally landed on the right track, there, I hope, to remain. Looking 
back over the decade from 1890 to 1900 one marvels that the results were 
not more disastrous because of the absence of sustained policy alone. In 
those days when the coaches would come out at uncertain intervals, dif- 
ferent groups from day to day, without definite policy, each individual an 
unrelated unit, and the instruction one afternoon diametrically opposed to 
that of the previous or the succeeding day, it is surprising that the players 
did not end up in the madhouse. This is not a criticism of any one but it 
gives additional evidence of the crude state of development of the game, 
for the methods at Cambridge were largely in vogue at the other colleges 
with the possible exception of New Haven. The small college which had 
only two or three coaches — but in continual attendance — bemoaned its 
fate but really enjoyed a blessing unrecognized. On the score of physical 
preparation, the methods were equally absurd. It was no uncommon 
thing for players to report at two o’clock in the afternoon and continue 
practice until it was actually dark. Practice in those days consisted of 
hard scrimmaging with hardly a minute for a breathing spell from the 
beginning to the end. This was the routine from Monday to Friday unless 
there was a mid-week game to break the monotony. There was also 
spring and summer practice in addition to a longer fall preliminary ses- 
sion than is now the custom, and only the severely injured were excused 
from daily work. It is no wonder that men were completely burned out 
physically and mentally long before the season’s close. It is my belief 
that Yale coaches saw the folly of this plan long before the other colleges 
and profited greatly by their discovery. 

Today these errors have been entirely eliminated and the criticisms 
sometimes heard on the score of elaborate coaching camps are largely un- 
justified. The greater part of the mental burden is now shifted to the 
coaching corps and the physical welfare of the men is so safeguarded that 
players entering the vital games feel supremely fit and far better than at 
the season’s start. No player of today can truthfully lay his scholastic 
shortcomings on the handicap imposed by football practice. Rather is he 
mentally and physically better fitted for his classroom work than if he 
were not a candidate for the eleven. 

The medical supervision has kept pace with the other developments so 
that the health of the player is now determined by scientific means rather 
than haphazard guesswork. One essential step forward in this connection 
came in 1906, through the barring of freshmen from Varsity teams and 
providing the freshmen with facilities for learning the game and playing 
through a schedule with other players of their own age and experience. 
Some will recall that this phase of eligibility, which also covered the 
elimination of men in graduate departments, caused the breaking up in 
1893 of the old Football Association from which Harvard had resigned for 
other reasons in May, 1890. Pennsylvania and Wesleyan now took 
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similar action leaving only Yale and Princeton as members. It was an 
association which in its later years was more in existence on paper than in 
fact but it exercised a very important function in connection with the 
rule-making phase of the game. 

A series of squabbles on the rules resulted in a rupture between the 
eastern and western colleges and each section played under its own code 
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for a while. It was during this hiatus that the open game made such 
marked strides in the middle and the far West that it threatened to make 
intersectional games impossible from a practical standpoint. 

Another big step in advance but of more recent date was the establish- 
ment of the Central Board of Football Officials, whereby prospective offi- 
cials secure regular assignments and more intimate knowledge of the rules 
and the problems of officiating with greater resultant experience and effi- 
ciency. All teams, as well as officials, have benefited materially by this 
distinctly progressive step. 

If we move on from generalities to the important games which took 
place from 1891 to 1916, mayhap we can recall some of the high-light inci- 
dents with greater clearness and see their bearing on the development of 
the period. I am fearful that the victory of 1890 served for some unex- 
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plainable reason to produce an unwarranted overconfidence at Cam- 
bridge that made the ensuing defeats all the more bitter and difficult to 
understand. It was the old, old story of failing to give the other fellow a 
true measure of recognition and of paying dearly for the illogical attitude. 
I wonder if we older fellows are agreed on that? 

As a final step before treating the various games of the period I might 
refer briefly to the growth of the secret practice idea by all teams. The 
coaches of the ’90’s utilized secret practice primarily to conceal trick plays 
from their rivals and for a long time placed an utterly improper value on 
this department of the attack. The natural deduction would be that the 
realization that trick plays form a very inconsiderable part of a successful 
offense would tend to curtail secret practice materially. The contrary 
happened simply because it came to be recognized at its true worth. The 
real purpose of secret practice is not for concealment but for that inten- 
sive drill which can only be attained when the entire time and attention 
of the players and coaches is concentrated upon the business in hand. If 
you will think back over recent years you will recall the fact that few big 
teams have resorted to trick plays in important games and have gained 
little with those which have been attempted. 

By mentioning some coaches and players individually in these pages 
I do not intend any slight to those that I omit. I only wish that I had the 
space available to do justice to all and to their sacrifices and devotion to 
Harvard and the Crimson elevens. 

The season of 1891 developed little of more than passing interest for the 
entire work was aimed toward the culminating point, — the Yale game. 
Harvard men everywhere were convinced that the victory of 1890 had 
finally broken the ice and that Harvard had merely to put a team on 
the field to assure victory. This opinion was not shared by G. C. Adams, 
86, and G. A. Stewart, ’84, who again took their responsibilities as 
coaches deeply to heart and bent every effort to assist Captain B. W. 
Trafford, ’93, to produce a winning team, but Yale won a rather featureless 
game, 10 to o. 

Harvard’s overconfidence carried on through the following season as far 
as the graduates and nonplaying undergraduates were concerned. Traf- 
ford, serving his second term as captain, somewhat surprised those who 
were not in the know by dropping what seemed like a regular coaching 
staff, although such a staff had been proven by Arthur Cumnock to be 
correct. Trafford went through the season with the intermittent assist- 
ance of various former players but he had in the background, and unknown 
to the world at large, Lorin F. Deland, who was destined to add much to 
football history. Again the preliminary season offered little that was 
colorful unless we take heed of the character of the opponents as viewed 
from modern standards, for those were the days when we played the lead- 
ing athletic club teams and even Andover and Exeter. There were hap- 
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penings enough, however, when the Yale game came and passed to make 
up for any early season lapses. 

Yale won this year 6 to o but did not carry through for a score until 
after the withdrawal of Emmons and Upton had weakened one side of our 
line immeasurably. It was unfortunate that the long run which Upton 
made before injury sent him to the side lines could not have been re- 
warded with a score. 

This ’92 game was destined to make football history from the opening 
whistle of the second half, for then was spread before the gaze of an amazed 
audience the Deland “‘ Flying Wedge”’ to which I have previously referred. 
This was not the only contribution which Mr. Deland made to the offen- 
sive tactics of this team and which finally explained his connection with 
the Harvard coaching camp, for Mr. Deland had never been looked upon 
as a football expert. The “Flying Wedge”’ was enough to leave people 
gasping when they saw it and to provide an ample topic of conversation 
for a long time to come. Its real significance, however, lay in the fact that 
it was the forerunner of a series of momentum plays which almost sounded 
the death knell of the game before the final curbs were placed upon them. 
I doubt that anything so ingenious was ever developed in the realm of 
sport for it was as broad a jump into the unknown as the perilous start of 
Columbus and, yet, behind it was the soundest of logical reasoning. This 
alone would suffice to make the ’92 season stand out in football history. 

B. G. Waters, ’94, as captain of the team in 1893, reverted to the plan of 
having a regularly organized coaching staff under Everett Lake, ’92, and 
G. A. Stewart, 84, with such assistance as resident graduates could give. 
Mr. Deland again stood high in the football council. The season pro- 
gressed with few features which, viewed in retrospect, could be considered 
as of more than passing moment. It was not, however, to pass into history 
without a thriller. 

The hush of expectancy which always precedes a big game was broken 
when the Harvard team came on the field, not by the mere arrival of the 
Crimson representatives but by their appearance. For a moment no one 
spoke, for the uniforms were a novelty and no one dared to venture a 
guess as to what they were. Then the word was passed along that the 
trousers and attached jackets were made of leather. The innovation ap- 
pealed to the imagination so strongly that newspapers all over the coun- 
try used it as the main topic of their sporting pages for days thereafter. 
Any number of motives were attributed to the Harvard team, —none of 
them correct and practically none of them fair. It was the general assump- 
tion that the suits were worn solely to make tackling more difficult or to 
provide some other unfair advantage over Yale. 

As a matter of fact, Harvard had played Cornell at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, earlier in the season on a muddy field and with rain falling 
constantly. Some one had the sensible thought to weigh the players in 
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uniform before they went on the field and again after the game. It was 
found that there was an average increase in weight of some twenty-five 
pounds in contrast to an average loss of some five pounds on a dry day. 
This meant that the heavily padded moleskin trousers and canvas Jackets 
in vogue in those days had absorbed about thirty pounds of water and 
mud. Immediate steps were taken to avoid this increase in weight and it 
was found that a high grade of thin leather, hand finished (but containing 
no oil, grease or other sticky substance), would meet the situation. On 
later test these suits were found to absorb only about a pound of water. 
This was the sole and only reason for the use of the leather suits. The 
initial expense was a factor, for the suits cost seventy-five dollars each, 
but it was not undue extravagance as they were still in use on wet days 
six or seven years later. The modern paraphernalia, including pads, is 
almost as impervious to water as the leather suits. 

Reverting to the game itself, we find that Yale scored a deserved victory 
by the score of 6 to o, even if it were not welcome to Harvard men, and we 
find Captain Hinkey in a new role, that of dictator of his team’s policy on 
the field as well as its greatest individual player. No one ever dreamed 
that Hinkey would essay the réle of signal giver. Looking back on the 
game, it becomes evident that Yale, throughout, followed a well-defined 
and prearranged campaign with coolness and confidence. Yale started 
with the wind at her back and made continuous and effective use of it. 
When Harvard’s turn came in the second half, the enforced withdrawal 
of Captain Waters because of injury seemed to demoralize the team as a 
whole and no attempt was made to score big gains by little effort as Butter- 
worth’s kicks had done for the Blue in the first half. Stevenson assumed 
a tremendous job when he undertook to fill the shoes left vacant by the 
great Frank Hallowell’s graduation but he did it so well as to leave 
Newell, his side partner, to meet his own problems. Yale persistently 
attacked the left side of the Harvard line and eventually wore it down, 
finally going over for a touchdown through this area. The game was far 
from interesting to the average spectator because of the uninterrupted 
use of mass attack formations and, for the expert, was only relieved by 
Harvard’s introduction of the “fake wedge,” a variation by Deland of his 
former contribution. 

And now we come to 1894, when Harvard transferred all home football 
activities from Jarvis to Soldiers Field. This year meant also the parting 
of the ways. ‘Like Topsy, it just grew up,’ — that bitter feeling be- 
tween Harvard and Yale men which had its outward manifestation on the 
football field. It was one of the hardest seasons that any Harvard foot- 
ball squad ever went through and with just one object in view, a victory 
over Yale. The ’90 victory had ceased to cast a blind over the candidates 
a ae team and every one was imbued with the thought that a superior 

was the only medium that insured success. Head Coach W. A. 
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Brooks, ’87, Captain R. W. Emmons, ’95, and every one else with a finger 
in the pie, had an eye only for the last Saturday of November. Night 
after night the moon was well above the horizon and shining brightly 
before the squad ceased its work for the day on the playing field, only to 
take it up again after dinner at talks and signal practice. And yet there 
was no grumbling, no suggestion of quitting, just a grim determination to 
win. 

I believe that more “‘ifs”’ were used (and wasted) after this game than 
any other in the history of the sport. Were it a game where the result 
could be determined by mathematical formula, Harvard’s superior team 
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work, punting, drop-kicking, and individual play would have given the 
Crimson a win by a wide margin but that is not the way games were de- 
cided then, not the way they are decided now or ever will be, and the score 
is what does and should go down in the record books. Yale’s brilliant 
moments, which were sufficient for the day, were when Stillman — with 
the game hardly two minutes old — broke through, blocked a punt and 
fell on the ball for a touchdown, and again, after Thomas failed to kick a 
goal from the field and Harvard punted out of bounds at her own 6-yard 
line because of Stillman’s pressure on the kicker, Yale carried the ball 
across for another touchdown. It was not long after Yale had scored the 
first touchdown that Fairchild missed a neat goal from the field only be- 
cause the ball hit the crossbar. On this same play, Waters threw Butter- 
worth across the line for an unallowed safety. Then in the very closing 
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seconds of the game, Fairchild tried for another goal from the field with a 
perfect kick which scored nothing, because time had elapsed for the end of 
the game just before the ball was put in play. The outstanding feature of 
the struggle was the roughness of the play which resulted in man after man 
leaving the field too badly injured to return if the rules had permitted it. 
It did not take a great deal of foresight to realize that football between 
Yale and Harvard was a thing of the past and for the somewhat distant 
future; and so the authorities of the two colleges ruled, with a result that 
all Varsity sports between these two great rivals ceased after the spring of 
1895. As I recall it the date of renewal of relations was not mentioned 
when the ties were severed, but a two-year break actually resulted in foot- 
ball and one of a year in rowing, baseball, and track. 

With Yale off the Harvard schedule, we naturally turned to our next 
natural rival, — Princeton. Pennsylvania advanced to a position of pre- 
eminence and really had the honor place on the schedule as the final game 
of the year 1895 was played against the Red and Blue. With two big 
games, Head Coach R. W. Emmons, ’95, and Captain Arthur Brewer, ’96, 
were confronted with new problems and it is not at all surprising that 
success in greater measure did not crown their efforts. It is a problem to 
bring a team to the apex for a single game and only experience will teach 
men how to do it for two games in a season. New and inexperienced 
material was another handicap and injuries came so fast that no one could 
keep track of them. 

Harvard lost the Princeton game 12 to 4 largely because of the run 
which Suter, of Princeton, made when he recovered a Harvard fumble on 
the Tiger’s 5-yard line and was only overtaken by Brewer on Harvard’s 
5-yard line. It was one of the longest runs in football history up to that 
time and has been equaled by only a few in later years. 

There was a development of the season of 1895 which is perhaps worthy 
of note although Harvard had no hand init. This was the year when Yale 
invented the direct pass from center to the punter for kicks instead of 
having the ball handled by the quarter back. 

After the Princeton game Lorin F. Deland was appointed head coach, 
and although Pennsylvania won 17 to 14 the play of the Harvard team 
was excellent and even surprised her warmest admirers. Penn’s chances to 
score were materially aided by two blocked kicks and Harvard’s failure to 
score two goals after touchdowns cost her the game. Both teams put for- 
ward a powerful attack, the famous “Guards Back” of Pennsylvania being 
met by a more highly developed and intricate offense on Harvard’s part. 
If anything, Harvard played a slightly stronger and more consistent de- 
fense but the two blocked kicks nullified all other advantages, as might be 
supposed. The outstanding individual effort was the wonderful kicking of 
George Brooke for Penn. The tremendous distance which he was able to 
get was offset to a degree by the fact that his kicks were low and it was not 
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possible for his ends to cover them with any certainty. Harvard ran them 
back almost enough to neutralize the added distance which Brooke was 
gaining. In addition to being an exceedingly interesting game, Dame 
Nature took a hand in the proceedings of the afternoon in a manner which 
called for action the following winter by the Rules Committee. Pennsyl- 
vania won the toss and had the wind at her back all during the first half. 
Just as the second half started, the wind shifted and Penn again had the 
wind behind her clear through to the end of the game. 

Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, and B. G. Waters, ’94, linked forces to pro- 
duce the team in 1896, with the former as captain and the latter as head 
coach. Their lot, unfortunately, did not fall in pleasant places. 

After losing the Princeton game 12 to o, Harvard met, I believe, the 
greatest Pennsylvania team to ever wear the Red and Blue and came off 
second best but not disgraced. It was no small task to face a team com- 
posed of Boyle and Dickson as ends, Uffenheimer and Farrar as tackles, 
Woodruff and Wharton as guards, Overfield as center and Gelbert, Minds 
and Morice behind the line. Harvard lead at the end of the first half. 
Minds fumbled one of Brown’s, 98, punts; Cabot, ’98, recovered for Har- 
vard but was tackled before he reached the goal line by Gelbert. Har- 
vard drove the ball across, however, and Brown’s goal brought the score 
to 6 to o. 

In the second half, Penn came into her own and clearly outplayed Har- 
vard. The powerful ‘Guards Back” which had been invented by G. W. 
Woodruff, Yale ’89, a former Yale player and then Penn’s coach, for 
W. G. Woodruff and Wharton, got up full steam and drove Woodruff 
across the line after a continuous march of fifty yards. This crushing 
advance followed a sustained attack which covered seventy yards for 
the Red and Blue but which Harvard stopped at the 5-yard line. After 
this fine piece of defensive work, a rush was ordered instead of a kick 
and Brown was thrown back for a safety which, with the later touchdown, 
gave Penn its total of 8 points to Harvard’s 6. 

In more ways than one 1897 was a red letter year in Harvard football. 
It marked the renewal of relations with Yale but, of first importance, was 
the new order of things from the coaching standpoint. W. Cameron 
Forbes, ’92, was selected to lead the Harvard forces out of the dark ages 
and right well did he perform his task for, subsequent setbacks notwith- 
standing, he inaugurated sane, progressive football. I have not the space 
necessary to go into the countless details of advancement which Forbes 
incorporated in the coaching system at Cambridge, but it may be said that 
he reduced coaching (and through it playing) to a scientific, business-like 
basis. 

Forbes appreciated the fact that Harvard had available a large number 
of coaches, an abundance of players, enough general enthusiasm and only 
reasonable college restrictions, as factors upon which to build success. He 
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also was cognizant of the fact that valuable players, and too frequently 
the captain, were repeatedly lost to the team through injuries, that the 
Varsity squad was cumbersome in size, that the mental attitude of the 
players was not right, especially as the season advanced, and that coach- 
ing during the season was illogically allowed to vary from pre-season 
plans. His corrections were distinctly revolutionary because they called 
for a material reduction in the amount of mental and physical work, a 
substitution of speed and strategy for brute force and a close relationship 
between the players and between players and coaches. He also knew the 
“price of the ball’? and the importance of avoiding losses through fum- 
bling and violation of the rules. He knew the certain reward if every 
player knew the full significance of every rule. 

For the first time in our history Forbes gave us a definitely and thor- 
oughly organized coaching corps, which refused to deviate from a fixed 
purpose, planned in the cool of the off-season and not in the heat of con- 
flict. Among other things he introduced a new and more effective form of 
starting signal and developed a kicking attack. In this latter connection, 
he was not too proud to appreciate a good performance by an opponent 
and based his kicking game, in part, on the effective performance of 
Boyle and Minds of Pennsylvania. As another innovation, Harvard 
scheduled no game for the Saturday preceding the Yale game which, this 
year, was placed ahead of the Penn contest and made subordinate to the 
latter. 

The Yale game resolved itself into a bitter struggle of pushing and pull- 
ing with no result, for the ball, during the greater part of the game, was 
out of the danger zone. DeSaulles was the spectacular, individual star 
of the game and Yale’s ability to hold Harvard in check could very prop- 
erly be credited to his personal account. Harvard did wonderful work 
in driving Yale back against the wind in the first half and every one 
looked for a Harvard victory when the teams left the field, especially as 
Harvard would have the wind in her favor during the closing period. In 
this respect Harvard reckoned without her host, for McBride’s kicking 
was even better under the handicap than it had been with the wind. 
While speaking of McBride’s kicking I can not refrain from recalling the 
number of times that his kicks were blocked, only to be recovered by Yale 
in every instance. Doucette, ’97, certainly played a great game at center 
for us against the giant Cadwallader and had not a little to do with 
McBride’s trouble in getting his kicks away. 

The noteworthy feature of the game came in the second half when 
Bouvé, ’98, carried the ball from Yale’s 34-yard line to her 5-yard line in 
one of the greatest series of battering ram rushes ever seen. At this point 
an attempt was made to take Yale by surprise by changing the Harvard 
tactics and sending Cabot, ’98, around the Yale end. It failed of its pur- 
pose and a lot of unwarranted criticism fell to the lot of the quarter back. 
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An exactly similar situation developed two years later, however, and a 
continuation of the line attack met the same fate. The critics again were 
merciless in their comments, but it only went to prove that hindsight was 
a lot more trustworthy than foresight. To the close student of the game, 
the material improvement in the physical condition of the Harvard play- 
ers was an essential development. They almost matched the superb con- 
dition of the Yale team so that one of Forbes’ theories had obviously 
taken root. The old-timers will recall that this game was followed by an 
occurrence without precedent in Harvard football annals, for the team 
was so disgusted with its failure to win that it voted not to accept the 
coveted ‘‘H” for which it had worked so hard. 

Pennsylvania, who won 15 to 6, sprang a new wrinkle in the first half of 
the ’97 game when Morice received the ball on a pass from the center, 
placed it and held it on the ground and Minds kicked a goal from the field 
by a placement kick. As far as I can remember, that was the first time 
that that play had ever been used in a game in which Harvard was a con- 
tender. Minds had always been considered an exceptional punter, but 
Haughton, ’99, came into his own before the closing whistle by outkicking 
him. Another novelty, based on a thorough study of the rules, came 
into evidence when Overfield tried to punt out after a Penn touchdown 
and Haughton blocked his kick and spoiled the chance for a goal. This 
play brought about a change in the rules covering such situations. 

The groundwork which Forbes had laid in 1897 bore fruit in 1898 and 
Harvard again gained recognition as one of the football factors of the 
country. The season was marked by a more rational schedule and steady 
progress in all departments so that the team entered its crucial games in 
superb physical condition and with a more highly perfected type of team 
play than any preceding Harvard eleven. Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, and 
McMasters, the trainer, had carried out their allotted tasks in a manner 
that set an example for all their successors. 

Harvard won the Pennsylvania game this year 10 to o largely because 
W. H. Lewis, L. S., center on our ’92 and ’93 teams, had worked out an 
effective defense to the “Guards Back”’ attack. 

If you had been at Meriden, Connecticut, on the night of November 18, 
1898, with the Harvard football squad, you would have realized that a 
great transformation had been brought about. Parading the streets to the 
great amusement of the natives were the great big hearted giant, Percy 
Jaffray, ’99, and little Charlie Daly,’or. Percy had found a hat that ac- 
centuated his great height and Charlie another in which his active brain 
was lost. Percy lead Charlie by the hand through the public streets, 
Charlie walking bowlegged to diminish his size so that the picture was, for 
all the world, like an organ grinder and his monkey. And that carefree 
by-play was on the eve of a Yale game. Verily a great change had come 
over the Harvard football player as viewed by old standards. 
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The game brought to light other great changes, for the team started and 
finished the game with much the same coolness and nonchalance which had 
marked the night before. In no department was Yale on a par with Har- 
vard. Harvard’s defense had been perfected prior to the Penn game and 
the finishing touches had been put on the offense in the intervening two 
weeks before the Yale contest. Daly drove the team with great dash and 
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those great booming kicks of Haughton’s, now sent forth for distance and 
now for placement, were perfectly covered by Hallowell, ’o1, Farley, ’99, 
and Cochrane, ’99, and must have been a nightmare to Yale for many 
moons a ter the season closed. Further evidence of the effective drill 
which the team had been through came in the absence of fumbling in 
spite of the rain, the pools of water, and the mud. With the football train 
on the right track and a start like this 17 to o victory, Harvard should 
have gone on to an uninterrupted series of triumphs. 

The team of 1898 might have been termed the ‘‘ Head Coaches Eleven”’ 
in view of the fact that it started the Yale game with four men who were 
later destined to become head coaches at Cambridge, B. H. Dibblee, ’99, 
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W. T. Reid, ’o1, J. W. Farley, ’99, and P. D. Haughton, ’99, also C. D. 
Daly, ’o1, who has served West Point as head coach for many years. With 
the exception of three years, the first four men above mentioned directed 
the Crimson football policy from 1899 to 1916. Dibblee was the first of 
this notable array to shoulder the burden which he did with W. A. M. 
Burden, ’oo, as captain, in 1899. ‘‘Cam” Forbes had been called to a 
bigger task as Governor General of the Philippines and turned the work 
over with a fund of fatherly advice for his successor. The progress of the 
team to and through the Penn game, won by Harvard, 16 to o, promised 
a continuance of Forbes’ success. 

Yale apparently started the ’99 game with the conviction that they 
could not score and hence could not win. They bent every effort on their 
defense with the object of bringing about a scoreless tie and, as an integral 
part of their plan, they revived the application of the last part of the rule 
which permitted a team to retain possession of the ball if it gained five 
yards or lost twenty yards in the allotted three rushes. This rule covering 
the loss of distance resulted from a game between Yale and Princeton in 
the early eighties in which each team devoted the entire half in which it 
had the kick-off to retaining possession of the ball by making successive 
safeties, at that time counting nothing, with a scoreless tie and a disgusted 
audience as the result. After that game, a gain of five yards or a loss of 
ten (later increased to twenty) in three rushes was made obligatory to re- 
tain possession of the ball. I remember the utter disgust which pervaded 
the Harvard followers as Yale, in the second half in 1899, brought this dis- 
carded confession of weakness into play. It accomplished its purpose, 
- however, and brought about a scoreless tie. 

Probably no two football games have ever been played which bore a 
closer resemblance to each other than the games of 1897 and 1899. The 
consecutive gains of Bouvé, ’98, in the former, which threatened a certain 
score, were matched by Ellis’, ’or, sustained advance of sixty-five yards 
which McBride, with his feet braced against the goal posts and making 
effective use of his hands and arms, stopped on Yale’s one-yard line. 
There was the same amount of criticism on the score of generalship as 
followed the Cabot end run in 1897. 

Dibblee continued as head coach in 1900 with C. D. Daly, ’or, as 
captain, and the season promised much right down to the Yale game. On 
November 3, 1900, Harvard won from Penn without any great difficulty 
In spite of the fact that McCracken and Hare were still playing. Most 
Harvard followers disregarded the handwriting on the wall when Yale 
swamped a strong Princeton team on the previous Saturday and did not 
realize that Harvard was to face the great team of a decade, yes of many 
decades. They were to face Gordon Brown’s team and, as we look back 
on that team and our 28 to o defeat, we may congratulate our representa- 
tives for doing as well as they did. The records show that Yale gained 
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555 yards by rushing to 153 for Harvard, Fincke, the Yale quarter, ran 
65 yards for one touchdown, another followed a Harvard fumble on our 
26-yard line, and another fumble allowed Sherman Coy, the Yale end, to 
run 76 yards for a score. Every one of these Yale scores involved beauti- 
ful team play. In commenting on this game afterward I summed up the 
situation by saying, ““Yale was a good example of why machinery has 
superseded hand labor. Yale was a machine and Harvard hand labor.” 

Harvard did not let the r900 season go to waste. D. C. Campbell, ’o2, 
called W. T. Reid, ’o1, to the helm as coach. They set out with a will that 
bore fruit step by step during the season and the Penn game was easily 
disposed of on November 9 by a score of 33 to 6. Harvard had an account 
to settle from the previous year in the Yale game and never lost sight of 
that fact, no matter how high the score ran. The remarkable team play 
which had characterized the Yale 1900 team at New Haven had shifted to 
Cambridge with but small loss. Harvard’s attack possessed power in 
abundance and marked deception while the defense was inpenetrable at 
all times. Harvard’s first touchdown was made by Blagden, ’o2, after 
Ristine, ’02, had made a run of thirty-four yards to Yale’s g-yard line. 
The second was scored by Kernan, ’o3, after a steady march from mid- 
field. Then Marshall, ’o4, ran in Yale’s kick-off for forty-nine yards and 
almost immediately scored a goal from the field, leaving the record, Har- 
vard 17, Yale o at half-time. In all this crushing attack, Cutts, L. 5., 
stood out as a great power in the Harvard scheme of things. Marshall 
made another run of forty-nine yards in the second half and Graydon, ’o3, 
scored the final touchdown, making the score 22 too. Yale’s only chance 
came when a fumble was recovered on Harvard’s 15-yard line and the ball 
was lost on downs after Yale had gained four yards. In this game Cap- 
tain Campbell and ‘‘Peter’’ Bowditch, ’03, gave the greatest exhibition 
as a pair of ends that it has ever been my good fortune to witness. I 
would like to heap unstinted praise on every Harvard man on the field 
that day but my space is limited. 

In 1902 Captain Kernan and Head Coach J. W. Farley, ’99, were fated, 
ultimately, to meet another great Yale eleven. Nearly all the stars of our 
tgo1 season had graduated and the new men did not measure up to the 
same standards. Penn should have been beaten by a far larger score than 
was the case when the two teams met at Cambridge on November 8 and 
the Crimson came forth with an 11 to o lead. In the final game Yale 
clearly demonstrated her superiority throughout, scoring twice in each 
half. The Yale coaches after the game openly rated this year’s team as the 
equal of Gordon Brown’s. It was certainly open to debate for this team 
had greater speed and almost as perfect team play. In the first half, Met- 
calf scored on a 72-yard run on a play which Yale frequently called into 
play in later years. In the second half there were two successful marches 
of seventy-seven and forty-five yards. Harvard made one march of forty- 
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two yards only to lose the ball on downs on Yale’s 8-yard line and later 
made an unsuccessful attempt at a goal from the field. Kernan’s ability as 
a kicker should have been utilized to a greater extent by Harvard. We 
only held Yale once for downs in this game,— almost a record, I believe, 
under the old rules where kicking was a last resort only. This game 
brought us Glass, the ever to be remembered giant Yale guard and, while 
speaking of guards, I must mention Barnard, ’o2, an example for any 
future Harvard football aspirant. He came to Cambridge as a big, raw- 
boned, clumsy boy too crude in his play to make the freshman team. By 
dint of everlasting perseverance, study, and self-development he went 
from that humble start to ‘“‘All America”’ rating in three years. I believe 
that this was the last game that John, the Orangeman, attended. 

The 1903 season will be remembered by all football followers because of 
the trick which the Indians played on us when they came to Cambridge 
October 31. Warner had taught the Braves a lot of tricks but the greatest 
of all was sprung on the opening of the second half. When the Indians re- 
ceived the Harvard kick-off they deftly concealed the ball under the back 
of Dillon’s jersey and he romped away to a touchdown for no one could 
find the ball although Captain Marshall did give chase, apparently the 
only Harvard player to even suspect the ruse. This trick should never 
have worked on Harvard for Alfred Moe, of the Lampoon, had worked a 
similar stunt against the Crimson in a game played but two or three years 
before and everybody in Cambridge knew about it. As Dillon passed the 
successive 5-yard lines and the audience detected the hump on his back 
and caught the significance of it, the rolling roar of laughter sounded like 
the incoming tide on a rocky coast. This was the last game played on the 
old gridiron, originally laid out on Soldiers Field where the baseball field 
now is. Harvard scored a victory over Penn by 17 to 10 on November 7 
at Philadelphia in a wretchedly played game, in which both of the Penn 
scores were directly attributable to Harvard fumbles, and on November 
14, 1903, Dartmouth christened the Stadium and did it, after the histor- 
ical manner of such christenings, by defeating Harvard 11 to o. 

While Harvard did much better than the early season promised, the 
pupils of Head Coach J. S. Cranston, ’92, certainly did not get any the 
better of the luck or the breaks of the game. Harvard’s superior rushing 
game was met by Yale’s marked superiority in kicking. Errors cropped 
up to nullify any scoring chances, for Harvard once had the ball within 
six inches of the Yale goal only to lose it by a fumble and Captain Marshall 
failed on two tries for field goals. Two of Yale’s scores followed blocked 
kicks and, in another instance, a 33-yard run by Metcalf carried the ball 
to Harvard’s 6-yard line from whence Kinney was driven across. 

On December 6, 1903, the Harvard Graduate Football Association 
came into being under a constitution by which it was to “consist of Har- 
vard graduates, formerly football players, to provide a permanent body 
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upon which captains, players, and the Harvard College authorities might 
rely for advice and assistance in connection with the game of football.” 
The first Executive Committee consisted of W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, 
R. D. Wrenn, ’95, Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, John W. Dunlop, ’97, Mal- 
colm Donald, ’99, J. W. Hallowell, ’o1, and W. T. Reid, ’o1. The Associa- 
tion ceased to function after two or three years as the members of the 
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Potter Felton Perkins Haughton, ’99, Coach 
deWindt, Mgr. Minot Bush Corbett 
L. D. Smith Fisher Withington, Capt. McKay Leslie 
Wigglesworth Gardner Lewis P. D. Smith 
Campbell Wendell Morrison 


Executive Committee lived at scattered points and concentrated effort 
was difficult. We have heard nothing from it since its first few attempts 
to get things on the right track again. 

Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, assumed the reins as head coach in 1904 
with D. J. Hurley, ’05, as captain. The preliminary season brought little 
of moment unless we list the scoreless tie with Dartmouth. On the Satur- 
day before our Yale game, the Elis had put on such a performance against 
Princeton that the wiseacres knew that another great Yale team was at 
hand. Yale held the ball in Harvard territory nearly all the first half and 
scored one touchdown. She probably would not have scored again but for 
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Kinney’s blocking of an attempted punt by Sperry, ’06, which Bloomer 
recovered and ran to the 3-yard line before he was overtaken by Mills. 
The final score was 12 too. I think that the wonderful spirit which was in- 
stilled into the Harvard team by Captain Hurley’s leadership and example 
did more to offset Yale’s natural superiority than any other one thing. 

In 1905 Reid returned to the helm with Hurley, now in the Medical 
School, again elected captain but suffering the usual fate and being un- 
able to play in the Yale game. D. W. Knowlton, L. S., acted in his stead. 
Harvard, before the game, was rated distinctly inferior to Yale and her 
play presented something of a surprise. It was a grinding, rushing game 
on both sides with Yale’s only score directly attributable to a Harvard 
fumble. This game brought us F. H. ‘“‘Hooks” Burr, ’og, whose brilliant 
kicking and fine line play promised much for the future although we did 
not realize then that he would be a factor as captain, when Haughton was 
brought to Cambridge. 

In consequence of a communication in November, 1905, from the Fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Law School requesting the Athletic Committee to 
consider the advisability of barring graduate students from university 
teams, proposals to this effect and in addition that all men in their first 
year of residence should be barred, were made to Yale and Princeton. 
Yale suggested a rule for special students and in February, 1906, the three 
universities concurred in the following agreement to take effect in Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

“Only such students shall be eligible for university teams who shall 
have completed satisfactorily one year’s college work. 

“Holders of a degree advanced enough to admit at least to the senior 
class of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton respectively shall not be eligible for 
university teams. 

““No special students shall be eligible for university teams except such 
as have satisfied full entrance requirements, have done a full year’s work, 
and are doing a full year’s work. 

“No student shall represent one or more universities for more than 
three years.” 

Reid’s work in 1905 justified his retention as head coach in 1906. The 
new football era had begun, for the rules of this year called for a ten-yard 
gain in four rushes, permitted the quarter-back run, the onside kick and 
the forward pass. The five-yard square, checker-board marking of the 
field, although not required by the rules, aided the officials in determining 
whether a pass had been made from a point five yards to the side of the 
center and whether the first man to receive the ball from the center, if he 
ran with it, had run five yards out. Harvard caught a glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities of the open game in the West Point contest when a forward pass, 
on a haphazard attempt, succeeded after everything else in the way of an 
attack had failed. This was also the year when the game was divided into 
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quarters and shortened to sixty minutes. The style of game was opened 
up still further in the Indian affray when forward passes and the onside 
kick resulted in a constant change in possession of the ball = a marked 
increase of interest on the part of the spectators. 

In one of the midseason games this year, Lincoln, ’o8, one of the half 
backs, received a head injury and was ordered to the Infirmary for the 
night by Dr. Nichols. He played a nice trick on the Assistant Manager 
who drove him up there from the field. While his caretaker was paying 
the cabman, Lincoln went ahead and told the head nurse that a player was 
coming in who would probably prove to be irrational and to disregard 
anything he might say. The Assistant Manager was put to bed and kept 
there until late in the evening while Lincoln was in town making a social 
call. 

The new rules were the outstanding feature of the 1906 game and it was 
only the superb defense put up by Captain Hatherley Foster and his team- 
mates which held Yale to a low score for the Elis gained over three times 
as much ground as we did. Yale took to the new game with much less re- 
luctance than Harvard and reaped a just reward. Starr made one beauti- 
ful pass for Harvard which netted a 21-yard gain but Veeder’s pass to 
Alcott which the latter caught on the Harvard 4-yard line and converted 
into the deciding score was the gem of the afternoon. When the game was 
finished I think that practically every spectator was ready to vote that 
the forward pass, the neutral zone and the other innovations had proved 
to be distinct steps in advance. 

The success of the previous year’s experiments with the new game had 
been so satisfactory that only one new feature was added in 1907 and that 
was the restriction requiring seven men on the line of scrimmage of the 
side having the ball. Coach Joshua Crane, ’90, added an innovation, as 
far as Harvard was concerned, for he went outside of the Harvard ranks 
and secured an experienced football player to coach the Harvard line 
men, Lieutenant Earnest “Pot”? Graves, of West Point. This year, also, 
the Indians scored their first victory over us. 

At a banquet of Princeton Alumni held in Boston, November 9, 1907, 
“Pa” Corbin, ’89, the famous old Eli player and coach, said, “I hope 
that Harvard will get a system and method that will make her really for- 
midable in football, but until she does we must count Princeton as our 
dearest foe.” “Pa” got his wish!! 

Harvard did not have much to be grateful for after the 1907 game was 
over except the wonderful individual work of Captain Parker’s fellow 
players and Wendell’s, ’o8, fine run to Yale’s s-yard line. Yale however 
held well and took the ball on downs just before the final whistle blew. 
Perhaps no more noteworthy feature of the entire season could be found 
than the miraculous improvement in the play of the Harvard ends which 
Dave Campbell had brought about in two weeks’ coaching. 
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And now we come back to happy days. Hardly had F. H. Burr, ’oo, 
been elected captain, an office that he honored as much as it honored him, 
when he set out to put Harvard back on the football map. His first and 
greatest work was to secure Percy D. Haughton, ’99, as head coach. 
Starting from the sub-cellar Haughton erected a Harvard football edifice 
which has been the envy and the despair of every other team in the coun- 
try. Haughton brought to his work the same intensive analysis, executive 
thoroughness, and commanding influence which had characterized Forbes’ 
work and to it he added an uncanny genius in meeting, solving, and 
leading, as the natural, progressive steps of development came to pass. 
The progress of the team through the season was gradual and rational and 
a highly developed degree of team play, as well as individual excellence, 
awaited the starting whistle when the crucial test came. It was lament- 
able that one who had done as much for Harvard football as had Burr 
should be forced to forego the game through injury even if he could be 
succeeded by so able an acting captain as Hamilton Fish, ’10. 

The game had been going in Harvard’s favor until toward the end of the 
first half when Ver Wiebe, ’og, started a march for Harvard which seemed 
destined to go through for a touchdown. To the utter amazement of 
every one on the Harvard side of the field Ver Wiebe was withdrawn 
when the ball reached Yale’s 20-yard line and Kennard, ’og, was sent in 
to kick a goal from the field from a somewhat difficult angle. By that 
very move Haughton stamped himself as a great coach. He had correctly 
balanced the offense and the defense under the existing rules and he knew 
that apparently easy gains in midfield would dwindle to zero after the 
opponent’s 20-yard line had been passed. That incident stands out so 
clearly in Harvard football history that I may be pardoned if I give it 
more than passing note. Under the rules, players and coaches were per- 
mitted to walk along the side lines. Haughton had given Kennard a 
warning signal and Kennard moved along the side lines, always keeping 
the Harvard center in a direct line between himself and the center of the 
Yale goal. When Ver Wiebe was withdrawn, Kennard walked on the field 
along that line and, when at the right distance, made the signal to the 
Harvard center to snap the ball, the ball was passed and the goal kicked 
before the Yale players, and almost before the Harvard men, grasped the 
true significance of the situation. I cannot pass on without paying the 
highest possible tribute to Kennard, for his success crowned the most per- 
sistent individual practice that has ever come to my attention and the re- 
ward was justly due. At other points in the game Harvard thwarted two 
threatened Yale scores and near the end Haughton again revealed his 
cool-headedness when he sent in Sprague, ’11, to kick the ball out from 
behind Harvard’s goal line, and Sprague delivered in a masterly manner. 

It was no great task for Captain Fish to decide in 1909 upon his coach- 
ing staff or its policies for Haughton was on hand to determine that for 
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him. Harvard romped through her early season games but did not lose 
sight of the fact that a tussle was coming at the season’s end. Just about 
one more rule change was needed and that followed the season of 1909. 
Pushing and pulling of the runner was the last straw of the old mass play 
to go by the board and it went when the rule makers met this winter. 

Two teams of giants took the field with Fish, McKay, Fisher, and the 
two Withingtons face to face with Hobbs, Andrus, Cooney, Goebel, and 
Lilley, not to mention Kilpatrick and Coy. The greatest of these was Coy 
for, outside of a safety by Harvard, that unerring toe of his did all Yale’s 
scoring of the afternoon with two goals from the field and four more un- 
successful tries attempted and it was his punting that put the ball, from 
time to time, in a position to make the tries for goal. His kicks outdis- 
tanced Harvard’s by an average of ten yards and that is some advantage 
as any coach will tell you. It more than offset the fact that Harvard 
averaged 42 yards to 34 per rush with fifty per cent more rushes by Har- 
vard. Terrific losses by penalties through overeagerness served as the final 
blow to Harvard’s chances. Harvard was as glad to see Coy graduate as 
Yale was later to say good-bye to Brickley, Hardwick, and Mahan. Yale 
made but two first downs by rushing in this game and yet won! 

Captain Lothrop Withington, ’11, set out to retrieve the situation in 
toro and it was no fault of his or Haughton’s that their best laid plans 
came to naught. They had not needed the Coy demonstration to teach 
them the value of the kicking game but they had lacked the kicker. The 
tables were turned this year for we had Felton, ’13, against a mediocre 
kicker at New Haven and our early season performances must have con- 
vinced the Yale scouts that a warm afternoon was in the offing. The re- 
sult, o to o, was supremely disappointing because fumbles and penalties, 
all avoidable, all individual, and all the result of personal carelessness, 
based on the commendable quality of extreme eagerness, robbed Harvard 
ofa win. And, at that, we were lucky that Daly’s field goal attempt in the 
closing minutes did not succeed. Kilpatrick’s great defensive play for 
Yale just about offset Wendell’s, ’13, wonderful rushing. In the last anal- 
ysis it was Yale’s savage defense which saved her bacon. A chart of the 
game shows that Yale had the ball in her possession only once nearer than 
Harvard’s 45-yard line and that instance came after an onside kick just 
prior to Daly’s attempted field goal with two minutes left to play. So I 
guess that Harvard also had somewhat of a defense. 

The rorz season marks the renewal of relations with Princeton which 
have been continued without interruption (other than the war) to the 
present time, 1922. Robert T. Fisher, ’12, who was destined to succeed 
Haughton after the war, was captain. More than a few unusual occur- 
rences marked the year and I cannot refrain from referring briefly to some 
of them. This was the year that Sam White won the Harvard and Yale 
games for Princeton by recovering a loose ball in the open and running for 
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a touchdown in each instance. It was also the year that Princeton won 
from Dartmouth on a goal from the field where the ball bounced along the 
ground, hit a hummock and bounded over the crossbar for a score, later 
made impossible by the rules. 

A basketful of ‘‘ifs’’ crowded into the Yale game this year on both sides 
but it was marked by the wonderful kicking duel between Felton and 
Walter Camp, Jr. If either team had had a field goal artist it could have 
scored, for Howe missed for Yale, as did Potter, ’r2, and Frothingham, ’12, 
for Harvard. Yale intercepted a forward pass on her 4-yard line and thus 
cut down Harvard’s best chance for a touchdown. Spalding broke through 
the Harvard line for a 40-yard run only to be stopped by Potter. The 
score was a 0 to 0 tie. 

The curtain now was raised on a new era of Harvard happiness and on a 
series of victories which constituted the crop which was to be reaped from 
Haughton’s seeds of perseverance and a due and just reward of his ability. 
Captain P. L. Wendell, ’13, was destined to have better fortune than that 
of the year before, for the Princeton game was tucked away by the com- 
fortable margin of 16 to 6 through the medium of a touchdown and goal 
by H. R. “Tack” Hardwick, ’15, and three field goals by Charles E. 
Brickley, ’15, names in the Harvard firmament to conjure with hence- 
forth. Brickley repeated with one goal which was enough to win the last 
game played with Dartmouth until 1922. 

The Yale game, which Harvard won 20 to o, was characterized by re- 
peated fumbling on the part of the Yale backfield of Felton’s punts. I 
do not blame them for fumbling for there was a peculiar something about 
Felton’s kicks which has never been explained but which made them al- 
most impossible to hold, in addition to being very difficult to judge in the 
last few yards of their downward course. The first touchdown which we 
had scored since 1901 was made by Storer, ’14, after a Yale fumble, then 
Brickley scored a goal from the field after the recovery of another fumbled 
punt. Next Brickley scored a touchdown after another recovered fumble. 
Brickley also intercepted a forward pass by Yale, ran it in forty-two yards 
and shortly thereafter scored another drop-kick. Mistake me not! None 
of the scores would have resulted solely from the Yale fumbling. They 
presented the opportunity and Harvard’s masterly team play and knowl- 
edge of the game did the scoring. This was further evidenced in the later 
stages of the game when a super-exhibition of defense play under Par- 
oT ee ’13, guidance nullified an apparently strong series of attacks by 

ale. 

The worry over Haughton’s possible retirement at the end of the previ- 
ous season and after he had served five years was, fortunately, unnecessary. 
Captain R. T. P. Storer, ’14, therefore, stepped into the saddle with the 
entire equipage ready to go. The first test came in the Princeton game 
which we won 3 to o in the worst sea of mud and water and pouring rain 
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imaginable. The goal which Brickley kicked followed a blocked kick, a 
reward of everlasting alertness on Harvard’s part. You will, perhaps, re- 
call that two of Yale’s points this year came from a safety by Harvard on 
a most peculiar play. Yale’s kick-off hit the Harvard goal crossbar and 
bounced on the field nearly to the 1o-yard line. The Harvard man who 
recovered it assumed that it should go as a touchback as did ninety-nine 
per cent of the other people present, and as it would now under a specific 
rule, so he rushed back behind his own line and touched the ball down only 
to find that he had been charged with a safety by the officials. Our points 
in the 15 to 5 score came on four drop-kicks and one placement kick for 
goal, all by Brickley. Yale also scored a goal from the field. Under the 
then existing rules, the defense had a distinct advantage at certain points 
on the field and Haughton had so accurately gauged the fact that he 
planned his campaign on a drop-kicking basis. He had the super-tool to 
work with in Brickley but it took an offense also to get within kicking dis- 
tance and E. W. Mahan, ’16, was an important cog in that department, — 
it was Mahan’s debut in a career to be closed so gloriously two years later 
when he lead his own team to victory. And not a small factor in that same 
attack was Hardwick and his masterly exhibition of Indianizing. I think 
that this is an opportune time to start a discussion for the winter months 
by venturing the opinion that Brickley gained more ground and put Har- 
vard in more scoring positions that lead to a score through his marked 
ability as an interferer than would equal his record as a drop-kicker. In 
short, he was of greater value to the team because of the valuable but in- 
conspicuous work which he did than because of the spectacular. 

Charles E. Brickley, ’15, stepped aboard and took the captain’s seat 
vacated by Storer and even unkind Fate, in the form of a surgeon’s knife 
sent after his appendix, could not keep him from being in the procession 
which had now learned to walk on Victory Avenue. He turned the Prince- 
ton game over to his able lieutenants and when the reports were in it was 
found that Mahan had taken up where Brickley left off by scoring two 
field goals against Princeton and that Bradlee and Hardwick had each 
added a touchdown to round out a 20 too win. The rest of the season was 
fun for the players even if the coaches did have to burn the midnight oil at 
times. The principal bugbear of the year was the Hinkey regime at New 
Haven and the lateral pass which he had developed with the aid of LeGore 
to a point where the coaching fraternity of the country, after repeated 
demonstrations, began to reach the conclusion that it could not be stopped. 
It could be stopped, as Harvard demonstrated, and Hinkey’s campaign 
had another vulnerable point which came to the eyes of knowing ones in 
the last period of the Princeton game. He had spent so much time on an 
irresistible attack that he had neglected to provide any real defense. The 
moral of that was to hold onto the ball and hammer away against that in- 
ferior resistance. That is what Harvard proceeded to do because she had 
the wherewithal to do it. 
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The 1914 game was the first Harvard-Yale game to be played in the 
Yale Bowl and in Captain Brickley’s absence on the side lines, W. H. 
Trumbull, ’1s, served as acting captain and he set his team to work with 
a will at the opening whistle, for there was work to be done. As soon as 
Yale got possession of the ball and launched her lateral pass attack, the 
football students were treated to a surprise, for the Harvard defense 
spread out over the field and left only three men on the primary line of 
defense. Imagine that in the old days of mass play. Things were going 
wonderfully well for Yale and then something happened and from the very 
shadow of Harvard’s goal posts emerged T. J. Coolidge, ’15, with the ball 
tucked under his arm and on his way to a touchdown after a 98-yard run. 
Harvard again found themselves in the shadow of their own goal early in 
the fourth quarter and proceeded to take the ball away from Yale on 
downs on the one-yard line. The great Stan Pennock, ’15, had more than 
a finger, he had both hands and a lot beside in that bit of defense work. 

Late in the game football lovers were treated to the greatest exhibition 
of generalship that has ever been seen on a football field. It was Har- 
vard’s ball within drop-kicking distance and Brickley was sent into the 
game apparently to try for a goal from the field and the satisfaction of 
scoring against Yale in the year of his captaincy. Using Brickley as a 
decoy, far out of harm’s way, Watson, ’16, at quarter, proceeded to score 
a touchdown by a series of five plays, ending in a forward pass to Hard- 
wick which, for masterful strategy, has never even been approached on 
any gridiron. Then he gave Brickley the satisfaction of kicking the goal 
after touchdown. 

Then we come to that great team which was typical of its great captain, 
Edward W. Mahan, ’16. It has been said that there are three essentials 
of football, — conception, deception, and perception. I might add many 
others but, of those three, no team ever had them in a more highly per- 
fected degree than the 1915 team. It is true that Princeton was able to 
score two goals from the field against us and leave the final score of the 
Tiger contest ro to 6 in our favor, but the polishing work had not been 
done at that stage of the season and the Yale game was still the vital 
objective. 

There were all sorts of rumors coming out of New Haven a month be- 
fore the season’s close but it finally developed that Yale had sent for Tom 
Shevlin and East he came with the “Minnesota Shift” tucked away in his 
grip. Another type of defense had to be prepared but it was no such riddle 
as the lateral pass. 

Dick Harte, ’16, had the satisfaction and glory this afternoon of scoring 
the first touchdown ever scored by Harvard against Yale in the Stadium 
but before sundown five others had been registered, one by King, ’16, and 
four by Mahan. Just as in the Princeton game, King suddenly appeared 
through Yale’s line and was off to a touchdown, this time after a 55-yard 
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run. Mahan kicked five of the goals after touchdown bringing his total 
individual score — Mahan 29, Yale o — as evidence of a very good after- 
noon’s work and creating some mark for future generations to shoot at. 
Watson was again in the Napoleonic saddle and filled it with all the clever- 
ness that had stamped his work the previous year. The score of 41 to 0 is 
the largest ever made by Harvard against Yale. 

It seems that the Fates decree that all good things must have an end or 
a lapse and so it was with the string of football victories. Captain H. H. 
Dadmun, ’17, was destined to see Yale score her first victory since 1907, 
and Haughton’s final year was not to be crowned with a victory as it 
deserved. Danger signals had flashed in the earlier season games but it 
was hoped that even such a large percentage of green material as com- 
posed this year’s team could be whipped into shape in time. The Prince- 
ton game was disposed of by the close score of 3 to o and then all effort 
was bent toward the Yale game. Robinson, ’18, put Harvard into the lead 
early in the game by a goal from the field from the 29-yard line. With 
the second period well under way Yale had the ball when one of her backs 
fumbled in going through the line. It just eluded some of the Harvard 
backs, was recovered by Gates, of Yale, on our 13-yard line and then the 
Blue was just able to get LeGore across for a touchdown. 

And then for two years, Harvard and Yale, and all our other colleges, 
transferred their efforts from the gridiron to the battlefield and gave an 
American significance to the old saying that “‘England’s victories are won 
on the playing fields of Eton.” For the qualities of real manhood de- 
veloped in both countries on field, river, and track were prominent factors 
in the great struggle which ended so gloriously for America and the other 
Allies in 1918. 


FOOTBALL SINCE THE WAR 


Rogert T. Fisuer, 712 


THE year following the war, namely, the season of ro19, found Harvard 
football in a distinctly critical condition. Harvard’s last recognized 
team appeared at New Haven in 1916, where we were defeated for the 
first time in seven years. The material of that year was not particularly 
good. There had been no Varsity elevens during the years 1917 and 1918, 
the only teams representing Harvard being the Informals and the Student 
Army Training Corps. Very few of the men who played on these teams 
were eligible when the regular Varsity squad began practice again in the 
fall of 19109. 

Hence it was very difficult to know just what material was available and 
to find men willing to coach, as the latter felt that, having been out of 
touch with things for nearly two years because of the war, it was necessary 
to apply themselves strictly to business. The team was also handicapped 
severely by not having a captain, and none was chosen until almost the 
middle of the season. Most of the players during 1919 had taken some 
part in the world war, and many had taken part in the actual fighting, so 
it is little wonder that we found an unsettled condition and a spirit of un- 
rest existing among the players. Football to these men could never be 
made to look as important as it did before the war. 

My first duty after being selected as head coach was to choose a staff, 
all of whom had been drilled in the Haughton School of football. In view 
of the successful football which Harvard had been playing, it certainly 
would have been folly to have attempted any radical change in policy. At 
this point it may be interesting to note that I made up my organization as 
follows: First, the Football Advisory Committee of which Dr. T. K. 
Richards, ’15, was Chairman. This committee is made up of well-known 
football men, practically all of whom have had experience in coaching. 
Their duty is to give assistance in any way that they can and help to clear 
up many questions which may arise during a season. Second, the Board of 
Strategy, which is made up of men who have proven themselves particu- 
larly efficient in planning offensive football, and consisting of from three to 
five men. These two committees meet from time to time through the year, 
always looking forward to the approaching season and at the same time 
discussing football in a general way. Then comes the active coaching 
staff, the men who are to be on the field every day, usually a coach for 
every position. Working in conjunction with the Varsity coaches are the 
freshmen and second team coaching staffs. Since t919 James L. Knox, 
’98, has been head coach of the second team and at the same time has 
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been in charge of the scouting work. He has succeeded in building up two 
organizations which have produced highly satisfactory results. Unfortu- 
nately, we have been unable to retain any one man as head coach of the 
freshmen over a period of time. We had hoped to be able to hold T. J. 
Campbell, ’r2, who coached the freshmen in 1921, but that being impos- 
sible, we are now endeavoring to find a man whom we can make a perma- 
nent freshman coach. The active staff is supplemented by a group of 
advisory coaches who come out to coach for special reasons at odd inter- 
vals during the season. Last, but by no means the least important, is the 
medical department, which has been so ably handled by the late Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, assisted by Dr. T. K. Richards, ’15. It is probably needless 
for me to say that a large part of the success of Harvard football has 
been due to the most efficient handling of injuries by these two men. 

In covering the period of Harvard football from 1919 to the present, I 
will touch upon only a few of the most interesting contests. In a general 
way, since the war the chief development in Harvard football has been the 
steadily increasing use of the forward pass as an offensive weapon. By 
comparing statistics of the ground gained by forward passing and the 
number of passes used in our major games during the past three seasons, 
one can readily see what rapid strides have been made in this department 
of the game. The forward passing attack has been formidable and feared 
by most teams because, as used by Harvard, it has proved a very useful 
way of gaining ground. One has only to recall Casey’s run in the Harvard— 
Yale game of 1919, or the pass from Buell to Macomber in the Harvard— 
Princeton game of 1920, to realize its value as a scoring play from any part 
of the field. In my opinion Harvard’s forward passing attack is funda- 
mentally sound and great credit is due R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, Donald 
C. Watson, ’16, Malcolm J. Logan, ’15, and W. B. Felton, ’19, for planning 
and developing this method of attack. 

Our football schedule in 1919 was a very difficult one to build. There 
was absolutely no way for the management to judge the strength of the 
competitors who were selected, as none of these teams had played during 
1918, and in spite of the fact that we believed we had arranged a rather 
hard schedule, it developed that the Princeton and Yale games were the 
only ones of the year which forced the Harvard team to any extent. The 
first real test came against Princeton, coached by Roper, at Palmer Sta- 
dium. To this point Harvard could only be called an untried eleven and 
everyone wondered how the team would stand up under a severe test. We 
were taken completely off our feet by the ferocity of the Princeton attack, 
and about the middle of the first quarter Princeton carried the ball from 
their own 20-yard line over the line without once losing possession. From 
this point Murray’s team began to improve, fighting an up-hill battle to 
the very end, when they actually found themselves and duplicated 
Princeton’s performance of the first half by carrying the ball 70 yards for 
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a touchdown during the last four minutes of play and tying the score 
to to 10. Psychologically this offensive move at the end of the game 
was the making of the Harvard team of 19719, as it was the first time that 
they were able to prove to their own satisfaction that they could actually 
gain ground against a strong defensive team. It gave them the necessary 
confidence to approach the Yale game in the proper frame of mind. 

Against Yale we played a very different type of game from that played 
at Princeton. These few statistics will explain the difference: — against 
Princeton we kicked nine times and against Yale eighteen times. We 
made eleven forward passes against Princeton and attempted four against 
Yale. One of the four against Yale was thrown from Felton to Casey on 
Yale’s 35-yard line and scored the touchdown which enabled us to win. It 
is worth noting that this pass was used very effectively against Princeton, 
later against Oregon, and has been in constant use ever since. It would 
not be fair to mention the 1919 Yale game without recalling the wonderful 
stand made by Harvard when Yale, after carrying the ball from the middle 
of the field by the hardest kind of football, made a first down on Harvard’s 
6-yard line. Here Harvard braced and Yale, after four attempts, was 
obliged to give up the ball on our 1-foot line. This game we won 10 to 3. 

So the season of 1919 had to all appearances come to an end. Little did 
we expect that one week after the Yale game we would be calling the 
coaches and players together again to prepare for the Oregon game at 
Pasadena. Negotiations had been opened by the Tournament of Roses 
Committee some time before, but up to the Yale game a contest on the 
Pacific coast by a Harvard eleven seemed so remote that it was hardly 
considered by the athletic authorities. Nevertheless, the Yale game out of 
the way, we thought more and more about the possibilities of such a game. 
Harvard graduates from the West urged our coming, and it developed that 
if we did go, no time would be lost from the classroom, as the whole trip 
would take no longer than the Christmas vacation. So it was decided by 
the Athletic Committee that we should accept the invitation to visit the 
coast, and we were at once launched upon the hardest football campaign 
that we had ever faced. 

Practice was started about December rst. At first we worked in the 
Stadium, but the ground was so frozen that most of the men were bothered 
with sore feet, and the weather was so cold that it was impossible for any- 
one to keep his hands warm enough to handle the ball. Consequently we 
asked permission to use the Commonwealth Armory. This was granted 
and daily practice was held there until we left for Pasadena on Decem- 
ber 2oth. Not a scrimmage was engaged in by the players from the Yale 
game until the start of the game against Oregon. To be sure, the men 
were given the hardest kind of conditioning work, the line men actually 
wrestling under the supervision of Dr. Paul Withington, ’o9, who was 
always able to think up the hardest kind of exercise. Most of the line men 
of that year, I believe, will bear witness to this statement. 
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So much has been said of the interesting trip across the continent, of the 
delightful hospitality of Harvard men all along the route, and of the ex- 
cellent behavior of the squad that I will not go into detail now. Partic- 
ular anecdotes of the trip would make interesting reading, but perhaps 
some day someone will tell of those in another publication. 

We arrived in Pasadena on the 26th of December, and started at our 
practice twice daily. We soon found that all the men were losing weight 
because of the excessive heat, so we changed to one work-out a day, and 
even that under such weather conditions was almost too much. The 
work was of the lightest nature, consisting entirely of kicking, passing, and 
signal work. 

Fortunately, the day of the game, January 1, 1920, was just a little 
cooler, the thermometer registering about 70. It was very evident that 
the Oregon eleven had every confidence of winning, and I believe from re- 
marks that I heard that down deep in their hearts they believed the Har- 
vard team would quit before the game was over. On this line of thought 
they were certainly disillusioned before the final whistle blew; in fact, I 
am convinced that not only the Oregon team, but thousands of people who 
watched the game, had much more respect for Harvard sportsmanship 
after that two-hour session on the field at Pasadena. All through the first 
quarter Oregon was the aggressor, and with its powerful attack on tackle 
with Steers carrying the ball led by a strong interference, things looked 
rather blue. The famous ‘Are you hurt?” play was used for long gains 
and it seemed that the Harvard team was utterly at a loss as to how to 
stop it. At the end of the quarter the Westerners carried the ball from the 
middle of the field to our 15-yard line and on the second play of the second 
quarter scored by a drop-kick. It was then Harvard’s turn and, using the 
same pass which had been so successful against Princeton and Yale, we 
were soon within scoring distance. With the ball on Oregon’s 15-yard line, 
F. C. Church, ’21, running as hard as any half back could run, dashed 
around short end and carried the ball for a touchdown, after which Arnold 
Horween kicked the goal. The complexion of the game changed immedi- 
ately after and Oregon again scored a goal from the field. As the teams 
left the field at the end of the first half, I overheard an Oregon player 
remark, “They’re all in, fellows. We’ll run up a big score next half.” 
And I do not doubt that if any outsiders had taken one look at the Har- 
vard team they certainly would have agreed with the optimistic Oregon 
lad. All the men were played out, so tired that it was almost impossible 
for them to get to their feet at the beginning of the second half, and yet 
they fought Oregon to a standstill for the remaining thirty minutes of 
play, blocked two attempted field goals, hurried another so that it went 
wide of its mark, and then took the ball from their own 20-yard line by 
the hardest and cleverest offensive to Oregon’s 1-foot line when time was 
called. During this march Arnold Horween appeared badly used up, and 
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just as we were preparing to send in a fresh man to take his place he 
suddenly burst through the center of the Oregon line and ran 25 yards 
before being downed. It was the most inspiring play of the game. The 
whole team made a superhuman effort, and any man who realized how 
utterly played out those men were would have marveled at their powerful 
come-back during the closing five minutes of the game, won by Harvard, 
7 to 6. They gave all they had to give and when a football team does 
that from start to finish you can ask no more. My only regret is that 
all Harvard men could not have been there to see and fully appreciate 
the performance of a Harvard team under the most trying conditions and 
playing through one of the hardest games in football history. 

On our return from California we immediately started in on our sched- 
ule for 1920. It was generally conceded that the 1919 season had not been 
hard enough; that it was vitally necessary that we should play at least 
one or two hard games before facing Princeton. Consequently, we con- 
sidered the list of available teams very carefully and made up what we 
thought would be a hard schedule. As is often the case, most of the teams — 
chosen fell considerably below our expectation when the season actually 
came around. That is one of the difficulties of schedule-making; a team 
which looks strong when the schedule is made may prove very weak and 
vice versa. Hence we never know what a team will really be until the 
actual contest takes place. Of the new games taken on in 1920 Center 
College proved the most interesting. Center had made a very enviable 
record during the season of 1919, and appeared to be a very strong team, 
as well as one whose particular type of play would be advantageous just 
before Princeton. Once again we were to play a so-called intersectional 
game. It is interesting to note our reason for desiring to put strong teams 
from other parts of the country on our schedule. It is not that we wish to 
prove ourselves champions; it is not that we want to show that we are 
better than somebody else; it is merely to see if there is not something 
more that we can learn about football as played by teams remote from our 
own territory. At the same time it brings the young men in our univer- 
sities all over the country into close relationship and sympathy which 
cannot help but work for the good of all. 

The Center game proved one of the most spectacular ever seen in the 
Stadium. Center held us to a tie score through the first half, but in the 
second half Harvard did all the scoring and won by the score 31 to 14. 

Then came the Princeton game. I will only recall here Charlie Buell’s 
remarkable performance when he came into the game late in the fourth 
quarter with the score of 14 to 7 against him. The game to this point had 
been distinctly a rushing game. Buell immediately opened up and in four 
consecutively successful passes the ball was carried from our own 30-yard 
line across Princeton’s goal line. This ended the scoring and the Prince- 
ton—Harvard game was again a tie score, 14 to 14. 
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The chief point of interest in the Yale game of that year was the particu- 
lar strategy just prior to the game. Fitzgerald and Buell were two distinct 
types of quarter back; Fitzgerald the man who got the best results in rush- 
ing the ball, and Buell the man who obtained the best results in the pass- 
ing game. This fact had been so evident during the year, especially after 
the Princeton game which I have just mentioned, that we feared were it 
known that Buell was to start the game, Yale would be primed and ready 
for a forward passing attack. Hence we were very careful to refrain from 
stating which of the two would start the game. Fitzgerald had started 
practically all of the preliminary games for Harvard, and when it was 
time to open up Buell was sent in, but against Yale we had decided to re- 
verse our tactics and start with the passing game, hoping to take Yale un- 
awares. Fitzgerald even took the team on the field for signal work just 
before the game, but when the whistle blew, Buell was found in the quar- 
ter-back position. Buell carried the forward passing game to the limit, 
and for the first time in the history of Harvard football, the forward pass 
was used as an offensive weapon deep in our own territory. Prior to this 
time, except on one or two occasions, plays of this type had been used only 
after we had passed the middle of the field and were approaching our op- 
ponent’s goal line. The game was won by three field goals, Yale scoring 
nothing. 

The season of 1921 was a most trying one. In the first place, the sched- 
ule was perhaps a little too severe, and in the second place, the number of 
injuries was appalling. One only has to think of the Penn State game to 
realize what serious difficulties we were in. The squad was no smaller than 
in former years; in fact, it was larger by one or two men. Yet at the end of 
the Penn State game we were so destitute of substitutes that we had a 
backfield made up of one guard, two quarter backs and a half back. In 
spite of this, the team did more than could reasonably be expected and 
tied the score at the very end of the game. 

There was no doubt that the Harvard eleven had seen plenty of hard 
battles before playing Princeton. Holy Cross, Indiana, Georgia, Penn 
State, and Center, had all given us the test of hard football but unfortu- 
nately at the same time had taken their toll in injuries. There can be no 
denying that we were anxious to win from Princeton after the tie scores of 
the two previous seasons. We resorted in a large measure to the open 
game, chiefly because with a crippled team and a lack of substitutes we 
felt that it might be less wearing on the men. Perhaps the open game was 
a bit overdone; we might have fared better had we used more of our run- 
ning attack. Nevertheless, we held our own, and in the middle of the 
fourth period Owen made the first score by a goal from the field. This 
looked enough to win but five minutes before the end of the game Gilroy 
of Princeton caught a forward pass and ran from his own 35-yard line for 
a touchdown. Such a play as this only demonstrates most forcibly that a 
game is never won or lost until the final whistle blows. 
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In spite of the fact that this defeat was a bitter blow for the players, 
they did not lose their grit for a single moment. Under the very inspiring 
leadership of Keith Kane, they had played their best and the one thought 
which ran through the minds of the men was, “‘ Now for Yale!”” How they 
entered that final game with the odds two to one against them, how they 
fought a really stronger team and made them take defeat is too recent 
history for me to repeat. Against Yale it was distinctly a rushing game, 
only six passes being attempted during the afternoon. We will always re- 
member Buell’s run back of the punt which brought us to scoring posi- 
tion, followed by Owen’s drive through center which brought the ball to 
Yale’s 3-yard line and his subsequent plunge scoring the touchdown. 
Then there was Brown’s wonderful recovery of a fumbled ball and Cha- 
pin’s interception of a Yale pass, both of which were decidedly instrumen- 
tal in saving the day for Harvard. More than all else it was the spirit and 
nerve of the 1921 eleven which brought them a 10 to 3 victory over Yale 
after a preliminary season which was full of pitfalls and adversity. 

As a sporting event the Harvard—Yale game of 1921 will never be for- 
gotten. It was the kind of football we all like to see and undoubtedly 
satisfactory to those who are trying to reform the game. Just as soon as 
the win-at-any-cost idea is driven from the minds of coaches and players, 
when colleges eliminate unethical proselyting and when professionalism is 
frowned upon by all concerned, there will be no further cause for criticism. 
The rules as they stand should be allowed to crystalize for it would be 
difficult to improve upon the game as it is now played. Of course, there 
will always be men seeking continual changes, and some of the radical 
ideas which have been put before the Rules Committee, if ever passed, 
would most certainly ruin the game. 

We are most fortunate in having an organization at Harvard which 
works smoothly and harmoniously at all times, and when I speak of organ- 
ization I include Dean Le Baron R. Briggs, ’75, Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee, and Mr. Fred W. Moore, ’93, the Graduate Treasurer. They 
have both been highly responsible for the general conduct of football at 
Harvard. All of the men now in active touch with football have been 
brought up in the same school; we have learned to work together, and, in 
spite of heated arguments on various points, each man is willing to abide 
by the decision of the majority. Just as long as we maintain this harmony 


and coédperation in the organization we can look forward to successful 
football. 
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May 14,1874. Jarvis FIELD 
Score: Harvarp 3g. McGitro (Harvard Rules) 


- Ee, MCGILL UNIVERSITY 

eeds, ’77, rusher O’H. Baynes, Law, rusher 
F. E. Randall, Ce rusher G, E. Jenkins, Law, rusher 
F. Lyman,’ 74 rusher R. W. Huntington, LAW, rusher 
H. L. Morse, ’ 74 rusher D. E. Bowie, Law, rusher 
W. C. Sanger, ’ 74s rusher J. S. Hall, raw, rusher 
A. L. Goodrich, ’74, half tend. H. Joseph, ARTS, half tend. 
TNA Cabot, m-s., half tend. iP i, Goodhue, MED., half tend. 
H. R. Grant, ’ 74 half tend., Capt. H. W. Thomas, ARTS, half tend. 
W- A. Whiting, ° 77 half tend. eeBe Abbott, LAW, half tend. 
13 gk Lombard, ’ 74, tend. D. Rodger, sc., tend., Capt. 
W. R. Tyler, ’74, tend. H. L. Gilbert, MED., tend. 

May 15, 1874. Jarvis FIELD 
Score: Harvarpo McGitto (Rugby Rules) 

HARVARD MCGILL UNIVERSITY 
E. H. Herrick, ’77, rusher O’H. Baynes, Law, rusher 
138 Randall, ’ 74, rusher G,. E. Jenkins, Law, rusher 
F. Lyman,’ 74> rusher R. W. Huntington, raw, rusher 
A. L. Rives, ’ 745 rusher D. E. Bowie, raw, rusher 
W. C. Sanger,’ 74> rusher J. S. Hall, raw, rusher 
A. L. Goodrich, ’74, half tend. H. Joseph, arts, half tend. 
A. T. Cabot, m.s., half tend. P. J. Goodhue, MeEp., half tend. 
HER: Grant, "74> half tend., Capt. H. W. Thomas, ARTS, half tend. 
W. A. Whiting, ’ 773 half tend. J. B. Abbott, raw, half tend. 
i, ah Lombard, ’ 74, tend. D. Rodger, sc., tend., Capt. 
W. R. Tyler, ’74, tend. H. L. Gilbert, MED., tend. 


OcroBER 23,1874. MonrTrEaL 
Score: Harvarpd 3t. McGitio 


HARVARD MCGILL UNIVERSITY 
A. B. Ellis, ’ 3755 %- , Capt. D. Rodger, sc., Capt. 
M. Prince, 75, r. P. J. Goodhue, MED. 
H. L. Morse, M.S., I. J. M. Nelles, men. 
WiC: Sanger, ’ 74,1 i O’H. Baynes, Law 
R. Gray, 775, h.t. J. S. Hall, raw 
W. A. Whiting, ’ 77> h.t. R. W. Huntington, raw 
JA; Wetherbee, ’ oe net: R. B. Rogers, sc. 
GaP: Faucon, ’ ih ta H. W. Thomas, arts 
A. D. Iasigi, ’78, t. H. L. Gilbert, mep. 


H. Joseph, arrs 


Fk. S. Watson, 75 and M. L. Cate, ’77, injured before game. 
Game played with nine men on each team. It has not been possible to determine which 
one of the ten men given above as the McGill team did not in fact play_in“the game. 


NoveMBER 13, 1875. New Haven 
Harvarn 4 f.g.,4t. YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 
H. C. Leeds, ’ 77; , Acting Capt. W. Arnold, ’76, r., Capt. 
H. W. Cushing, ’ 778 : C. Johnston, ’76, r. 
B. S Blanchard, ’ 795 ; M. H. Phelps, ”76, r. 
G. P. Faucon, c.s., D. Trumbull, ’76, r. 
A. C. Tower, a, ‘a F. W. Vaille, ’76, r. 
F. W. Thayer, GS Se: W. J. Wakeman, ’76, r. 
Mo 333. Keys,’ ae F. N. Wright, ’76, r. 
N. Curtis, ’77, h. t. D. R. Alden, ’76, h.t. 
W. S. Seamans, "77, h.t. VaPeebeterss Ges:5)Usts 
Ba@aiall 76st. E. V. Baker, "77, h.t. 
D. C. Bacon, 76; Inge Ge De Billiot aia het. 
E. H. Herrick, ’ 7) h.t. C. C. Camp, "77, h.t 
Wo AN Wetherbee, 7 Ssnts E. W. Smith, ’78, t. 
M. L. Cate, ’77, t. O. D. Thompson, ’79, t. 
H. L. Morse, .s., t. W. L. R. Wurts,.”78, t. 


Substitutions: Yar, G. V. Bushnell, ’74, h.t. Touchdowns: Leeds, Blanchard (2), Cush- 
ing. Goals from field: Leeds, Seamans, Blanchard, Tower. Time: 3 half-hours. Winner 
decided by field goals only. Three touchdowns to count as one goal. W. A. Whiting, 
’77, Captain, injured and could not play. 
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NovemMBeER 18, 1876. New Haven 


YALE 

. Walker, ’ Tit 

. Downer, Oude 

- Taylor, ’ 78, fr. 
wClarks "80, Fr. 

. Camp, 77; 8 

o IRS Wurts, 78, f 
mp, 80, jh.b. 

. Hatch, ’79, h.b. 

. Baker, ’ 77 b., Capt. 
. Bigelow, ’ 7p b 

. Thompson, ’79, b. 


oe-l2b-b- ble 2b-b- 4 
oat eu eae ae 


Substitutions. — Harvarv: B.S. Blanchard,’79. Goal from field: Thompson. Touch- 
downs: Keys, H. W. Cushing, L. Cushing. Goals alone to count. 


Score: YALE 1 f.g. Harvarp 3 t. 


HARVARD 
H. W. Cushing, ’ Tht s 
L. Cushing, ’ 79s,7 
F. A. Houston, ’ 79,1. 
J. B. Keys, ” 77; Fe 
F. W. Rollins, ° ale 12 
N. Curtis, 77, h.b., Capt. 
E. H. Herrick, "77, heb 
Wess Seamans, ’ 77, h.b. 
G. P. Faucon, G.s., 
E. D. Jordan, ’80, b. 
J. A. Wetherbee, ’78, b. 


NovEMBER 23, 1877. HoBoken 


Score: PRINCETON I g., I t. 


PRINCETON 
a B: Bradford, 81, r. 
B. Ballard, "80, 1 tf, 
H. Stevenson, c7Sat 
Ge Clarke, OAR ie 
F. Loney, 81, r. 
HK Devereux, ’ 80, r. 
B. Lee, 80, r. 
A. T. Enos, 78, r. 
A. Wylly, ’79, 7. 
D. O. Irving, 78, h.b. 


W. E. Dodge, ’ 79s h.b., Capt. 


T. M. McNair, ” 79s h.b. 
W. D. VanDyke, e7Sabe 
H. M. Cutts, ’ 580, b. 
H. L. Minor, ’79, b. 


Touchdowns: Holmes, Ballard, Cushing. Goal from Touchdown: Cutts. 


halves. Princeton wins. 


YALE 

. Farwell, ’79, r. 

. Fuller, ’81, r. 

. Harding, ’ 80, t i 

. Hull, 83, 1. i 

. Lamb, TG 5 

cing, 80, r. 

. Eaton,’ 82, r. 

. Badger, 80, h.b. 

. Peters, ’ 80, ih. b. 

. Thompson, ’ 79, h.b. 
. Watson, ’ 81, h.b. 
mp, ’80, h.b., Capt. 
. K. Nixon,’ 81, b. 

. Wakeman, M.S., b. 

. Lyman, ’ 82, b. 


OsSS70dem nero 
paar 


a 


Goal from field: Thompson. 


NovEMBER 23, 1878. 


Harvarb 2 t. 


HARVARD 

. Cushing, ’ 79) E> Cape 
. W. Thayer, ” 

.N. Littauer, BAe te 
.G. Perry, ’ 79, °. 

. Holmes, ’ 79, T. 
S Switter7os te 

e Ne Cushing, M.S., Tr. 

. R. Austin, ’ 793 hb. 
oe Blanchard, ’79, h.b. 
. B. Harrington, M.S., h.b. 
6 Jes Houston, ’ 79, h.b. 
F. M. Holden, ’81, h.b. 
W. P. Lombard, 28, b. 
R. Bacon, ’80, b. 

J. A. Wetherbee, ’78, b. 


Sao Sees 


Boston 


Score: Yate 1 f.g. Harvarpo 


HARVARD 

H. W. Cushing, m.s., r. 
JaSwittse7oyte 

F. G. Perry, ’79, r. 

J. E. Cowdin, 79, r. 

G. F. Morse, ’81, r. 

J. Holmes, ’79, r. 

F. Warren, ’82, r 

T. C. Thacher, "82, i 
Bos: Blanchard, ’ 79, h.b. 


H. D. Sedgwick, ’82, h.b. 
J. A. Wetherbee, ’79, b. 
F. L. Eldridge, ’82, b. 

F. A. Houston, ”79, b. 


Time: 45-minute halves. 


Time: 45-minute halves. 


Time: 45-minute 
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NoveMBER 8, 1879. New Haven 


Score: HarvARDO YALEO 
HARVARD 


YALE 
G, F. Morse, ’81, r. L. K. Hull, 783, r. 
W. H. Manning, 82, r. C. S\ Beck, 89, 1. 
H. W. Cushing, m.s., r. F. R. Vernon, ’81, r. 
F. Burke, .s., r. B. B. Lamb, ’81, r. 
F. Warren, ’ 82, r re J. S. Harding, ’80, r. 
J. S. Tebbets, ’ 80, r me F. Remington, ’80, r. 
LW. Nickerson, ’ 80, r. F. M. Eaton, 82, fr. 
DG: Thacher, ’ SN a Ie Moorehead, "Bos, r. 
R. Bacon, ’ 80, q. b., Capt. W. Camp, ’” 80, h.b., Capt. 
R. Winsor, ’80, h.b. W. A. Peters, "80, hb. 
W. R. Austin, t.s., h.b. W. I. Badger, ’ 82, h.b. 
L. Cushing, ts. eh. b. G. H. Clark, ’80, h.b. 
F. M. Holden, ’ 81, h.b. B. W. Bacon, ’81, 34 b. 
GaE: Leatherbee, ’ 82, b. W. W. K. Nixon, 81, b. 
A. B. Shattuck, 1.s., b. C. W. Lyman, 82, b. 
Substitutions: Harvarn, E. T. Cabot, ’83, h.b. Time: 45-minute halves. 
NovEMBER 20, 1880. Boston 
Score: YALE I f.g.,1t. HarvarDo 
YALE HARVARD wet, age 
P. C. Fuller, ’81, r. E. W. Atkinson, ’81, r. 153 20 
C. S. Beck, ’83, r. Ib IML, Glergle, “Gite, 82, 128 19 
B. B. Lamb, ’81, r. Bote Cabot, 83, r; 152 19 
ets Harding, EeSeyits F. A. Houston, L.s., r. 170 21 
C. B. Storrs, 82, FS E. S. Perin, ’82, r. 134 25 
F. R. Vernon, Br, mm E. Kent, ’83, r. 168 18 
W. L. Adams, ’83, r. apd Gy Thacher, "82, 1, 146 21 
W. I. Badger, ’82, q.b. W. H. Manning, °82, q.b., Capt. 150 20 
R. W. Watson, ’81, h.b., Capt. W. O. Edmands, ’ 83; h.b. 150 20 
W. Camp, M.s., h.b. C. H. W. Foster, ’81, h.b. 135 20 
B. W. Bacon, ’81, f.b. H. M. Cutts, m.s., f.b. 175 24 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: A. Boyd, ’82, r., G. P. Keith, ’83, h.b. Touchdown: 
Watson. Goal from field: Camp. Time: 45-minute halves. 


NovemMBER 12,1881. New Haven 
Score: YALEO Harvarb 4 safeties 


YALE HARVARD wget. age 
H. H. Knapp,’ 82, r. W. H. Manning, ’82, r., Capt. 150 21 
A. L. Farwell, ’84, r. Bad Cabote:83, tr. 177 19 
R. Tompkins, ’ 84, r. F. A. Houston, L.S., T. 170 22 
L. K. Hull, 83, ie L. W. Kendall, "84, 0 te 174 20 
CIB: Storrs, 7825 1. R. M. Appleton, ’ 84, r. 168 19 
C. S. Beck, ’83, r. E. S. Perin, ’82, r. 135 26 
BoB: Lamb; 0.s.5 t ADAG, Thacher, ’ 82, r. 148 22 
W. I. Badger, ’82, q.b. F. A. Mason, "84, q.b. 130 19 
W. Camp, o.s., h.b., Capt. WA; Henry, PS Ds 154 18 
E. L. Richards, 85, h.b. G. P. Keith, ’83, h.b. 153 19 
B. W. Bacon, T.s., f.b W. O. Edmands, 7835 4.D; 150 21 


Substitutions. —Harvaro: R.B. Fuller,’83,r. Time: 45-minute halves. Yale wins. 


NoveMBER 25, 1882. Hoimes FIELD 
Score: YALE 3 t.,1 g. Harvarp 2 safeties 


YALE HARVARD wet age 
My He Knapp, L.S., i G. B. Morison, ’83, r. 162 21 
W. H. Hyndman, '84, r r. L. W. Kendall, ’84, r. 176 21 
1 Tompkins, BS Anite Eee Cabot,.335 I., Capt. 177 20 
Pe ke Halls 83, Pecapts GoM. Hammond, Sout: 185 21 
F. G. Peters, SOs ts R. M. Appleton, ’84, r. 170 20 
C. S. Beck, 83) r z H. Ayers, 86, r. : 130 24 
A. L. Farwell, 84, r ie W. F. Wesselhoeft, 84, r. 167 20 
H. B. Twombly, ’ 84, q.b. F. A. Mason, "84, q.b. 130 20 
W. Terry, ’85, h.b. W. H. Coolidge, L.s., hb. 152 23 
E. L. Richards, ’85, h.b. G. P. Keith, 783, h.b. 153 20 
B. W. Bacon, T.s., f.b. W. O. Edmands, ’83, f.b. 150 22 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: G. C. Adams, ’86, r. Touchdowns: Hull, Beck, Farwell. 
Goal from Touchdown: Richards. Time: 45-minute halves. 
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FOOTBALL 


NoveMBER 29, 1883. New York 
Score: YALE 23 HARVARD 2 


YALE HARVARD wgt, age 
L. F. Robinson, ’ 85, 5 & J. Simpkins, 85,4 ; 150 21 
Wae McCrory, ’ 84, r. Re Bs Hartley, 86, r. 166 20 
R. Tompkins, ’ 84, r., Capt. C. F. Gilman,’ 85,7 f, 166 21 
W. H. Hyndman, ’ 84, 1 , R. M. Appleton, eSianien CAD ts 170 21 
F. G. Peters, "86, ©. L. Bonsal, ’84, r. . 162 21 
S. R. Bertron, ’ 385, 1%. L. W. Kendall, *8a,r. 178 22 
A. L. Farwell, 84) F- J. Codman, ’” 85,1, ; 162 21 
H. B. Twombly, 84, q.b. A. R. Crane, "84, q.b. 143 22 
Bel: Richards, ’ 85, h.b. W. A. Henry, 85, h.b. 156 20 
W. Terry, ’85, h.b. ie V. Cowling, 87, h.b. 185 18 
S. H. Denneen, ’87, f.b. H. E. Peabody, ’87, f.b. Ig 18 


Touchdowns: Hyndman, Codman, Farwell. Goals from Touchdowns: Richards, Terry. 
Goals from field: Richards, Twombly. Safety: Cowling. Time: 45-minute halves. 


NoveMBeER 22,1884. New Haven 
Score: YALE 48 HarvarDo 


YALE HARVARD wget age 
iby 1. Robinson, ” Sisaaty C. O. Hurd, 86, r. 160 23 
S. R. Bertron, 85, 7 t Andie Thayer, ’ 85,8 , 154 21 
H.R. Flanders, * S55 fe C. F. Gilman, ’ 85,5, 167 22 
F. G. Peters, 86, r. T. P. Burgess, ’ 87, F 188 19 
A. B. Coxe, * 87,1 . W. A. Brooks, "87, f. 7a 20 
R. Ronalds, ’86s, r. W. P. Homans, ’85, r. 161 21 
W.N. Goodwin, ” 88, ts J. M. T. Finney, M.s., r. 156 21 
T. L. Bayne,’ 87, q. b. J. W. Bemis, ’85, q.b. 162 21 
Bes Richards, * Scab Capt: W. W. Willard, ’87, h.b. 170 19 
W. Terry, 85, h.b. M. M. Kimball, 86, heb Capers. 21 
M. H. Marlin, ’86s, f.b. Hine. Peabody,’ 87, "fb. 152 19 


Substitutions. — Yau: R.S. Storrs,’85,r. Touchdowns: Coxe (3), Flanders, Bayne (2), 
aoe (2), Peters. Goals from Touchdowns: Richards (3), Terry (3). Time: 45-minute 
alves 
NoveMBER 20, 1886. Jarvis FIELD 
Score: YALE 29 HarvarD 4 


YALE HARVARD wet. age 
F. W. Wallace, ’ 89, r. G. C. Adams, L.S., Pr. 147 21 
¢. 0: Gill, "89, 1 A F, Remington, ’ 87, r ie 153 19 
Gake Carter, * 88, r. J. W. Wood, 88, fr 170 19 
E. L, Burke, ’ 87, F 3 aa-B, Burgess, °87, 5 fe 188 20 
W. H. Corbin, ’ 89, r. W. A. pace o7, ter capts 175 22 
G. W. Woodruff, ’89, r. A. P. Butler, 88, r. 165 20 
R.N. Corwin, ’ Fe Capt. V. M. Harding, ’89, r. 151 20 
H. Beecher, ’88, A. T. Dudley, ’87, q.b. 130 18 
Ga A. Watkinson, ° 89, h.b. C. A. Porter, *88, h.b. 158 20 
S. B. Morison, ’90, h.b. A. F. Holden, ’88, h.b. 165 20 
W. T. Bull, ’88s, fb: H. E. Peabody, ’87, f.b. 154 21 


Substitutions. — Yate: T. W. Buchanan, ’89,r. Harvarp: J.B. Fletcher, 87, q.b., J.H. 
Sears, ’89, h.b., R. W. Boyden, t.s., h.b. Touchdowns: Morrison, Beecher (2), Holden, Gill. 


ee from Touchdowns: Watkinson (4). Goal from field: Watkinson. Time: 45-minute 
alves. 


NoveMBER 24, 1887. New York 
Score: YALE 17 Harvarp 8 


YALE HARVARD wet, age 
F. W. Wallace, ’89, l.e. W. D. Bancroft, ’88, r.e. 165 QI 
CAORGill; "89, Lt. A. P. Butler, °88, rat. 165 21 
G. R. Carter, "88, lg. P. D. Trafford, ’89, r.g. 172 Mi 
W. H. Corbin, ’ 89, ¢ Cc. ens Markoe, ’ 89, Cc 185 by) 
G. W. Woodruff, ’89, r.g. J. W. Wood, ’88, jig., Act. Captoaer ya 20 
S.M: Cross, ” 88, r.t. 1 (ee Woodman, ’ 88, Lt. 165 22 
F. C. Pratt, ’88, r.e. A. J. Cumnock, ’ ‘ol, le. 155 19 
H. Beecher, 88, q.b., Capt. V.M. Harding, 89, q.b. 152 21 
Wa! Graves, on Lh. C. A. Porter, ’88, r.h. 159 21 
A. Graves, 88, r.h. R. W. Boyden, TaSelaly 154 24 
W. T. Bull, ’88s, f.b. J. H. Sears, "89, f.b. 164 22 


Substitutions. — Harvarp: J. W. Appleton, ’88, le., J. A. Saxe, 88, f.b. Yate: W.C. 
Wurtenburg, ’89, q.b., Robinson, l.e. Touchdowns: Corbin, Porter, Wurtenburg. Goals 
from Touchdowns: Bull (2), Saxe. Goal from field: Bull, Safety: Graves. Time: 45- 
minute halves. A. F, Holden, ’ 88, Captain, injured and unable to play. 


NovEMBER 17, 1888. 


PRINCETON 
. B. Riggs, "92, le. 
aa Gooks sg sikts 
.M. Irvine, GS. > Le 
. J. George, ’ 89, ¢ Cs 
H. Janeway, ’90, r.g. 


Bhiea 


FOOTBALL 


PRINCETON 


Score: Princeton 18 Harvarp 6 


H. W. Cowan, G.S., r.t., Capt. 


D. Bovaird, "89, re. 
R, M. Hodge, 86, q.b. 
Ji sSwelackes 91, lh. 
M5 1D), Mowry,’ 91, rh. 
K. L. Ames, ’90, fb. 


HARVARD 
.M. Harding, ’ 89, re. 
ae Davis, ” 89, r.t. 
. D. Trafford, (89, rg. 
oth Cranston, ’ QaN Gs 
. A. Carpenter, L.s., l.g. 
Gs Woodman, Ls. nes 
. J. Cumnock, ’91, lie. 

5 1A. Harding, : M.S., q.b. 
ry day Porter, M.s., rh, 
JoBe Lees7or, lh. 
J. H. Sears, 89, fb. Capts 


TAOS AQT tA 


162 
168 
158 
140 
162 
165 
165 


23 


Substitutions. —Harvaron: S. V. R. Crosby, ’91, r.e. Princeton: R. E. Speer, ’89, lt. 


Cook, Black, Cowan, Bovaird, Davis. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1889. SPRINGFIELD 


Score: YALE6 HaArvarD oO 


Touchdowns: 
Sears. Time: 45-minute halves. 
YALE wet. 
A. A. Stagg, T.s., lee. 147 
GrORGillviris., We, Capt: 170 
W. W. Heffelfinger, gts, lig. 190 
B. Hanson, ’ 9; C. 183 
A. B. Newell, "90, rg. 180 
W. C. Rhodes, ’91, r.t. 167 
J. A. Hartwell, m.s., r.e. 167 
W. C. Wurtenberg, c.s., q.b. 130 
L. McClung, ’92, |.h. 167 
S. B. Morison, ’91, r.h. 173 
H. McBride, ’90, f.b. 155 


HARVARD 
. P. Hutchinson, ’90, r.e. 
7 On stickney, 1.S.. t,t, 
5 by, Trafford, L.s., r.g. 
5 lbs iiligoya, % 90, ¢. 
. S. Cranston, ’92, Lg. 
= 1B), Wharwarny, 933 Ve: 
Pale Cumnock, ’ gt, Le., Capt. 
5. Dean, ’91, q. be 
J. “A. Saxe, eSespts Ne 
mb wiZeeon, Lh, 
B. W. Trafford, 7935 fs, 


ooh he 


Goals from Touchdowns: 


Hodge, 


wget. 


162 
175 
178 
190 
185 
160 
160 
145 
155 
170 
160 
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Substitutions. — YALE: H. T. Ferris, ’91, c., L. Hayworth, ’90, r.g. Harvarp: J. A. Blanchard, ’ 91, Tt, 


F. W. Hallowell, ’93, r.e. 
halves. 


NovEMBER 22, 1890. 
HarvarD 12 YALE 6 


HARVARD 

. Cumnock, t91, Le: Capt: 
. Upton,’ (93 es 

. Finlay,’ 91, \Lfse. 

. Cranston, ’92, c. 

a1) Trafford, PSs to 

. Newell, ’94, r.t. 

. Hallowell, ’ 93, T.e. 


YAH 


DESO MS > 


Score: 


wet. 
158 
153 
192 
189 
172 
162 
148 
146 
156 
172 
162 


19 


SPRINGFIELD 


YALE 

. L. Crosby, ’ 92, Te. 

. C. Rhodes, ’ "91, Fate, Capt. 
LN. Morison, ” 92, fg. 

. M. Lewis, ’91, c. 

. WwW. Heffelfinger, gts, lg. 
. Wallis, ’93, lt. 
. Hartwell; M.S., le. 
Barbour,’ 928, q. b. 

. Williams, oI, r.h. 
[cClung, ’ 92; Lh. 
S. B. Morison, ’91, f.b. 


une ae 


WecmP i, 


Touchdown: McClung. Goal from Touchdown: McClung. Time: 


45- minute 
wet. age 
168 20 
167 22) 
185 20 
196 21 
169 18 
167 21 
145 20 
170 20 
167 29 
173 22 


pare —_ re: J. P. Lee, ’91, r.h., J. H. fiver, L.S., lt. YALE: L. T. Bliss, ’93s,r.h. Touch- 


downs: Lee, Dean, McClung. Goals from Touchdowns: 


NovEMBER 21, 18QI. 


halves. 
YALE 
F, A. Hinkey, "95, Le. 
W. C. Winter, ’93s, l.t. 
W. W. Heffelfinger, Ge. lige 
G. F. Sanford, ’95, c. 
S. N. Morison, ’92, r.g. 
A. H. Wallis, ’93, r.t. 
J. A. Hartwell, M.S., T.€. 
eek Barbour, ’ 92s, q.b. 
ee McClung, ’ 92, |.h., Capt. 
L. T. Bliss, ’93s, r.h. 
V. C. McCormick, ’938, f.b. 


Touchdowns: Morison, Bliss. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Score: YALE 10 Harvard o 


wet. 
146 
174 
200 
183 
170 
170 
148 
165 
150 
149 


age 
20 
20 
23 


19 


HARVARD 
FE. W. Hallowell, "93, Toe. 
M. Newell, ’ 945,T-t. 
W. C. Mackie, ’ 94, T.2. 
F. R. Bangs, L.s., c. 
S. Dexter, L.s., l.g. 
B. G. Waters, ’94, lt. 
R. W. Emmons, ’95, l.e. 
W. B. Gage, 94, q.b. 
Eepezakes 59> F h. 
J. Corbett, ’94, I.h. 


B. W. Trafford, ’93, f.b., Capt. 


_W. Trafford (2), McClung. Time: 


45-minute 
wet, age 
155 21 
167 21 
196 21 
179 22 
201 24 
176 20 
176 19 
154 19 
179 21 
157 29 
170 20 


Goal from Touchdown: McCormick. Time: 45-minute halves, 
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YALE 
. Hinkey, ’95, l.e. 
. Winter, ’93s, I.t. 
. McCrea, ’ 958, lg. 
- Stillman, ” 95s, Cc. 
. Hickok, ’ 95S, I.g. 
. Wallis, ’ 93; Tat. 
. Greenway, ° 958; Te. 


. Bliss, ’ 938; lh. 
aD: Bliss, ’93, rh, 
F. S. Butterworth, ’95, f.b. 


On Sane 
Caen eee 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: F. Mason, t.s., l.e., J. J. Shea, ’96, Lt. 


NovEMBER 1g, 1892. 


FOOTBALL 


SPRINGFIELD 


Score: Yale6 Harvarpo 


wet. 


156 
171 
186 
204 
192 
170 
160 


- McCormick, ” 938, q.b., Capt. 152 


155 
155 
154 


age 
21 
21 
18 


HARVARD 

F, W. Hallowell, ’ 935 fe. 
M. Newell, ’ 94),r-t. 

W. C. Mackie, ’94, r.g. 
W. H. Lewis, L.s., c. 


Om Ro: 


5 1D 

as tune ee le. 
. W. 

. J. 


Lake, ’ 93, fr. rh. 
G A. Gray, *945)-hs 
C. Brewer, 96, f.b. 


from Touchdown: Butterworth. Time: 45-minute halves. 


YALE 

. Hinkey, ’95, | 
. Murphy, ” G7 lets 
. McCrea, ’ 958, lg lig. 

. Stillman, 5958s C- 

. Hickok, "958, V.8. 

. Beard, ’9 5, ret 
. Greenway, * 95S, f.e. 

. Adee, ’95, q-b. 
. Thorne, 96; lh 
. Armstrong, ° 95, ft. h. 

F. S. Butterworth, ’95, f.b. 


etn al 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: J. W. Dunlop, ’97, r.h. Touchdown: 


.e., Capt. 


NovEMBER 25, 1893. SPRINGFIELD 
Score: YALE 6 Harvard o 


wet. 


156 
170 
192 
200 
192 
194 
165 
154 
165 
162 
156 


down: Hickok. Time: 45-minute halves. 


YALE 
. Hinkey,” 95, l.e., Capt. 
. Beard, "95; Fe 
. McCrea, * 958, ee 
. Stillman, ” 5958) Cs 
. Hickok, "958; r.g. 
. Murphy, ’ 97, Tt. 
inkey, ’97, r.e. 
. Adee, ’95, q.b. 
. Thorne, "96, lh. 
. Jerrems, "96s, r.h. 
5! “Butterworth, ’ 95, f.b. 


PAQHM MA stu pri 
Sees 2 


b 
¥ 


co 


age 
22) 
pa § 
I9 
20 
19 
19 
21 
19 
20 
20 
oles, 


HARVARD 
1R6 JBL, Stevenson, ’ 97; f.e. 
M. Newell, ’ 94, Ft. 
W. C. Mackie, ’94, r.g. 
W. H. Lewis, L.s., c. 
R. Acton, m.s., l.g. 
T. J. Manahan, "96, es 
R. W. Emmons, * 95, le. 
A. M. Beale, ’97, q.b. 
E.N. Wrightington, ’ a r.h. 


B.G: Waters, ’94, l.h., Capt. 


C. Brewer, ’96, f.b. 
Butterworth. 


NoveEMBER 24, 1894. SPRINGFIELD 
Score: YALE 12 HarvarD 4 


wet. 


157 
195 
200 
200 
194 
170 
140 
154 
165 
158 
158 


age 
23 
20 
20 
21 
20 
22 
20 
20 
21 
20 
23 


HARVARD wgt. 
A. H. Brewer, 96, r.e. 162 
BaG: Waters, L.s., r.t. 186 
je BONG Shaw, 98, rg. 195 
EH. G. Shaw, 97, c- 194 
WG: Mackie, M.s. pale 207 
TRG Wel, Hallowell, 96, l.t. 172 
N. W. Cabot, 98; le. 164 
R. D. Wrenn, 955 q-b.; Act. Capt. 148 
E. N. Wrightington, °97, rh. 163 
C. Brewer, ’96, |.h. 150 
J. C. Fairchild, ’96, f.b. 162 


Trafford, ’ 93, q.b., Capt. 


Touchdown: 


wet. 


153 
168 
200 
177 
180 
155 
172 
175 
177 
151 
150 
C. D. Bliss. 


150 


Goal from Touch- 


aI 


Substitutions. — YALE: L. M. Bass, 97, l.e., C. Chadwick, ’ Hao R. Armstrong, ’95,1-h., H. W. Letton, 


97; f.b. Harvarp: S. W. Wheeler, ’98, |.t., P. W. Whittemore, 95, |.h 
man, 795, r.h. Touchdowns: Stillman, Hayes, Thorne. 


minute halves. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

B. W. Dickson, ’98, r.e. 
W. Farrar, D.s., r.t. 

C. M. Wharton, pD.s., r.g. 
Be Bullpssetcs 

W. G. Woodruff, m.s., l.g. 
O. F. Wagonhurst, ’96, I.t. 
S. Boyle, ’99, l.e. 

N. Williams, ’96, q.b., Capt. 
J. H. Minds, ’98, r.h. 

C. S. Gelbert, ’97, 1.h. 

G. H. Brooke, 96, f.b. 


Substitutions. — Harvarp: A. E. Doucette, L.s., c., R. W. P. Brown, ’98, f.b. Touchdowns: 


NOVEMBER 23, 1895. 


Goals from Touchdowns: 
R. W. Emmons, ’95, Captain, injured and unable to play. 


Sotpiers FIELD 


Score: PENNSYLVANIA 17 Harvarp 14 


wet. 
155 
170 
195 
176 
190 
175 
158 
150 
180 
175 
174 


HARVARD 

N. W. Cabot, 98, le. 

G. T. Rice, 96, IEG 

E. G. Holt, "98, Wem 

BG: Shaw, ° 97) C- 

J. . BAN. Shaw, 98, rg. 

A. H. Gould, ’96, r.t. 

G. Newell, ’98, r.e. 

A. M. Beale, ’97, q.b, 
E.N. Wrightington, 7975 lehe 


C. Brewer, ’96, r.h., Act. Capt. 


J. W. Dunlop, ’97, f.b. 


., J. J. Hayes, ’96, r.h., M. G. Gonter- 
Hickok (2). 


Time: 35- 
wet age 
164 18 
190 22 
196 21 
210 20 
195 19 
175 22 
150 20 
160 21 
163 20 
150 22 
162 22 

Brooke, 


Boyle, Newell, Wrightington, Cabot. Goals from Touchdowns: Brooke (2), Brown. Goal from field: Brooke. 


Time: 35-minute halves. 


A. H. Brewer, ’96, Captain, unable to play. 
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NoveEMBER 21, 1896. PHILADELPHIA 
Score: PENNSYLVANIA 8 Harvarpb 6 


PENNSYLVANIA wet age HARVARD wget, age 
Ss Bove, 99, lie. 158 20 J. B. Moulton, ’ 98, r.e. 172 20 
J. H. Uffenheimer, m.s., lt. 190 —- 124, 1D), Haughton, ’ 99, r.t. 186 20 
W. G. Woodruff, M.S., Lg. 197 26 Jao HN: Shaw, 98, rg. 202 20 
P. Overfield, ’00, c. 185 -- F. G. Shaw,’ 975 Cc 210 21 
Cc. M. Wharton, c.s., rg. 202 23 G. W. Bouvé, 98, lg. 203 21 
W. Farrar, c.s., rt. 186 25 S. W. Wheeler, ’ 98, Lt. 206 19 
Be We Dickson, 98, re. 170 20 N. W. Cabot, 98, le. 172 19 
J. R. Weeks, ’ 00, q obs 160 —_ A. M. Beale, ’97, q.b. 159 22 
C. S. Gelbert, "97, Ih, 180 23 J. W. Dunlop, 97, teh. 170 22 
W. N. Morice, ’99, r-h. 170 _— 1 INE Wrightington, 97, \.h., Capt. 168 21 
J. H. Minds, ’98, f.b. 180 21 R. W. P. Brown, 98, f.b. 166 20 


Substitutions. — Harvarp: A. E. Doucette, x.s., c., C. O. Swain, ’oo, |.t., R. Livermore, ’oo, r.h., B. H. 
Dibblee, ’99, f.b. Touchdowns: Bouvé, Woodruff. Goals from Touchdowns: Brown, Woodruff. Safety: 
Livermore. Time: 35-minute halves. 


NovEMBER 13, 1897. So.piers FIELD 
Score: HaRvVARDO YALEO 


HARVARD P wet. age YALE wet. age 
N. W. Cabot, 98, le., Capt. 168 20 GyAvHall erste: 158 20 
C. O. Swain, ’ 00, ‘Let. 173 20 Bas Chamberlin, Gesentate 180 20 
G. W. Bouvé, ’98, l.g. 199 22 F. G. Brown, ’o1, rg. 186 18 
A. E. Doucette, L.s., c. 213 25 Gale Cadwalader, ’ OIsics 224 21 
G. B. Haskell, ’98, r.g. 201 23 C. Chadwick, u.s., l.g. 196 22 
M. Donald, ’99, r.t. 180 20 J.C. Rodgers, 98, |.t., Capt. 180 22 
J. B. Moulton, ’98, r.e. 168 2I G. J. Hazen, ’98, l.e 159 25 
W. L. Garrison, L.s., q.b. 140 22 C. A. H. de Saulles, ’ 998, q.b. 150 21 
B. H. Dibblee, ’g9, |.h. 53 21 H. F. Benjamin, 98s, r.h. 159 20 
L. Warren, ’00, r.h. 174 19 A. F. Corwin, ’ 998, 1h. 155 20 
P. D. Haughton, ’99, f.b. 177 21 M. L. McBride, ’oo, f.b. 179 19 

Substitutions. — Harvarp: S. W. Wheeler, ’98, l.t., J. E. N. Shaw, ’98, r.g., S. F. Mills, ’99, r.t., G. S. 


Parker, ’00, r.h. Time: 35-minute halves. 


NoveMBER Ig, 1898. New Haven 
Score: HarvARDI7 YALEO 


HARVARD wget. age YALE wet, age 
Bab: Cochrane, 99, Le. 152 21 E. M. Eddy, ’99s, r.e. 150 21 
M. Donald, ’99, I.t. 185 21 BaG. Chamberlin, G-S.ytstes Capt: 182 21 
W. A. Boal, "00, Lg. IgI 19 E. E. Marshall, ’99s, r. ‘s. 185 2I 
P. M. Jaffray, ’99, ¢ c. 225 21 GaB: Cutten, | Geis 201 24 
W. A. M. Burden, ’ 00, r.g. 197 21 F. G. Brown, ’o1, Wes 193 19 
PD: Haughton, ° 99, ft. 180 22 G. S. Stillman, ’or, lt. 180 19 
die Vite Hallowell, *OI, f.e. 156 19 G. W. Hubbell, *00, le. 157 20 
C. D. Daly, ’o1, q.b. 142 18 Me Us Ely, 1.s:, q.b; 135 23 
B. H. Dibblee, ° 99, |.h., Capt. 156 22 C. T. Dudley, ’oos, r.h. 155 20 
L. Warren,’ 00, Fr. r.h. 171 20 A. H. Durston, ’99s, |.h. 190 20 
W. T. Reid, ’or, f.b. 173 19 Re dlowssbend, ’oos, f.b. 150 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: J. W. Farley, ’ 99>} le., W. D. Eaton, ’o2, l.t., F. L. Burnett, ’02, c. Yae: 
L. M. Thomas, ’o1, r.e., M. L. McBride, ’o0, f.b., R. J. Schwepp, ’00, r.e. Touchdowns: Reid (2), Dibblee. 
Goals from Touchdowns: Haughton (2). Time: 35-minute halves. 


NoveMBER 18, 1899. Soxpiers FIELD 
Score: HarvARDO YALE O 


HARVARD wgt. age YALE wgt, age 
D. C. Campbell, ’02, lee. 70m 26 P. J. Gibson, ’o1, r.e. Ove | 
M. Donald, t.s., Lt. 190 22 G. S. Stillman, ’o1, r.t. 180 20 
A.R. Sargent, 00, Lg. 195 23 HmaOlcottnor.e. 195 20 
F. L. Burnett, ’o2, c. 230 Dh P. K, W. Hale, ’008, C. 183 22 
W. A. M. Burden, ’ 00, r.g., Capt. 197 22 F. G. Brown, ’ot, l.g. 196 20 
J. Lawrence, ’o1, r.t. 175 21 D. R. Francis, ’ 00, I Gs 184 20 
J. W. Hallowell, ’ot, r.e. ~ 163 20 G. W. Hubbell, oo, Le. 150 21 
C. D. Daly, ’o1, q.b. 152 19 W. M. Fincke, ’ols, q.b. 162 21 
G. A. Sawin, ’o1, |.h. 160 21 H. Richards, ’0o, r.h. 165 22 
ipa el Kendall, 1025 rh. 179 18 A. H. Sharpe, M.s., |.h. 180 22 
S. G. Ellis, ’or, f.b. 192 21 M. L. McBride, ’oo, f.b., Capt. 190 21 


Substitutions. — Harvarop: A. W, Ristine, ’02, l.e., W. D. Eaton, ag ae G. S. Parker, ’oo, I.h., W. T. 
Reid, ’o1, f.b. Yare: E. N. Snitjer, ’oos, r.e., G. B. Chadwick, 108,))h., «Be Keane, M.s., rh. Time: 35- 
minute halves. 
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NoveMBER 24,1900. New Haven 
Score: YALE 28 Harvarpo 


YALE wgt age HARVARD wgt. age 
C. Gould, ’o2, l.e. ie. 5 ix J. W. Hallowell, ’o1, r.e. 158 21 
J. R. Bloomer, ’o4, l.t. 190 21 J. Lawrence, "ol, Tt ; 171 22 
F. G. Brown, ’ot, l.g., Capt. 202 21 GaA: Barnard, 02, rg. 188 20 
H. P. Olcott, ’or, ¢. 197 21 C, S. Sargent, ’02, ¢. 201 20 
R. Sheldon, ’o2s, r.g. 216 25 W. G. Lee, ol, lg. 195 27 
G, S. Stillman; ‘or, r.t. 188 21 W. D. Eaton, 02, Ie: 202 21 
SULS Coys :0ls te. 174 21 D. C. Campbell, ‘02, le. 170 27 
W. M. Fincke, ’ots, q.b. 151 22 C. D. Daly, ol, q.b., Capt. ISI 20 
A. H. Sharpe, .s., |.h. 180 23 BE Kendall, 02, r.h. 180 19 
G. B. Chadwick, ’03, r-h. 160 20 G, A. Sawin, ’o1, 1h. 156 22 
P, K. W. Hale, c.s., f.b. 188 22 S. G. Ellis, ’o1, f.b. : 187 22 


Substitutions. —Yaue: H. C. Holt, ’03, c. Harvarp: E. Bowditch, ’o3, le., J. D. Clark, ’03, le., of Rn Sf 
Graydon, 03, l.t., F. L. Burnett, ’02, l.g., H. K. Roberts, ’o4, r.g., A. W. Ristine, ’02, r.e., R. Fincke, ’o1, q.b., 
W. S. Gierasch, ’02, I.h., A. Stillman, ’o3, f.b., A. L. Devens, ’02, r.h. Touchdowns: Bloomer, W. M. Fincke, 
Chadwick, Coy. Goals from Touchdowns: Hale (3). Goal from field: Sharpe. Time: 35-minute halves. 


NovEMBER 23,1901. SOLDIERS FIELD 
Score: HARVARD 22 YALEO 


HARVARD wet. age YALE wgt, age 
D. C. Campbell, ’o2, l.e., Capt. 171 28 J. R. Swan, ’02, r.e. 171 22 
C. Blagden, ’02, I.t. 196 20 J. J. Hogan, ’os, r.t. 190 22 
W. G. Lee, m.s., lg. 214 28 CalnHamlin' 03) rg. 195 20 
E. H. Green, ’02, c. 200 22 Hs Ca Holeogucs 206 20 
C. A. Barnard, ’02, r.g. 201 21 Hi. PB. Olcott; c:s:, Lg: 182 22 
Onie Cutts us., tts 196 28 G. A. Goss, ’03, |.t. 197 20 
E. Bowditch, ’o3, r.e. 168 20 C. Gould, ’02, l.e., Capt. 166 20 
C. B. Marshall, ’o4, q.b. GD 19 J. L. de Saulles, t.s., q.b. 154 22 
R. P. Kernan, ’03, |.h. 166 20 G. B. Chadwick, ’03, r.h. 155 21 
A. W. Ristine, ’02, r.h. 164 23 Ja Bo tarts o3nlh. 145 22 
T. H. Graydon, ’o03, f.b. 175 20 C. A. Weymouth, L.s., f.b. 185 22 


Substitutions. —Yau.e: C. D. Rafferty, ’o4s, le., T. R. Johnson, ’o4, r.g., H. G. Metcalf, ’o4, q.b., J. E. 
Owsley, ’05, r.h., S. O. Vanderpoel, ’03, f.b. Touchdowns: Blagden, Ristine, Graydon. Goals from Touch- 
downs: Cutts (2). Goal from field: Marshall. Time: 35-minute halves. 


NovEMBER 24,1902. New Haven 
Score: YALE 23 Harvarpo 
‘ YALE wet. age HARVARD wet age 


C. D. Rafferty, ’o4s, Le. 160 22 E. Bowditch, ’03, r.e. 173 21 
R. P. Kinney, ’oss, Lt. 198 21 D. W. Knowlton, 03, r.t. 196 21 
E. T. Glass, ’o4s, l.g. 210 25 A. Marshall, u.s., r.g. 211 23 
His Cariolto3sc: 210 21 W. S. Sugden, 03, c. 205 22 
G. A. Goss, 703, r.g. 204 21 C. A. Barnard, L.s., l.g. 201 22 
J. J. Hogan, ’o5, r.t. 190 23 Ga Acsheas o4s lit: 200 22 
T. L. Shevlin, ’06, r.e. ; 180 19 P. O. Mills, ’o5, le. 187 20 
E. H. Rockwell, ’06, q.b. 148 21 C. B. Marshall, ’o4, q.b. 163 20 
G. B. Chadwick, ’03, |.h., Capt. 155 22 E. T. Putnam, ’03, r.h. 165 23 
H. G. Metcalf, ’o4, rh. 159 20 R. P. Kernan, 03, I.h., Capt. 172 21 
M. H. Bowman, ’o5s, f.b. 165 22 T. H. Graydon, ’03, f.b. 183 21 


Substitutions. —Yaue: C. J. Hamlin, ’03, r.g., S. O. Vanderpoel, ’03, f.b., M. Farmer, ’o4s, f.b., F. W. 
Wilhelmi, ’03, le. Harvarp: W. J. Clothier, ’o4, r.e., D. J. Hurley, ’o5, r.h., W. S. Whitwell, ’03, lg., A. 
Stillman, ’03, lh. Touchdowns: Hogan (2), Metcalf, Kinney. Goals from Touchdowns: Bowman (2), Met- 
calf. Time: 35-minute halves. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1903. STADIUM 
Score: YALEI16 Harvarpdo 


YALE . wget age HARVARD wget age 
(yD), Rafferty, o4s, Le., Capt. 162 23 E. Bowditch, L.s., r.e. 176 22 
R. P. Kinney, ’oss, |.t. 205 22 D. W. Knowlton, «.s., r.t. 197 22 
H. S. Bachelder, ’os, l.g. 220 19 A. Marshall, u.s., r.g. 210 24 
Jas Roraback, L825): 235 21 J. Parkinson, ’06, c. 208 20 
J. E. Miller, 04) T.8. 185 21 H. Le Moyne, ’o7, l.g. 195 19 
J. J. Hogan, ’os, r.t. 200 24 R. A. Derby, ’o5, 1.t. 182 20 
T. L. Shevlin, 06; Tes 180 20 W. J. Clothier, ’o4, le. 174 22 
12) lel. Rockwell, ’o6, q.b. 146 22 C. B. Marshall, ’o4, q.b., Capt. 162 21 
W. L. Mitchell, 04, lh. 160 21 D. J. Hurley, ’os, r.h. 169 21 
EG: Metcalf, 04, r.h. 160 21 J. D. Nichols, ’06, I.h. 176 19 
M. Farmer, ’o4s, f.b. 164 20 H. Schoellkopf, u.s., f.b. 183 23 


: Substitutions. — YAuE: L. F, Bissell, 04, I.t., S. B. Morton, c.s., l.t., W. B. Soper, ’04, q.b., J. E. Owsley, 
05, f.b. Harvarn: B. H. Squires, ’06 I.t., A. Goodhue, ’o4, l.h., P. O. Mills, ’o5, f.b., J. M. Montgomery, ’06, 
le. Touchdowns: Kinney, Hogan (2). Goal from Touchdown: Mitchell. Time: 35-minute halves. 
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NovEMBER Ig, 1904. New Haven 
Score: YALEI2 Harvardo 


YALE _ wgt. age HARVARD wet. age 
T. L. Shevlin, 06, l.e. 190 21 J. M. Montgomery, ’o6, r.e. re a 
J.R. Bloomer, Ossets 195 24 R. A. Derby, ’os, r.t. 182 21 
R. P. Kinney, ’oss, l.g. 208 23 B. H. Squires, ’06, r.g. 202 23 
Mek, Roraback, TE-SesiCy 236 22 B. Parker, ’o8, c. 227 19 
RC: Tripp, °06s, rg. 205 21 F. H. White, 06, l.g. 215 20 
ys Jis Hogan, 0S, r.t., Capt. 200 25 K. F. Brill, ’o8, 1.t. 215 24 
CaleNeal os; re, 167 20 C. W. Randall, ’os, le. 176 23 
i. Hi. Rockwell, 06, q.b. 150 23 D. P. Starr, ’08, q.b. 148 20 
L. Hoyt, ’06, Lh, 178 20 D. J. Hurley, ’os, r.h., Capt. 165 22 
SOF. B: Morse, Opntene 170 20 R. E. Sperry, ’06, 1.h. 176 20 
A. R. Flinn, ’06, f.b. 175 2I P.O. Mills; os, f.b. 195 22 


Substitutions. — Yate: C.S. Flanders, G.S., r.g. Harvarp: W. C. Matthews, ’os, l.e., F. Pruyn, ’06, le. 
J. Parkinson, ’o6, c., S. H. Noyes, 05, q.b., J. D. Nichols, ’06, I.h. Touchdowns: Morse, Flinn. Goals from 
Touchdown: Hoyt (2). Time: 35-minute halves. 


NOVEMBER 25,1905. STADIUM 
Score: YALE 6 Harvardo 


YALE wgt age HARVARD wget age 
J. M. Cates, L.S., le. 163 23 D. W. Knowlton, ts., r.e., Act. Capt. a 
R. W. Forbes, ’07, l.t. 190 22 B. H. Squires, ’06, r.t. 202 24 
A. G. Erwin, ’o7, l.g. 203 23 H. E. Kersburg, ’07, r.g. 200 21 
CXS: Flanders, An 203 23 B. Parker, ’08, c. 230 20 
R. C. Tripp, ’o6s, r.g. 200 22 F. H. Burr, ’og, l.g. 190 19 
L. H. Biglow, ’o8, r.t. 190 20 K. F. Brill, ’08, Lt. 215 25 
T. L. Shevlin, 06, r.e., Capt. 190 22 Es earyanieSe5 le; 172 22 
T. A. D. Jones, ’o8s, q.b. 167 18 D. P. Starr, ’08, q.b. 158 21 
H. L. Roome, ’07, |.h. 182 21 J. W. Wendell, ’08, r.h. 174 19 
S. F. B. Morse, ’07, r.h. 175 21 H. Foster, ’o7, |.h. 170 20 
eye Quills pss. fb: 175 WZ aCatroos fb. 185 22 


25 
Substitutions. —Yaue: H. H. Jones, ’o8s, l.e., C. W. Hockenberger, ’07s, l.g., P. C. Smith, ’06, c., G. 
Hutchinson, ’06, q.b., W. F. Knox, ’o7, l.h., L. Hoyt, ’06, r.h., J. N. Levine, ’07, f.b., A. R. Flinn, ’06, f.b. 
Harvarp: J. M. Montgomery, ’o6, |.t., H. B. Barney, ’08, c., M. L. Newhall, ’08, q.b., J. Ds Nichols, ’06, Lh. 
Touchdown: Forbes. Goal from Touchdown: Hoyt. Time: 35-minute halves. D. J. Hurley, m.s., Captain, 
injured and unable to play. 


NovEMBER 24,1906. New Haven 
Score: YALE6 Harvarpdo 


YALE wget age HarvarpD wet. age 
R. W. Forbes, ’07, lie. 190 2g D. P. Starr, ’08, r.e. 158 22 
H. R. Paige, ’o8s, |.t. 190 21 W. Peirce, ’o8, r.t. 199 20 
A. E. Brides, m.s., l.g. 187 20 H. E. Kersburg, ’07, r.g. 200 22 
C. W. Hockenberger, ’07s, c. 220 21 B. Parker, ’08, c. 230 21 
A. G. Erwin, ’07, r.g. 204 24 F. H. Burr, ’og, l.g. 192 20 
L. H. Biglow, ’08, r.t. 188 21 C. G. Osborne, ’07, |.t. 190 22 
H. H. Jones, ’o8s, re. 165 21 J. F. McDonald, ’08, l.e. 172 21 
T. A. D. Jones, ’o8s, q.b. 170 19 M. L. Newhall, ’08, q.b. 148 20 
P. L. Veeder, ’07s, 1|.h. 160 22 GES Lincoln, 08> n.h. 165 21 
W. F. Knox, ’07, r-h. 155 21 H. Foster, ’07, ].h., Capt. 172 21 
S. F. B. Morse, ’o07, f.b., Capt. 170 22 J. W. Wendell, 08, f.b. 174 20 


Substitutions. —Yaue: C. B. Stuart, ’07, l.e., C. F. Alcott, ’o8s, r.e., T. M. Dines, ’08, q.b., H. L. Roome, 
’o7, r.h., W. P. Bomar, ’o8s, r.h., H. Linn, ’07, r.h., F. E. Wernecken, ’o7s, f.b. Harvarp: V. P. Kennard,’o9, 
le., S. Fraser, ’07, c., G. M. Orr, ’08, r.e. Touchdown: Roome. Goal from Touchdown: Veeder. Time: 30- 
minute halves. 


NovEMBER 23,1907. STADIUM 
Score: YALE 12 Harvard o 


YALE wet age HARVARD wet age 
H. H. Jones, ’o8s, le. 163 22 J. F. McDonald, ’08, r.e. 173 22 
H. R. Paige, ’o8s, It. 200 22 Fin Rishse tO, tate 190 19 
C. T. Cooney, ’10, l.g. 265 20 W. Peirce, ’o8, r.g. 203 22 
H. M. S. Dunbar, ’o8s, c. 188 22 P. Grant, ’08, c. 171 21 
W. A. Goebel, ’10, r.g. 206 20 B. Parker, ’08, l.g., Capt. 231 22 
L. H. Biglow, ’o8, r.t., Capt. 196 22 HH. Burrs oo; lit: 187 21 
C. F. Alcott, ’08s, r.e. 175 21 D. P. Starr, ’08, le. 158 23 
T. A. D. Jones, 08s, q.b. ~ 175 20 M. L. Newhall, ’08, q.b. 140 21 
A. E. Brides, m.s., |.h. 194 21 J. H. Rand, ’08, r.h. 156 23 
W. P. Bomar, ’o8s, r.h. 170 21 J. W. Wendell, ’08, |.h. 177 21 
PepeleCoyeevost.D, 195 19 C. Apollonio, ’08, f.b. 177 24 


Substitutions. —Ya.e: R. B. Burch, ’og, l.e., G. Foster, ’07, |.t., T. M. Dines, ’08, q.b., R. Beebe, ’08, I.h., 
S. H. Philbin, ’10, r.h., H. M. Wheaton, ’o9, r.h., E. A. Wylie, ’08, f.b., G. R, B. Berger, ’08, r.h. Harvarp: 
G. G. Browne, ’10, l.e., S. Hoar, ’og, l.g., P. C. Lockwood, ’08, r.h., H. Inches, ’08, r.e. Touchdowns: Coy (2). 
Goals from Touchdowns: Biglow (2). Time: 30-minute halves. 
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NoveMBER 21,1908. New Haven 
Score: HarvarD 4 YALE O 


HARVARD wgt. age YALE : wgt. age 
G. G. Browne, ’I0, le. 169 19 R. B. Burch, ’o9, r.e., Capt. 168 22 
R. G. McKay, ’11, Lt. 205 21 A. E. Brides, M.s., r.t. 203 22 
C. E. Dunlap, ’11, lig. 212 19 W. A. Goebel, "Io, r.g. 206 21 
C. J. Nourse, ’o9, c. 197 20 A. A. Biddle, ’o9, c. 195% 22 
S. Hoar, ’og, r.g. 194 21 H. F. Andrus, "tos, Leg. 212 21 
H. Fish, ’1o, r.t., Act. Capt. 198 20 H. H. Hobbs, *10s, Re 212 21 
C. F. Crowley, 11, r.e. 161 20 W. S. Logan, "Io, le. 165 20 
J. W. Cutler, ’09, q.b. 164 21 A. L. Corey, II, q.b. 177 19 
H. F. Corbett, ’11, Lh. 168 19 S. H. Philbin, To, rao 172 20 
R. V. White, ’09, r.h. 180 22 H. M. Wheaton, 09s, |.h. 176 22 
E. F. Ver Wiebe, ’o9, f.b. 178 22 Ee He Coy. 16, fb: 195 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: P. Withington, ’og, l.g., G. S. West, ’I0, l.g., H. B. Sprague, ’11, Lh., Hac 
Leslie, ’11, l.h., V. P. Kennard, ’og, f.b., P. D. Smith, "11, f.b. Yaue: T. Lilley, ’10, |.t., C. T. Cooney, ’to, c., 
A. Haines, ’10, r.e., J. F. Johnson, “10, q.b., F. J. Daly, 711, 1.h. Goal from field: Kennard. Time: 30-minute 
halves. F.H. Burr, ’o9, Captain, injured and unable to play. 


NovEMBER 20, 1909. STADIUM 
Score: YatE 8 Harvarpo 


YALE wet age HARVARD wget. age 
J. R. Kilpatrick, ’11, l.e. 190 21 L. D. Smith, ’12, r.e. 169 19 
H. H. Hobbs, ’1os, |.t. 208 22 H. Fish, ’10, r.t., Capt. 200 21 
H. F. Andrus, "tos, l.g. 208 22 R. T. Fisher, "12, rg. 193 phi 
C. T. Cooney, ’I0, c. 232 22 P. Withington, ’I0, c. 190 21 
W. A. Goebel, ’I10, r.g. 210 22 L. Withington, 11, l.g. 188 20 
T. Lilley, ’10, r.t. 188 20 R. G. McKay, ’11, Lt. 208 22 
E. Savage, *IIs, re. 184 19 G. G. Browne, ’I10, lee. 174 20 
A. Howe, 712, q.b. 155 19 D. V. O’Flaherty, 11, q.b. 176 21 
Hee Dalvaraelehe 172) 23 H. C. Leslie, “11, rh. 175 21 
S. H. Philbin, ’1o, r.h. 177 OT EE Corbett. aay. 174) 26 
E. A. Coy, “ro, f.b., Capt: 195 21 W. M. Minot, 711, f.b. 198 20 


Substitutions. — Ya.E: C.H. Paul, ’12, r.t., J. B. Spencer, 10, r.t., J. W. Field, ’11, r.e., H. F. Holt, ’10, 
r.e., H. Vaughn, 11, r.e., F. J. Murphy, ’1o, |.h. Harvarp: F. deH. Houston, ’1o, r.e., H. A. Rogers, ’11, le., 
R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, q.b., T. Frothingham, ’12, l.h., P. D. Smith, ’11, r.h. Goals from field: Coy (2). 
Safety: Minot. Time: 30-minute halves. 


NoveMBER 19,1910. New Haven 
Score: HarRvARDO YALE O 


HARVARD wet. age YALE wet, age 
RG Ba ewissense le: 175 22 S. H. Brooks, ’11s, r.e. 165 20 
R. G. McKay, 11, 1.t. 211 23 CaHs Raulwro ent 195 20 
W. M. Minot, 711, lig. 204 21 E. W. McDevitt, 12, r.g. 182 22 
JG. Bs Rerkins, “115 ¢} 177 22 E. B. Morris, ’12, c. 175 20 
R. T. Fisher, ’12, r.g. 195 22 M. E. Fuller, 11s, lg. 200 21 
L. Withington, ’11, r.t., Capt. 188 21 J. W. Scully, ’1s, 1.t. 180 20 
L. D. Smith, ’12, r.e., 172 20 J. R. Kilpatrick, ’11, le. 190 22 
R. B. Wigglesworth, 712, q.b. 156 19 A. Howe, ’12, q.b. 150 20 
H. F. Corbett, ’11, |.h. 170 21 J. W. Field, 11, r.h. 170 23 
S. M. Felton, ’13, rh. 180 21 By jin Daly nttel hi Capt. 172 24 
H. C. Leslie, *11, f.b. 178 22 E. O. Kistler, ’118, f.b. 176 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: P. D. Smith, ’11, c., R.S. Potter, 12, q.b., H. B. Gardner, ’13, q.b., P. L. 
Wendell, ’13, r.h., T. J. Campbell, ’12, 1.h., G. E. Morrison, ’12, f.b. Yare: C. C. Childs, ’11, l.g., H. Vaughn, 
*t1, r.e., A. L. Corey, ’11, |.h. Time: Four 15-minute periods. 


NOVEMBER 25, Ig1I. STADIUM 
Score: HarvarDoO YALEO 


HARVARD wgt. age YALE wet, age 
S. M. Felton, ’13, lie. 183 22 D. M. Bomeisler, 713, ree. 187 20 
i Rov itchcocks £45) l:t. 181 20 C. Gallauer, ’13s, r.t. 175 Dai 
F. H. Leslie, ’12, l.g. 183 oI E. W. McDevitt, ’12, r.g. 190 23 
D. C. Parmenter, 713, c. 170 21 H. H. Ketcham, ’1a, c. 173 20 
R. T. Fisher, ’12, r.g., Capt. 205% 23 PL. Francis, 12s le. 185 23 
R. T. P. Storer, ’14, r.t. 170 18 J. W. Scully, ras, lit. 178 21 
ea D a Siniths cowney 177 21 B. F. Avery, 714, le. 163 21 
H. B. Gardner, ’13, q.b. 155 20 A. Howe, ’12, q.b., Capt. 153 aI 
T. J. Campbell, ’12, Ih. 153 23 J. Spalding, 13, r.h. 165 22 
PB... Wendell, “13, th: ey, 21 W. Camp, ’13 Ih. 183 20 
F. D. Huntington, ’12, f.b. 167 QI J. H. Philbin, ’13, f.b. 174 21 


Substitutions. —Harvarn: R.S. Potter, ’12, g.b., K. Reynolds, ’14, |.h., T. Frothingham, ’12, |.h., R. M. 
Blackall, ’12, f.b. Yate: O. H. Sheldon, ’13s, r.e., C. H. Paul, ’12, r.t., D. G. Tomlinson, ’12, r.t., R. F. Loree, 
"12, lig., H. E. Perry, ’12, |.t., J. A. Reilly, ’12s, r.h., E. W. Freeman, ’12, l.h., H. N. Merritt, a0 25 Heseloe lee 
Dunn, 13s, f.b. Time: Four 15-minute periods. 


FOOTBALL 453 


NovEMBER 23,1912. New Haven 
Score: HARVARD 20 YALEO 


HARVARD wgt, age YALE wgt, age 
S. M. Felton, 13, Le. 181 23 D.M. Bomeisler, ’ 13, T.e. 180 21 
Rea: Storer, ’14, Lt. 177 I9 W. C. Warren, ’14, r.t. 190 20 
S. B. Pennock, 15, Lg. 188 20 J. S. Pendleton, ’ 148, T.g. 189 23 
DAG: Parmenter, ” Toe; 174 22 lab lak, Ketcham, ’ 4c. 175 21 
W. H. Trumbull, ’ "15, 1.8. 179 19 Reo: Cooney, tray lie. 195 21 
ESR: Hitchcock, ’ Tayrit. 181 21 C. Gallauer, ’13s, 1.t. 178 22 
F. J. O’Brien, ’ 14, Te. 165.- 20 W. F. Howe, 13s, Le. 175 23 
H. B. Gardner, "13, q.b. 167 aI N. Wheeler, ,14, q.b. 144 21 
ERs Hardwick, ’ 15, lh. 174 20 J. Spalding, "13, r-h., Capt. 170 23 
GE: Brickley, ex ouur she 186 20 J. H. Philbin, 13, Lh. 178 22 
P. L. Wendell, ’13, f.b., Capt. 174 22 M. B. Flynn, ’14s. f.b. 200 22 


Substitutions. — Harvarp: T.H. ,Frothingham, 13, Lt., F. Wigglesworth, ’15, c., G. T. Descelly Toy tgs. 
D. Lawson, ’ Teeter ee vis Hollister, 13, r.e., E. Bradley, ’ 13, Globe 1h; Zk, Graustein, ’73, lh, E. A. A. Lin- 
gard,’ 73, ch, ha. J: "Bradlee, Bret: Yave: O. H. Sheldon, ’ 138, T.e., N. H. Read, °13, Fog. Ni S Talbott, 
"14s, Lt., B.F. Avery, 14, le., L. Carter, 15, Le., T. H. Cornell, ts, q.b., R. W. Dyer, ’14, q.b., H. A. Pum- 
pelly, 1 5, Lh., R. W. Baker, 13, f.b., D. Markle, ’ 14s, f.b. Touchdowns: Storer, Brickley. Goals from Touch- 
downs: Hardwick (2). Goals from field: Brickley (2). Time: Four 15-minute periods. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1913. STADIUM 
Score: HaRvARDIS YALE 5 


HARVARD wget. age YALE wget. age 
F, J. O’Brien, "14, Le. 169 21 L. Carter, ’ 15, r.e. 164 21 
H. R. Hitchcock, ’14, Lt. 189 22 W. C. Warren, ’14, r.t. 190 21 
J. A. Gilman, 716, Leg. 186 21 Ss Pendleton, ’ 148) tg. 188 24 
W. H. Trumbull, * TiearCe 188 20 H. A. Marting, ’ 14, C. 178 21 
S. B. Pennock, ’ 15, rg. 195 21 1a tak Ketcham, "ta, lig., Capt: 175 Bg) 
Reals Storer, ’ Tgerct., Capt. 181 20 INGE Talbott, “iiss, Ise, 189 21 
H. R. Hardwick, ’15, r.e. 172 21 B. F. Avery, ’14, le. 162 23 
M. J. Logan, IS; q.b. 148 20 A. D. Wilson, 716, q.b. 178 21 
E. W. Mahan,” TOs hs 166 21 F, F. Ainsworth, ’15s, r.h. 160 22 
F. J. Bradlee, ’ 15, f. h. 176 20 C. W. Knowles, ’16, |.h. 175 20 
C. E. Brickley, ’15, f.b. 186 21 O. L. Guernsey, ’16, f.b. 181 20 


Substitutions. — Harvarp: W.B.D. Dana, SUasulses outs Cowen, 76y let be Ey Mills\<14, Lt, V. Freed- 
ley, 714, q.b., E. W. Soucy, ’16, c., G. Bettle, 14, fh, W. P. Willetts, ’ 14, rh. "Yate: M.R. Brann,’ 158, f.€., 
Arnold, r.g., N. M. Way, ’15s, 1. te, A. McLeish, "15, lie. and |.h. Goals from field: Brickley (5), Guernsey. 
Safety: O’Brien. Time: 15- “minute quarters. 


NovEMBER 21,1914. YALE Bow. 


Score: HaRvARD 36 YALEO 


HARVARD wgt, age YALE wet. age 
T. J. Coolidge, ’ 15, le. 175 21 Je J. otillman, 15, te. 185 23 
Ke BaG: Parson, ’ TOs lots 187 22 C. W. Betts, ’16s, r.t. 180 20 
M. Weston, ’ 15, leg. 194 20 J. P. Walden, ’16s, r.g. 225 21 
D. J. Wallace, ’ 16, CG: 174 21 C. B. White, ’16s, c. 193 21 
S. B. Pennock, 15,1 2 193 22 J. I. Conroy, ’16s, lg. 198 20 
W. H. Trumbull, ’ aebonice “thy Act. Capt. 190 21 N.S. Talbott, 15s, l.t., Capt. 170 22 
IRS Hardwick, ’ 15,16; 171 22 M. R. Brann, 15s, le. 164 22 
IM. J. Logan, ” 15, q. b. 150 or A. D. Wilson, ’16, q.b. 175 22 
F. J. Bradlee, ’ 15, lh. 178 21 C. W. Knowles, ’16, r.h. 170 oI 
E. W. Mahan, 16, th. 169 22 F. F. Ainsworth, ’15s, |.h. 168 23 
H. Francke, ’15, fb. 189 20 H. W. Le Gore, ’17, f.b. 169 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: C. E. Brickley, ’ 153 ee Capt., D. C. Watson, 16, qib., R. S. C. King, *16, 
leloles Je de Bigelow, "is ex, (Ey EN. Cool Adige, 73 aS Curtis, 16, l.t., F. B. Withington, ’15, l.g., G. A 
McKinlock, GT Gsetsbes eG. Swigert,’ TG. Des Ae Me Weatherhead, ’ ng, len We Ji Underwood, ’15, Meade st. J. 
Smith, "16, Le, HL M. Atkinson, 715, ¢., E. W. Soucy, 16, le. Yaue: L. Carter, 715, r.e., J. R. Sheldon, ’16, 
Is g., R. M. Scovil, ’16s, r.h., F. E. Waite, 717, f.b. Touchdowns: Hardwick (2), Francke (2), Coolidge. Goals 
from Touchdowns: Hardwick (2), Brickley. Goal from field: Mahan. Time: 15-minute quarters. 


454 FOOTBALL 


NoveMBER 20, 1915. STADIUM 
Score: HARVARD 41 YALEO 


HARVARD wget age YALE wgt, age 
E. W. Soucy, ’16, lie. 172 23 P. B. Allen, #3 8, r.e. 170 20 
J. A. Gilman, ’16, L.t. 187 23 N. M. Way, 16, Fie: 185 24 
R. R. Cowen, ’16, Lg. 207 22 J.R. Sheldon, 16, rg. 185 22 
D. J. Wallace, ’16, c. 180 22 C. B. White, : 16s, Cc. 193 22 
H. H. Dadmun, ’17, r.g. 200 21 C. R. Black, 178, Leg. 207 21 
K. G. B. Parson, ’16, r.t. 185 23 C. M. Sheldon, ’16, Lt. 185 21 
R. Harte, 17, r.e. 175 21 Jide Higgenbotham, 16, Le. 172 22 
D. C. Watson, ’16, q.b. 147 20 H. Van Nostrand, ’18, q.b. 153 19 
W. J. Boles, ’17, 1.h. 167 20 R. S. Bingham, ’18, r.h. 167 22 
E. W. Mahan, ’16, r.h., Capt. 171 23 A. D. Wilson, ’16, 1.h., Capt. 181 23 
R. S. C. King, ’16, f.b. 170 20 O. L. Guernsey, ’16, f.b. 184 22 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: R. Horween, 718, l.h., C. A. Coolidge, ’17, r.e., J. C. Harris, ’17, c., A. J. 
Weatherhead, 16, r.e., M. Taylor, ’18, l.g., G. A. McKinlock, ’16, l.h., R. C. Curtis, ’16, r.t., W. F. Robinson, 
18, q.b., W. Rollins, ’16, f.b., L. Curtis, ’16, r.e.. W. Whitney, ’16, f.b., J. A. Doherty, ’16, q.b. Yaue: J. 1ee 
Walden, ’16s, r.g., W. Chatfield-Taylor, ’16, f.b., A. L. Gates, ’18, l.t., R. M. Scovil, ’16s, r.h., H. Church, °17, 
l.e., C. H. Roberts, ’16, f.b., W. D. Savage, ’16, q.b., F. E. Waite, ’17, r.h., E. T. Miller, ’16, c., H. M. Bal- 
dridge, ’18, r.t., A. W. Ames, ’18, q.b., J. M. Neville, ’18, r.h., E. Jacques, ’17s, r.h. Touchdowns: Harte, 
Mahan (4), King. Goals from Touchdowns: Mahan (5). Time: 15-minute quarters. 


NoveMBER 25,1916. Yate Bow. 
Score: YALE 6 HaArvarD 3 


YALE wgt. age HARVARD wgt, age 
G. C. Moseley, 17s, l.e. 168 22 R. Harte, ’17, r.e. 174 22 
A. L. Gates, 718, l.t. 180 21 GauCCanerer7arts 178 22 
C. R. Black, ’17s, l.g., Capt. 210 22 W. B. Snow, ’18, r.g. 198 19 
J. T. Callahan, ’18s; c. 200 20 Ca blarrigaas 76s 171 21 
Wa WieHoxs 42 7St-2- 205 21 H. H. Dadmun, ’17, l.g., Capt. 212 22 
H. M. Baldridge, 18, r.t. 196 22 W. H. Wheeler, ’18, 1.t. 185 20 
C. A. Comerford, ’18s, r.e. 182 22 C. A. Coolidge, ’17, le. 165 21 
C. J. LaRoche, ’18s, q.b. 158 24 W. F. Robinson, ’18, q.b. 155 a3 
J. M. Neville, 718, I.h. 167 22 HL, Caseysnitg.t. ls 155 21 
H. W. Le Gore, ’17, r.h. 172 ob) fli Cb hacherser Sy lens 171 20 
E. Jacques, ’17s, f.b. 217 23 R. Horween, ’18, f.b. 186 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: M. Phinney, ’19, r.e., G. L. Batchelder, ’19, r.e., H. L. Sweetser, ’17, r.t., 
M. Wiggin, ’18, c., W. J. Murray, 718, q.b., W. B. Felton, ’19, q.b., H. W. Minot, ’17, r.h., R. H. Bond, ’19, 
l.h., H. C. Flower, ’19, f.b., W. Willcox, ’17, f.b. Yare: H. Church, 17, l.e. Touchdown: Le Gore. Goal 
from field: Robinson. Time: 15-minute quarters. 


NOVEMBER 22, IgI1g. STADIUM 
Score: HarvARDIO YALE 3 


HARVARD wet. age YALE wet. age 
J. K. Desmond, ocC., le. 200 24 P. B. Allen, ’18,1 re. 184 23 
R. M. Sedgwick, ’21, l.t. 185 20 L. B. Walker, ’20s, r.t. 195 20 
T. S. Woods, ’22, l.g. 210 22 Cala Cy Galton te. 225 21 
C. F. Havemeyer, 721, c. 179 20 J. T. Callahan, ’19,1 c., Capt. 206 23 
Caan Clark. a.oniae. 205 21 J. S. Acosta, ’21, lig. 175 20 
R. K. Kane, 22, r.t. 185 19 T. V. Dickens, ’20, 1.t. 192 20 
P. D. Steele, ’20, r.e. 176 22 S. L. Rheinhart, ’20, Le. 178 21 
W. J. Murray, ocC., q.b., Capt. 166 22 H. M. Kempton, ’19s,! q.b. 155 22 
R. S. Humphrey, ’21, |.h. 173 21 R. Lay, ’20, r.h. 176 21 
BL. Casey, ocC., rh. 161 23 J. M. Neville, 18,1 I.h. 168 25 
A. Horween, ’21, f.b. 193 21 J. Braden, ’18,! f.b. 200 24 


Substitutions. —Harvaro: J. F. Ryan, ’20, l.e., P. J. Philbin, ’20, c., W. D. Hubbard, ’22, r.t., M. Phinney, 
ocC., r.e., W. B. Felton, ocC., q.b., M. Gratwick, ’22, l.h., N. V. Nelson, ocC., r.h., S. Burnham, ocC., r.h., R. 
Horween, ocC., f.b. Yate: A. Hubbard,’20, r.g., C. J. LaRoche,’18s,! q.b., P. Webb, ’21, r.h., H. Campbell, ’19,1 
r.h., M. P. Aldrich, ’22, l.h. Touchdown: Casey. Goal from Touchdown: R. Horween. Goals from field: 
R. Horween, Braden. Time: 15-minute quarters. 


1 Undergraduates at Yale who returned after the war retained the numerals of the class of which they had 
previously been members. 


FOOTBALL 455 


NovEMBER 20,1920. YALE Bow. 
Score: Harvard9 YALE oO 


HARVARD wgt age YALE wget, age 
R. K. Kane, ’22, lee. 182 20 P. W. Bean, ’23, ree. 195 20 
R. M. Sedgwick, ’21, l.t. 189 2I L. B. Walker, ’20s,! r.t. 195 21 
T. S. Woods, ’22, l.g. 220 22 J. T. Callahan, ’19,1 r.g., Capt. 206 24 
C. F. Havemeyer, ’21, c. 178 21 Hi. K. Cross, 723, c. 210 20 
J. R. Tolbert, ’22, rg. 208 22 J. S. Acosta, ’21, l.g. 175 2I 
W. D. Hubbard, ’22, r.t. 210 20 T. V. Dickens, ’20 3, 1.t. 203 21 
J. Crocker, 722, r.e. 170 20 E. N. Cutler, ’23s, le. 174 21 
C. C. Buell, ’23, q.b. 148 21 H. M. Kempton, ’19s,! q.b. 155 24 
G. Owen, ’23, Ih. 184 20 F. B. Kelly, ’21, r.h. 175 24 
R. W. Fitts, ’23, r.h. 180 19 M. P. Aldrich, ’22, I.h. 160 19 
A. Horween, ’21, f.b., Capt. 194 22 J. Sturm, ’22, f.b. 178 21 


Substitutions, —Harvarp: J. Gaston, ’22, l.e., C. C. Macomber, ’22, l.e., H. H. Faxon, ’21, 1.t., W. G. 
Brocker, ’22, l.g., C. A. Tierney, ’22, c., J. F. Brown, ’22, r.g., R. L. Finley, ’21, r.e., J. J. Fitzgerald, ’23, q.b., 
F. J. Johnson, ’22, q.b., M. Gratwick, ’22, I.h., A. D. Hamilton, ’21, I.h., R. S. Humphrey, ’21, r.h., W. H. 
Churchill, ’23, r.h, Yaxe: R. Dilworth, ’21, r.e., E. L. Shevlin, ’21, r.e., A. H. Into, ’23, r.t., J. J. Mackay, 
23, r.t., E. B. Quaile, ’23, lg., H. T. Herr, ’23, l.g., T. Murphy, ’218, q.b., J. I. Wakelee, ’23s, I:h., R. E. Jor- 
dan, ’23, f.b. Goals from field. Buell (2), Horween. Time: 15-minute quarters. 


1 Undergraduates at Yale who returned after the war retained the numerals of the class of which they had 
previously been members. 


NovEMBER Ig, 1921. STADIUM 
Score: HarvarDIO YALE 3 


HARVARD wget, age YALE wget age 
C. C. Macomber, ’22, l.e. 175 21 J. Sturm, 722, ree. 178 22 
R. K. Kane, ’22, I.t., Capt. 185 21 Jn GeeDillersconn rts 175 25 
J. F. Brown, ’22, l.g. 207 21 N. T. Guernsey, ’22, r.g. 220 22 
PdeaWerClatic, 22351: 167 22 H. E. Landis, ’24, c. 185 19 
C. J. Hubbard, ’24, r.g. 190 19 P. H. Cruikshank, ’23, lg. 210 19 
C. A. Tierney, 722, r.t. 192 27 A. H. Into, ’23, L.t. 200 24 
J. Crocker, ’22, r.e. 180 21 A. Hulman, ’24, le. 170 20 
C. C. Buell, ’23, q.b. 156 22 C. M. O’Hearn, ’24, q.b. 170 19 
R. W. Fitts, 723, Ih. 180 20 R. E. Jordan, 23, rh. 190 22 
G. Owen, ’23, r.h. 184 21 M. P. Aldrich, ’22, |.h., Capt. 165 20 
P, F. Coburn, 23, f.b. 185 21 W.N. Mallory, ’24, f.b. 175 20 


Substitutions. —Harvarp: A. H. Ladd, ’23, l.t., B. Lockwood, ’22, |.t., D. S. Holder, ’24, c., H. S. Grew, 
94, r.g., W. G. Brocker, ’22, r.g., J. M. Hartley, ’23, r.e., F. J. Johnson, ’22, q.b., A. J. Conlon, 22, q.b., M. 
Gratwick, ’22, l.h., W. H. Churchill, ’23, r.h., V. Chapin, ’23, f.b., F. H. Hovey, ’22, f.b., D. Angier, ’22, h.b. 
Yae: J. M. Deaver, ’24, r.e., E. B. Quaile, ’22, r.t., H. K. Cross, ’23, r.g., H. T. Herr, 23, r.g., A. O. Norris, 
"94, ¢., J. L. Miller, ’23, |.t., E. Blair, ’24, l.e., G. C. Becket, ’23, q.b., I. E. Wight, ’24, r.h., R. F. Knapp, ’23, 
l.h., J. G. F. Speiden, ’22, f.b. Touchdown: Owen. Goal from Touchdown: Buell. Goals from field: Owen, 
Aldrich. Time: 15-minute quarters. 


FOOTBALL MANAGERS 


1876 W. E. Russell, ’77 1899 E. Spalding, ’00 


18 1900 H. Blythe, ’o1 

1826 1901 A. W. Talmadge, 02 
1879 W. Hooper, ’80 1902 A. Ames, ’03 

1880 H. R. Hoyt, ’82 1903 L. Brown, O4 

1881 H. G. Leavitt, 82 1904 G. F. Tyler, ’05 ; 

1882 A. C. Denniston, 783 1905 By As Goodhue, 06 
1883 F. H. Clark, ’84 1906 J. Reynolds, o7 

1884 A. T. French, ’85 1907 P. E. Dutcher, 08 
1885 None 1908 R. H. Eggleston, 09 
1886 W. S. Allen, ’88 1909 W. B. Parsons, 10 
1887 B. W. Palmer, ’88 1910 H. de Windt, ’12 : 
1888 B. C. Weld, ’89 1911 W. M. E. Whitelock, 13 
1889 J. A. Lowell, ’o1 1912 W. M. E. Whitelock, 13 
1890 J. Smith, ’92 1913 C.F, Plimpton, 14 
1891 F. W. Moore, ’93 1914 ANAK Richards, My 
1892 F.. W. Moore, ’93 1915 W. Blanchard, 16 
1893 D. W. Lane, ’94 1916 H. E. Burbidge, ’17 
1894 C. H. Mills, ’95 1917 H. Robb, ’18} | 

1895 W. B. Rogers, 96 1918 C. D. Murray, 201 
1896 C. Jenney, 97 1919 W. P. Belknap, 20 
1897 S. L. Fuller, ’98 1920 J. A. Sessions, 21 
1898 F. R. Nourse, ’99 1921 R. R. Higgins, ’22 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL GAMES 


1875 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I90I 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
IgII 
1912 
1913 
1914 
I9gI$ 
1916 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 
Noy. 
Noy. 
Noy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Games played 40. 


Place 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Boston 

New Haven 
Boston 

New Haven 
Holmes Field 
New York 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 
New York 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
Yale Bowl 
Stadium 
Yale Bowl 
Stadium 
Yale Bowl 
Stadium 
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Winner 


Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 

Tie 

Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 

Tie 
Harvard 
Tie 

Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 

Tie 

Tie 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 


Won by Yale 23. Won by Harvard 12. 
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Tied 5. 


WOW RDDONOOOMONHNDA 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL GAMES 


1874 
1874-75 


1875-76 
1876-77 
1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


May 14 
May 15 


Oct. 23 
June 4 


Oct. 23 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 13 
May 8 


Oct. 28 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 18 
April 28 


Oct. 23 
Oct. 26 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 5 


Nov. 9 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 23 


Oct. 25 
Nov. I 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 15 


Oct. 23 
Nov. I 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 20 


Oct. 20 
Octy 21 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 19 


Oct. 11 
Oct 25 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 11 
Noy. 18 
Nov. 25 


1 Winner. 


Teams played 


McGill 
McGill 


McGill 
Tufts 


All Canada 
Tufts 

Yale 

All Canada 


All Canada 
McGill 
Yale 
Princeton 


Tufts 
McGill 
Princeton 
Columbia 


Amherst 
Princeton 
Yale 
Britannia 
Britannia 
McGill 
Yale 
Princeton 


Britannia 
Ottawa 
Montreal 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Yale 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
Britannia 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Yale 
Princeton 


M.I.T. 
M.I1.T. 
McGill 
Amherst 
Dartmouth 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Yale 


Place played 


Jarvis Field 
Jarvis Field 


Montreal 
Jarvis Field 


Montreal 
Medford 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 


Montreal 
Montreal 
New Haven 
Jarvis Field 


Boston 
Boston 
Hoboken 
Hoboken 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New Haven 
Hoboken 


Boston 
Ottawa 
Montreal 
New York 
Hoboken 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Montreal 
Boston 

New York 
Holmes Field 
New Haven 
New York 


Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Amherst 

Holmes Field 
Hoboken 

Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 


Score 


a 


Wes Wehtis) 


Ce 


2 09 OR gt 


2 Game stopped by snow and declared a draw. 
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SUMMARY j SUMMARY Pes, 
: core co 
Teams played Place played H. Opp. Teams played Place played H.Opp. 
1883 Oct. 6 Wesleyan Jarvis Field 23 1 | 1890 Oct. 1 Exeter Jarvis Field 41 0 
Oct. 13 Pennsylvania JarvisField 4 © Oct. 4 Dartmouth Jarvis Field 43 0 
Octar7) MEISE: Jarvis Field 14 1 Oct. 11 Amherst JarvisField 74 6 
Oct. 20 StevensInst. Hoboken TA ees Oct. 18 Williams Jarvis Field 38 0 
Oct. 27 Wesleyan Hartford 18)- 6 Oct. 22 Dartmouth JarvisField 64 0 
Nov. 3 Williams JarvisField 39 0 Oct. 25 Bowdoin JarvisField 54 0 
Nov. 6 StevensInst. JarvisField 11 2 Oct. 29 Wesleyan Jarvis Field 55 0 
Nov. 17 Princeton Princeton 7 26 Nov. 1 Cornell Jarvis Field 77 0 
Nov. 22 Michigan Jarvis Field 3 ©) Nov. 4 OrangeA.C. JarvisField 33 0© 
Nov. 29 Yale New York 223 Nov. 12 Amherst Springfield 64 0 
1884 Oct. 11 M.ILT. JarvisField 43 § Nov. 22 Yale Springfield 12 6 
Oct. 22 Pennsylvania JarvisField © 4 | 1891 ore 3 Dareneuth eld he 16) 10 
Oct. 25 M.I.T. Boston LQ, ©) Ctr 7e Exeter arvis Fie 17 0 
Oct. 31 Trinity JarvisField 67 0 Oct. 10 Amherst JarvisField 18 o 
Nov. 1 Wesleyan Hartford °o 16 Oct, 14, MALT. Jarvis Field 26 0 
Nov. 6 Williams Jarvis Field 23 F ae 17 Wiliams Jarvis Field 8 ° 
Nov. 8 Ottawa Ottawa 20 ct. 21 Andover Andover 7 ° 
Noy. 10 Dartmouth Hanover 26 oO Oct. 24 Amherst Jarvis Field 39 0 
Nov. 12 Tufts JarvisField 51 0 Oct. 28 Bowdoin Jarvis Field 79 0 
Nov.15 Princeton Jarvis Field 6 36 Oct. 31 Stagg’sTeam JarvisField 34 0 
Nov. 22 Yale NewHaven o 48 Nov. 3 Wesleyan Jarvis Field 124 0 
1885 FooTsatt ForBIpDEN By THE FacuLTy Rie ag! Tee Team ee a 4 
1886 ie 6 aes Metord . 3 New 14 ee ate Ae Cy 28) 
ct. 9 Lid. oston 20 1 
Oct. 13 Tufts JarvisField 46 0 8 a a gies i a ie 
Oct. 16 StevensInst. Jarvis Hield Me © || Be ae ‘ ee athe fey a . 
ae mA ella Jace ied Be a Oct. 8 Amherst Jarvis Field 26 o 
Oct. 30 Dartmouth JarvisField 70 0 we a Lee ee Hel 55 0 
Nov. Exeter Exeter 158 oO : Joe arvis Hie 40 0 
Now 3 Welleyant es Field 3 ie ® Oct. 26 ChicagoA.C. JarvisField 32 0 
Nov. 8 Graduates Jarvis Field 38 0 Oct. 29 Amherst Jarvis Field 32 10 
Nov. 13 Princeton 1 Princeton © ip Nov. 2 M.LT. Jarvis Field 34 0 
Nov.17 M.1.T. Boston Co © Nov. 5 Cornell Springfield 20 14 
Nov. 20 Yale! Jarvis Field 4 29 Nov. 8 B.A.A. Jarvis Field 16 12 
Nov. 25 Pennsylvania! Philadelphia 28 0 Nov. 19 Yale Springfield °o 66 
1887 Oct. 5 Tufts Medford 5 ce || ities: ae I orenoae paige 16 0 
Oct. 12 Exeter xeter 68 oO Oh SER Seldels eter 54°50 
Oct. 15 M.I.T. Jarvis Field 62 0 Oct. 7 Amherst Jarvis Field 32 0 
Oct. 19 Williams JarvisField 52 6 Oct. 11 M.LT. Jarvis Field 34 0 
Oct. 22 Amherst Jarvis Field 98 o Oct. 14 Williams JarvisField 52 0 
Oct. 26 Tufts Jarvis Field 68 0 Oct. 21 Dartmouth Jarvis Field 36 0 
Oct. 29 Exeter JarvisField 54 0 Oct. 25 Graduates Jarvis Field He S 
Nov. 5 Wesleyan! Jarvis Field I10 0 Oct. 28 Brown JarvisField 58 0 
Nov. 12 Princeton 1 JarvisField 12 0 Nov. 1 Andover Andover Gey 
Nov. 19 Pennsylvania! JarvisField 42 0 Nov. 4 Cornell New York 34, LO 
Nov. 24 Yale} New York 8 17 Ney a ee Jarvis Lake 10 e 
OV. 25 ale : pringfe ° 
1888 oe a Nes a ie 2 Noy. 30 Pennsylvania JarvisField 26 4 
Os 17 28s Exeter 39 «66 «| «1894 sept 29 pecmente Sack Field 22, 6 
ct. 20 Wesleyan iddletown 3 ° ct. 3 Exeter oldiers Field 48 0 
Oct. 24 Williams Williamstown - 6 ae 6 Aadover Se Beeld 46 0 
Oct. 25 Andover Andover 68 o ct. 11 Brown oldiers Field 18 4 
Oct. 27 Worcester Tech Jarvis Field 68 0 Oct. 13 OrangeA.C. Soldiers Field 14 0 
ote 30 Partaiouch ee ued TAO nee 17 aes ae ee 30 10 
ct. 31 M.LT. arvis Field 2 ct. 20 Williams oldiers Fie 250 
Noy. oo Amherst Jarvis Field as e Oct. 27 Cornell New York 12 
Nov. 10 Wesleyan } JarvisField 50 2 Nov. 1 B.A.A. Soldiers Field 40 0 
Novy. 17 Princeton 1 Princeton 6 18 Nov. 10 ChicagoA.C. Soldiers Field 36 0 
Noy. 19 Pennsylvania! Philadelphia 50 o Noy. 15 Brown Soldiers Field 18 0 
1889 Oct. 2 Exeter JarvisField 28 0 Nov. 24 Yale _ Springfield. 4 12 
Gee 5 Stevens Inst. JarvisField 28 4 Nov. 29 Pennsylvania Philadelphia 4 18 
ct. 12 Dartmout JarvisField 38 0 | 1895 Sept.28 Dartmouth Soldiers Field ° 
Oct. 16 M.LT. Jarvis Field 62 0 Oct. 5 Amherst Soldiers Field a ° 
Oct. 19 Williams JarvisField 41 0 Oct. 9 Exeter Soldiers Field 42 0 
Oct. 23 Andover JarvisField 41 0 Oct. 12 West Point Soldiers Field 4 0 
Oct. 26 Wesleyan JarvisField 64 0 Oct. 16 Williams Soldiers Field 32 0 
Nov. 2 Pennsylvania} JarvisField 35 0 Oct. 19 Brown Soldiers Field 26 6 
Nov. 2 peleyens Springfield 67 2 Oct. 26 Cornell Soldiers Field 25 0 
ov. I rinceton JarvisField 15 41 Nov. 2 Princeton Princeton 4. 12 
Nov. 23 Yale1 Springfield om6 Nov. 9 U.of Mich. Soldiers Field 4 0 


1 Championship Game. 


1895 Nov. 


Nov. 


1896 Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Océ: 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1897 Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct: 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1898 Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


1899 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


1900 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


1901 
z Oct. 
Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 


1902 Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


FOOTBALL 


Score 


° 
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SUMMARY 
Teams played Place played H. Opp. 
B.A.A. Soldiers Field o 
Pennsylvania Soldiers Field 14 17 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Trinity Soldiers Field 
Newton A. A. Soldiers Field 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Cornell Ithaca 
Graduates Soldiers Field 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 
Princeton Soldiers Field 
B.A.A. Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Dartmouth Soldiers Field 
Amherst Soldiers Field 
West Point West Point 
Newton A.A. Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Cornell Soldiers Field 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 
Yale Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Dartmouth Soldiers Field 
Amherst Soldiers Field 
West Point West Point 
Newtowne A.C. Soldiers Field 
Chicago A.C. Soldiers Field 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Yale New Haven 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 
Amherst Soldiers Field 
West Point West Point 
Bates Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Dartmouth Soldiers Field 
Yale Soldiers Field 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Amherst Soldiers Field 
Columbia Soldiers Field 
Bates Soldiers Field 
West Point West Point 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Yale New Haven 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Bates Soldiers Field 
Amherst Soldiers Field 
Columbia Soldiers Field 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 
West Point West Point 
Carlisle ~ Soldiers Field 
Brown Soldiers Field 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
Dartmouth Soldiers Field 
Yale Soldiers Field 
Williams Soldiers Field 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 
Bates Soldiers Field 


ONO OWNDODODIVODDOARVO COAann 


1902 Oct. 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct: 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Novy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
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SUMMARY 
Score 

Teams played Place played H. Opp. 
Amherst Soldiers Field 6 0 
Maine Soldiers Field 22 0 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 35 5 
West Point West Point 14 6 
Brown Soldiers Field 6 0 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 23 0 
Pennsylvania Soldiers Field 11 0 
Dartmouth Soldiers Field 16 6 
Yale New Haven 0 23 
Williams Soldiers Field 17. 0 
Bowdoin Soldiers Field 24 0 
Maine Soldiers Field 6 0 
Bates Soldiers Field 23 0 
Amherst Soldiers Field 0 5 
Wesleyan Soldiers Field 17 6 
West Point West Point ca} 
Brown Soldiers Field 29 0 
Carlisle Soldiers Field 12 11 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 17 10 
Dartmouth Stadium o It 
Yale Stadium °o 16 
Williams Stadium 24 #0 
Bowdoin Stadium iG) ©) 
Maine Stadium ORY ©) 
Bates Stadium TIO 
West Point West Point we © 
Carlisle Stadium 12 0 
Pennsylvania Stadium Omit 
Dartmouth Stadium Ss © 
Holy Cross Stadium MS & 
Yale New Haven o 12 
Williams Stadium 1210 
Bowdoin Stadium 160 
Maine Stadium 22 6 
Bates Stadium oe 
Springfield T.S. Stadium T2950 
West Point West Point G © 
Brown Stadium TOMO 
Carlisle Stadium 23 +XIt 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 6 12 
Dartmouth Stadium GQ 
Yale Stadium oe 6 
Williams Stadium 5 oO 
Bowdoin Stadium TOO 
Maine Stadium 7) <0 
Bates Stadium 2756 
Amherst Stadium She (6) 
Springfield T.S. Stadium fv, 9} 
West Point West Point he) 
Brown Stadium @ § 
Carlisle Stadium i 9) 
Dartmouth Stadium Dy a) 
Yale New Haven o 6 
Bowdoin Stadium Be) 
Maine Stadium ROO) 
Bates Stadium 834 
Williams Stadium 18 oO 
Annapolis Annapolis 60 
Springfield T.S. Stadium oy 5 
Brown Stadium @ § 
Carlisle Stadium Ww O¥} 
Dartmouth Stadium Oo 22 
Yale Stadium Oo 12 
Bowdoin Stadium ty Xo) 
Maine Stadium 16 oO 
Bates Stadium 18 o 
Williams Stadium 10 Oo 
Springfield T.S. Stadium yw, Te) 
Annapolis Annapolis ® 
Brown Stadium 5 ® 
Carlisle Stadium i700 
Dartmouth Stadium OG 
Yale New Haven 4 0 
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SUMMARY SUMMARY 
Score Score 
Teams played Place played H. Opp. Teams played Place played H. Opp. 
1909 Sept.29 Bates Stadium Ir o | 1914 Nov. 7 Princeton Stadium 20950 
Oct. 2 Bowdoin Stadium 17 Nov. 14 Brown Stadium on 26 
Oct. 9 Williams Stadium 8 6 Nov. 21 Yale Yale Bowl 36 o 
Get 16 Maine” Statim 17 © | sors Sept.ag Colby Stadium a9, 6 
Oct. 30 West Point West Point 9 oO Ont * bestia Sees ad o 
Nov. 6 Cornell Stadium i ed tists perp ae eet! 
; : Oct. 16 Virginia Stadium ono 
Noy. 13 Dartmouth Stadium TOES Ockae Comal Stadi 
Nov. 20 Yale Stadium aaa Oct. Zs Benn State Sradidui Bs Bs 
1910 Sept.28 Bates — Stadium 2250 Nov. 6 Princeton Princeton TOG 
Oct. 1 Bowdoin Stadium © Nov. 13 Brown Stadium 16.7, 
Oct. 8 Williams Stadium 21 0 Noy. 20 Yale Stadium 4r 50 
Oct. 15 Amherst Stadium 17 © | 1916 Sept.23 Colby Stadium Io 0 
Oct. 22 Brown Stadium 12 Oo ee ces Stadi 6 
Oct. 29 West Point West Point @ © Oct “3 Tufte Seen de 
Nov. 5 Cornell Stadium Baas OcsPire Nor Catling se Scaeae oar 
Nov. 12 Dartmouth Stadium 18 o Oct. ae Ve Bae tas Sanaa pare ss 
Nova ay ele NOUIRESOR Oct 28:Comell.’ « stadiantne ae 
IgII orp, 30 Bea. Sacuen I s ° Now. 4 Virginia Stadium Ge © 
ct. 7 Holy Cross tadium ° ov. 11 Princeton Stadium ° 
Oct. 14 Williams Stadium 18 o Noy. 18 Brown Stadium ; 21 
gee zt mabe Serene II ; Nov. 25 Yale Yale Bowl 3 6 
Gta 2 rown tadium 20 . 
Nov. 4 Princeton Princeton Se S| eee cee a7 Bakes Stadium 53 0 
: : ct. 4 Boston Coll. Stadium 17 0 
Nov. 11 Carlisle Stadium TicmeeLS Or: Colb Stadi 
Noy. 18 Dartmouth Stadium % 3 Gan - Br. y per 350 
Nov. 25 Yale Stadium Oo © Oe of Virginia oe pee 7 
1912 Sept.28 Maine Stadium ne) Nov. 1 Springfield Coll. Stadium a ° 
Oct. 5 Holy Cross Stadium TOMO Nov. 8 Princeton Princeton Io Io 
Oct. 12 Williams Stadium 26 3 Nov. 15 Tufts Stadium 23° «0 
Oct. 19 Amherst Stadium 460 Nov. 22 Yale Stadium TOS 
ae 26 Bova coun se 10 1920 Jan, 1 Oregon Pasadena,Cal. 7 6 
Nov. 9 Vanderbilt Stadium gt ag. 184922 Bae 25 ew Cross Sedune gh © 
Nov. 16 Dartmouth Stadium 3 © ee z Walon : cae pan 
Rowsptae) | | Newiaven ao || Ot 1g elernbo | Seater aaa 
1913 Sept.27 Maine Stadium VO Oct. 23 Centre College Stadium Si) ta 
on 4 Bate evan 14 0 Ce 30 Virginia Stadium 240 
ROctuT illiams tadium ONY ov. 6 Princeton Stadium Gy 5) 
ore 18 Boy eee age AGE ne 13 Brown Stadium 27 S 
ct. 25 Penn State tadium 2 fe) -20 Yal Yale B 
Noy. 1 Cornell Stadium SA 6 ae < on : ie oa 2 ad 
Now oPriceton Panceten a. 6 1921 Sept.24 Boston Univ. Stadium Io (oO 
: Sept.24 Middlebury Stadium 16 0 
Nov. 15 Brown Stadium 37° . 
Nov. 22 Yale Stadium mg ae : ey OES cea 3 2 
(i 
1914 Sept.26 Bates Stadium 44.50 Oct. 15 Geran Sue a 
Oct. 3 Springfield Coll. Stadium 44. 0 Oct. 22 Penn. State Stadium 21 QI 
Oct. 10 Wash. and Jeff. Stadium Io 9 Oct. 29 Centre College Stadium oF 6 
Oct. 17 Tufts Stadium 13 6 Nov. 5 Princeton Princeton 3 10 
Oct. 24 Penn State Stadium 13) 13 Nov. 12 Brown Stadium 9° F 
Oct. 31 Michigan Stadium GF © Nov.19 Yale Stadium IONS 


THE TRACK H 


A WHITE H ON A CRIMSON SWEATER 


THERE was no uniformity of dress and no insignia worn by Harvard track 
teams until 1885, although one man wore a crimson H on his running shirt in 
1834. 

in 1885 the insignia adopted were the crimson letters H.A.A., arranged in 
1886 and 1887 as EI. From 1888 to 1897 and from 1900 to 1907 the white 
running shirt had a diagonal crimson band with a small H in white and in 
1898, 1899, 1908, and thereafter, the Track men have competed in the present 
crimson jersey with, in white, the H of the letter men and the 4 and, since 
1908, the aH, of the other members of the team. 

The Track sweater until 1895 was at times white, sometimes crimson, with 
the letters |. In 1895 astraight H was adopted, crimson on a white sweater 
which was changed the following year by the Athletic Committee to the crim- 
son sweater and white H of today. 

Prior to 1896 there was no distinction between the insignia of prize, subse- 
quently point, winners but as early as 1888 group pictures of prize winners 
alone were taken and in many of these pictures the captain, if not a prize 
winner, appears in civilian clothes. In 1896 the Athletic Committee decreed 
that: ‘“‘The sweater with ‘‘H”’ to be issued to every man who has won a point 
in the Mott Haven or Dual games, every other member of the team to have 
a sweater with H.A.A.” The Mott Haven games were the Intercollegiates and 
the Dual games those with Yale. This in substance has been the rule ever 
since and has, with the addition of meets with Pennsylvania in 1896 and 1897, 
and of a triangular meet with Yale and Princeton in 1918, been applied in 
compiling the list of Track men in this book. When applied retroactively it 
has been construed to include all winners of second prizes in the Intercol- 
legiates up to 1890 (when point scoring was introduced) because during this 
period the winners of seconds decided the meet if there was a tie in firsts. 
The point winners on the 1918 team received the H by the vote of the Athletic 
Committee of January 20, 1919. All captains are included and the managers 
since 1899. If there were Track managers prior to 1900, it has been impossible 
to prepare an accurate list, as during these years team captains and various 
officers of the H.A.A. managed the teams but no record thereof has been kept, 
they do not appear in the pictures and the memories of men on the various 
teams differ too greatly to be relied upon. 

Under the title “Cross Country Team” the regulations of the Athletic Com- 
mittee provided in 1912 that: ‘Students shall be entitled to the H who, as 
members of the team, finished third or better in the Dual Run with Yale and 
those who finished seventh or better in the Intercollegiates.”” This is in force 
today and has been applied in making up the list of Track H men. 
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TRACK 


TRACK ATHLETICS 
Evxery H. Crark, ’96 


ERCURY was the son of Jove and not of Neptune, yet the ‘‘ winged 
foot” at Harvard was oddly enough the offspring of the crew. In 
July, 1873, eleven colleges, including Harvard, rowed in the annual re- 
gatta at Saratoga, while to add interest to the affair, Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett gave a cup for an intercollegiate two-mile run, to be held on the 
morning of the seventeenth, the day before the boat race. This event, 
won by D. E. Bowie of McGill University, with Phillips of Cornell second, 
Benton of Amherst not finishing, although it attracted but three starters, 
yet proved to be the entering wedge for intercollegiate “track,” for at 
the regatta of 1874 there were five events on the track program — the 
too-yard dash, the 120-yard high hurdles, the mile and three-mile runs, 
and the seven-mile walk. In this second meeting the Harvard entries, 
four in number, did not greatly distinguish themselves, and their showing 
was reflected in the comment of the Advocate: ‘The result clearly demon- 
strated that we are greatly in need of an active athletic association.” 

This proposed association soon became a reality, for in the fall of that 
same year the Harvard Athletic Association was formed. On the seventh 
of October, 1874, a meeting of undergraduates was called to order by F.S. 
Watson, ’75. B. R. Curtis, also of ’75, was chosen President; a Field 
Committee, duly appointed, announced that a Fall Meet would be held 
on Jarvis Field; and a notice was soon after published stating that “A 
book for membership will be opened at Richardson’s, where all who desire 
to join the association must register their names, and, upon payment of 
one dollar, will receive from the Secretary a printed certificate of member- 
ship with an appropriate seal.’”’ This body, thus organized and made up 
wholly of undergraduates, took general charge of track sports and gym- 
nasium meetings for nearly twenty years, until in 1893 the Athletic Com- 
mittee decided to place the management of all athletic teams under one 
head, calling the new organization by the same name — the Harvard 
Athletic Association — and appointing Herbert H. White, ’92, as Gradu- 
ate Manager. 

In July, 1875, still as an offshoot of the regatta, intercollegiate track 
games were again held at Saratoga, but this time on a still more elaborate 
scale, additional events lengthening the program to such an extent that 
an entire day was required for its completion. The feature of this meeting, 
from a Harvard viewpoint, was the showing of W. R. Taylor, ’77. Taylor, 
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Ay, TRACK 


who had rowed number three on the crew in the regatta on the preceding 
day, in spite of this somewhat strenuous preparation for the track meet, 
not only won the seven-mile walk in the morning, but in the afternoon 
competed again — this time in the three-mile walk — and once more 
broke the tape a winner. 

Following these two meetings, of such a decidedly informal character, 
there occurred, in the winter of 1876, an event of the utmost importance 
in the history of college athletics; namely, the formation of the Intercol- 
legiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America. This Association, to 
stimulate interest in college track sports, offered a large silver cup as a 


1880 Track TEAM 


Herrick Soren Denniston 
Keene Thorndike Wendell 


challenge trophy, with the proviso that when-the fourteen spaces, left 
blank for the names of the annual victors, should finally be filled, the cup 
should then pass into the permanent possession of the college which had 
won it the greatest number of times. It was furthermore agreed that the 
method of scoring at these annual games should be by counting first 
places only, with the sole exception that in case of a tie second Shics: 


TRACK 465 


should also count, and the system thus adopted remained in force until 
the year 1890. 

The first track meet of this new association was held at Saratoga in 
1876; then, from 1877 to 1881, inclusive, the meets were held at Mott 
Haven, New York, and from 1882 until 1889 at Manhattan Field, New 
York City. In the latter year Berkeley Oval, New York City, was used 


1881 Track TEAM 


Williston — 
Herrick Wendell Thorndike Soren 
Coolidge 


for the first time, and thereafter the games were held either at Manhattan 
Field or Berkeley Oval until 1904, when they were transferred to Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia. Since 1904 they have been held either at Franklin 
Field or at the Harvard Stadium. 

The first of these meets, that of 1876, was won by Princeton, while in 
both ’77 and ’78 Columbia was the winner. In none of these years was 
Harvard a formidable competitor, and indeed during this whole period, 
despite the formation of the H. A. A., interest in track athletics at Cam- 
bridge, was distinctly at a low ebb. There was, however, an excuse for this 
apathy; namely, the lack of proper training facilities, for in ’74, 75, and 
46, these consisted merely of a dirt track on Jarvis Field, which be- 
came unpleasantly slippery in wet weather, and on which, incidentally, 
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A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, now President of Harvard University, made, in 
November, 1875, Harvard records in the half-mile and mile runs. Yet 
unsatisfactory as this track must have been, the handful of enthusiasts 
in college were shortly to recall the adage of the half loaf, for in ’77 and 
78 there was no track of any kind, and the meets were perforce held on 
the horse track at Beacon Park in Allston. 

In 1879, however, two factors combined to stimulate interest in track 
sports at Harvard. The first of these was the construction of a five lap 
cinder track on Jarvis Field, thus for the first time providing a suitable 
place both for the college meets, and, more important still, for the daily 
practice of the team. Jarvis Field, as the center of track activities, was 
superseded, successively, by Holmes Field in 1884, by Soldiers Field in 
1900, and by the Stadium in 1904. 


1882 Track TEAM 


Norton Edmands Cary Goodwin Morison Soren 
Trask Kip 


The second of these stimulating factors was the appearance on the scene 
of Evert J. Wendell, ’82. To begin with, Wendell was a remarkable per- 
former; he ran the roo yards, long before the advent of the ‘crouching 
start,” in ten seconds flat, and at the intercollegiate games of 1880, he not 
only won first place in both dashes — the 100 and the 220 — but also 
finished first in the quarter-mile run. Yet over and above his attainments 
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as an athlete, Wendell possessed other qualities which, at this particular 
time, meant more to track athletics at Cambridge than any mere preémi- 
nence in strength or speed. These qualities were the power of leadership, 
a genuine zest for competition, and that rare gift, the ability to communi- 
cate his own enthusiasm to others. Thus equipped, Wendell inevitably 


1884 Track TEAM 


Goodwin Atkinson Bradley 
Curtis Baker Easton Mandell 


Allen 


became a prominent figure in his college days, and even after graduation 
he continued, for many years, to devote both time and energy to the de- 
velopment of athletics at Harvard. 

Wendell’s winning of the 220-yard dash at the Intercollegiates of 1879, 
together with J. E. Cowdin’s first place in the hurdles, promised well for 
the future, and in 1880 the Harvard Track Team came fairly into its own, 
not only winning the games with the overwhelming score of six firsts, five 
seconds, and three thirds, but continuing to win for the next six years in 
succession, thereby creating a kind of “golden age” in the history of Har- 
vard track athletics, and finally, in 1889, obtaining permanent possession 
of the first intercollegiate cup. 

Along with these successes came also a gradual development in organ- 
ization, in knowledge of training, and in team spirit. In the early days 
nothing, according to modern standards, could well have been more hap- 
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hazard or rudimentary than the manner in which candidates trained for 
the Mott Haven team, as it was then called. Indeed, in the late seventies 
and early eighties, there really was no “team,” as we use the word today; 
it was more a case of ‘“‘every man for himself.’”’ Not that the spirit was 
lacking; that was far from being the fact; but there was, at this time, no 
real knowledge of how to train, and attempts at advising others, however 


1887 Track TEAM 


Wells Rogers Bemis Clark, Capt. Wright Davenport 


well meant, were little more than efforts of the blind to lead the blind. A 
few men, to be sure, had “‘trainers”’ or rubbers hired by themselves, but 
the majority had none; as a rule each competitor had to solve his prob- 
lems as best he could, and if he chose to take part in the intercollegiate 
meets, he did so as an individual and was expected to look out for him- 
self. Furthermore, there was no uniformity in the matter of costume, and 
nothing in the old days could astonish the present generation more than 
the motley garb in which the various athletes appeared upon the track. 
Not until 1885 were the letters ‘‘H. A. A.” worn horizontally across the 
running shirts of the team. 

In 1881 a professional trainer, James Robinson, was engaged by some 
of the undergraduates to take charge of the team, but the time for such 
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coaching was not yet ripe, the feeling of the college authorities being so 
strongly against the association of anything professional with amateur 
sport that Robinson’s stay at Cambridge was limited to a single season. 
As time passed, however, it became increasingly evident to the students 
that their attempts to train themselves were unsatisfactory, if not actu- 
ally hazardous, and in 1885 they won over the Faculty Athletic Commit- 
tee to their way of thinking and secured the services of James G. Lathrop, 
a runner and trainer of reputation, as coach of the track team. Lathrop 
remained at Harvard until 1900, when John Graham, track coach of the 
Boston Athletic Association, took his place. In 1905, however, Graham 
resigned, and Lathrop, returning, served again until 1909, when William 
F. (better known as ‘‘Pooch’’) Donovan assumed control, both Lathrop 
and Donovan being assisted by W. E. Quinn, who coached the field event 
men from 1906 until his death in 1912. 

Thus lacking, as they did, the advantages of this later coaching, the 
performances of these athletes of the early eighties were truly remarkable. 
George B. Morison, ’83, in the mile run, W. Soren, ’83, and C. H. Atkin- 
son, 85, in the jumps, and C. H. Kip, ’83, in the weights, scored many 
points for Harvard, but the two most famous successors to Wendell upon 
the track were undoubtedly William H. Goodwin, Jr., 84, and Wendell 
Baker, ’86. Goodwin, originally a crew man, one day accepted a casual 
challenge from Evert Wendell to a race on Jarvis Field, which resulted 
in such a surprising showing on Goodwin’s part that he took up track 
athletics in earnest, and for three successive years, ’82, ’83, and ’84, per- 
formed the remarkable feat of winning both the quarter- and the half- 
mile runs at the Intercollegiate Games. In 1883 he made the excellent 
time of 51§ seconds for the quarter, and at the national championships of 
1882 he won the half mile in the phenomenal time of 1.563, and according 
to the published record of the race ‘‘won as he pleased, finishing in a 
canter, and could have made at least two seconds faster time.” 

Even more sensational were the performances of Baker, who won count- 
less races at distances from the 100 yards to the quarter mile. Under the 
still-existing handicap of the “standing start,” Baker ran 100 yards in 
ten seconds, the ‘‘220” in twenty-two seconds, and on July 1, 1885, at 
Beacon Park, Allston, established a world’s record for a quarter mile 
straightaway of 47? seconds, which stood until 1900, when Maxwell Long 
of the New York Athletic Club reduced these figures to 47 seconds flat. 
This time of 47% seconds was all the more remarkable not only because a 
trotting track is not as fast as a modern cinder path, but also because 
Baker cast a shoe during the run and finished the last 50 yards with one 
foot shoeless. While Baker was in college he often ran against Yale’s 
famous sprinter, H. S. Brooks, ’85, and many a close race these two had 
between them. 

The program of events at these early meets was practically the same as 
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that of the present day, although from time to time, through force of 
public opinion, some events have been dropped from the list and others 
have been added. Thus the throwing of the baseball and the standing 
high and broad jumps were soon done away with, to be followed later by 
the discontinuance of the bicycle races, the tug-of-war and the mile walk. 
On the other hand, events added to the original program have been the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard low hurdle race, the two-mile run, and 
now, in 1922, the javelin and the discus. And incidentally, while mention- 
ing the discus, it is of interest to note that at the suggestion of John 
Williams White, Professor of Greek, this event was included in the Har- 
vard spring games of 1882, and was won by C. H. Kip, ’83, with a throw 
of 82 feet. Apparently, however, this classic sport aroused little enthusi- 
asm at that time, for we hear no more of it until the revival of the Olympic 
games at Athens in 1896. Thence it was reintroduced into this country 
by the American team, and since that time has become a recognized 
event on our athletic programs. 

In 1890, with the winning of the first challenge cup, the Berkeley Ath- 
letic Club of New York City presented to the Intercollegiate Association 
a second cup, to be placed in competition, like its predecessor, for four- 
teen years, and then to become the property of the college which had 
scored ‘the greatest number of annual victories. The original method of 
scoring by first places only was now discontinued, and from 1890 to 1897, 
inclusive, three places were counted, first place five points, second, two, 
and third, one. Thereafter, from 1898 to 1913, inclusive, four places were 
counted, first place five points, second, three, third, two, and fourth, 
- one; and since 1914 five places have been counted, first place five points, 
second, four, third, three, fourth, two, and fifth, one. 

The struggle for this second cup was destined to be a battle royal, al- 
though for the first three years Harvard’s “winning streak” remained 
unbroken, and the great athletes of the eighties were succeeded by G. R. 
Fearing, Jt:, 93, J. P: Lee, ‘91, A: H: Green, ’92, We.C. Downsyece: 
E. B. Bloss,’94, J. R. Finlay,’91, and S. N. Evins, L.S. In 1893, however, 
Yale came to the front, and won the cup for four successive years. These 
were the days of W. M. Richards in the sprints, of Van Ingen and Cady 
in the hurdles, of L. P. Sheldon in the broad jump, and of W. O. Hickok, 
double winner for three successive years in both the shot put and the 
hammer throw. 

Thus far, indeed, the fight had been merely a duel between Harvard 
and Yale, but to make the situation still more tense, in 1897 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania won the meet, and imitating the example set by 
Yale, followed up this initial victory by three more in succession. Seldom, 
if ever, has a college been able to equal the all-round strength of Penn- 
sylvania during this period. In addition to Tewkesbury in the sprints, 
Woodruff and McCracken in the weights, Winsor in the high jump and 
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Orton in the mile, there was Alvin C. Kraenzlein, one of the great athletes 
of all time, sprinter, jumper, and hurdler combined, who at the Intercol- 
legiates of 1898 clipped a full second from the world’s record in the low 
hurdles, in 1899 won first place in both hurdle races and in the broad 
jump, and in 1900 achieved the unique distinction of winning the 100- 
yard dash, the high and low hurdles, and scoring second in the broad 
jump. 

Thus only three years of competition remained, and Harvard, winning 
again in r901, managed to bring about a triple tie. But in 1902 and 1903 
Yale came again to the fore, and by defeating Harvard by four points in 
the former year and by a scant half point in the latter, obtained perma- 
nent possession of the cup. 

In 1904 a third Intercollegiate cup was placed in competition. This 
time, however, the rules as to its permanent possession were altered; the 
provision calling for fourteen years of competition was abandoned; and it 
was agreed, instead, that the cup should go to the college first winning it 
five times. This date, 1904, marks the beginning of a steady decline in 
Harvard’s prowess on the track, and, at the same time, the rapid rise of 
another college, Cornell, destined from this year on to become a con- 
sistent winner of Intercollegiate track championships and to gain the 
merited reputation of being, in track and field sports, the leading uni- 
versity in the East. In 1914 Cornell obtained possession of this third cup, 
and for the fourth trophy, placed in competition in 1915, the men from 
Ithaca have already won four victories, as against two for the University 
of California, in 1921 by one half a point over Harvard, and one for the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

But though Harvard has won the Intercollegiate championship but 
once during the last twenty years, and though her glory on the track is 
now little more than a tradition, still there have not been lacking indi- 
vidual ‘‘stars”’ who have shed a welcome radiance on the ‘shadow of her 
night.” To make a choice of famous names is no easy task, but mention 
must surely be made of J. L. Bremer, ’96, world’s champion at the low 
hurdles until the advent of the all-conquering Kraenzlein, of E. Hollister, 
’97, three times a winner at the half mile, of A. N. Rice, ’oo, in the high 
jump, J. G. Willis, 02, in the low hurdles, W. A. Schick, ’o5, and R. C. 
Foster, ’11, in the sprints, of C. C. Little, ’10, B. T. Stephenson, ’o8, and 
T. Cable, ’13, in the weights, W. J. Bingham, ’16, in the half mile, and of 
E. O. Gourdin, ’21, whose 25 feet 3 inches in the broad jump in 1g21 set 
a record for the world. 

Next in interest to the Intercollegiates have been the dual meetings 
with Yale. In the winter of 1891, Henry S. Van Duzer, ’75, of Harvard 
and W. H. L. Lee, ’69, of Yale, after securing contributions from gradu- 
ates for a handsome cup, called together George B. Morison, ’83, and 
Wendell Baker, ’86, representing Harvard, and Walter Camp, ’80, and 
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Henry S. Brooks, ’85, representing Yale, and after presenting the cup and 
deed of gift, left the above representatives to organize the University 
Track Athletic Cup Association, thus establishing a dual league in track 
athletics between Harvard and Yale. Under the terms of this agreement, 
which was naturally modelled to some extent on that of the Intercollegiate 
Association, a cup was placed in competition, to be competed for annually 
for nine years, from 1891 to 1899 inclusive, and finally to become the 
property of the university winning the majority of the nine contests. The 
games were to be held alternately at Cambridge and New Haven, and the 
scoring was to be on the basis of five points for first place, two points for 
second, and one point for third, a system which was altered in 1919 so 
that second place counted three points instead of two. 

Besides the standard events, the two-mile bicycle race and the mile 
walk were at first included on the program, but the bicycle race was 
dropped in 1896 and in 1899 the two-mile run was substituted for the 
walk. The first meet, held at Cambridge in 1891, was won by Harvard, 
and in 1899, when the life of the cup was supposed to expire, Harvard had 
won five victories to three for Yale, there having been no meet in 1896, 
when all athletic relations between the two universities were suspended. 
Thus a curious complication arose. Harvard had won the cup; interest 
in its fate had ended; and a new cup was to be placed in competition in 
1900. Yet the original agreement had called specifically for nine years of 
competition, and therefore, to satisfy this technical requirement, the meet 
of 1900 was allowed to ‘‘count double,” and its records are to be found 
inscribed both on the original cup, which was won by Harvard, and on the 
succeeding cup, which was eventually won by Yale. 

Harvard’s steady decline in track athletics, so marked in the Intercol- 
legiate championships, is reflected, in somewhat milder outline, in the 
history of these dual meets with Yale. Thus, after Harvard’s initial tri- 
umph, we find the second cup won by Yale in 1908 by a score of five 
victories to four, the third cup won by Yale in’1916 by a score of five 
victories to three, while for the present cup, placed in competition in 
1917, Yale has won three victories and Harvard one. 

Besides the dual games with Yale, Harvard has held similar meets with 
Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania. The former have been 
held annually since 1919; the latter date back to 1896 and 1897, and 
possess a certain historic interest, the meet of 1897 being described by the 
Crimson as “probably the most exciting track meet ever held in Cam- 
bridge.” One has only to examine the records made to see that these 
athletes of a quarter century ago could hold their own against the men of 
today, and Harvard’s two victories over the strong Pennsylvania team 
were distinctly creditable. 

Besides these dual meets Harvard has taken part in international meet- 
ings, joining forces with Yale in competition against Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, in similar combination. The first of these contests was held in 
London in July, 1899, and was won by the Oxford-Cambridge team by a 
score of five to four, first places only being counted. In September, rgor, 
at Berkeley Oval, New York, Harvard and Yale won by a score of six to 
three, and in July, 1904, at London, they were again victorious by the 
same score. In July, 1911, at London, Oxford and Cambridge ‘“‘evened 
up” by winning, five to four, and in July, 1921, at the Harvard Stadium, 
Harvard and Yale won a decisive victory by a score of eight to two, E. O. 
Gourdin, ’21, of Harvard making the world’s record in the broad jump 
already referred to. It is interesting to note that America’s strength in 
these meetings has been in the sprints, hurdles, and field events, while the 
Englishmen have thoroughly maintained their well-deserved reputation 
in the distance runs. 

In November, 1907, Harvard and Yale held their first cross-country 
run, and in the following year the first Intercollegiate cross-country meet 
was held. Out of the thirteen annual contests with Yale, Harvard has won 
seven, but in the Intercollegiates has had to yield to the remarkable teams 
from Cornell. Harvard won the event once, in 1912, but since 1914 has 
been a negligible factor, and has not beaten Yale since 1916. 

Epitomized in a paragraph, the history of Harvard track athletics falls 
under four heads. First, the beginnings; second, the glorious eighties, 
with Harvard supreme; third, the nineties, still glorious, though with 
something of a “dying fall”; and fourth, twenty years of mediocrity. 


HARVARD TRACK TODAY 


Wi.i1am J. Bincuam, 716 


Durinc the past twenty years, only two Harvard Track Teams have won 
Intercollegiate championships, and our last victory was in 1909, thirteen 
years ago. In the same period, Harvard has won seven victories over 
Yale. When we consider that between 1880 and 1900 Harvard won 
eleven Intercollegiate championships, and that during the period between 
1890 and 1900, the Track Teams won six out of nine meets with Yale, it is 
quite natural that many Harvard graduates should inquire with justifiable 
concern: “‘What is the matter with the Harvard Track Team?” 

When this question is asked of anyone close to the athletic situation 
at Cambridge, it does not seem difficult to give some very sound reasons 
for the comparatively poor showing of Harvard Track Teams during re- 
cent years. From the viewpoint of the coaches the answer was: ‘‘No 
material.’ This, in itself, does not seem a particularly valid excuse, espe- 
cially when one considers that we have nearly 2500 undergraduates, in- 
cluding freshmen, nearly all of whom might be considered potential track 
men. If, however, by “no material” the coach meant ‘‘no experienced 
material,” his excuse, when analyzed, is seen to have more of a foundation 
than is apparent to casual followers of track athletics at Cambridge. 

While Harvard does not suffer in comparison with other colleges in 
respect to the trained material which enters from the public schools, many 
of which have track teams, it is a fact that the large New England private 
boarding and day schools do not support such teams and consequently 
most of the boys from these schools have had little or no experience in 
track athletics when they come to Cambridge. Phillips Exeter and 
Phillips Andover Academies encourage this sport but in recent years 
have sent many of their athletes to Yale and Princeton. Very few track 
men come to Harvard from Hotchkiss, Hill, Mercersburg, or other Central 
Atlantic Schools, nearly all of which have teams. The coach, therefore, 
is not hedging when he tells you that Harvard starts with less expe- 
rienced track material than some of her more fortunate rivals. 

The obvious remedy, therefore, was to try to start track teams in these 
schools. The graduate coach appointed in the fall of 1920 attempted to 
do this. A year of effort convinced him that this was not as easy to ac- 
complish as he had first supposed. We never like to make changes in a 
hurry in New England, and I venture to predict that it will be some time 
before any of these schools feel that they can have track teams. In the 
opinion of some of the principals, running is injurious to the heart (foot- 
ball and rowing are not) and in other instances it appeared doubtful 
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whether it would be advisable to have track teams when so many boys 
were already interested in baseball, tennis, golf, and other spring sports. 

It seemed, then, that if we were dependent on experienced track men 
to have winning teams (accepting the above as legitimate excuses), the 
future for Harvard Track Teams was not very hopeful. We could not 
make a creditable showing against Yale because we did not start with as 
much made material as did Yale, while to hope for an Intercollegiate 
championship was out of the question. It was further pointed out that the 
word “quality” always meant more in track sports than its proverbial 
sister “quantity.” In fact a;Harvard track coach informed me that if I 
gave him three hundred men to train, and would allow him to pick ten of 
them, he would give me the rest and would guarantee to defeat me in a 
dual meet. It was, however, difficult to convince Harvard graduates that 
at least a few runners could not be developed during their four years of 
undergraduate life. 

Two years ago, we made up our minds to stop expecting much ex- 
perienced material and to try to develop more effectively what we al- 
ready had. The Harvard track policy embodied two new principles. 
First, we tried to attract as many men as possible to Soldiers Field to 
prove that quantity could be graduated into quality. The second prin- 
ciple was to adopt for our motto the term ‘‘ Progress.” 

Once we were successful in getting men down on the track we resolved 
that we should give the inexperienced man just as much attention as the 
regular member of the team. In planning our work, we made out a sep- 
arate schedule of work for every member of the squad. The old way was 
to tell the leading man in the half mile to take all the half milers along 
with him. The inevitable result was that the star would finish a hundred 
yards or more ahead of the novice, and within a very short time many 
potential track men had dropped by the wayside, discouraged by the 
discrepancy between their showing and the running of their experienced 
team mates. By giving a little extra thought to individual development, 
we made the novice feel that he was a part of the Harvard Track Team. 
Two hundred and seventy-five men reported for track in the spring of 
1921. ‘To keep this number interested, however, it was necessary to plan 
more than individual schedules. 

In adopting the word “Progress”’ for our slogan, we had in mind the 
feeling of the novice runner. We knew that it would be impossible for 
him to become a champion over night. We admitted that it was quite 
probable that he would not make the team in.a year, but we were willing ' 
to sacrifice this first year to experience. The fact, however, that he was 
new at running did not mean that he never could make the team. At the 
beginning of the year, we made a record of his best performance. If he 
ran the mile in 5.17 at the start of the season and ran 5.00 in June, the 
effort was worth while because he had made progress, at least the following 
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year he began as an “experienced runner” since he had a margin of 17 
seconds over his record as a novice. With progress still as our watchword, 
he should begin this year with 5.00; his aim would be to break this 
record as much as possible during the year. This has kept him interested, 
and during the past year it has been very gratifying to the coaches 
to see men considered novices in 1921 wearing a Varsity Track cig 
today. 

The Track Team feels that the idea of numbers in athletics, at least the 
successful application of this idea, is worth while. Perhaps ten picked 
men can win a meet (five won the Intercollegiate Meet in 1920), but we 
should have a deep interest in the sport itself as well as in victories. I 
do not mean by this that I hold victory unimportant. We want our share, 
but at the same time we owe to all Harvard undergraduates the op- 
portunity to use our fields. We cannot give them this privilege unless we 
encourage them to come out for our teams. It is particularly gratifying 
to the present coach that he has been able to obtain so much cooperation 
from Fred W. Moore, the Graduate Treasurer of the Harvard Athletic 
Association. As the motto of the Track Team is ‘‘progress”’ the larger 
idea of Mr. Moore is “‘expansion.”’ I sincerely feel that it means more to 
him to know that nearly three hundred men are candidates for the Track 
Team than that ten men have received all the coaching to win a dual con- 
test. To meet our demands, he has built a new cinder track on Soldiers 
Field; he has increased the coaching staff to three; he has approved of 
additional incentives, such as spring trips, medals for class games, etc.; in 
short, he has made us feel that he indorses any “progress” which will bene- 
fit the whole. Without his broad policies, it would have been very difficult 
for the Track Team to have carried out the principles it aimed to carry 
out during the past two years. 

To Dr. Roger I. Lee, ’o2, however, belongs the credit for quantity in 
athletics. Until a very short time ago, our huge Stadium served more to 
accommodate spectators than to interest or encourage Harvard under- 
graduates to try for our teams. Dr. Lee, a member of the Faculty and 
officially the head of the department of Hygiene, felt that if the Harvard 
Athletic Association provided equipment, it should be made compulsory 
for at least some of our students to use the field. The result was that it is 
now necessary for every Harvard freshman to take part in athletics, and 
like English A, this course is necessary for a degree. Dr. Lee’s system 
excuses no one. Even though a boy may have some physical defect, he 
must fulfil Dr. Lee’s requirements before he can be graduated. I feel 
that he is responsible for the increased number of athletes on Soldiers 
Field today because we have found that while athletics, as a course, are 
compulsory only during the freshman year, many sophomores have 
realized that with patient effort, it was quite possible for them to make a 
University Team. This has been especially true with the Track Team. 
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An innovation during the past two years has been a southern trip dur- 
ing the spring recess. Last year we spent four days at State College, Pa., 
and the remainder of the week at the University of Pennsylvania. This 
year we were in Charlottesville, Virginia, and later at Annapolis. These 
trips have accomplished what we most desired at the beginning of the 
season, namely, the development of a team spirit. It is difficult, even 
with the training table, to foster a codrdinating link connecting all parts 
of a track team. Hammer throwers perform outside the Stadium, jump- 
ers practice at one end of the field, runners get their starts at the end of a 
straightaway, and men report at different times from two o’clock until 
six o’clock. It very often happens that some of the quarter milers do not 
meet, at least do not become intimate with the shot putters until the first 
contest of the season. The spring trip has cemented us together, and this 
has had no small part in developing a spirit for the team during the past 
two years. 

Until 1900 Harvard track records were recorded on boards and kept in 
the old trophy room in the Hemenway Gymnasium. The trophies were 
later moved over to the Harvard Union but these record boards were left 
in the Gymnasium. Recently, they have been brought up to date and 
are now in the Locker Building a veritable inspiration to the new can- 
didates for Harvard Track Teams. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK MEETS 


From 1876 to 1890 only first places counted except in case of a tie, in which event second places decided the 
winner. From 1890 to 1898 firsts counted five points, seconds two points, and thirds one point. From 1898 
to 1914 firsts counted five points, seconds three points, thirds two points, fourths one point. In 1914 began 
the present system of five points for first, four points for second, three points for third, two points for fourth, 


and one point for fifth. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Am. Amherst Hav Haverford PESs Pennsylvania State 
Ba. Bates Hob. Hobart College 
BG: Boston College LEG, Holy Cross Pitt. Pittsburgh 
BU. Boston University Ts lowa IB, Princeton 
Bow. Bowdoin yeek Johns Hopkins Rut. Rutgers 
Br. Brown Laf. Lafayette Sele Stevens Institute 
Cal. California Leh. Lehigh Sw. Swarthmore 
C.C.N.Y. College of the City of JESS. Leland Stanford Sy. Syracuse 

New York Me. Maine Tr. Trinity 
Colg. Colgate MJI.T. Mass. Inst. of Tech- Un. Union 
Col. Columbia nology W. and }. Washington and Jeffer- 
Cor. Cornell M. Michigan son 
D. Dartmouth N.Y.U. New York University Wes. Wesleyan 
G. Georgetown Pa. University of Pennsyl- | Wii. Williams 
HH. Harvard vania 8% Yale 

Juty 20-21, 1876. Saratoca, N. Y. 
Winner Second 
1oo-Yard Dash H. W. Stevens Wil, W. J. Wakeman VG IIs. 
440-Yard Run H. W. Stevens Wil, : 56\4s. 
880-Yard Run R. A. Greene Ig, E. A. White Wes. 2m. 16%s, 
Mile Run E. C. Stimson 1Dp: R. W. Greene 12. 4m. 584s. 
3-Mile Run E. C. Stimson D. Hayes : Dz 16m. 21s. 
3-Mile Walk T. A. Noble ip W. H. Merritt Bow. 28m. 214s. 
120-Yard Hurdle W. J. Wakeman ae J. W. Pryor Col. 18s. 
Mile Walk W. M. Watson C.C.N.Y. T. A. Noble iy. 8m. 28. _ 
Broad Jump H. L. Willoughby Pa. S. Young D. 18 ft. 334 in. 
High Jump J. W. Pryor Col. J. M. Mann I 5 ft. 4 in. 
hot J. M. Mann Ps G. D. Parmly Be 30 ft. 11% in, 
Throwing Baseball J. M. Mann BP J. R. Adriance Wil. 368 ft. 6 in. 
Winner: Princeton, 4 firsts, 4 seconds. Harvard not entered 
Jury 6, 1877. Morr Haven 
Winner Second 

100-Yard Dash H. H: Lee Pa. E. H. Herrick, ’77 HA. 10%s. 
220-Yard Dash H. H. Lee Pa. W. W. Waller Col. 2343. 
440-Yard Run G. M. Hammond Col. B. Hughes 1 54S. 
880-Yard Run G. M. Hammond Col. B. B. Nostram Leh. 2m. 20s. 
Mile Run W. Bearns Col. G, M. Hammond Col. eek, GEE 
120-Yard Hurdle H. Stevenson iP. H, L. Geyelin Pa. 184s. 
Mile Walk C. Eldredge Col, W, Watson G.CNEY. 7m. 30s. 
2-Mile Walk C. Eldredge Col. E, Law Pa 16m. 248. 
High Jump H. L. Geyelin Pa. 4 ft. 11 in. 
Broad Jump nijblsiee Pa. H. Stevenson ee 1g ft. 7 in. 
Hammer G. D. Parmly Ix, F, Larkin PY 75 ft. 10 in. 
Shot F, Larkin 1. H. Stevenson IP. Bor ith 
Pole Vault J. W. Pryor Col. F, Larkin Iz. 7 ft. 4 in. 


Winner: Co.umsi, 6 firsts, 2 seconds. 
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Fourth: Harvard, 1 second 
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May 18, 1878. Morr Haven 
Winner Second 
1oo-Yard Dash H. H. Lee IDe, W. W. Waller Col. 
220-Yard Dash H. H. Lee Pa. Wa Wa Waller Col. 
440-Yard Run A. J. Burton Col. T. H. Simmons, 0) Tek, 
880-Yard Run A. J. Burton Col. T. H. Simmons, ’80 18k 
Mile Run M. Paton aa “i ° Sr 79 ae 
120-Yard Hurdle J. W. Pryor ol. . Hughes a. 
Mile Walk C. Eldredge Col. W. M. Watson C.C.N.Y. 
2-Mile Walk C, Eldredge Col. W. M. Watson C.C.N.Y. 
Hammer F. Larkin I R. W. Blackwell IZ, 
Shot F. Larkin Be J. D. Wilson 1D), 
Broad Jump J. P. Conover Col. I. P. Withington P. 
Standing Broad Jump ‘FF. Larkin P. H. H. Lee Bas 
High Jump J. P. Conover Col. G. W. Heinz Pa. 
Standing High Jump F. Larkin PR: J. W. Pryor Col. 
Pole Vault C. Fabrogou, C.C.N.Y. B. F. Horrah Pa. 
Winner: CotumstA, 7 firsts, 3 seconds. Fifth: HARvaARD, 3 seconds 
May 9g, 1879. Motr Haven 
Winner Second 

1oo-Yard Dash H. H. Lee Pa. T. F. Randolph Rut. 
220-Yard Dash 125 Ue Wendell, 82 H. M. N. Duncan Leh. 
440-Yard Run Gal: Cogswell 1D). T. H. Simmons, 80 AZ. 
880-Yard Run C. H. Cogswell D. E. A. White Pan 
Mile Run Ci He trask Col. R. T. P. Fiske Col. 
120-Yard Hurdle J. E. Cowdin, ’79 Hi. W. T. Lawson Col. 
Mile Walk R. H. Sayre Col. L. O. Emmerich Leh. 
2-Mile Walk R. H. Sayre Col. W.M. Watson C.C.N.Y. 
Hammer F. Larkin 12. R. W. Blackwell Pe 
Shot F, Larkin IPs C. H. Dodge IZ 
Broad Jump J. P. Conover Col. G. C. Thayer Pa. 
Standing Broad Jump F. Larkin Ps L. M. Rutherford Col. 
High Jump . P. Conover Col. G. W. Heinz Pa. 
Standing High Jump F. Larkin P. Wa Eee Col. 
Pole Vault F. H. Lee Col. J. B. Waller We 


Winner: Co.umstA, 6 firsts, 4 seconds. 
> > 4 


May 29, 1880. 


Winner 


1o0-Yard Dash E. J. Wendell, ’ Hi 
220-Yard Dash 18, Up Wendell, "32 dale 
440-Yard Run Bays Wendell, 82 Lele 
880-Yard Run E. A. Ballard Pa. 
Mile Run T. D. Cuyler ve 
120-Yard Hurdle H. B. Strong Leh. 
Mile Walk R. H. Sayre Col. 
2-Mile Bicycle W. P. Wurst P; 
Hammer J. F. Bush Col. 
Shot A. T. Moore STL, 
Broad Jump G. C. Thayer IPG. 
Standing Broad Jump “ Soren, ’83 15, 
High Jump An Cs Denniston, ’ Soy fl. 
Standing High Jump W. Soren, 83 ls 
Pole Vault Reees Tewksbury ie 
Tug-of-War Columbia 


Winner: Harvard, 6 firsts, 5 seconds. 


May 28, 1881. 


Third: Harvarb, 2 firsts, 1 second 


Morr Haven 


Second 
E. W. Brown Col. 
E. W. Brown Col. 
R. Combes Col. 
G. H. Taylor Col. 
A. Thorndike, ’81 A. 
D. Jones Ys, 
W. H. Herrick, ’82 H, 
S. L. Irons Br. 
S. L. Irons Bis 
F. H. Thompson, ’82 4. 
R. H. Sayre Col. 
F. B. Keene, 80 H. 
F. B. Keene, ’80 ie 


Morr Haven 


Winner Second 

1oo-Yard Dash E. J. Wendell, ’ H. J. F. Jenkins Col. 
220-Yard Dash 1205 1 Wendell, ’ de J. F. Jenkins Col. 
440-Yard Run E. A. Ballard Pa. C. G, Wilson ie 
880-Yard Run T. J. Coolidge, ’84 El H. H. Parker 1Dy. 
Mile Run T. D. Cuyler Ve A. Thorndike, ’81 Teil 
120-Yard Hurdle R. T. Morrow Leh. W. P. Trowbridge W%, 
Mile Walk R. H. Sayre Col. W. H. Herrick, ’82 H, 
2-Mile Bicycle C. A. Reed Col. S. Williston, 82 18h, 
Hammer J. J. M. Montgomery a D. B. Porter Col. 
Shot A. T. Moore SI. W. T. Wilson Leh. 
Broad Jump eels Jenkins, Col. G. C. Thayer Pa. 
High Jump. W. Soren, ’ 83 Ei R. H. Sayre Col. 
Standing High Jump W. Soren, ’83 H. J. F. Jenkins Col. 
Pole Vault F, W. Dolrymple Leh. O. Harriman 12 
Tug-of-War Princeton Columbia 


Winner: Harvard, 5 firsts, 3 seconds. 


Second: CotumstA, 4 firsts, 6 seconds 


2m. 
4m. 


7m. 


7m. 
84 ft. 
os ft. 
20 ft. 
Io ft. 
git. 
Gakte 
9 ft. 


Second: CotumsiA, 3 firsts, 5 seconds 


10%s. 
24%s. 
543s. 


E 24348. 


19s. 


. 4936s. 


834 in. 


334 in. 
834 in. 
634 in. 


10kKs. 
23s. 
534s. 


TMS. 


. 407%. 


18s. 
31 Ks. 


ise 


9M in. 


rel Telit. 


9 in. 


. 234 in, 


934 in. 


9 in. 
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May 27, 1882. Manuatran FIELD 

Winner Second 

too-Yard Dash H. S. Brooks Ve S. Derickson Col. 
220-Yard Dash H. S. Brooks Ye S Derickson Col. 
44o-Yard Run W. H. Goodwin, 84 H. G. Cary, 783 HT, 
880-Yard Run W. H. Goodwin, "84 W. R. Trask, ’85 1 
Mile Run G, B. Morison, 83 HH. J. H. Bryan ee 
120-Yard Hurdle J. F. Jenkins Col. B. W. McIntosh Laf. 
2-Mile Bicycle E. Norton, 785 I5b, R. G. Rood Col. 
Mile Walk H. W. Biddle Pa. INaGS Miller Rut. 
Hammer D. B. Porter Col. (G, BL Sins / 83 H., 
Shot A. T. Moore Col. Car: Kip,’ 83 Tele 
Broad Jump J. F. Jenkins Col. W. Soren, ’83 Teh. 
High Jump W. Soren, ’83 Ee W. O. Edmands, ’’83 ZZ. 
Pole Vault W. Soren, 783 fs A. Harriman q JE, 
Tug-of-War Columbia Pennsylvania 


Winner: Harvarn, 6 firsts, 6 seconds. Second: CotuMsia, 5 firsts, 3 seconds 


May 26, 1883. Manuatran FIELD 


Winner Second 
too-Yard Dash S. Derickson Col. B. W. McIntosh La. 
220-Yard Dash H. S. Brooks YY. W. Baker, ’86 A. 
440-Yard Run W. H. Goodwin, 84 HA. J. A. Hodge ip 
880-Yard Run W.H. Goodwin, 84 HA. W. R. Trask, 85 ZA. 
Mile Run G. B. Morison, ’83 fale A. Carr 
120-Yard Hurdle O. Harriman 12, R. H. Mulford Col. 
Mile Walk H. W. Biddle Pa C. W. Robinson Hob. 
2-Mile Bicycle C. A. Reed Col F. T. Howard Col. 
Hammer C. H. Kip, ’83 H. D. B. Porter Col 
Shot C. H. Kip, ’83 Tak, J. H. Briggs Ye 
Broad Jump W. Soren, 83 lake C. H. Mapes Col. 
High Jump C.H. Atkinson,’85 4H. O. Harriman 12. 
Pole Vault H. P. Toler IE O. Harriman 
Tug-of-War Lafayette F, W. Batchelder,’ 85 | 


ALR: Crane, ” 85 
W. H. Page, 83 
G. Kemp, ’84, Anc. 


ie 


Winner: Harvarn, 7 firsts, 3 seconds. Second: Co.tumsiA, 2 firsts, 4 seconds 


May 24,1884. Manuatran FIetp 


Winner Second 

too-Yard Dash H. S. Brooks We W. Baker, ’86 He 
220-Yard Dash W. Baker, ’86 H, H. S. Brooks Ye 
440-Yard Run W. H. Goodwin, Ay Jel C. M. Smith Col. 
880-Yard Run W. H. Goodwin, 84 H. C. M. Smith Col. 
Mile Run R. Faries Pa. H. L. Mitchell ive 
Mile Walk E. A. Meredith We R. V. A. Norris Col. 
2-Mile Bicycle L. B. Hamilton VG C. A. Reed Col. 
120-Yard Hurdle R. H. Mulford Col. J. D. Bradley, ’86 tag 
Broad Jump O. Bodelsen Col. A. G. Fell ies 
High Jump C. H. Atkinson,’85 4H. W. B. Page Pas 
Hammer A. B. Coxe ve E. E. Allen, ’84 Ei 
Shot D. B. Reckhart Col. J. H. Briggs VG 
Pole Vault H, L. Hodge ie, H. F. Mandell, 84 H, 
Tug-of-War F. A. P. Fiske, 1.s Lehigh 

A. R. Crane,’ ay 

C. P. Curtis, i.s. lal 

Uolisy 13 Easton, Tasos 


Winner: Harvard, § firsts, 4 seconds. 


Anc. 


Second: YALE, 4 firsts, 3 seconds. 


2m. 
4m. 


6m. 
7m. 


87 ft. 
36 ft. 
20 i. 
ignhes 
9 ft. 


2m. 
4m. 


7m. 


6m. 
88 ft. 
35 ft. 
20 ft. 
5 ft. 
Io ft. 


10s. 
22%s. 
538. 
25s" 
40348. 
17%s. 
5224s, 
44758. 
3% in. 
3 in. 
3 in. 
6 in. 
6 in. 


10oK%s. 
223%s. 
5236s. 

SKS. 


. 4536s. 
. 333s. 
. 48%s. 


174s. 
334 in. 
934 in. 
2 in. 
334 in. 


T. J. Coolidge, ’84, Capt. 
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May 23,1885. Mannatran FieLp 


TRACK 


Winner Second 
1oo-Yard Dash F. M. Bonine M. S. Derickson Col. 103s. 
220-Yard Dash W. Baker, 786 Jithe S. Derickson Col. 23%s. 
440-Yard Run W. Baker, ’86 lik C. E. Griffith P: 54%s. 
880-Yard Run H. L. Mitchell Ve R. Faries | Pa. am. 7%s. 
Mile Run R. Faries Pa. C. M. Smith Col. 4m. 46%s. 
120-Yard Hurdle W. H. Ludington MW, S. A. Safford Col. 19s. 
Mile Walk F. A. Weire Col. H. H. Bemis, ’87 Hi, 7m. 27%. 
2-Mile Bicycle L. B. Hamilton ae, F. L. Dean, ’88 EL m. 29%s. 
Hammer A. B: Coxe w% H. B. Gibson, 88 H. 88 ft. % in 
Shot J. H. Rohrback Laf. D.C, Clark, 786 A, 38 ft. rin 
Broad Jump J. D. Bradley, ’86 H. F. B. Fogg, ’85 H. 1g ft. 6 in. 
High Jump W. B. Page Pa. C.H. Atkinson, ’85 4H. 5 ft. 10% in 
Pole Vault Ibe 1Dy. Godshall Laf. A. Stevens Col. 9 ft. 734 in 
Tug-of-War E. A. Pease, 88 Lafayette 
F. Remington, ’87 
CaPiCurtisnn.se 18 fe 
J. H. Bi Easton, 1.s., 
Anc. 


Winner: Harvard, 4 firsts, 6 seconds. Second: Yaue, 4 firsts. C.H. Atkinson, 85, Capt. 


May 29, 1886. Manuatran FIeLp 


Winner Second 

1oo-Yard Dash E.H. Rogers,’ 87 iil C. H. Sherrill Ve 104s. 
220-Yard Dash W. Baker, ’86 18l, E. H. Rogers, 787 Jak 224s. 
440-Yard Run S. G. Wells, ’86 TE A. Coit Ve 514s. 
880-Yard Run F. R. Smith ve C.N.B. Wheeler, ’86 4. am. 436s. 
Mile Run R. Faries Pa. E. P. Holton Am. 4m. 384s. 
120-Yard Hurdle W. 4H. Ludington Wo ds 1D Bradley,’ 86 HA. 17s. 
Mile Walk E. C. Wright, 786 fark H. H. Bemis, ’87 H. 7m. 11%s. 
2-Mile Bicycle C. B. Keen Pa. J. O. Kulp Me 6m. 398. 
Hammer A. B. Coxe WG IDY, 18%, Chamberlain? 86 A. 95 ft. 11 in. 
Shot A. B. Coxe Ww D.B. Chamberlain, ’86 H. 38 ft. 934 in. 
Broad Jump C. H. Mapes Col. R. D. Smith, 86 H. 20 ft. II in. 
High Jump W. B. Page IR, Hele Clark, 37 Tak 5 ft. 1134 in. 
Pole Vault A. Stevens Col. T. G. Shearman ¥ to ft. 334 in. 
Tug-of-War E. A. Pease, ’88 Lafayette 

Aad Purdon, 88 

P. Chase, 88 HH, 

J. H. B. Easton, t.s., 

Anc. 


Winner: Harvarn, 5 firsts, 8 seconds. Second: YA.e, 4 firsts, 4 seconds. 


R. D. Smith (now 
R. D. Weston) ’86, Capt. 


May 28, 1887. Manuartran FIeip 


Winner Second 
too-Yard Dash C. H. Sherrill We E. H. Rogers, 787 H. 103%s 
220-Yard Dash E. H. Rogers, ’87 Tale F. W. Robinson VG 238. 
440-Yard Run S. G. Wells, .s. H. H. M. Banks Col. 5334s. 
880-Yard Run R. Faries Pa. C. A. Davenport,’ "90 Take 2m. 7S. 
Mile Run W. Harmar WG C.A.Davenport,’90 A. 4m. 36%s. 
120-Yard Hurdle W. 4H. Ludington We C. B. Berger % 17%s. 
Mile Walk H. H. Bemis, ’87 ite E. C. Wright, 1.s. He. 7m. 16s. 
2-Mile Bicycle L. J. Kolb Pa. S. A. McGuire Col. 6m. 5334s. 
Hammer Ae Bs Coxe Me G. Brinton Pa. 98 ft. 6 in. 
Shot A. B. Coxe Me J. H. Rohrback a 40 ft. 91% in 
Broad Jump Ge Sneagman Me F. W. Robinson ar ft. 11 in. 
High Jump W. B. Pag Pa. G. Richards Col 5 ft. 734 in 
Pole Vault Sale: Godshall Laf. T. G. Shearman Mw Io ft, 
Tug-of-War Columbia Princeton 


Winner: Yate, 6 firsts, 4 seconds. 


Second: Harvarn, 3 firsts, 4 seconds. 


H. L. Clark, ’87, Capt. 
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too-Yard Dash 
220-Yard Dash 
440-Yard Run 
880-Yard Run 
Mile Run 
120-Yard Hurdle 
220-Yard Hurdle 
Mile Walk 
2-Mile Bicycle 
Hammer 

Shot 

Broad Jump 
High Jump 

Pole Vault 
Tug-of-War 


Winner: Harvard, 7 firsts, 6 seconds. 


1oo-Yard Dash 
220-Yard Dash 
440-Yard Run 
880-Yard Run 
Mile Run 
120-Yard Hurdle 
220-Yard Hurdle 
Mile Walk 
2-Mile Bicycle 
Hammer 

Shot 

Broad Jump 
High Jump 

Pole Vault 
Tug-of-War 


Winner: YAuk, 4 firsts, 5 seconds, 


TRACK 


May 26, 1888. 


Winner 
. H. Sherrill 
. H. Sherrill 
. G, Wells, is. 

. R. Miles, ’88 

. Harmar 

. Mapes 

. S. Mandell, ’89 
. C. Wright, L.s. 
. H. Davis, ’91 
. J. Bowser 

. Pennypacker, ’88 
ven Shearman 
_D. Webster 
Ge 
nAS 


be Pity Ey PY Sa 


Shearman 
Pease, 88 
C.H. Baldwin, ’88 
P. Chase, ’88 

F. G, Balch, ’88, Anc. 
Second: 


Sasa see ee 


x 


May 25, 1889. 


Winner 
C. H. Sherrill & 
C. H. Sherrill YY. 
W. C. Dohm 12. 
W. C. Downs, ’90 H. 
C. O. Wells Am. 
H. Mapes Col. 
H. Mapes Col. 
T. Mcllvaine Col. 
F, A. Clark MM, 
A. J. Bowser ey, 
H. H. Janeway P. 
T. G. Shearman i 
T. D. Webster Pa. 
R. G. Leavitt, ’89 H, 

Columbia 


May 31, 1890. 


Manuatran FIELD 


Second 
E. C. Moén, ’91 
F. B. Lund, ’88 
H. M. Banks 
G. P. Cogswell, 88 
C. A. Davenport, ’90 
H. L. Williams 
H. Mapes 
O. Chamberlain 
C. B. Keen 
H. B. Gibson, ’88 
G. W. Woodruff 
H. B. Gibson, ’88 
W. B. Page 
S. D. Warriner 
Columbia 


YALE, 5 firsts, 2 seconds. 


BERKELEY OVAL 


Second 
E. C. Moén, ’91 
J. P. Lee, ’91 
W. C. Downs, ’90 
A. S. Vosburg 
W. Harmar 
H. L. Williams 
Val Ih, Williams 
J. E. How, ’91 
W. B. Greenleaf, ’92 
H. R. Allen, 92 
H 


R. G. Leavitt, ’89 
T. G. Shearman 
Princeton 


Third: Harvard, 2 firsts, 6 seconds. G. 


BERKELEY OVAL 


A. 103s. 
HA. 223%s. 
Col. 523s. 
Teh am. 2%s. 
16h 4m. 37%s. 
yy 17Ks. 

Col. 26%s. 
Pax 7m. 28s. 
Pa. 7m. 385 
ile 88 ft. 6% in. 
Wis 37 itsmeguine 
A. 20 fta Sims 
Pa. 5 ft. 11}4 in. 
Am. 9 ft. 6 in. 


F. B. Lund, ’88, Capt. 


1oks. 
22%s. 
50s. 
2%s. 
. 29%s. 
164%s. 
26%s. 
646s. 
. 48%s. 

¥ in, 
11 in. 
. Gin. 


ee 


S. Mandell, ’89, Capt. 


Winner Second Third 

too-Yd. Dash C. H. Sherrill Wp lak, Caray P.  F.W. Robinson VG 1oks. 
220-Yd. Dash C. H. Sherrill YouelnriaGary P,  ¥.W. Robinson Ye 22%s. 

440-Yd. Run W.C.Downs,’90 4H. J.P. Roddy (Pale |soteadsy 91, H. 503Ks. 
$80-Yd. Run W.C. Dohm P. W.C.Downs,’90 H. W.H. Wright,’92 H. tim. 57s. 
Mile Run C. O. Wells Am. W.W.Ellsworth Y. A.M. White,’92 A. 4m. 3536s. 
120-Yd. Hurd. H.L. Williams Y. H. Mapes Col. G.R. Fearing, ’93 A. 16%s. 
220-Yd. Hurd. J. P. Lee, ’91 H. H.L. Williams Y. G.R. Fearing, ’93 fal 253s. 
Mile Walk W. W. Gregg Am. T.Mcllvaine Col. ¥.A. Borcherling PP. 7m.710s: 
2-Mile Bicycle R. H. Davis, ’91 H. H.B.H.Hallock 4m. P.W. Davis, ’93 H. 6m. 6%s. 
Hammer Hinman Col. C.C. Jefferson P. C.H. Detwiler Leh. 94 ft. 7 in. 
Shot H. H. Janeway P. H.A.Elcock Y. H.R. Allen, ’92 A. 39ft. 6%4in. 
Broad Jump W.C.Dohm P. YV.Mapes Col. H.1. Williams Y. 22ft. 34 in. 
High Jump G.R. Meats, 93 H. J.P.Lee,’91 H._ F. Siegel GGN-Y 16 fia 8oasin. 
Pole Vault E. D. Ryder % J. Crane, ’90 A. sro ftayane 

H. F. Welsh Col. 
Tug-of-War Columbia Yale Swarthmore 
Winner: Harvard, 32. Second: Yate, 29%. E. Sturgis, ’90, Capt. 
May 30, 1891. BERKELEY OVAL 
Winner Second Third 

too-Yd.Dash L.H. Cary 1 1B Vredenburg PS GoRe Swain yep Ios. 
220-Yd. Dash L.H. Cary PnP ees on H. P. Vredenburg iP 21%s. 
440-Yd.Run G.B. Shattuck Am. T.J.Stead,’91 H. R.G.Langdon Col. 494s. 
880-Yd.Run W.B. Wright Y. T.B.Tumer P. A.S. Vosburg Col. Im. 59%s. 
Mile Run F. F. Carr, M.s. H. W.B.Woodbridge P. G.Lowell,’92 H. 4m. 3436s. 
120-Yd. Hurd. H.L. Williams Y. H. Mapes Col. D.B. Lyman Vs 154s. 
220-Yd. Hurd. H.L. Williams Y. G.R.Fearing,’93 H. E.J. Horton Cor. asks. 
Mile Walk L. Collis Col. C. W. Ottley (Pe Asi ts Endicott,’ 94 lle, GR Eb 
2-Mile Bicycle H. F. Taylor, ’94 Ee awe ratte a H. R.H. Davis,’91 H. 6m. 13%s. 
Hammer J. R. Finlay, ’91 H. S.N.Evins, is. H. C.C. Jefferson P, 107 ft. 7% in. 
Shot J. R. Finlay, ’91 lal, lala Js\, Elcock Y. U.G. Alexander Am. 39 ft. 634 in. 
Broad Jump  V. Mapes Col. R. S, Hale, ’91 H. A.H. Green, ’92 H. 22 ft. 114 in. 
High Jump  G.R.Fearing,’93 HW. T.E.Sherwin,’ 94 H. A.Hz. Green, ’92 Te Otte 
Pole Vault E. D. Ryder Y. T.E.Sherwin,’94 HAH. E.B. Temple Sw. toft. 934 in. 
Tug-of-War Columbia Yale Princeton 


Winner: Harvarn, 46. 


Second: YALE, 25. 


E. C. Moén, ’91, Capt. 
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May 28, 1892. 


Winner 


too-Yd. Dash W. Swayne 
220-Yd. Dash W. Swayne, 
440-Yd. Run W.H. Wright, ’92 
880-Yd. Run T.B. Turner 
Mile Run G. Lowell, ’92 
120-Yd. Hurd. H. T. Harding 
220-Yd. Hurd. G. R. Fearing, ’93 


Mile Walk F. A. Borcherling 
2-Mile Bicycle C. S. Fox 
Hammer S. N. Evins, 1.s. 
Shot S. N. Evins, v.s. 


Broad Jump E. B. Bloss, ’9 
High Jump’ GR. Fearing, ’93 
Pole Vault O. G. Cartwright 


Sessile siesta tate 


Winner: Harvarp, 4824. Second: YA.e, 38. 
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.M. “Merrill,” 94 
oy 92 

. Carr, M.s. 

. Lyman 

. Harding 
lis 

. Brewster 
. Stillman 

. Lyman 

. Ramsdell 
. Green, 92 
. Hart 
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Third 
W. M. Crafts 
G. F. Brown, 92 
G. F. Sanford 
W. B. Wright 
G. Collamore, ’93 
G. R. Fearing, ’93 
T. Eaton 
C. R. Bardeen, 93 
E. D. Knapp 
A. L. Wheeler 
J. Beveridge 
A. H. Green, ’92 
W.L. Mitchell 
T. E. Sherwin, 94 


H. M. Wheelwright, ’ 94 Fi 


Towne 


J. S. Cook, ’92, Capt. 


May 27, 1893. Manuarran FIEeLp 


Winner 
too-Yd. Dash W. M. Richards ¥. 
220-Yd. Dash W. M. Richards Ye 
440-Yd. Run _L. Sayer, ’96 Title 
880-Yd. Run J. Corbin, c.s. H. 
Mile Run G. O. Jarvis Wes. 
120-Yd. Hurd. MacL. Van Ingen We 
220-Yd. Hurd. MacL. Van Ingen VY 
Mile Walk C. A. Ottley Ps 
2-Mile Bicycle W. H. Glenny Ye 
Hammer W. O. Hickok Ww 
Shot W.O. pickos Ye 
Broad Jump E. B. Bloss, 94, ie 
High Jump’ G.R. Fearing,’93 4H. 
Pole Vault C. T. Bucholtz 2px. 


May 26, 1894. 


Winner 
too-Yd. Dash E.S. Ramsdell Pa. 
220-Yd. Dash E.S. Ramsdell Pan 


440-Yd. Run S.M. Merrill,’94 H. 
880-Yd. Run C.H. Kilpatrick Un. 
Mile Run G. O. Jarvis Wes. 
120-Yd. Hurd. E. H. Cady Ys 


220-Yd. Hurd. J. L. Bremer, 96 H. 


Mile Walk ial, 1B Houghton Am. 

2-Mile Bicycle F. F. Goodman C.C.N.Y. 
Hammer W. O. Hickok W% 
Shot W. O. Hickok Ve 
BroadJump_E. S. Ramsdell Pa. 
High Jump’ C. J. Paine,’97 ide 
Pole Vault M. H. Kershow Ye 


Winner: YAuz, 37. 


Second: HARvaARD, 24%. 


Second 


. T. Bucholtz Pa 
. C. Anderson 
. Brokaw 


. G. Hubbell, ’93 

Ei Morgan 

. Lyman 

. Garcelon, L.s. ak 

- Borcherling 
. Coates 


ie io 


ie 
Pa. 
Br. 

H. 

WG 


.Putnam,’96 A. 
.Cartwright Y. 


ooo aa 


Second 
H.S. Patterson Wil. 
A. Pond Ye 
G. F. Sanford Ve 
W.S. Woodhull VG 
J. E. Morgan 1G 
W.F. Garcelon, t.s. AH. 
E. H. Cady aig 
F. C. Thrall ¥ 
C. B. Gorbey Cor. 
C. Chadwick MG 
A. Brown Ye 
E. B. Bloss, 94 tak, 
G. B. Becker Cor. 
C. T. Bucholtz Pa. 


haw 

T. B. Turner 

G. Collamore, ’93 

O. W. Shead, ’93 

H. W. Jameson, ’95 

F. S. Bunnell 

P. W. Davis, 93 
A. Knipe 


GIGENEYG 


Nae el oem 


Cor. 


Ogevcrgaeten 


Col. 


H. M. Wheelwright, ’94 H. 
Winner: Yare, 47%. Second: Harvarn, 3456. W.L. Thompson, ’93, Capt. 


ManuHatTran FIELD 


J. 'B. Smull 

N. B. Marshall, ’97 
W. AH. Vincent, ’97 
. W. Orton 

. Coonley, ’94 

. W. Jameson, ’95 
Dp. > 

slial, 
Bil be 


pice 


Ea 
"3 
fo) 


Bloss, ’94 
Aacomber 
. Leslie 


Bijur 
NM 


ZL ZY OZORP OZ 


; eae 


H. M. Wheelwright, ’94, Capt. 
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4m. 
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Im. 
4m. 
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6m. 


aragitte 


42 ft. 
2.0 fts 


Batts 


Io ft. 


1oks. 


22s. 


5034s. 


. 59%. 
« 33753. 


I6s. 


25s, 


. 52% 8. 
. 10%s. 
. Win. 


gin 
3 134 in. 
. in. 


534 in. 


ios. 
223%s. 
504s. 


59%s. 
34348. 
16%s, 
26%s. 
57%5s. 
434s. 
4¥% in. 
Tin. 
958 in. 
1034 in. 
10} in. 


Ios. 
22s. 
50%%s. 
59%s. 
2646s. 
16s. 
25K%s. 
143s. 
18%s. 


gin. 


Tin. 
10/4 in. 


9 in. 
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May 25,1895. BERKELEY OvaL 
Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash J. V. Crum I. W.M. Richards Y. E.S.Ramsdell Pa. Tos. 
220-Yd. Dash J. V. Crum I, W.M. Richards Y. E.S.Ramsdell Pa. 22s. 
440-Yd. Run W.H. Vincent,’ 97 4H. ¥F.W. Kock Cal, W.R.Mansfield,’97 A. 50%s. 
880-Yd. Run E. Hollister, ’97 H. C.H.Kilpatrick Un. C.C. Sichel Pa. 2m. 
Mile Run G. W. Orton Pa. C.H. Kilpatrick Un. G.O. Jarvis Pa. 4m. 23%s. 
120-Yd. Hurd. S. Chase D. E. Dyer Cal. HH. Torrey Cal. 15%s. 
220-Yd. Hurd. J. L. Bremer, ’96 Hy BEL Cady, Yeu Hodorcey, Cal. 24%. 
Mile Walk F. C. Thrall Y. H.F.Houghton 4m. J.D. Phillips, ’97 Veh afi. KEE 
2-Mile Bicycle R. E. Manley Sw. W.D.Osgood Pa. W. Fearing Col. 6m. 19%s. 
Hammer W. O. Hickok Yuasa ross Y. R.W.Edgren Cal. 135 ft. 74 in. 
Shot W. O. Hickok Y. A.A. Knipe Pa. A. Brown Y. a2ift. 1134 in. 
Broad Jump _L. P. Sheldon Y. A. Stickney, ’97 H. W.B. Rogers P. 22 ft, 834 in. 
High Jump  N. T. Leslie Pa. J.D. Winsor Pas iG). Paines:975 A. 5 ft. 1134 in. 
Pole Vault C. T. Bucholtz Pa. W.W.Hoyt,’98 HAH. H. Thomas Y. 17 ft. 234 in: 
Winner: Yaux, 30. Third: Harvarp, 22. N. W. Bingham, ’95, Capt. 
May 29-30, 1896. Manuatran FIELD 
Winner Second Third 
1o0-Yd. Dash B. J. Wefers G. H.S. Patterson Wil. J.R. Bowen Cor. 94s. 
220-Yd. Dash B. J. Wefers G. H.S.Patterson Wil. W.J. Denholm, ’97 Jae 21kKs. 
440-Yd. Run T. E. Burke B.U.  T. Fisher Yo) JsHe Colfelt i, 50%s. 
880-Yd. Run _ E. Hollister, ’97 H. B.B. Hinckley Y.* A. EH. Schaeft Col. 1m. 564s. 
Mile Run G. O. Jarvis Pa. G.W. Orton Pa. D. Grant, ’97 HA. 4m. 28%s. 
120-Yd. Hurd. E. C. Perkins Vee Gabakiarch! Ye Sv. Biju Col. 16s. 
220-Yd. Hurd. J. L. Bremer, ’96 H. LL. P. Sheldon YY; XE. C)Perkins Y% 25s. 
Mile Walk B.@, Thrall Y. W.B.Fetterman Pa. W. Darrach Y. 6m. 54%s. 
Hammer C. Chadwick Y. W.G. Woodruff Pa. H.P. Cross Y. 132 ft. 634 in. 
Shot R. Sheldon Y. W.G. Woodruff Pa. A.A. Knipe Pa. at ft.11¥% in. 
Broad Jump L. I. Sheldon Y. F. Mason, ’96 Hs (GC. te Bucholtz Pa. 22ft. 3% in. 
High Jump J. D. Winsor Pa. C.U. Powell Cor, W.Craighead W.andF. 6ft. rin. 
Pole Vault F. W. Allis Y. H.A. Stewart Pa. O.B. Smith Gols 1tfts sans 
C. T. Van Winkle YE 
Bicycle Races Columbia Yale Pennsylvania 
Winner: YALE, 4334. Third: Harvarn,14. J. L. Bremer, ’96, Capt. 
May 28-29, 1897. BERKELEY OVAL 
Winner Second Third 
1oo-Yd. Dash B. J. Wefers G. T.R. Fisher Y. C.D. Whittemore Sy. 10%s. 
220-Yd. Dash J. H. Colfelt P. B.J. Wefers G. J.W.B.Tewkesbury Pa. 223%8. 
440-Yd. Run T.E. Burke B.U. F.P. Garvan Y. R.D.Hoffman Pa. 50%s. 
880-Yd. Run _ E. Hollister, ’97 He bale leane Pg. A. Grant Pa. tm. 58%s. 
Mile Run G. W. Orton Pa. J.¥. Cregan Poe Dy Grantnio7 H. 4m. 25s. 
120-Yd. Hurd. E. C. Perkins VWeuen ba hoxann s. H. ¥.T. Van Buren Ve 16s. 
220-Yd. Hurd, E. C. Perkins Y. W.G. Morse,’ '99 H. M.V. Bastian Pa. 254s. 
Mile Walk W.B. Fetterman Pa, J.D. Phillips,’ O7 elie BCoZeller Cor, 6m. 5546s. 
Hammer W. G. Woodruff Pa. J.C.McCracken Pa. C.Chadwick Y. 136fte siiat 
Shot R. Garrett P, R. Sheldon Y. J.C. McCracken Pa. 4t ft. 1034 in. 
Broad Jump J. P. Remington Pa. R. Garrett Pe ebioide Glatkeatess H, 22 ft. 4yeine 
High Jump ‘J. D. Winsor Pa. W.C. Carroll IP, 6ft. 3in. 
R.C. Merwin Ys 
I. K. Baxter Tr. 
W.G.Morse,’99 H. 
Pole Vault B. Johnson Gu Wh We oy:ty19 8) etl eeee RonGan@lapp) Yourr tte cg24,n- 
J. L. Hurlbut Wes. 
_ A. C. Tyler TR 
Bicycle Races Columbia Yale Pennsylvania 


Winner: PENNSYLVANIA, 35. Third: Harvarp, 1534. W.H. Vincent, ’97, Capt. 
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1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


WINNERS OF INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK MEETS 


July 21 
July 6 
May 18 
May 9 
May 29 
May 28 
May 27 
May 26 
May 24 
May 23 
May 29 
May 28 
May 26 
May 25 
May 31 
May 30 
May 28 
May 27 
May 26 
May 25 
May 30 
May 29 
May 28 


Place 
Saratoga 
Mott Haven 
Mott Haven 
Mott Haven 
Mott Haven 
Mott Haven 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Nanhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Berkeley Oval 
Berkeley Oval 
Berkeley Oval 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Berkeley Oval 
Manhattan Field 
Berkeley Oval 
Berkeley Oval 


Winner 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale! 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


1899 
1900 
IgO1 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
Ig10 
IgII 
IgI2 
1913 
1914 
I9gI5 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


May 27 
May 26 
May 25 
May 31 
May 30 
May 28 
May 27 
May 26 
June 1 
May 30 
May 29 
May 28 
May 27 
June 1 
May 31 
May 30 
May 29 
May 27 
June I 
May 31 
May 29 
May 28 
May 27 


Place 
Manhattan Field 
Manhattan Field 
Berkeley Oval 
Berkeley Oval 
Berkeley Oval 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Philadelphia 
Stadium 
Stadium 


Winner 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale? 

Yale 

Cornell 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 3 
Cornell 
Cornell 
Cornell 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
California 
California 


Meets won: Harvard 13, Yale 9, Pennsylvania 9, Cornell 9, Columbia 3, California 2, Princeton 1. 


1 First cup won by Harvard. 


2 Second cup won by Yale. 
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8 Third cup won by Cornell. 
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HARVARD-YALE DUAL TRACK MEETS 


From 1891 to 1919, firsts counted five points; seconds, two points; and thirds, one point. 
three points for second, and one point for third. 


present system of five points for first, 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash O. K. Hawes, ’ 92 
220-Yd. Dash J. S. Cook, ’92 
440-Yd. Run W.H. Wright, ’ 92 
880-Yd. Run A. M. White, 92 
Mile Run J. O. Nichols, t.s. 
120-Yd.Hurd H.L. Williams, “iit 
220-Yd.Hurd J. P. Lee,’ 91 

Mile Walk R.S. Hale,’ 9 
2-Mile Bicy. H.F. Taylor,’ 94 


Hammer J.R. Finlay,’ ! 

Shot J. R. Finlay,’ 91, 

Broad Jump H.L. Williams,’ 91 

HighJump G.R. Fearing, ’ 93 
A.H. Green,’ 92 

Pole Vault T.E.Sherwin,’94 
H.M. Wheelwright,’ 94 
G. J. Briggs, ’93 
O.G. 


Score: HARVARD, 85. 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash W. Swayne,’ 95 
220-Yd. Dash W. Swayne,’ 95 
44o-Yd. Run G.F. Sanford, ’ 97 
880-Yd. Run J. Corbin,’ ‘92 
Mile Run G. Lowell, ’92 
120-Yd.Hurd D. B. Lyman,’ 94 
220-Yd.Hurd G. R. Fearing, ’93 


May 16, 1891. 


Cartwright, 93 VA 


May 20, 1892. 


Mile Walk  A.L. Endicott, ’94 

C. R. Bardeen, 93 
2-Mile Bicy. P. W. Davis,’ 93 
Hammer Pots Stillman,’ 95 
Shot D.B. Lyman,’ 94 
Broad Jump O. W. Shead,’ 93 
HighJump’ G.R. Fearing, ’93 
Pole Vault O.G. Cartwright, ’93 Y. 


Score: HarvaArD, 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash A.A. Lefurgey, [ese 
220-Yd. Dash S. M. Merrill,’ "94. 
440-Yd. Run S.M. Merrill,’ 94 
$80-Vd. Run J. Corbin, c.s. 
Mile Run qn 135 Morgan,’ 04. 
120-Yd.Hurd D. B. Lyman,’94 
220-Yd.Hurd W. F. Garcelon, L.s. 
Mile Walk A.L. Endicott, ’94 
2-Mile Bicy. W.H.Glenn,’94s 
Broad Jump E.B. Bloss,’ 94, 


HighJump G.R. Fearing,’ 93 
Hammer W. O. Hickok, ’95s 
Shot W. H. Shea, Ls. 

Pole Vault O.G. Cartwright, ’93 


Score: Harvard, 67. 


May 13, 1893. 
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gs YS 


Second 

. Sherrill, us. 
_ Hawes,’ 92 
Mullins, ’ 93 
iB. Wright, ’92 
5 Wis 


went 


. Fearing, ’ 593 
. Fearing, ’ 93 
. Endicott, ’ 94 
. Davis, 91 

. Evins, L.s. 

. Elcock,’ g1 

. Bloss,’94 


MIM AP aAggsrHON 


Bb Amrn a: 


Second 


. W. Allen,’ ‘948 

. W. Allen, ’ 948, 

. W. Pinkham, ’ 92 
. B. Wright, ’92 
- Collamore,’ 93 

a IR Fearing, ’ 93 

. Eaton, 94 


Hospi 


NL 
N 
H. Green, ’92 
H 
H 
6 


LY ALE, Sule 


Second 


W. M. Richards, ’95 
W. M. Richards, 95 
N. W. Bingham, ’95 
H. C. Lakin, 94 

D. W. Fenton, ’95 
O. W. Shead, 93 


MacL. VanIngen,’ 93 


J.E. Wight,’ 938 
Hons Parmelee, ’ 95 
L. P. Sheldon, ’96 
G. C. Chaney, "94 
12a Stillman, | 95 
W. O. Hickok, ’95s 


Ellsworth, (Grae 


Homes 


SSRs 


HoLMes 


H.M.Wheelwright,’94 H. 


YALE, 45. 
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FIELD 


Third 
Sait Pie 92 


F.F. Carr, M.S. 
Jeb live - Williams, g1 


O. 

HA. Bleek,’ gt 
S.N. Evins, L.S. 
R. S. Hale, ’91 

G. C. Chaney, 94 


Yate, 27. E. C. Moén, ’o1, Capt. 


New Haven 


Third 
G. F. Brown, ’92 


W. L. Thompson, ’93 


W. H. Wright, ’92 


G. L. Batchelder, ’92 


S. Scoville, 93 

O. W. Shead, ’93 
W.N. Duane, ’92 
J. L. Norton, ’95 


Re Ee Davis) iss 
C. E. Coxe, ’94 

1D ie Stillman, 95 
J.H. Goss, "94 

T. E. Sherwin, 94 


H.M.Wheelwright,’94 
Cook, ’92, Capt. 


FIELD 


Third 

ayer, 96 

. Whittren, ’95 
. Pinkham, M.s. 
. Hubbell, ’ 93 
. Blake, ’ 93 
alanis 948 
Fearing,’ 93 
. Bardeen, 93 
- Holmes, 96 
. Shead, ’ 93 

. Putnam, 96 
. Cross, "96 
.Lyman,’94 
E.H. Hart, 94s 
C. B. Rice, ’94s 


i= 
Wn 


HO msOranzoom 
Be tipshrrnEoa: 


W. L. Thompson, ’93, Capt. 


In 1919 began the 
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TRACK 


May 12,1894. New Haven 


Winner 
too-Yd. Dash P. daS. Prado, 95 
220-Yd. DashS. M. Merrill,’ (94 
440-Yd.Run S.M. Merrill,’ 94, 
880-Yd. Run W.S. Woodhull, 96 
Mile Run J. E. Morgan, ’94 
120-Yd.Hurd W. F. Garcelon, L.s. 
220-Yd.Hurd J. L. Bremer, ’96 
Mile Walk  F.S. Bunnell,’ 94. 
2-MileBicy. W.H. Glenny, ’94 
Hammer W. O. Hickok,’ 958 
Shot A. Brown, ’96 
Broad Jump L. P. Sheldon, 96 
HighJump_ C.J. Paine,’ ‘o7 
Pole Vault H.Thomas,’95 

Score: YALE, 59. 


NESS KANE SSNS 


May 18, 1895. 


Winner 
100-Yd. Dash W. M. Richards,’ 95 
220-Yd. Dash W. M. Richards, ° 95 
440-Yd. Run N. W. Bingham,’ 95 
880-Yd. Run E. Hollister, ’97 
Mile Run elbe Morgan, raSe 
120-Yd.Hurd G. B. Hatch, 96 
220-Yd.Hurd J. L. Bremer, 96 
Mile Walk F.C. Thrall,” 96 
2-Mile Bicy. 
Hammer 
Shot 
Broad Jump 
High Jump ; 
Pole Vault W. W. Hoyt,’98 


Score: YALE, 


<N 


MG 
H. 
H. 
XG 
W% 
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Ve 
MG 
% 
ea 
Ne 
ie 
H 

6 


5. 


Second 
C. Gillette, ’97 
Pada. Prado,” 95 
G.F. Sanford, ’ 97 
E. Hollister, ’ 97 
Jolke Coolidge, ’ 95 
E. H. Cady, 95 
W.F. Garcelon, ase 
Jo Ds Phillips, ’ 97 
F. S. Elliot, ’ 95 
H. P. Cross, 96 
W.O. Hickok, ’ 958 
E. B. Bloss, 94 
Moje Thompson,’ 97 
M. H. Kershow, 95 


HarvARD, 53. 


Second 
L. W. Redpath, ’ 98 
L. W. Redpath, ’ 98 
N. B. Marshall, 97 
W. HI: Vincent,’ 97 
H. Emerson,’ 95 
E. H. Cady,’ 595 
E. H. Cady,’ 95 
Geb: Drew,’ a 
F. S. Elliot, ’ 
EIR: Cross, : 
A. Brown, "96 
A. Stickney, 97 
J.H. Thompson, ’ 97 
H. Thomas, 95 


Homes 


5 PANE ry gh B 


2 serie RNSRREES 


Third 
C. E. Smith, ’95 
S. K. Gerard, ’97 
L. T. Hildreth, 96 
E. B. Hill, ’94 
W.#H. Carson, L.S. 
V. Munroe, ’96 
H. W. Jameson, ’ 95 
C. D. Drew,’ 97, 
Hac. Heidrich, 96 
C. Chadwick, ’97 
C. Coit, 96 
H.M. Wheelwright,’ 94 
Ike Stickney,’ 97 
G.N. Allen,’ 95 


H. M. Whecleriche? 94, Capt. 


FIELD 


Third 


M. G. Gonterman, ’96 


H. R. Storrs, ’96 

W. H. Vincent, 97 
P. W. Crane, 95 

W. H. Wadhams, ’96 
E. C. Perkins, 98 

E. C. Perkins, ’98 
J.D. Phillips, ” 97 

C. E. Peck; "96 


TR “Mitchell, "96, 
W.E. Putnam, 96 
G.N. Allen, ’95 


Harvarp, 47. N. W. Birchane 95, Capt. 


May 16, 1896. PHILADELPHIA 
HARVARD-PENNSYLVANIA 


Winner 
too-Yd. Dash J. T. Roche, ’99 
220-Yd. Dash L. W. Redpath, ’98 
440-Yd. Run E. Hollister, ’97 
880-Yd. Run E. Hollister, ’97 
Mile Run G. W. Orton 
Mile Walk W.B. Fetterman 
120-Yd.Hurd V. Munroe, ’96 
220-Yd.Hurd J. L. Bremer, 96 
Mile Bicycle W.G. Douglas 


Pole Vault C.T. Bucholtz 
Shot W.S. Woodruff 
Hammer W. S. Woodruff 


Broad Jump F. Mason,’96 
High Jump J. D. Winsor 


by By by ty bo to Ba By Py BR BS 


a 
n 


Score: HARVARD, 


Second 
W. J. Denholm, ’97 
F. H. Bigelow, ’98 
J. L. Bremer, ’96 
C. C. Sickel 
G. O. Jarvis 


E. H. Clark, 96 


PENNSYLVANIA, 47. J. L. 


Bag BS hy Ba Py BBG ES PP RE 


Third 
F. H. Bigelow, ’98 
W. J. Denholm, ’97 
W. H. Vincent, ’97 
J. Bordman, t.s. 
D. Grant, ’97 
C. J. Liebmann, ’98 
H. L. Williams, ’97 
G. P. Middleton 
J.S. Williams 
W. Stewart 
K. K. Kubli, us. 
W. D. Hennen, ’98 
J. D. Winsor 


Bremer, '96, Capt. 


May 15,1897. New Haven 


Winner 
100-Yd. Dash D. C. Byers, ’98 
220-Yd. Dash T. R. Fisher, 99 
440-Yd. Run E. Hollister,’ 97 
880-Yd. Run E. Hollister, ’ 97 
Mile Run H. Speer, 00 
120-Yd.Hurd E. C. Perkins, ’98 
220-Yd.Hurd E. C. Perkins, ’98 
2-Mile Bicy. L. Tweedy,’99 
Hammer C. Chadwick, ’97 
Shot Bel. Clarkyr.s: 
Broad Jump C.D. Cheney, ’98 
High Jump R.C. Merwin, ’97 


Pole Vault 


Ih RUN et Rg 


B. Johnson, ’00 
Score: YALE, 80. 


ea RD, 24. 


. C. Byers, ’98 
Garvan, ’97 
Hinckley, ’97 


OWA? 


lee 
5 
alae 
El, Thompson, ’97 
. G. Morse, ’99 

. Butler, 97 

Gs Shaw,’ 97 
vO; Donnell,’ 98, 
. T. Weston, 98 
AG: Morse, +99 
ALN. Rice, ’00 

W. E. Selin, 798 


ares 


> mia 


Buckingham, ’98 


Y 
Y 
MG 
WW, 
ye 
We 
y 


BNigeaNs 


H. 
% 
Y 
eh 
H. 


Nm: 


Third 
T. R. Fisher, ’99 
F. V. Chappell, ’98 
H. H. Fish, ’99 
C. E. Ordway. ’oo 
C. K. Palmer, ’99 
P. VanIngen, ’97 
P. VanIngen, 97 
E. Hill, ’97 
R. A. Hickok, ” (97 
C. W. Abbott,’99 
JiGs Clarks 98 


C.T. VanWinkle,’97 Y. 
W. H. Vintner 97, Capt. 


RENN EER ENN 
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Im. 
4m. 


7m. 
7m. 
113 ft. 
40 ft. 
at ft. 


Gate 
Io ft. 


Im. 
4m. 
7m. 


2m. 
to ft. 
39 ft. 
122 ft. 
a1 ft. 
Bake 


Im. 


4m. 


6m. 
130 ft. 


38 ft. 


22 ft. 
6 ft. 


II ft. 


10%s. 
22%s. 
50s. 
59%. 
31%s. 
I6s. 
2434s. 
25%s. 
1%s. 
Ti eit, 
1 in. 
94 in. 
1034 in. 


1034 in. 


10%s. 
223%s, 
513%s. 


. 58345. 
1 37s: 


16%s. 


25%s. 


. 1534s. 
. 123%s. 


54in. 
1M%in. 


. §34in., a 
. 93% in. 


Ioks. 
223%s. 
sis. 
592s. 
263s. 
I13%s. 
16%s. 
26s. 
30s. 
roin, 
4¥% in. 
514 in, 
TO in. 
toin. 


10%s. 
223%s, 
504s. 
59%s. 
31 %s. 
16s. 
253%s. 
63s. 
9% in. 
10% in. 
1% in. 
2% in. 
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53° TRACK 


May 14, 1898. Hoimes FIELD 


Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash A. W. Robinson, ’ ot H. F.A.Blount,’oo Y. C.C. Conway,’ 99 MG ios. 
220-Yd. Dash C. J. Gleason,’ 00 Y. E.J. Green,1.s. H. F.H. Bigelow, ’98 H. 224s. 
44o-Yd. Run H.H. Fish,’ 99 HA. J. L. Bremer, M.s. Ee 5Is. 
T. R. Fisher,’ 99 VG 
880-Yd. Run C. E. Ordway, ’oo 14, (aid Draper,’ fore) H. S.H. Bush, OL He same 
Mile Run D. Grant, M.s. H. C.B. Spitzer, ’99 Y HB y Clarks or Ho fame BUA, 
120-Yd.Hurd E. C. Perkins, ’98 Va he Behox is lik, oA Hallowell,’ Or meee 16%s. 
220-Yd.Hurd J. L. Bremer, M.s. H. W.G. Morse, 99 lala Me NW Hallowell,’ ei < Jel: 25%s. 
Ha, Perkins, °98 ¥ 
2-Mile Bicy. W. M. McCutchen, 00Y. J.H. Wear, ’o1 ¥ ER. White; - 99 H. 9m. 453s. 
Hammer W. D. Hennen, "98 18G Sodbs Cadwalader,’ oi 8% ele Sutphen, ° love) Y,, 123 'ft, 190105 
Shot E. E. O’ Donnell, ' 98 «OY. «=<S.G. Ellis, ot H. S.F. Mills,’99 H. 4oft. $}4in. 
BroadJump A.L Nickerson, ’ or) a JsG, Clarke, 798 H. W.F.B.Berger,’99 Y. 22 ft. 10in. 
HighJump A.N.Rice,’oo H. S.G. Ellis, ’o1 H. W.G.Morse,’99 Hee Wis kts en 
Pole Vault 8B. Johnson,’oo Y. R.G.Clapp,’99 YY. Cet. Dudley, co Vp at fefaaa: 
Score: Harvarp, 56. Yaue, 48. F. H. Bigelow, ’98, Capt. 
May 13, 1899. New Haven 
Winner Second Third 
1oo-Yd. Dash F. A. Blount, 00 Vee lak Ouinlany.s> Hl.” J. 0: Roche;? 99 Af, 1okKs. 
220-Yd. Dash D. Boardman, ’o2 Y. J. F. Quinlan, L.S. H. F.H. Warren, ’99s ¥e 22%%s. 
440-Yd. Boe T. E. Burke, sp. H. D. Boardman,’ 02 1% Chi ihwes; eo Ye 49468 
880-Yd. Run J. P. Adams, ’oo Y. W.D.Brennan,’oos Y. S.H. Bush,’o1 H. im. 5734s. 
Mile Run C. B. Spitzer, 99 Y. J.P. Clyde, ts, Y. DeL.P.White,’o1 H. 4m. 33%s. 
120-Yd.Hurd F. B. Fox, 1.s. H. W.M. Fincke, ’ ols Y. J.H.Converse,’02 dH. 16s. 
220-Yd.Hurd J. H. Converse,’ o2 4H. L. Warren,’oo H. J.W.Hallowell,’o1 H. 253s. 
Hammer W. A. Boal, oo AH. Be Clark) us. H. H.J. Brown,’o2 "7. 130 ft. 7in. 
Shot Hey: Brown,’ o2 Tel, ID) AR. Francis, ’ fore) Y. R.B.Robertson,’00 Y. 39ft. 9}4in. 
Broad Jump C. D. Daly,’ oI Joke died oc Harrington, ’ 99 H. C.S.Edgell,’99 H. 22ft. 3in. 
HighJump_ C. M. Rotch,’o1 H. E.G. Walter, ’99s We 5 ft. loin. 
W. G. Morse, ’99 Tile 
A.N. Rice, 00 18k, 
R. D. Ferguson,’00’ JH. 
Pole Vault Harvard defaulted to Yale 
Score; Harvarn, 5414. Yas, 4134. J. T. Roche, ’99, Capt. 
May 12, 1900. Soipiers FIELD 
Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash I. Richards, ’oos Y. J.E. Haigh, ’o3 H. A.M. Butler, ’o2 H. ios. 
220-Yd. Dash D. Boardman, ’o2 Y. J.E. Haigh, ’o3 Eile 22%s, 
W. G. Clerk, ’or ele 
440-Yd. Run D. Boardman, ’o2 Y. W.G. Clerk, ’ot H. A.L.Dean,’oo Hi. 5134s 
880-Yd. Run W.A. Applegate, ’ on fa Jel Sreatidey Co Y. H.M. Poynter,’ Yo ams “2s. 
Mile Run H. P. Smith, ’oo We Wc 18 Weston, ’ 03 Y. H.S. Knowles,’ ca H. am. 363s. 
2-MileRun O.W. Richardson, Ls. H. H.W. Foote, D.s. fal, INS We Blakemore, t. Ss) He © om. 5735S. 
120-Yd.Hurd J. W. Hallowell,’or H. J.B. Thomas, ’ 03 Wa TR Abercrombie, * egy 186 154s. 
220-Yd.Hurd J. W. Hall lowell,’ ot H. J.G. Willis, ’o2 H>. J.B. Thomas, 03 We 2546s. 
Shot F. G. Beck, M.s. VS) Gabillis; or Teh Veal, Ae Brown, * 02 FLAG ttemen ela 
Hammer W.A. Boal, *00 H. G.S. Stillman, ’o1 Yo SiG. bilisyor iw rag feneril 
HighJump A.N. Rice,’oo H. C.M.Rotch, ’or lek, Welt. Glidden, ’ 03 His Moiese 
S. G. Ellis, ’o1 lek 
Broad Jump J. H. Shirk, ’o2 H. C.D. Daly, ‘or H. D.G. Harris, ’oo H. arft. 6% in. 
Pole Vault 8B. Johnson, ’oo Y. W.M.Adriance,’00 Y. 1oft. 8 in. 
J. H. Mord, or VG 
W. W. Hoyt, M.s 166 
C. N. Prouty, ‘oo Tsk, 
Score: Harvarn, 62%. Yarr, 41%. A.N. Rice, ’oo, Capt. 
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too-Yd. Dash N. H. Hargrave, 028 
220-Yd. Dash N.H. Hargrave,’ 028 
440-Yd. Run W.G. Clerk, ’o1 
880-Yd. Run G.E. Behr, ¢. S 


Mile Run 
2-Mile Run 


120-Yd.Hurd J. H. Converse,’ o2 
220-Yd.Hurd J. G. Willis, ’02 


High Jump 
Broad Jump 
Shot 
Hammer 
Pole Vault 


TRACK 


May 11, 1901. New Haven 


Winner Second Third 
VG NES Al, Lightner, ’ 03. «=. E.H. Webb,’o1 
Y. C.Dupee,’ots i, die SP Lightner,’ 03 
H. J.R. Hunter, ’o2 Y. T.L. Manson,’ o4 
Teh |B 18). Boynton,” o2 A. D.W.Franchot,’o3s 
H.B. Clark,’ or H. W.B. Weston, ’03 a% \Win Dy, Waldron,’ 03 
B. G. Teel, ’02 MG ORW. Richardson, t. s. Hf, i. L..Gray, ors 
Fie ae Capps (04 ‘Ve, J. Ga Wallissto2 
jel, Jo df Clapp,’ 4 0% elle Converse, ’ o2 
jess Spraker, L. s. Vesa Gebilliswon H. C.M. Rotch,’or 
J. H. Shirk, ’02 JG, IX NN Ristine, ’ o2 H. J. Foster, ’o2 
IR. Sheldon,’ 028 Y. G.A. Goss, ’03 Y. E.G. Beck, m.s. 
G.S. Stillman, ’ oI Y. R. Sheldon, ’o2s Neen Ge Brown, ’ ol 
J. H. Hord, ’o1 YS 
lgbiel Pease, ’ 02s Y. 
1Dy, 2% 


Thompson, ’03s Y. 
Score: YALE, 57. Harvarp, 47. J. W. Hallowell, ’o1, Capt. 


May 24,1902. Soipiers FIELD 


Winner Second Third 

100-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, *05 H. F.R.Moulton,us. Y. W. Arnstein,’ 02 
220-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, ’ 05 H. F.R.Moulton,is. Y. E.C. Rust,’ 04, 
440-Yd. Dash E. C. Rust,’ 4, J6ly Wiley TE, Lightner, ’ 03 4H. D.Boardman,’o2 
880-Yd. Run E.A. Deming,’ 04 We Bale, Boynton, ’ o2 H. G.E. Behr, c.s. 
Mile Run B. G. Teel, ’02 M5 Gs. Jacobus, ’ 05 Y. H.G. Stevens,’ 02) 
2-MileRun D.W. Franchot, 03s ~+Y. E. W. Mills, ’o2 H. R.W. Bumstead, ’03 
120-Yd.Hurd J.H.Converse,’o2  H. F.W. Bird,’o4 Ay CUHK. Hisherye:s. 
220-Yd.Hurd J. G. Willis, ’o2 H. ¥.B.Scheuber, 105 He Eye Clapp,.04 
HighJump_ R.P. Kernan,’03 H. F.M.Murphy,’03 4. 

oS: Spraker, L.S. ¥. 
Broad Jump C.S. Fallows,’ 05 YA Jo Shirk 62 H. A.W. Ristine, ’o2 
Shot WoO Tingley,’ 05 jak, (Gej86 Robinson, ’ O4 Hie eB. Ga Beckimis: 
Hammer W. T. Piper, ’03 H. F.G. Beck,m:s. Y. G.M. Harris, ’o5 
Pole Vault J.C. Preston, ’o4s Y. F.B. Scheuber, ’o5 H. D.P.Thompson,’o3s 

H. H. Pease, ’02s 


R. T. Hinton, a.s. 
Score: Harvarp, 61%. YALE, 42%. J. G. Willis, ’o2, Capt. 


May 23, 1903. New Haven 


Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, 05 H. F.R.Moulton,u.s. Y. M.T. Lightner, 03 
220-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick,’ 05 Hi Ee Re Mioultons::Ssme Xaueieile Lightner,’ 03 
440-Yd. Run J. E. Haigh,’ 03 H. W.G. Clerk, c.s. H. E.J. Dives,’o6 
880-Yd. Run E.A. Demis: 04 Ve Gib Behtiicrs, H. D.M. Moffatt, ’o3 
Mile Run R. M. Walsh, t.s. HH. W.A. Colwell, Gs. Fie Wear sblailemscs 
2-MileRun W.A. Colwell, Gs, jek, 1D) We Franchot, “Oe Me {olBIRENG "03 
120-Yd.Hurd E. J. Clapp, ’o4 VA Lis Wie UBhtetal, 4 "04. H. LL. W. Mertz,’ oss 
220-Yd.Hurd E. J. Clapp, ’o4 Y. E.W. Bird; o4 H. J.B. Thomas, ’o3 
HighJump_ G. F. Vietor, 05 Y. A. Derby,’o3 H, 
F.M. Murphy,’03 =. 

Broad Jump M.H.Bowman,’oss Y. W.S.Fulton,’03 Y. C.H. Banks, ’06 
Shot E. T. Glass, ’04s Y. F.H.Schoenfuss,’04 H. J.Q. Tingley,’ 05 
Hammer T. L. Shevlin, ’06 Y. G.M. Harris, ’os Y. W.T. Piper, ’o3 
Pole Vault J.C. Preston, ’o4s We 

W.McLanahan,’oss Y. 

M. H. Behr, ’oss we 

W. M. Adriance,a.s. Y. 


Score: Yaue, §8. Harvarpn, 46. M. T. Lightner, 03, Capt. 
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May 21, 1904. STADIUM 


TRACK 


Winner Second 
1oo-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, 05 Tak, LD)siile Torrey,’ O7 
220-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, ’o5 H. C.B; Long,’ "048 
440-Yd. Run C. B. Long, ’o4s Y. E.J, Dives, 06 
880-Yd. Run H.B. Young, c. s. Jeky 1s 3ey Parsons, ’ 07 
Mile Run C. B. Alcott, ’o5s we Gish ey 
2-Mile Run A. King, Ls. Jee @ Vile Ve Hail, a 
120-Yd.Hurd E. J. Clapp, 04 1%, INN Bird, ess 
220-Yd.Hurd E. J. Clapp, 04 eee lake Bauer,’ 04 
High Jump F.M.Murphy,us. H. E.L. Young,’o6 
Gat Vietor, ” 5 
W. J. Jack, 05 
J. J. Hasbrouck, ’o6s 
Broad Jump J.T. Oxley, ’oss Ve elise Sheftield, "Obs 
Shot H. LeMoyne, ‘07 HH. Eo 2 Glass, jo4s 
Hammer ale Shevlin, 06 Y. E.T. Glass, ’o4s 
Pole Vault R. B. Gring,’os H. 
W. McLanahan, ’ Ossi Ye 
J. C. Preston, ’o4s Ye 


Score: YALE, 57 7/12. 


May 20, 1906. 


HARVARD, 46 5/12. 


SUSI ES ES NS BEES ES SS SS 


Third 


. Grilk, ’04 

BAe Torrey,’ 97 
LR Burnap, ’ 505 
. S. Buffum, ’04 
. A. Colwell, c.s. 
. Ware,’ 04 

. Mertz, ’o5s 
. Bird, L.s. 


ee as 
220: 


. Ayres, 05 
. Robinson, 04 
. Harris, 05 


E. C. Rust, ’04, Capt. 


New Haven 


Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, 05 H. R.L.Twitchell,’07 Y. L.P. Dodge, ’08 
220-Yd. Dash W. A. Schick, ’o5 He i. PS Dodge; ’o8 H. R.L. Twitchell, ’07 
440-Yd. Run E. J. Dives, 06 H. S.R.Burnap,’ Os, ae Niels Coholan,” o7s 
880-Yd. Run E.B. Parsons, ’ O7 ay deWiek Whitman, 06 «36 x. =~V.V.«. Tilson, 08 
Mile Run C. B. Alcott, ’o5s You CG. DP Enllo7, VAS Ea Me Turner, 06 
2-MileRun W. J. Hail, 7-s. 1% Wis Howard,’ 07 Jal MB lek Stone,’ O7 
120-Yd.Hurd H. W. Eales, ’06 Ysa lies Stevenson, 706 «6s. ~—SW.. Soule, ’06 
220-Yd.Hurd L. C. Porter, T.s. Y. H.W. Eales, ’06 Y. O.F. Rogers, ’08 
High Jump J.W.Marshall,’o7s Y. J.J. Hasbrouck, Cos iW, 
R. E. Crane, ’ 505 i. 
Broad Jump W.B. Jordan, ’06 H. W.F. Knox,’ 07 Ve HaieWerhordsanss 
Shot F.H. Schoenfuss, c. s. H. P.1. White, 06 Yo REP! Kinney, 05 
Hammer G. M. Harris, ’o5 Y. T.L. Shevlin, ’06 Y. R.C. Tripp, ’o6s 
Pole Vault W.R. Dray, ’o8 Ne E. M. Sawyer, G.s. 
R. T. Hinton, 07 NA M. H. Behr, ’o5s 
J. F. O’Brien, ’08 
Score: YALE, 6534. Harvarn, 3856. W. A. Schick, ’o5, Capt. 
May 19, 1906. STaDIUM 
Winner Second Third 
100-Yd. Dash D. J. Torrey, 707 Y. PC Lockwood, 08) =. Ey Je W. ord, 1. s. 
220-Yd. Dash L. P. Dodge, 708 18h, dbs US Robinson, Holey 45 TRG Ibs Twitchell, ’ 07 
44o-Yd. Run E. J. Dives, ’06 fel VAs Ip Young,’ 07 Jala Vig its Coholan, O78 
880-Yd. Run H.H. Whitman, i) 18, ENS Colon, oy H. B.Moore,’0o6 
Mile Run W. Minot,’ 07 fék, Wile Vode! Bee *o6s ve HSM Turner, 06 
2-MileRun M.H. Stone,’ 7 Eee \Wialintlaly aes. Mee IMIS Crosby, 08 
120-Yd.Hurd R. R. Hill, us. ie (G Brinsmade,’ O7 H. W.M. Rand, ’o9 
les We Howe, 08s 
220-Yd.Hurd D. J. Torrey, ’07s Y. O.F. Rogers, ’08 H. J.¥F. Doyle,’ o7 
HighJump J.W.Marshall,’o7s Y. P.M. Clark, xs. Tile, ARG lit Somers, °08 
J. E. Sisson, ’08 
Broad Jump L.T.Sheffield,’06s Y. W.F. Knox, ’o7 You Bay. We Hordan-s. 
Shot B.T.Stephenson,’08 H. P.T. White, 06 Vie Wine Hanley,’ 7 
Hammer R. H. Oveson, t.s. lef, 18 ie Kersburg, ’06 «36M. +=. LL. Shevlin, 06 
Pole Vault A.C. Gilbert, ms. YY. A. G. Grant,’ o7 Ef. 
I, 1h Hinton,’ 07 MG 


Score: HARVARD, 5714 


YALE, 46%. 


E. J. Dives, ’06, Capt. 
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Winner 


too-Yd. Dash P. C. Lockwood, 708 
220-Yd. Dash L. P. Dodge, ’o8 
440-Yd. Run W.T. Coholan, ’ O78 
$80-Yd. Run V. V. Tilson, ’08 
Mile Run H. F. Hadden, ’09 
2-MileRun M.S. Crosby, ’o8 
120-Yd.Hurd W. M. Rand, ’o9 
220-Yd.Hurd W. M. Rand, ’o9 
HighJump J. W. Marshall, ’o7s 


Broad Jump W. F. Knox,’o7 
Shot Basle Stephenson, 708 
Hammer H. E. Kersburg, ’07 
Pole Vault W.R.Dray,’o8 


Winner 
1oo-Yd. Dash L. B. Stevens, .s. 
220-Yd. Dash L. B. Stevens, L.s. 


TRACK 


May 18, 1907. New Haven 


440-Yd. Run R.W. LaMontagne, Too 


$8o-Yd. Run W.F. Whitcher, ’ 09 
Mile Run R. A. Spitzer, ’09 
2-MileRun M. Weeks, ’o9 
120-Yd.Hurd D. R. Robbins, ’o9 
220-Yd.Hurd G. P. Gardner, to 
HighJump_ R. P. Pope, 10 


Broad Jump B. T. Stephenson, ’o8 
Shot B. T. Stephenson, ’08 
Hammer C. T. Cooney, 10 
Pole Vault W.R. Dray, ’o8 
A.C. Gilbert, M.s. 
F. T. Nelson, ’10 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash R. C. Foster, ’11 
220-Yd. Dash R. C. Foster, 11 
440-Yd. Run E. K. Merrihew,’ 10 
880-Yd. Run R.A. Spitzer, ’ 09 
Mile Run H. Jaques, 11 
2-Mile Run  H. Jaques, 11 
120-Yd.Hurd L. V. Howe, ’ogs 
220-Yd.Hurd L. V. Howe, ’o9s 
High Jump A G. Harwood, ’09 


R.A. Riley, ’o9 
Broad Jump J.R Kilpatrick, ’ II 
Shot Cx Cabittleso 


Hammer C. T. Cooney, 10 
Pole Vault C.S. Campbell, ’o9 
F. T. Nelson, 10 


Second Third 
H. L.P. Dodge, ’o8 H. R.B. Burch,’ 09 M% 
H. L.B. Stevens, L.s. Yama: Burch,’ 09 Ye 
iv Boll. Young, 07, HO \ENe Onativia 708 HH. 
Y. M.B.VanBrunt,’08 H. S.D. Frissell,’08 i 
H. R.A. Spitzer, ’09 Ne Vlas Williams,’ °9 MG 
H. B.H. Woodward, ’o7 Y. W.G.Howard,’o7 4. 
H. L.V.Howe,’o8s Y. G.W. Waller, o7 JE 
H. A.B. Mason, ’o8 H. C.M.DuPuy,’o8 Ye 
Y. G.E.Roosevelt,’09 4H. 
R.G. Harwood, ’ oe dak 
Vou. Hi Davisnoo Y. C.D. Deming, 07 MG 
igh, Gzlbq Buhrman, ees 4 AQ IMI. Sheldon, ’ 08 ve 
eee bat kes O78 | Y. J. George, ’o7s. NG 
Y. A.G. Grant,’ O7 ta 
Ans Gilbert, mt. S. VW 
Score: Harvard, 5534. YAuE, 48%. W. Minot, ’07, Capt. 
May 16, 1908. STapiuM 
Second Third 
%. LEC. Lockwood, 103) ee Reel @arys. 09 Ve 
Wao @atvanog Y. T.S. Blumer, ’1o jab 
E. K. Merrihew, ’ Io H. ¥F.M.deSelding,’10 dH. 
Hi. M.D: Kirjassoff, ’ to ¥. HH. Watson, 10 lal 
Y. H.F. Miller, ’08 H. A.C. Coney; 09 VG 
im, IMEC. Lightner, ’ Ce 3% IMLS, Crosby, 708 i. 
Te RE IME Rand,’ og H. 1. V. Howe,’ o9s ¥. 
H. 1. V.Howe,’ ‘09s Y. D.R. Robbins, ’og ¥ 
Elam Rope Riley,’ 09 mys 
E. H. Coy, ’10 Me 
R.G.Harwood,’o9 4. 
R. E. Somers, 68 H. 
183, 20, Stephenson, ’08 A. 
H. O.F. Rogers, ’o8 Ho @sGyhittlessxo A. 
H. L.W. Bangs, ’o8 Hi Held. Coys 10 Ye 
s L. H. Bigelow, ’o8 Y. W.A. Goebel, ’1o We 
Ye 
M% 
Score: YAuE, 60%. Harvarn, 434%. L. P. Dodge, ’08, Capt. 
May 15,1909. New Haven 
Second Third 
fel RR JE Caray * 509 Vaielisos Blumer,’ 10 H. 
H, R.H.Cary,’o9 Y. L. Watson, ’1o Al 
H. ¥F.M. de Selding, ‘TO H, R.W.La Montagne,’o og Y. 
Ve INL 1D). Kirjassoff, ’ ite) NE IR NG Boyden,’ 10 JE& 
H. A.C. Coney,” 09, Yo. M.B. Vilas,’ 09 Ve 
HH, MoC: Lightner, ’ og 6s Y.-—«OA«. M«. Haskell,’ Io NG 
Y. W.M. Rand,’ 09 JEh, DY, Robbins, ’ fete) ¥. 
‘9 (Gals Gardner,’ ie) H. W.M.Rand,’o9 EE 
H. 
el 
We 
We 
Vou CaGalittlesro H. J.P.Long, 11 HA. 
Jel Mo dks Kilpatrick, ’ It YA) El. Coyvano WZ, 
Y. H.F. Andrus, ’10 Ne \einda\ Goebel,’ 10 YA 
VW, J. L. Barr, ’10 15 
Ww 


Score: YALE, 55%. Harvarn, 4844. W. M. Rand, ’og, Capt. 
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Winner 


100-Yd. Dash G. P. Gardner, "10 
220-Yd. Dash F. T. Boyd, 12 
440-Yd. Run H. W. Kelley, 11 

$go-Yd. Run M.D. Kirjassoff, ’ 10 
Mile Run H. Jaques, 11 
a-MileRun A.M. Haskell, ’10 
120-Yd.Hurd G. A. Chisholm, ’ II 
220-Yd.Hurd G. P. Gardner, ’10 
HighJump S.C. Lawrence, ’10 


Broad Jump C.C. Little, ’10 
Shot eRe Kilpatrick, ’ II 
Hammer C. T. Cooney, 10 
Pole Vault F.T. Nelson, ’10 


TRACK 


May 14, 1910. STADIUM 
Second Third 

H. UL.H. Thayer,’ Io H. J. Tyler,’10 

Y. D.P.Ranney,’12 Teh Wha teX Reilley, v. &. 

He Be Minde Selding,’ 10 Al. 1SeG: Simons,’ II 

Ye (GW Ryley,’ 10 H. E.F. Wood, ’1o 

tels 1Ro IK Miles,’ ae) Yy. E.G, Gray, 12 

Y. P.Newton, 11 Hie Bele, Viets,’ II 

| Lay Kanes 10 Va Je Pallonessas 

Isl, GolXc Chisholm, ’ ge WA A JM King,’ IO 

H. A.D. Barker, ’11 H. S.A. Reed, ’11 
Gass: Dickenson, ’12s 

H. C.W. Baird,’ 10 Y. J.R. Kilpatrick, ’11 

We Jb Ie Goddard,’ ie) fel, (ale Little, ’10 

Y. H.F. Andrus,’ 10 ae 1D Hodges, ’ IO 

Y. R.A. Gardner, ’12 YW ell, Bers 26 
S. C. Lawrence, ’10 


Score: Harvard, 52%. Yar, 51. C.C. Little, 10, Capt. 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash F. A. Reilley, .s. 
220-Yd. Dash C. W. Bleistein, ’ II 
440-Yd. Run H.W. Kelley,’ II 
$80-Yd, Run H. Jaques, 11 
Mile Run H. Jaques, 711 
2-MileRun P.R. Withington, ’ 12 
120-Yd.Hurd G. A. Chisholm, ’11 
220-Yd.Hurd G. A. Chisholm, 711 
HighJump W. Canfield, 11 


Broad Jump R. J. Holden, ’11 


Shot JaR: Kilpatrick, ’ II 
Hammer T. Cable,’ 13 
Pole Vault J. N. Byers,’ 138 


R. A. Gardner, 12 
S. B. Wagoner, 713 


Score: Yale, 


Winner 
100-Yd. Dash E. Barlow, "138 
220-Yd. Dash W. B. Adams,’ 13 
440-Yd. Run W.A. Barron,’ 14 
880-Yd. Run E. D. Smith,’13 
Mile Run H.M. Warren,’ 13 
2-MileRun_ R. St. B. Boyd,’14 
120-Yd.Hurd C. L. Larkin, ’12 
220-Yd.Hurd J. B. Cummings, "13 
High Jump A.W. Moffatt, “kg 
Broad Jump T. Cable, ’13 


Shot R.B. Batchelder, ’ 13 
Hammer T. Cable, 13 
Pole Vault S.B. Wagoner, ’13 


Score: HARVARD, 71. 


May 13, IgII. 


PERE RG ES NRG Eg ERS SS ESS 


Second 


. Thatcher, * 12 
- Snyder,’ It 
<Farrar,’ 12 
. Preble, 12 
. Everett,” II 
. Ryan, 11 
. Cummings,’ 13 
. Cummings, ’ 13 
. Dennis, 11 


. Kilpatrick, ’ II 
. Greenough, ’ II 
. Child, ’11 


OY soos sey sh 
OWP ,PP DUES 


SN SSNS 
PII) OO ME te 


New Haven 


Third 

Foster, ’11 
Thatcher, ’ 12 
Simons, 11 
Whitman, ’11 
Lawless, ’13 
Lawless, ’ ne 
Larkin,’ oz 
Lewis, II 

. B. Waller, 1 3 

. L. Schenck, 713 
. P. Greene, "rr 
~H. 
. W. 


Yt 


olGe 
A. 
oiS 

plat, 
aes 
5d 
abs 
pede 


Leslie, ’12 
Mersereau, 11 


594. Harvarn, 44%. R.C. Foster, ’11, Capt. 


SS SSS SS ES 


J.N. Byers, 13s 


NATE 33. 


May 18, 1912. STADIUM 
Second Third 

R.S. de Gozzaldi,’13_ H. T.F. Rudell,’13 
Re Ss de Gozzaldi,’ 13 H. E. Barlow, ’13s 
Xe Jeblarrateed 2 Y. D.P. Ranney, ’12 
B. M. oe 12 fel IES Huling, ‘13 
T. W. Koch,’ H. H.P. Lawless,’ fe 
G.B. Mane We WENN Copeland, ’1 
J.B: Commies,” ey Lely Nelle Jackson, ’ a 
A. L. Jackson, ’ 14 Een et teu 2 
R. A. Douglas, 14 Yes. ACIS Dickenson, ’r2s 
M. R. Driggs, ’13 Vie BaGaNle Austin, ’ 1S 
F. H. Leslie, 12 H. 4H. Harbison,’ 14 
HeE. Pickett, 13 YY L Di Mowardy 14 
Te, JANG Gardner,’ 12 M% 
P.S. Achil les, * 13 a 


P. R. Withington, ’12, Capt. 


Be ES hg BS og BG SS 


Br eg ROS oe SO ES 


ie ae 


Im. 
4m. 
gm. 


6 ft. 


22 if 
Agits 
152 ft. 
12 ft. 


2m. 
4m. 


Iom. 


Sit. 


at ft. 
44 ft. 
148 ft. 
Ta hte 


2m. 
4m. 
gm. 


6 ft. 


22 ft. 
43 ft. 
154 ft. 
12 ft. 


1oks. 
222% s. 
50%s. 
598. 

278. 

ibis. 
154s. 
24s. 


Tin. 


814 in. 
8% in. 
Tin. 


634 in. 


1oks. 
22%s. 
4934s. 


2946s. 
458. 
16\%s. 
25s. 
2in. 
10% in. 
414 in 
9}4 in. 


2 in. 


aynyd xO] 
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Winner 


too-Yd. Dash T. H. Cornell, ’15 
220-Yd. Dash T. H. Cornell, ’15 


440-Yd.Run W.A. Barron,’ 14 
880-Yd. Run G.E. Brown,’ 14s 
Mile Run H. J. Norris, 713 
2-MileRun R.St.B. Boyd,’14 
120-Yd.Hurd A. L. Jackson, “Tia 
220-Yd.Hurd W. F. Potter,’ 148 
High Jump A.W. Moffatt, ’ 13 
J. B. Camp, 715 
Broad Jump R.E. Matthews, ’15 


Shot W. F. Roose, 15s 
Hammer T. Cable, ’13 
Pole Vault S.B. Wagoner, 713 


TRACK 


May 17, 1913. New Haven 


NRE EE ES NS 


Second Third 

T. F. Rudell,’ 13 Y. W.B. Adams, ’13 

W.B. Adams,’ 13 ET, 

R. Tower, 715 Tile 

V. Wilkie, 715 Ane Cakocics ans 

R. W. Poucher, ’ 15 We IRVING Capper, 15 

H. G. MacLure,’ 15 H. H.W. Smith, ’14s 

F. W. Copeland,’ 13 Ha Bade Carter,’ 15 

Jeb: Cummings,’ 13 A. E.F. Smith, 214 

W.M.Shedden,’15 Y. J.B. Cummings,’ 13 
R. A. Douglas, 714 

M. R. Driggs, ’13 Yo Gableser3 

C. E. Brickley, ’15 H. H.R. Hardwick, ’15 

H.E. Pickett, ’13 Yo Hy SesStureisy crs 

J. BeCamp, -15 H. P.S. Achilles, ’13 


Score: YALE, 56. Harvarp, 48. 


Winner 
too-Yd. Dash W. A. Barron, 14 
220-Yd. Dash W. A. Barron,’ 14 
440-Yd. Run V. Wilkie, ’15 
880-Yd. Run G. E. Brown,’ 14s 
Mile Run R. W. Poucher, ’15s 
2-MileRun R.St. B. Boyd,’14 
120-Yd.Hurd W. F. Potter, 14s 
220-Yd.Hurd W. F. Potter, 14s 
HighJump W.M. Oler,’16 
BroadJump J.O. Johnstone, ’16 


Shot H. Harbison, ’14 
Hammer P. Loughridge, *15s 
Pole Vault J. B. Camp, ’15 


Score: YALE, 


Winner 


100-Yd. Dash H. I. Treadway, ’17 
E. A. Teschner, 717 
220-Yd. Dash H. I. Treadway, ’17 
440-Yd. Run W. Willcox, 17 
880-Yd. Run W. J. Bingham, ’16 
Mile Run R. W. Poucher,’ 15s 
2-MileRun J. W. Overton, ’17 
120-Yd.Hurd P. M. Rice, 15 
220-Yd.Hurd W. M. Shedden,’15 
High Jump W.M. Oler,’16 
Broad Jump W.M. Oler,’16 


Shot C. E. Brickley, ’15 
Hammer P. Loughridge, ’15s 
Pole Vault M.L. Greeley, ’15 


Score: HARVARD, 53. 


Rit Rt 


J. B. Cummings, ’13, Capt. 


May 16,1914. STADIUM 


Second Third 
T. H. Cornell,’ ay Mee [lbp Ricketts, ’ 16 
TH. Cornell,’ 15 MG aslee Foley,’ ng 
W. J. Bingham,’ my J6b, [oC Rosle, 05 
F, W. Capper,’ 15 He ROM: Scotten, ’ 14 
H.W. Smith, ’ 14S Y. H. McK. Hatch,’ Is 
(C15, Clenae, ing Y. C.Southworth, ’15 
W. M. Shedden, ’ we 3, (CaN, Willetts, ° 15s 
W.M.Shedden,’15 Y. A.L. Jackson,’ 14 
J. O. Johnstone,’16 H. R.A. Douglas,’14 
F.M.Hampton,’16 Y. 
ie 1 Matthews, ’ ni 
W. F. Roos, 15s Y. C.E. Brickley, ’15 
R. S. Cooney, 714 Y. N.S. Talbot, *15s 
H.W. Johnstone,’16 Y. 
L.G.Richards,’16 4H. 


66%. Harvarn, 37%. W. A. Barron, 14, Capt. 


May 15, 1915. 


SaaS 


New Haven 


Second Third 

J. L. Foley, ’15 
E.A.Teschner,’17 H. R.Tower,’15 
V. Wilkie, 15 Y. A. Biddle, ’16 
F. W. Capper,’ 15 H. A.O. Barker, 16 
W. W. Kent, 16 H. N.L. Torrey, ’15 
@ Southworth, ’ ms H. H. Holden, ’15s 
W. M. Shedden,’ VW IMIR. Robinson, ’15 
H. St. J. Smith,’ El GN CoAS Willetts,’ 15s 
in @: Johnstone,’ 6 H. JB. Camps 15 
R.E. Matthews,’15 Y. F.M.Hampton,’16 
Elahke Hardwick, ’ 15 HA. F.B. Withington, 15 
Eins: Sturgis,’ 15 H. N.S. Talbot, ’15s 
Su Canipyans 186 
G.G.Haydock,’16 4H. 
aG. Richards, 3) I8E, 
L. Carter, 715 Vac 
H. W. Johnstone, 16 MW 
W. O. Ruston, ’16 ve 


ALB, 51. 


F. W. Capper, ’15, Capt. 


x 
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6 ft. 
23 ft. 
40 ft. 

149 ft. 
12 ft. 


1oK%s. 
22s. 


498. 


. 543468. 
. 26s. 


. 4546S. 


154s. 
243% s. 


. 11% in. 


. 5¥4in. 
. 44 in. 
a in. 


4in. 


1oks. 
238. 


49%s. 


SASS 
. 238. 


. 4246s. 
16s. 


252hs. 
1} in. 


10% i in. 
934 in. 


. ITin. 


Ios. 


213%s. 
48s. 
56s. 
248. 
347458. 
1534s. 
2434s. 
Tin. 
II in. 
11M%in. 


2 in. 
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Winner 


100-Yd. Dash E. A. Teschner, aT 
220-Yd. Dash E. A. Teschner, ’ 17 
440-Yd. Run W. Willcox, ’17 
880-Yd. Run W.J. Bingham,’ 16 
Mile Run J. W. Overton,’ uy 
2-MileRun J. W. Overton,’ 7) 
y20-Yd.Hurd J. V. Farwell, ’18 
220-Yd.Hurd J. V. Teme. "18 
HighJump W.M. Oler,’ 16 
Broad Jump F.M. Hampton, ’ 16 


Shot J. M. Braden, ’18 
Hammer W. T. Brown, 16 
Pole Vault . S. Buck, ’16 


H 
J. D. Nagle, ’18 
G. G. Haydock, ’16 


Winner 
100-Yd. DashS. A. Stewart 
220-Yd. Dash J. H. Barrett 
440-Yd. Run J. H. Barrett 
880-Yd. Run H. W. Cheel 
Mile Run E. B. Fisher 
2-Mile Run _ E. A. Cross 
120-Yd.Hurd C. R. Erdman 
220-Yd.Hurd C. R. Erdman 


Hammer A. Stevens, ’19 
Shot R. Cleveland 
Broad Jump D.F. Ford 
High Jump B. Brock 

Pole Vault G. Sweeney 


Score: PRINCETON, 49%. YALE, 4124. HARVARD, 13. 


Winner 
100-Yd. Dash W. Moore, ocC. 
220-Yd. Dash W. Moore, ocC. 
440-Yd. Run J. Stewart, 21 
880-Yd. Run D.F. O’Connell,’ ai 
Mile Run DEEO; Connell,” 21 
2-Mile Run H.W. Waterman, ’20 
120-Yd.Hurd C. G. Krogness, ’21 
220-Yd.Hurd T. P. Heffelfinger, ’21 


Second Third 
H. I. Treadway, ’ jee H. Berg, ’I7, V% 9%. 
H. 1. Treadway,’ 17 Y. W. Willcox, ’17 H. 213s. 
T.R.Pennypacker,16 H. J. 1 Davis,’ 17 1G. 50%s. 
A. O. Barker, 16 Y. A. Biddle, ’16 AH. 1m.55%s. 
RED: Campbell, ’ 17a |G: Putnam,’ 16 Yo 4m. 25s: 
REE. Davison, ’ ny H. G.A. King,’18 HH, om. 5124s; 
E.L. Davis,’ 17 We Joa @iionds,” 17 VS 16%s. 
F, S.,Allen, ’16 H. A.E. Rowse, ’18 Jak 24%s. 
On Johnstone, ’ a ERC. Gifford, ’17 \Vaeone 
W. M. Oler, 16 Y. G.E. Nichols, ’17 VA oateseaaine 
A. T. Lyman, ’16 H. H.Schmidt,’18 Vane aG tents 
E. R. Roberts, ’16 H. J.P. Walden, ’16 Y¥. 1374t) 5341n- 
12 ft. 6in. 
Score: YALE, 63%. Harvarp, 403%. W. J. Bingham, ’16, Capt. 
May 25,1918. New Haven 
HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON TRIANGULAR MEET 
Second Third 
R. E. Brown P, T.P. Heffelfinger Ye 10%s. 
FE. G. Thompson as “Aes Heffelfinger YE 22%s. 
T. P. Heffelfinger WG 12 IBS Stevenson,’ 20 HA. 504s. 
Dae Duggan, ’20 H. H.D.Costigan,’20 AH. 2m. 1%s 
E. E. Lucas, ’19 H. W.L. Savage P. 4m. 3634s 
J.S. Montgomery P. H.W. Waterman Y. om. 7s: 
G. A. Trowbridge P. G.C. Buzby P 153%s. 
G. A. Trowbridge PGs @. Buzby: 12, 258. 
A.M. Vorys Y. R.G. Thompson Ys yio ft: 1rin 
A. Stevens, ’19 A. A.M. Vorys Y. 39 ft. 834in 
E. W. Munsell IPA Keys PP. 20 ft, Loans 
Linn Y. S. Vanderbilt Y. sft $34in 
L. S. Hitchcock P. 
W. W. Webber ae 12 ft. 
D. B. Ford YY; 
H. D. Costigan, ’20, Capt. 
May 17, 1919. New Haven 
Second Third 
P. B. Cowles, 21 Y. H.C. Flower,’ 19 H. 10%s. 
W. B. Schleiter Y. C.R. W. Smith,” 19s y 223ks. 
EO: Gourdin, ’ 21 dake Mie Heffelfinger, Tey 5234s. 
W. D. Prizer,’ 20 ueetie Gre Driscoll, ’ 20 Y. 2m. 63s. 
T. J. O’Brien, ’21 Y. E.B. Fisher, ’20 Y, 4m. 38s. 
jj5 1B Hutchinson,” 20 H. B.Lewis,’20 Hs Toms 16s: 
R. F. Shedden, ’22 a. AD des Heffelfinger,’ Oy UG 16s. 
Ree Shedden, ’ 22 ¥,, CuiG: Krogness, ’ me we 2644s. 
Hammer RSnOtisaag A.M. Vorys,’ 20 Nie noe cos taseou Vaan tee opine 
Shot J. M. Braden, ’18 1 C. A. Clark, “20 AE KD: Hamill,’ oo, Ye sar ttrOune 
Broad Jump E.O. Gourdin, ’ 21 C.G. Krogness,’21 HA. H.C. Flower,’ Oe H. oft. 64 in. 
High Jump’ R. W. Landon, ’21 Ibpist Hitchcock,’ Yee tte (nin 
A. Perkins,’ io CAG: Krogness,’ or H. 
Pole Vault D.B. Ford,’ 11 ft. 6in. 
DSS Dace 23 
G. F. Sweeney, 20 
R. W. Harwood, ’21 


ape 7 ie 
Score: YALE, 64%. 


Ba ng AS Be a 


STUNT UTS 


EES BB og Bg BS 


TRACK 


iA. 
HarvarbD, 5234. 


May 13,1916. Srapium 


W. Moore, ocC., Capt. 


1 Students at Yale retained after the war their original class numerals. 


Winner 
100-Yd. Dash H. A. Jones, ’20 
220-Yd. Dash T. P. Heffelfinger, ’ 21 
440-Yd. Run W.H. Goodwin,’ 20 
880-Yd. Run H.S. Reed, ’20 
D.F. O’Connell, "QI 
F. W. Hilles, "90 
120-Yd.Hurd E. F. O’ Brien,’ 21s 
220-Yd.Hurd F. M. Smith, ’22 
High Jump R. W. Landon,’ 21 


Mile Run 
2-Mile Run 


Broad Jump E.O. Gourdin, ’ 21 
Shot CFA. Clarks 2 20 
ess ‘Acosta,’ 21 
Pole Vault T. P. Gardner, ’ oY) 
W. W. Webber, ’20s 


Peale 


Winner 


too-Yd. Dash E.O. Gourdin, ’21 
220-Yd. Dash S. H. Feldman, ’23 
440-Yd. Run B. Wharton, ’22 
880-Yd. Run T. Campbell, ’23 
T. Campbell, ’23 
F. W. Hilles, ’22 
120-Yd.Hurd C. R. Hauers, 23 
220-Yd.Hurd R. W. Fitts, 23 

R. D. Hudson, ’21s 
R. E. Jordan, 23 
Broad Jump E.O. Gourdin, ’21 
High Jump R. W. Landon, ’21 


Mile Run 
2-Mile Run 


Hammer 


Shot 


Pole Vault 


1 Students at Yale retained after the war their original class numerals. 


Winner 
J. Rusnak,’ 23 


100-Yd. Dash 
220-Yd. Dash S. H. 
Dp: 
W. 


E. 
Ss 
Ve 
n G. 
n J. 
J. 
ip, 
120-Yd.Hurd R. 
220-Yd.Hurd R. 
Shot R. 
Hammer Ji 
Broad Jump G. 
Discus R. 
Javelin R. 
Pole Vault T. 
H. 

R. 

A. 


W. 
W. 
(e 
Ss 
F. 
Be 
F, 
lies 
E. 
M. 
P 
R. 
High Jump D. 
K. 


T. P. Gardner, ’22 
Score: YALE, 62%. 


Vander Pyl, "23 


ees 22, 
Reinacher, ’22 


( en E.S. 


TRACK 


May 15, 1920. STapium 
Second Third 
Y. P.B. Cowles, ’21 YO: Gourdin, ’ 21 
Ya BO: Gourdin,’ 21 15 EAR OF Coxe,’ 21 
H. J. Stewart, ’21 Y. R. Chute, ’22 
Y. W.D. Prizer,’20 Y. E.G. Driscoll, ’20 
Jef 185 \ ie Siemans, ’ 21 Ve Gone Wilson,’ 20 
awe Galle Bond, 20 H, H.L. Dudley, ’20 
Yeuntese Whitney, ’ 22 H, T.P. Heffelfinger, ’21 
We Ie lili Williams, ° 21 Y. T. P. Heffelfinger, ’21 
Y. K.F-. Potter, 19! Yeu Daowluairds ocC, 
W. EF. Goodell, ’ 21 
Gals Reinacker,’ 22 
G. D. Brown, ’21s 
H. P.B. Cowles, ’21 Ye Hs. Dhotnes20. 
H. K.Hamill,’20 Yeu Gulen Cu Galltcy 191 
Y. A.M. Vorys,’20 3%, IR IBY. Hudson, ’ 21s 
is R. W. Harwood, ’21 


84%, Harvarn, 32%. D. F. O'Connell, ’21, Capt. 


May 14, 1921. 


Bh BB a 


sc 


IMAv oT 35.1922. 


SSNS SN SNS 


Score: HARVARD, 7013/15. 


Second 
S. H. Feldman, ’23 
E. O. Gourdin,’ 21 
R. Chute, 722 
E. W. Siemans, ’ 21 
D. F. O’Connell,’21 
H. M. Mahon, 93 
A. H. Cobb, ’23 
T. P. Heffelfinger, ’21 
J. F. Brown, ’22 
J. R. Tolbert, ’22 
C. G. Krogness, 21 
CaG: Krogness, ’ 4 
W. F. Goodell, ’ 
J. G. Hannon,’ 215 
R. W. Harwood,’ 21 


HaArvarD, 54%. 


Second 
S. H. Feldman, ’23 


Me “a Merrill,’ 24 

Lac om mpbell,’ 23 
M. H. Wilson, ’23 
. W. Hilles, 722 

.R. Hauers, ’23 
. R. Hauers, ’23 

. F. Brown, 22 

hilthe Cruikshank, 23 
. Jenkins, 24 

. C. Carpenter, 24 

.H. Storrs, 23 


sigh bh ralelekcl: 


D. F. O’Connell, 


< 


YALE, 64 2/15. 


SNES RNS REN 


Be SS eS ed he eB 
SAP US GAG See. 5 Cra 


New Haven 


Third 


Cowles, ’21 
Schleiter, ’ 21 
Johnson, ’ OD 


Shedden, ’22 
Whitney, 722 
Cruikshank, ’ 23 
Boltwood, ’23 
Cowles, ’21 


OneAE Baas 


mB: 
Be 
N. 
ok 
> 13s 
JS) nee 22 
allt 
ash 
mL 
Ge 
1B}, 


H. F. Rogers, ’21 
*21, Capt. 


STADIUM 


Third 


. D. Chase, ’22 
(18h Wansker, ’ 23 


ee Wilson,’ 22 

. Newhall, 24 
ah, Douglas,’ 24 
Keo Lund,’ 23 

. Hulman,’ 24 
.M. Smith,’ 22 

. G. Boltwood, ’23 
nal lie E.S. 
. Page, ’2, 

AaalhS Davis,’ 23 
.N. Into,’ 238 

. Gratwick, ’22 
Dy Reidy,” 23 
Dish Iekaital 238 

. Ww. Fitts,’ 23 

(e Martin, 23 

A. Mitchell, "23 
J.S. Reeves, 23 

G. L. Reinacher, ’22 


J. F. Brown, ’22, Capt. 


Sy Eg ES IG RS SES SS eg SS SS SS 
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SN 


22 ft. 
39 ft. 
134 fits 
12 £6, 


Im. 
4m. 
Iom. 


139 ft. 
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84 in. 
11} in, 


4 in. 


10%s. 
22%s. 
5134s, 
58%s. 
248. 
234s. 
154s. 
2536s. 


8 in. 


43 ft. 114 in, 


24 tite 
6 ft. 


12 ft. 


Im. 
4m. 


gm. 


43) fits 
154 ft. 
ar ft. 
124 ft. 
161 ft. 
12 ft: 


Botte 


4 in. 
2 in. 


4in. 


10s. 


21%s. 


50%s. 
57%s. 
194s. 
49%s. 
15%s. 
253s. 
634 in. 
334 in. 
7M in. 
81% in. 
11% in. 


938 in. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1899 
Ig00 
IgO1 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


1908 
1909 


1910 


IgII 


1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
TgI9 


1920 


1921 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD-YALE 


May 16 
May 20 
May 13 
May 12 
May 18 
May 15 
May 14 
May 13 
May 12 
May II 
May 24 
May 23 
May 21 
May 20 
May 19 


1 Harvard wins first cup. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Noy. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Novy. 


Nov. 
Noy. 


Nov. 


Novy. 


Meets won: Cornell, 9. 


Place HEB AG: Winner 
Holmes Field 85 27 Harvard 
New Haven 61 51 Harvard 
Holmes Field 67 45 Harvard 
New Haven 53 59 Yale 
Holmes Field 47. 65 Yale 
New Haven 24 80 Yale 
Holmes Field 56 48 Harvard 
New Haven 54% 4134 Harvard! 


Soldiers Field ie a 
New Haven 
Soldiers Field a % 
New Haven 46 
Stadium 


414% Harvard 


57 Yale 
4234 Harvard 
58 Yale 


46 5/12 577/12 Yale 


New Haven 3856 65% Yale 
Stadium 573% 46% Harvard 


Meets won: Yale16. Harvard 13. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
IgI0 
IgII 
1912 
1913 
I914 
1915 
1916 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


May 18 
May 16 
May 15 
May 14 
May 13 
May 18 
May 17 
May 16 
May 15 
May 13 
May 17 
May 15 
May 14 
May 13 


2 Yale wins second cup. 


Place 


New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 
Stadium 
New Haven 


DUAL TRACK MEETS 


Winner 


Harvard 
Yale2 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale3 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 


54% 
Stadium 70 Wai 64 a/t 5 Harvard 


3 Yale wins third cup. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS COUNTRY MEETS 


Place 
21 Princeton 
20 Brookline 
12 Princeton 
25 Brookline 
23 Ithaca 
22 New York 
21 New Haven 
20 Dorchester 
25 New Haven 
241 New York 
22 New York 
20 New Haven 
21 New York 


Individual Winner and Harvard 


ii, JEh, Co Neowin Cor. 
3. H. Jaques, ’11 Jal 
iy 10a So Lee Cor. 
4. P. R. Withington, ’12 

1. J. P. Jones Cor. 
Bo Letts JPY Lawless, ’1 H. 
4. H. Jaques, ’11 Je, 
6. P. R. Withington, ’1 HA. 
1. J. P. Jones Cor. 
5. P. R. Withington, ’12 Ai. 
7. FB. W. Copeland, 13 IEE 
Te) J. Pa jiones Cor. 
3. F. W. Copeland, 713 H. 
Pesta Be boy doula Ele 
4. H. P. Lawlees, ’13 Jake 
Tey Ro St. be Boyds hie 
4. F. H. Blackman, 714 136 
1. D. F. Potter, Cor. 
6. H. G. MacLure, 715 A; 
1. J. W. Overton Me, 
1. J. W. Overton MW 
6. G. A. King, ’18 A. 
1. I. C. Dresser Cor. 
1. J. Simmons Syr. 
1. J. Romig Pa. 
1. R. E. Brown Cor. 
Harvard, 1. Pennsylvania, 1. 


men seventh or better 


1 Harvard did not compete. 


C544] 


Maine, I. 


Time 
34-14 
33.05% 


33-34 


34.4136 


32.29% 


34-37 

34.0034 
33.21% 
35.3045 


33 
32.5546 


33-01 


32.20% 


Team Winner 


and 


Harvard’s 


position 


1. Cornell 
3. Harvard 
1. Cornell 
ae 
I 
2 


Harvard 


. Cornell 
. Harvard 


. Cornell 


2. Harvard 


H 


. Harvard 


2. Cornell 


I 


. Cornell 
. Harvard 


I 
2 
I. Cornell 
2. Harvard 
1. Maine 
6. Harvard 
1. Cornell 
sls 
I 
I 
° 
I 
9 
I 


Harvard 


Wor es 


. Syracuse 
. Harvard 


. Cornell 
. Harvard 


. Cornell 


8. Harvard 


Syracuse, I. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


IgIo 


IgII 


1912 


1913 


1914 


T915 


1916 


1919 


1920 


1921 


HARVARD-YALE DUAL CROSS 


Nov. 13 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 4 
Nov. I! 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 6 
Nov. I! 
Noy. 8 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 12 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Place 


New Haven 


Brookline 


New Haven 


Brookline 


New Haven 


Brookline 


New Haven 


Belmont 


New Haven 


Belmont 


New Haven 


Belmont 


New Haven 


Meets won: Harvarn, 7. YALE, 6. 


Ge Mason, ’ fore) 
. Gerrish, ’o1 


cy Clark, 703 
. Dana,’ O4 
wHSatd, Os) 
.G. Graves, 06 
Ik Rowe, ” 07 

. Emerson, 08 
5D: Leland, ’o9 
.M. Little,’ fe) 


Band clase oe 


sly Frothingham, ’ 2 


First Three Men 


M. B. Vilas, ’08 
M. S. Crosby, ’o8 
R. A. Spitzer, ’09 


H. Jaques, ’11 
M. C. Lightner, ’ ‘09 
M.H. Whitney, ’ 09 


W. F. Kaynor, ’ IIs 
R. K. Miles, ’ Ee 
. M. Haskell, ’ 


aques, "II 
. Lawless, ’13 
. Withington, ’1 


ppacninaton ie 
. Copeland, * 
. B. Boyd,’ an 


- Copeland,” 13 
5 8% Boyd, ’14 
- Lawless, * 13 


t. B. Boyd,’ 14 
a ee, 14 
mela Sattoncse 


. W. Overton, ’ 
~Gs MacLure, ’ 15 
5 dy Clemz, “ing 


. W. Overton, ’1 17 
. S. Young, 716 
. E. Fuller, 16 


POWs Overton, ’1 17, 
. A. King, ” 18 
. E. Walter, ’18s 


. S. Reid, ’20 
Bilek, Crosby, ” 29 
. W. Hilles, ’22 


A. W. Siemens, ’21 
E. C. Van der Pyl,’23 
A. H. Crosby, ’22 


M. K. Douglas, ’ 24 
J. W. Burke, ’23 
E. C. Van der Pyl, 23 


rue 


med Sam pry 


En <Q ARS OMS Qed Bip at ro 
ida) 


Css ] 


COUNTRY MEETS 


PORES SEES SS SES Se ee Ee SS SG ERE ERE EE NN ES 


TRACK MANAGERS 


IgII 
1912 
1913 
1914. 
191s 
1916 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Time 
37-51 


35-48 


37-05 


35-53% 


35.15% 


34-45 


40.0736 


33.07% 


36.45 


33.15 


33-3646 


34-21 


32.2634 


Winner 
Yale 


Harvard 


Yale 


Harvard 


Harvard 


Harvard 


Yale 


Harvard 


Harvard 


Harvard 


Yale 


Yale 


Yale 


C. Floyd, ’ 


G. Squibb, ’ 
Greenough, ” 
12 Clement, 26 


ais Leonard, ocC, 


R. 
al. 
W. Tufts, 13 
G 
J. 
F, 


J. EF. Keane,’ 21 
D. Merwin, ’21 


Eieis wes Rowe,’ 22 


Score 
Vik, NG, 
44 35 
35 30 
52 15 
22-33 
18 44 
15 65 
38} 25 
27 28 
a) 29 
26 29 
62 16 
41 16 
47 19 
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1876 July 21 


1877 July 6 


1878 May 18 


1879 May 9 


1880 May 29 


1881 May 28 


1882 May 27 


SUMMARY OF UNIVERSITY TRACK MEETS 


SUMMARY 


Place 
Mott Haven 


Mott Haven 


Mott Haven 


Mott Haven 


Mott Haven 


Mott Haven 


Manhattan 
Field 


Event 
ist I.C.A.A.t 


Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Williams 
Yale 
Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
C.C.N.Y. 
Bowdoin 
Wesleyan 


ad I.C.A.A. 
Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
(CKCAN EG 
Harvard 
Lehigh 


Badal CzABAe 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
GING 
Harvard 
Dartmouth 


ian KC IAIN, 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Harvard 
Dartmouth 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh 
Rutgers 
CGINEYS 


Sth WCcA.A. 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Yale 

Lehigh 
Stevens Inst. 
Brown 


6th I.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Lehigh 
Princeton 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Stevens Inst. 
Dartmouth 


4th 1.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Lafayette 
Rutgers 


Scores 
Ists 2ds 
A gl 
2 
bye 
Teer 
a 
I 
I 
I 
I 
6 2 
a § 
g A 
I 
I 
I 
yh 383 
g DB 
2 4 
mB) 
3 
I 
6 A 
a 8 
et 
2 
u § 
2 
I 
I 
OS 
& 5 
2 
2 
ee i 
I 
I 
2 


HHHHHPAN 
HHD HO 


I 


Ists 2ds 
6 
5 8 
2 
tee Be 
2 
I 
I 


1883 May 


1884 May 


1885 May 


1886 May 


1887 May 


1888 May 


1889 May 


1890 May 


1891 May 


1 No Harvard entry. 


L548 J 


26 


24 


23 


29 


28 


26 


SL 


SUMMARY 


Place 


Manhattan 
Field 


Manhattan 
Field 


Manhattan 
Field 


Manhattan 
Field 


Manhattan 


Field 


Manhattan 


Field 


Berkeley Oval 


Berkeley Oval 


Holmes Field 


Event 


8th I.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Yale 
Lafayette 
Pennsylvania 
Hobart 


oth I.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Yale 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 


toth I.C.A.A. 


Harvard 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Lafayette 
Columbia 
Michigan 
Princeton 


11th I.C.A.A. 


Harvard 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Amherst 


12th I.C.A.A. 


Yale 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Lafayette 
Princeton 


13th I.C.A.A. 


Harvard 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Amherst 


14th 1.C.A.A. 


Yale 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Amherst 


Scores 


HHHYP HY 
HP oo hb 


- 


Hep bP HHO 


poo phun 
aN 


te 


MH roo OO 
HHO Hp Pp 


HPN 


How HO 


Lali il dd 


4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
I 


15th I.C.A.A. Points 


Harvard 
Yale 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Amherst 
Lehigh 
Swarthmore 


(CHEAN NE 


Harvard 
Yale 


32 
29! 


1891 May 30 


1892 May 


May 28 


1893 May 


May 27 


1894 May 
y 26 


1895 May 18 


May 25 


1896 May 16 


May 30 


SUMMARY 


Place 


Event 


Berkeley Oval 16th I.C.A.A. 


New Haven 


Manhattan 
Field 


Holmes Field 


Manhattan 
Field 


New Haven 


Manhattan 
Field 


Holmes Field 


Berkeley Oval 


Philadelphia 


Manhattan 
Field 


Harvard 
Yale 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Amherst 
Cornell 
Swarthmore 


Harvard 
Yale 


17th 1.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Yale 
Princeton 
Columbia 
GIGINGYS 
Williams 


Harvard 
Yale 


18th I.C.A.A. 
Yale 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Wesleyan 
Brown 
Columbia 
Cornell 


Yale 
Harvard 


tgth I.C.A.A. 
Yale 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Wesleyan 
Union 
Amherst 
GCN. Ye 
Columbia 
Williams 
Swarthmore 
Brown 


Yale 
Harvard 


20th I.C.A.A. 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
lowa 
California 
Dartmouth 
Swarthmore 
Union 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Columbia 


Harvard 
Pennsylvania 


DUSteke Cow Ne 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Georgetown 
Columbia 
Boston Univ. 
Williams 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Wash. and Jeff. 


TRACK 


Scores 


SUMMARY 


Place 
1897 May 8 Holmes Field 


May 15 New Haven 


Event 
Harvard | 
Pennsylvania 


Yale 
Harvard 


May 29 Berkeley Oval 22d I.C.A.A. 


Pennsylvania 
Yale 
Harvard 
Princeton 
Georgetown 
Columbia 


Boston Univ. — 


Cornell 
Syracuse 
Trinity 
Wesleyan 


1898 May 14 Holmes Field Harvard 


Yale 


May 28 Berkeley Oval 23d I.C.A.A. 


1899 May 13 New Haven 


Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Harvard 

Yale 

Syracuse 
Johns Hopkins 
Columbia 
Williams 
Cornell 
Georgetown 


Harvard 
Yale 


May 27 Berkeley Oval 24th I.C.A.A. 


July 22 London 


1900 May 12 Soldiers Field 


May 26 Manhattan 
Field 


1901 May 11 New Haven 


May 25 Berkeley Oval 


Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Yale 
Princeton 
Syracuse 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Williams 
Georgetown 
Haverford 


Oxford—Camb. 
Harvard-Yale 


Harvard 
Yale 

asth I.C.A.A. 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Yale 
Harvard 
Syracuse 
California 
Cornell 
Williams 

N. Y. Univ. 
Brown 
Georgetown 
Columbia 
Bowdoin 


Yale 

Harvard 

26th I.C.A.A. 
Harvard 

Yale 
Princeton 
Cornell 
Michigan 


549 


Scores 
57 
55 
80 
24 


35 
261/12 
1534 


151/12 


55° 


SUMMARY 


Place 
1901 May 25 
(cont.) 


Sept. 25 


1902 May 24 


May 31 


1903 May 23 New Haven 


May 30 


1904 May 21 Stadium 


May 28 Philadelphia 


July 23 London 


1905 May 20 New Haven 


May 27 Philadelphia 


1906 May 5 Stadium 


May 19 Stadium 


Event 


Berkeley Oval Pennsylvania 


Georgetown 
Columbia 
N. Y. Univ. 
Bowdoin 
Syracuse 


Berkeley Oval Harvard-Yale 


Oxford—Camb. 


Soldiers Field Harvard 


Yale 


Berkeley Oval 27th I.C.A.A. 


Yale 
Harvard 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Amherst 
California 
Syracuse 
Georgetown 
Columbia 
Cornell 


Yale 
Harvard 


Berkeley Oval 28th I.C.A.A. 


Yale 
Harvard 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Syracuse 
Amherst 
Georgetown 
Pennsylvania 


Williams 


Yale 
Harvard 


29th 1.C.A.A. 
Yale 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Syracuse 
Colgate 
Columbia 
Amherst 
Haverford 
N. Y. Univ. 


Harvard-Yale 
Oxford—Camb. 


Yale 
Harvard 


3oth I.C.A.A. 
Cornell 

Yale 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Amherst 
Colgate 
Syracuse 
Stevens Inst. 
Swarthmore 
Columbia 
Haverford 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 


Harvard 
Yale 


TRACK 


Scores 
5% 
5 


5 
5 
4 

% 
6 
3 


SUMMARY 


Place 
1906 May 26 Stadium 


1907 May 4 Stadium 
May 18 New Haven 


June 1 Stadium 


1908 May 9 Stadium 
May 16 Stadium 


May 30~ Philadelphia 


1909 May 8 Stadium 
May 15 New Haven 


May 29 Stadium 


1910 May 7 Stadium 


May 14 Stadium 


Event 


31st I.C.A.A. 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Yale 
Syracuse 
Colgate 
Amherst 
Princeton 
Swarthmore 
Dartmouth 
Lafayette 
Stevens Inst. 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 


Harvard 
Yale 


32d I.C.A.A. 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Yale 

Cornell 
Princeton 
Syracuse 
Harvard 
Swarthmore 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 
Williams 
Johns Hopkins 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 


Yale 
Harvard 


R300. CALA. 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Yale 
Harvard 
Dartmouth 
Michigan 
Swarthmore 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Syracuse 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 


Yale 
Harvard 


34th I.C.A.A. 
Harvard 
Yale 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Michigan 
Princeton 
Syracuse 
Swarthmore 
Haverford 
Dartmouth 
Columbia 
Brown 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 


Harvard 
Yale 


Scores 


SUMMARY 


Place 


Event 


1910 May 28 Philadelphia 35th I.C.A.A. 


tgtt May 6 


May 13 


Stadium 


New Haven 


May 27 Stadium 


July 11 
1912 May 11 
May 18 


June I 


London 
Stadium 
Stadium 


Philadelphia 


1913 May 10 Stadium 


May 17 New Haven 


May 31 


Stadium 


Pennsylvania 
Yale 
Michigan 
Princeton 
Cornell 
Harvard 
Syracuse 
Amherst 
Dartmouth 
Brown 
Columbia 
Bowdoin 

N. Y. Univ. 
Wesleyan 


Dartmouth 
Harvard 


Yale 
Harvard 


36th I.C.A.A. 
Cornell 

Yale 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 
Harvard 
Amherst 
Columbia 

M. I. of Tech. 
Williams 
Rutgers 
Penn State 
Brown 


Oxford—Camb. 


Harvard—-Yale 


Harvard 
Dartmouth 
Harvard 
Yale 


37th I.C.A.A. 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Michigan 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Syracuse 
Dartmouth 
Yale 
Wesleyan 
Brown 
Princeton 
Bowdoin 
Rutgers 

M. I. of Tech. 


Harvard 
Cornell 


Yale 
Harvard 


38th I.C.A.A. 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Michigan 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 
Yale 
Wesleyan 
California 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Brown 
Syracuse 
Penn State 


TRACK 
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SUMMARY 
Scores Place Event Scores 
1914 May 9g Ithaca Cornell 5% 
27% Harvard ae 
a2 May 16 Stadium ‘Yale 664 
17 Harvard 3714 
14 May 30 Stadium 39th I.C.A.A. 
13% Cornell 4314 
8 Pennsylvania 32 
6 Michigan 29 
3 Dartmouth 23 
3 Yale 23 
2% California 13 
I Harvard II 
I Princeton 8% 
I Columbia 5 
60 Brown 2 
57 ie Sets 2 
ohns Hopkins 1 
59}4 ; J . 
44% 1915 May 8 Stadium Cornell 59% 
Harvard 57% 
30% May 15 NewHaven Harvard 53 
2444 Yale 51 
24 : : 
2 May 29 Philadelphia 4oth I.C.A.A. 
ue Cornell 45h 
8 Harvard 26 
6 Yale 25 
5 Pennsylvania 21 
5 Princeton 21 
3K Dartmouth 14 
3 7 Michigan 14 
a Columbia ae) 
1 Maine 9 
7 Penn State 6 
Johns Hopkins 1% 
5 Bowdoin I 
a M.I. of Tech. 1 
Bg 
Se) 1916 May 6 Ithaca Cornell 83 
71 Harvard 34 
33 May 13 Stadium Yale 63% 
Harvard 40% 
28 May 27 Stadium 4ist L.C.A.A. 
17% Key Cornell 45 
15 Yale 29 
13 Leland Stanford 22 
13 California 22 
12 Pennsylvania 18 
117% Dartmouth 14 
Io Michigan 13 
7 Harvard II 
6 Princeton 10 
5 Bowdoin 5 
2 Syracuse 3 
2 Penn State ) 
I M.I. of Tech. 1 
2 1918 May 7 Stadium M. I. of Tech. 67 
6 Harvard 50 
33 May 25 New Haven Princeton 49% 
Yale 41% 
6 Harvard NR} 
ay, June 1 Philadelphia 42d I.C.A.A. 
19 Cornell 47 
174 Pittsburg 30 
14% Dartmouth 26 
10% Princeton | 19 
Io Pennsylvania 18 
Io M. 1. of Tech. 13 
6 Columbia | 12 
/ Johns Hopkins 5 
3 Lafayette 5 
I Penn State 5 
I Amherst 3% 
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1918 June 1 


1919 May 3 
May 17 
May 24 


May 31 


1920 May Io 
May 15 
May 22 


May 29 


1921 April1g State College 


April 23 


TRACK 


SUMMARY 
Place Event Scores 
Philadelphia Brown 3 
(cont.) Yale 3 
Rutgers 2% 
Harvard 2 
Swarthmore I 
Stadium Harvard 73 
M.I. of Tech. 44 
New Haven Yale 6414 
Harvard 5234 
Stadium Harvard 65% 
Princeton 51% 
Stadium Aigyel USC IN TEN 
Cornell 39% 
Pennsylvania 29 
Michigan 2514 
Harvard 23 
Dartmouth I4 
Yale 13% 
Princeton 12 
Bowdoin 9 
Rutgers 514 
M.I.of Tech. 5 
Maine 5 
Lafayette 4 
Georgetown 4 
Columbia 3 
Syracuse B 
Stadium Harvard 65% 
M. 1. of Tech. 51% 
Stadium Yale 84% 
Harvard 32% 
Princeton Princeton gI 
Harvard 26 
Philadelphia 44th I.C.A.A. 
Pennsylvania 3034 
Princeton 29 
Dartmouth 24 
Cornell 20 
California 18% 
Leland Stanford 15 
Harvard II 
Penn State Be) 


Philadelphia 


M.I.of Tech. 7 
Williams 

Yale 

N. Y. Univ. 
Lafayette 
Bowdoin 
Brown 
Rutgers 
Amherst 
Boston College 
Pittsburg 


x 


NH 
wN 
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Penn State 61 
Harvard 56 


Pennsylvania 
Harvard 


1921 May 7 


May 14 


May 21 


May 28 


July 23 
1922 April 20 


April 22 


May 6 


May 13 


May 20 


May 27 


SUMMARY 
Place Event Scores 
Stadium Harvard 69 
M.1I. of Tech. 48 
New Haven Yale 621% 
Harvard 54% 
Stadium Harvard 59 
Princeton 58 
Stadium 45th I.C.A.A. 
California 27% 
Harvard 27 
Dartmouth 20 
Pennsylvania 18% 
Leland Stanford 15 
Cornell 13 
Princeton 13 
M. I. of Tech. 10 
Penn State Io 
Yale 9% 
Lafayette 9 
Syracuse 8 
Georgetown 5 
Rutgers 4 
Holy Cross 3 
Columbia 1% 
Bowdoin I 
Stadium Harvard-Yale 8 
Oxford—Camb. 2 
Charlottes- Harvard 69 
ville Virginia 57 
Annapolis U.S. Nav. Acad. 6434 
Harvard 324 
Virginia 29% 
Boston Harvard 
M. I. of Tech. : : 
Stadium Harvard 70 13/15 
Yale 642/15 
Princeton Princeton 95% 
Harvard 39% 
Stadium 46th I.C.A.A. 
California ee 
Princeton 
Leland Stanford 3634 
Cornell 21% 
Pennsylvania 16 
Harvard 14 
Penn State II 
Lafayette 10 
Yale 8% 
Columbia 8 
Dartmouth 1% 
Boston College 7 
Georgetown 6 
Bates 4 
Rutgers 4 
Amherst 3% 
Bowdoin 2 
Syracuse 2 
N. Y. Univ. I 
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A CRIMSON H BORDERED WITH WHITE ON A BLACK SWEATER 


Votes of the Athletic Committee 
March 14, 1913. ‘Voted: That Hockey be made a major sport . . fa 


April 29, 1913. ‘Voted: That the Hockey H be awarded to all men 
who have ever played for Harvard against 
Yale.” 
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ALFreD Winsor, 702 


| Paes was first played by an organized team at Harvard in 1895-06, 
when the Harvard Ice Polo Association was formed with F. S. Elliot, 
L.S., as President and J. W. Dunlop, ’97, as Secretary. This game was 
played with a short stick rounded at one end and a hard rubber ball. No 
rule was violated by a player being off side and there were no limits to 
the rink. After the Canadian game of ice hockey was tried at Cambridge 
in 1897 it soon took the place of polo, and in 18098 the name of the Asso- 
ciation was changed to the Harvard Ice Hockey Association, the first 
Harvard hockey team was organized and polo was given up. 

Brown University was our greatest competitor in the early games of 
polo and hockey. In February, 1896, Harvard won from Brown in ice 
polo on Spy Pond, Arlington, bya score of 5 to 4, and the following year the 
Harvard team went to Providence and defeated Brown 5 to o in Roger 
Williams Park. In each of the years 1898 and 1899, Harvard lost the 
Brown game by scores of 0 to 6 and 1 to 2, respectively, these games being 
hockey, not polo. By this time hockey was well established and on Febru- 
ary 26, 1900, Harvard played its first game with Yale in the St. Nicholas 
Rink, New York, which Yale won 5 to 4. 

The first years of hockey at Harvard saw practice and games played on 
open ponds wherever ice could be found. Coats and stones were used for 
goal posts and a great deal of time was, of course, wasted, both by play 
being unrestricted on the sides of the rink and by long skates for the puck 
across the pond when shots at goal had been made. Usually one end of the 
rink would be placed near the shore to stop pucks from traveling too far 
beyond the goal, but this was found to have .ts disadvantages as the 
supply was not inexhaustible and very often practice would have to be 
stopped and everybody compelled to hunt pucks lost in the grass or woods 
bordering the ice. In those days a player was lucky if he found all of his 
discarded garments intact at the end of practice. Clothes and shoes were 
left piled on the shore and if the team did not have a very energetic, faith- 
ful manager who would not allow the fair sex to decoy him from his duties, 
some members of the team would be forced to go home minus a portion of 
their wearing apparel or even have to walk on their skates because some- 
one had taken a fancy to their walking boots. 

Practice was always held if there was ice to skate on, in spite of the 
temperature or the condition of the weather. It was a common occur- 
rence to have frozen toes and ears. The latter were finally protected by 
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the adoption of a knitted cap which could be pulled over the ears when 
occasion required. This cap was black with a crimson band about the 
forehead and a small crimson tassel on the top, the colors of the hockey 
team at that time. 

On some of the coldest days of winter the men would travel miles for 
ice, part of the way by electric cars and part by walking. The trainer 


1900 Hockey TEAM 


Vanderpool —— Beardsell, Capt. Laverack Rumsey 
Russell Goodridge Hardy 


would try to find some secluded spot where he could resist the cold as 
much as possible, but often when there was still light enough to play, he 
would call off practice and make a break for home where he could thaw 
out. 

The first rink was built on Holmes Field behind the Law School, but in 
the following year, 1901, a small wooden rink was built near the Locker 
Building on Soldiers Field. This did not prove a success as the ground 
did not hold the water and the position was too exposed to the wind. 
Therefore, the following year saw a return to Holmes Field, which was a 
great improvement as it gave the players a chance to undress in the Gym- 
nasium, put their skates on in a warm place and then proceed on the 
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board walk to the rink. This location was much less exposed than Soldiers 
Field on account of the surrounding buildings and long strides were made 
in the game. The caretakers of the two rinks, for there were now two, one 
for the Varsity and one for the Freshmen, also had become more adept in 
the art of making and keeping the ice in good condition. 

The only great drawback to these rinks on Holmes Field was that they 
were too shut in, so that on mild days the ice would become soft and when 
time came to practise they would not be fit to use. This difficulty was, 
however, partially overcome by painting a black band six inches wide along 
the bottom of the sideboards where they came in contact with the ice, a 


1901 Hockey TEAM 


Manning Movius, Mgr. Hardy 
Penhallow Laverack, Capt. Winsor Pruyn 
Rumsey Goodridge 


suggestion of one of the Harvard professors, and later on by their daily 
removal on the north and east sides of the rink until practice began, thus 
preventing the sun’s rays from melting the ice along these boards during 
the middle of the day. These rinks were built the same size as the St. 
Nicholas indoor rink in New York where, at that time, all the more im- 
portant games were played. 
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It was during these early years, when the teams were dependent on 
outdoor ice for practice, that all kinds of expedients were used to keep in 
trim. If there was no ice in the rinks, managers would telephone the 
nearby country clubs for permission to practise on their ponds or would 
seek out some pond where there was a chance that ice might be found and 
a work out for the team made possible. If no place could be discovered 


1902 Hockey TEAM 


Lovering Emery, Mgr. == Fosdick 
Pruyn Winsor, Capt. Rumsey 
Foster Penhallow Manning Carr 


the men would be taken on runs, even around Fresh Pond, to improve 
their endurance and keep them in condition. Cambridge Common had 
many board walks crossing each other at angles and the players have 
been taken out there for sprints; down one stretch, up another, across to 
another, and back again, until at the end of five minutes all were glad to 
stop to get their wind. One year the team had a very important game 
approaching and had not been on ice for two weeks or more. The mana- 
ger was sent to Boston for roller skates and came back with eight or ten 
pairs of fine looking skates with two little rubber tired wheels on each toe 
and heel. The squad was taken on top of the Stadium and told to put on 
the skates and see who could make the best time around and back. Only 
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one man finished and his record still stands. His were the only skates 
that stood the strain; the rubber tires came off all the others. 

One winter when mild weather had lasted for some weeks before the 
final game, members of the team used to get up and skate before breakfast 
on some of the large frozen puddles to be found on Holmes Field before 
the sun had a chance to melt them. There were also many other times 
when the players were taken into the Gymnasium to practise, passing a 
tennis ball up and down the main floor to get team play, and it was here 
also that practice was had in shooting the puck. A chair with a candle pin 
would be placed at one end of the floor, the squad taking their positions 
some fifteen or twenty yards away, and it was a common occurrence, after 
the men had got the range, to see them knock this pin off the chair three 
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Read, Mgr. Manning —- 
Souther Macleod 
Foster Clothier Lovering, Capt. Newhall ae 
Litchfield Carr 


times out of five, showing how accurate it was possible to become in 
making a shot. 

Few people realize how very accurate a man can be with his shot when 
skating at full speed diagonally toward the goal. It is customary in games 
for a player to try to shoot a goal into a rectangular space in one corner of 
the net 12’’ X 24’’, and, for practice, managers would often be asked to 
buy saucepan covers which would be tied inside the two sides of the net 
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for the team to shoot at. While this practice was going on, there would be 
a steady rat-a-tat-tat as the pucks hit the covers, showing conclusively 
how accurate the men were getting with their shots. 

During all the years Harvard teams depended on outdoor ice for prac- 
tice they were at a disadvantage, as their closest rivals, Yale and Prince- 
ton, made numerous trips to New York each year for practice and games 


1904 Hockey TEAM 


Clothier Lowery, Mer. 
Newhall Callaway Souther, Capt. Carr Wilder Macleod 
Ivy Townsend 


indoors. There are two or three big handicaps for men accustomed to 
outdoor ice having to play indoors without any practice. They become 
easily winded on account of the heated atmosphere. The different light 
and surroundings are bad for the goal tender. The ice is sticky and the 
puck does not glide over it easily, causing many passes to go wrong; and 
the finish on the blade of the skate must be different. For outdoor skating 
on hard black ice the skate needs to be sharpened with the finish of a saw 
blade, and for the soapy surface of indoor ice this saw blade should be 
ground down with an oil finish like a razor blade. 

In December, 1904, the rinks were again moved, this time to the foot- 
ball field in the Stadium. The players undressed in the present Locker 
Building which was kept heated. Here there were two rinks for a number 
of years, and it was at this time that the comfort of the spectators was 
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first taken into consideration. Some of the old bleachers were moved up 
to one side of the rink, and a small fee was charged for seats at some of the 
more important games. Up to this time anyone wishing to watch a game 
had to stand on banks of snow outside the rink. It might be interesting 
to note here that in 1903-04-05-06, Harvard never lost a hockey game. 
In December, 1910, the first Boston Arena was opened. Here at last a 
Harvard hockey player could have his comparative comfort and be sure 
of his practice and the proper working out of his schedule. What a differ- 
ence from old times! In spite of lack of heat in the dressing rooms, no 
hot water for the showers, and the fact that often the players had to thaw 
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== Manning Sard Hutchins, Mgr. 
Newhall Wilder Callaway, Capt. Townsend Pell 


out their playing clothes by the heat of their own bodies, the season of 
IQII was one never to be forgotten. Harvard played Yale and Princeton 
for the first time on what might be called home grounds. Now, instead of 
being at a disadvantage, we had a decided advantage over these two rivals. 

It was during the years in the old Arena when, although the time was 
limited, the men met for practice every day and it was possible to work 
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out a gradual development of the team for the final games that Harvard 
hockey made its greatest strides and on March 14, 1913, the Athletic 
Committee voted “That Hockey be made a major sport.” 

While conditions were being bettered in regard to the rinks, there was 
also a change in the equipment of the players. The old straight-bladed 
Canadian skate with the broad blade had been gradually changed. The 


1906 Hockey TEam 


Winsor, ’02, Coach Willetts Townsend Ivy Macleod Tilney, Mgr. 
Pell D. A. Newhall, Capt. M.L. Newhall Sampson 


toeand heel had been lifted a little allowing the skater to turnmore quickly 
and a sharp point ground in the toe for starting purposes. These skates 
were heavy and clamped on a heavy walking boot. A little later the 
clamps were taken off and the skates riveted to the soles. The hockey 
stick also had some improvements. Instead of the short handle and short 
blade the sticks were longer, with a blade that lay broader on the ice so 
both a tall man and a short one could pick out the stick which best fitted 
him. There was even a change in the costume. Instead of the long stock- 
ings attached to the jersey by ladies’ garters, which latter, by the way, 
caused many a youth embarrassment in their purchase, long tights were 
introduced which allowed the shin guards to be worn inside without the 
old binding straps around the calves. 

About 10910 the present intercollegiate hockey skate was worked out 
at Harvard. The old heavy shoe and skate were replaced by a light, spe- 
cially built skate with a very narrow blade and raised heel. Several 
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models of this skate were made and tested out by many Harvard players 
until one model was chosen which was as nearly perfect as possible. Great 
care was taken and much time spent in determining the proper radii of the 

different curves of the skate blade. When these radii were finally decided 
upon, a brass templet was made and kept by the team managers under 
lock and key and the model of the skate, without the radii, was taken to a 
Boston firm who had them manufactured for sale to the public. We pre- 
ferred to grind our own curves on the skates after they were purchased, 
as it was these curves and the small section of flat blade which were by 
far the most important elements in making these skates of the Harvard 
team, in our opinion, the best hockey skates in use. After a few years, 
when it was noticed that a great many school boys were using this skate 
with the old straight blade, it was finally decided, for the good of the 
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===s Paine 
Briggs Washburn Rumsey 
Foster Pell Townsend, Capt. Newhall Sampson 


Nichols, Mgr. 


Leonard 


game, to give the manufacturers the Harvard radii so they could make 
the skate with the blade properly curved to be played on. This skate was 
riveted to a light shoe which was an aid to speed and endurance. 

Special sticks were worked out and everything done to perfect each in- 
dividual in what would best suit him. If the team was going to play in a 
small rink in New York, shorter sticks would be used and in practice be- 
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fore the game joists would be placed across the ends of the Arena on the 
ice in order to make the playing space the same as in New York and to 
make the team accustomed to this restricted area. 

There was no hockey in 1918 on account of the war, but the following 
year it was again taken up although the team was compelled to go back 
to the conditions of an outdoor ice rink on Soldiers Field as the old Arena 
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Willetts Gardner —— Sampson Washburn Short, Mgr. 
Rumsey Hicks Pell, Capt. Ford Newhall 


was burned down in the late autumn of 1918. These rinks were built in 
the northwest corner of the field where three or four were kept flooded 
when weather conditions warranted it. Harvard had no regular coach 
this year and played Yale only one game, at the Brooklyn rink, which 
Harvard won 4 tor. In 1920 a small indoor rink, called the Pavilion, was 
built on Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, just opposite the buildings 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Here the rink was so small 
that there was room for but six men to play on a side. Harvard won over 
Yale in the first game 5 to 4, winning by a wonderful spurt in the last few 
minutes, the score at the beginning of the last period being 4 to 1 in favor 
of Yale. The second game, with seven men on a side, was played on the 
new rink at Philadelphia and again Harvard won 3 too. In 1921 a new 
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Arena was built in Boston and this is where Harvard practises and plays 
its home games today. 

The greatest advance in hockey has come in the game itself. Few who 
used to play in the haphazard way of years ago would recognize the game 
as it is played today. This change has come very gradually. When this 
sport was first started at Harvard it was a very hard, body-checking 
game; very little attention was paid to the rules and each man was sup- 
posed to knock his opponent down whenever he had the chance if the 
opponent was playing the puck. There were many hard knocks taken 
and given and the team which were standing on their skates at the end of 
the game generally won. 


1909 Hockey TEam 


—_—_ Leslie Briggs Dole Washburn 
Ford Morgan Willetts, Capt. Hicks Gardner 
Hornblower Paine 


The first Harvard team to receive any coaching was the 1903 team. 
William H. Claflin, Jr., ’15, coached the 1920, ’21 and ’22 teams which 
have won every game played with Yale.’ 


1 For the purpose of putting on record what is today well known to all interested in 
hockey, it should be stated that the remarkable success of Harvard’s Hockey Teams from 
1902 until he retired as head coach after the season of 1917, has been due to the coaching 
of Alfred Winsor, ’02. — EDITOR. 
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In the first years the two defence players stayed fairly close to the goal, 
one behind the other, and the first man used to skate out at the attacking 
combination with the intention of checking them with his body or stick. 
If the first man, the cover-point, missed, the second player, or point, tried 
his luck. This method was found very faulty as the clever dodger had a 
chance to dodge each man consecutively and the defence had no chance 
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Wigglesworth Blackall Chadwick eee Leslie Haydock, Mgr. 
Hornblower Morgan Hicks, Capt. Gardner Huntington 
Duncan Foster 


whatever to stop a clever passing game. Gradually the defence was 
widened out until the point and cover-point were playing side by side or 
parallel. This move was a very great success and it became almost im- 
possible for one opponent to get through and the passing game had to be 
very accurately executed in order to be successful. 

During the early part of this period it was customary for the defence to 
hold the puck until the opposing forwards were near them and then to lift 
it over their heads by a backhand shovel movement, dropping the puck 
well down the rink near the adversaries’ goal. Sometimes the puck would 
go so high that it would be lost sight of and several goals have been scored 
by the puck bouncing into the goal before the goal tender caught sight of 
it. In this play the forwards would loaf back, saving themselves, and 
when the puck was lifted would turn and rush for the spot at which it was 
likely to drop. Harvard abandoned this method of lifting the puck after 
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the second Yale game in 1904, because in this game one of the Harvard 
players missed his footing while waiting to lift, leaving the puck in front 
of the net where a Yale man secured it and made the tying score with less 
than a minute to play and it took Harvard three overtime periods to win 
the game. Since then we have always handled the puck on the ice as soon 
as it was stopped. 

The play of the forwards went through even more important changes. 
The old idea of getting your man by rushing at him was given up after it 
was found only too often that the man with the puck would elude these 
rushers either by dodging or by passing to one of his team mates and thus 
by either play, if successful, open up a free road to the defence. To meet 
this attack our forwards were told to turn and skate back with their op- 
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Chadwick 
Blackall Seamans Hornblower, Capt. Leslie Duncan 
Foster Huntington 


ponents before attempting to take the puck away. This move was so 
successful that it revolutionized the play of the forwards and it was found 
that the attacking combination team play was so upset that it seldom 
had a chance at the defence without one or more of the defensive forwards 
bothering them. About this same time players were taught their differ- 
ent positions on the ice and to work only in their own zones, leaving the 
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man with the puck to be stopped by the man in that zone. This was a 
long step in advance over the old way of everybody rushing for the man 
with the puck, leaving three-quarters of the ice unprotected from passes. 
Shortly after these changes were well systematized the defence were 
brought out further from the goal and were taught to skate backward be- 
fore the attack of the opposing forwards, ready to turn either to the right 
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Elliott, Mgr. Smart Houston Palmer 
Willetts Huntington, Capt. Blackall 
Gardner Duncan Pierce Sortwell 


or to the left, as the case might be, in order to stop one, two, or three of 
the opponents from getting near enough to have a sure shot at the goal. 
In the beginning, therefore, seven men went on the ice to play with no 
one knowing what the others were going to do. Today all the players 
work together and the surface of the ice is perfectly covered. The three 
defence men play their team defence, the forwards play their team offence, 
and they all play in perfect team combination in both offence and defence. 
Hockey is so fast that there is little time for the player to think and he 
must act from habit or intuition. When a situation presents itself there 
is no time to apply the reasoning faculties for its solution. The eye sees 
the situation and the legs, arms, and body must act accordingly on the 
instant. The only way to accomplish this is by constant practice. 
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Few people who do not play hockey realize that players have certain 
positions on the ice which they are expected to keep and which are ever 
in relation to the moving puck. These are the fundamentals of team play. 
Hockey is too fast a game to permit of varied formations and signals such 
as are used in football. Signals have been used to a limited extent but 
there is so much noise in indoor rinks that they cannot be depended upon 
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Enright, Mgr. Clark Eckfeldt Thacher 
Percy Baker Wylde J.E.P. Morgan, Capt. Doty ‘Taylor Rice 
Baldwin W. O. Morgan Fisher 


and constant team practice must be relied upon so that the men will play 
together automatically without signals. 

Nothing so far has been said of the goal tender. His task is most cer- 
tainly a very important one and one that only too often is overlooked in 
the brilliant and spectacular rushes down the ice of the other members of 
the team. His play has perhaps: changed less than anyone’s. There are 
always certain positions which a goal must take; after these are mastered 
he is generally left more or less alone to improve along his own lines. Some 
goals are very good with their hands, particularly ball players who use 
their hands more than the average, while others are more active with their 
feet and legs. Much practice is needed by the goals in timing the proper 
moment to leave the net in order to stop a free opponent from scoring. 
The greatest change, perhaps, has been in their equipment. Their sticks 
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have been much improved and widened up the handle and are frequently 
used, instead of the hand, to stop a flying puck. The old-fashioned hard 
guards have been replaced by softer material so that the puck will not re- 
bound after contact, thus allowing the goal tender more time to clear it 
away before the shooter can get in for the rebound. It was also found 
many years ago that it was advisable to have this player dressed in white, 


1920 Hockey TEam 


Angier Holmes Gaston Avery Emmons Lanman, Mgr. 
Bacon Bigelow Walker, Capt. Stubbs Baker 


more nearly the color of the ice. This was done to make it as difficult as 
possible for a forward about to shoot to locate the goal with the quickness 
of glance necessary under the circumstances. 

The offence has not seen so many changes as the defence although team 
work on several plays has been worked out with success. In the early 
days of hockey at Harvard it was soon realized that two men going down 
the ice abreast would have a better chance of getting to and through the 
defence than one man. At first the passing was haphazard, sometimes so 
far ahead that the puck could not be reached and at other times it was 
passed into the man’s feet where it could not be handled. Sometimes the 
wing would pass to the center when the defence was reached and some- 
times the center would pass to the wing; players would call for a pass 
when not in a position to take it, and in general there was an almost entire 
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lack of systematized play. All this has been improved upon and with the 
forwards coming back in line with the play they are in a position to swing 
from the defence to the offence at a moment’s notice and always know 
just where everyone else is. At first the defence men were not supposed to 
carry the puck further than the forwards, being merely used as feeders to 
the forward line. As the game progressed, however, they were given more 
latitude and allowed to carry the puck in a combination to the end of the 
play. This has now been carried so far that today a defence man is chosen 
more for his speed and cleverness in carrying the puck on the offence than 
for his ability to check opponents on the defence. 

There are several regular and well-known plays to pass an ordinary 
parallel defence with one, two, or three men in combination. There are 
also several what might be called “‘trick plays,’’ which have, however, the 
disadvantage of being executed from signals and, therefore, as stated 


1921 Hockey TEAM 


C.S. Stillman Martin Baldwin Humphrey Hofer, Mgr. 
Holmes Buntin Owen _ Bigelow, Capt. Bacon Snelling Emmons 
Angier Baker 


previously, are apt to fail on account of the noise made by the spectators 
whenever one side or the other attempts to jump through for a run up the 
ice. For this reason such plays are generally few in number and confined 
to two men, sometimes using a third as a threat for, of course, the whole 
art of offence in hockey is fooling the other team. Team work, or the art 
of seven men knowing what every other man is expected to do each and 
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every second of the game, and knowing enough to take each other’s places 
in the general scheme, has been one of the greatest secrets in Harvard’s 
success on the ice. 

This year, 1922, Harvard, with the other colleges, has changed to a six- 
man team, leaving out one of the forwards. This move was made in 
Canada by the professional teams a few years ago, and taken up generally 


; 1922 Hockey TEAM 


Kennedy, Mgr. Gratwick Larocque Angier 
Crosby Baker Owen, Capt. Higgins Martin 
Walker Hill 


last year by all the amateurs. With two men dropped from the ice, the 
game has become more spectacular, giving the brilliant, clever individual 
a chance to show his ability, and making the games faster and more inter- 
esting for the spectators. 

Team play, however, both on the defence and offence, is even more im- 
portant than in the old game, as the forwards have just so much more of 
the ice to cover, and a defence man who can relieve a forward is very 
valuable in the general scheme. Another important element in this new 
game is the exercise of good judgment in making substitutions to relieve 
men on the forward line who necessarily become exhausted in a shorter 
time because of the increased speed of the game. It now looks as if Har- 
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vard would not have to change her general style to play this new game of 
six men. 

It is most certainly a pleasure to all Harvard hockey players to learn 
that her two closest rivals now have rinks of their own. The game is worth 
it and it goes to show what strides have been made since 1900. 

Harvard’s record against Yale since 1900 and against Princeton since 
1902 is as follows: 

Annual Series: Harvard 18, Yale 4; Harvard 15, Princeton 3. 
Games: Harvard 30, Yale 9; Harvard 23, Princeton 7. 
Goals: Harvard 150, Yale 69; Harvard 118, Princeton 56. 


Harvard’s record against Canadian teams stands: Harvard won 14, 
lost 14. 
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Fepruary 26, 1900. New York 


Score: YALE 5 Harvarp 4 


YALE HARVARD 
G. C. Walworth, ’oo, f. W. H. Laverack, ’o1, f. 
E. S. Bronson, ’oo, f. C. C. Rumsey, ’o2, f. 
F. C. Inman, ’o2, f. F. J. Goodridge, .s., f. 
S. Campbell, ’00, f., Capt. W. L. Beardsell, ’oo, f., Capt. 
A. C. Coxe, ’o!, c.p. W. D. Vanderpool, L.s., c.p. 
J. P. Brock, ’oo, p. F. A. Russell, v.s., p. 
R. E. Smith, c.s., g. A. A. Barrows, M.S., g. 


- Substitutions. Harvarn: R.S. Hardy,’o1. Goals: Goodridge 3, Walworth 2, Inman 2, 
Rumsey, Bronson. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY II, Ig01. New York 


Score: Harvard 4 YALEO 


HARVARD YALE 

C. C. Rumsey, ’o2, f. N. L. Snow, ’o2s., f. 

W. H. Laverack, ’or, f., Capt. H. B. Stoddard, ’o2, f. 

F. J. Goodridge, m.s., f. E. S. Bronson, c.s., f. 

A, Winsor, ’02 F. C. Inman, ’o2s., f. 

D. P. Penhallow, ’03, c.p. A. C. Coxe, ’ot, c.p., Capt. 
R. S. Hardy, ’ot, p. G. B. Ward, ’02, p. 

J. B. Manning, ’o03, g. Jn Ssaintor, org: 


Substitutions. Harvarp: R. D. Pruyn,’o2,c.p. Goals: Rumsey 3, Goodridge. 
Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 15,1902. New YorK 


Score: YALE 4 HAarvarp 3 


YALE HARVARD 
N. L. Snow, ’o2s., f. C. C. Rumsey, ’o2, f. 
H. B. Stoddard, ’o2, f., Capt. J. W. Foster, 703, f. 
F. C. Inman, ’oas., f. A. Winsor, ’02, f., Capt. 
E. C. Ostby, ’03, f. R. D. Pruyn, ’o2, f. 
C. Hitchcock, ’03, c.p. D. P. Penhallow, ’o03, c.p. 
G. B. Ward, ’02, p. ipa Carraeo4eip: 
H.R. Stern, ’03, g. J. B. Manning, ’03, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarn: P. Fosdick, ’04,¢.p. Goals: Snow 3, Inman, Winsor, Rumsey, 
Pruyn. Time: 20-minute halves. 


Marcu 14,1902. New York 


Score: YALE 5 Harvard 3 


YALE HARVARD 
N. L. Snow, ’o2s., f. R. D. Pruyn, ’o2, f. 
Ca OstbyacOn sis A. Winsor, ’02, f., Capt. 
H. B. Stoddard, ’o2, f., Capt. J. W. Foster, ’03, f. 
H. Potter, 03, f. C. C. Rumsey, ’o2, f. 
C. Hitchcock, ’o3, c.p. D. P. Penhallow, ’o3, c.p. 
G. B. Ward, ’02, p. PaCattsnosspe 
H. R. Stern, ’03, g. J. B. Manning, ’o03, g. 


Goals: Stoddard 4, Potter, Winsor, Rumsey, Pruyn. Time: 20-minute halves. 


Marcu 15,1902. New York 


Score: YALE 4 Harvarp I 


YALE HARVARD 
N. L. Snow, ’o2s., f. R. D. Pruyn, ’o2, f. 
E. C. Ostby, ’o03, f. A. Winsor, ’02, f., Capt. 
H. B. Stoddard, ’o2, f., Capt. J. W. Foster, ’o3, f. 
H. Potter, ’03, f. C. C. Rumsey, ’o2, f. 
C. Hitchcock, ’03, c.p. D. P. Penhallow, ’03, c.p. 
G. B. Ward, ’02, p. Pi Carr, 04; p: 
H. R. Stern, ’03, g. J. B. Manning, ’03, g. 


Substitutions, Warvarp: J. S. Lovering, ’03. Goals: Stoddard 3, Potter, Rumsey. 
Time: 20-minute halves. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1903. New York 


Score: Harvard 3 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Macleod, ’06, l.e. H. Potter, ’03, r-e. 

J. S. Lovering, ’03, I.c., Capt. A. K. Oliver, ’03, r.c. 

T. B. Souther, ’o4, r.c. J. C. Dilworth, ’oss., l.c. 

J. W. Foster, ’03, r.e. W. E. Marcus, ’06, l-e. 

W. J. Clothier, ’o4, c.p. C. Hitchcock, ’o03, c.p., Capt. 
ipa Carrousps G. B. Ward, L.s., p. 

J. B. Manning, ’o3, g. H. R. Stern, ’o03, g. 


Substitutions. Yate: R. S. Rowland, ’o6, f. Goals: Lovering 3. Time: 20-minute 
halves. 


FEBRUARY 27,1903. New YorK 


Score: HARVARD 6 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Macleod, ’06, l.e. H. Potter, ’03, r.e. 

J. S. Lovering, 03, l.c., Capt. A. K. Oliver, ’o3, r.c. 

T. B. Souther, ’o4, r.c. J. C. Dilworth, ’oss., lc. 

J. W. Foster, ’o3, r.e. W. E. Marcus, ’06, l.e. 

W. J. Clothier, ’o4, c.p. C. Hitchcock, ’03, c.p., Capt. 
ipa Carr onnp: G. B. Ward, L.s., p. 

J. B. Manning, 03, g. H. R. Stern, ’03, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: D. A. Newhall, ’06, f. Yate: R.S. Rowland, ’06, f. E. C. 
Ostby, ’03, c.p. Goals: Foster 3, Clothier, Souther, Newhall, Potter, Dilworth. Time: 
20-minute halves. 

FEesRuarRyY 28,1903. New York 


Score: HarvaRD 5 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Macleod, ’06, le. H. Potter, ’03, r.e. 

J. S. Lovering, ’o03, l.c., Capt. A. K. Oliver, ’03, r.c. 
T. B. Souther, ’oa, r.c. R. S. Rowland, ’06, l.c. 
J. W. Foster, ’03, r.e. W. E. Marcus, ’06, l.e. 
W. J. Clothier, ’o4, c.p. E. C. Ostby, 703, c.p. 
IPS @arry ony ps G. B. Ward, L.s., p: 

B. S. Litchfield, ’03, g. H. R. Stern, ’03, g. 


Substitutions, Harvarp: D. A. Newhall, ’06, le. Yate: S. O. Vanderpoel, ’03, r.e., 
G. A. Mohlman, ’o4, 1.e. Goals: Macleod 3, Souther 2, Potter. Time: 20-minute 
halves. C. Hitchcock, ’03, Yale Capt., did not play. 


FEBRUARY 22,1904. NEw York 


Score: HARVARD § YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Macleod, ’06, l.e. R. S. Rowland, ’o6, r.e. 

R. S. Townsend, ’o7, l.c. J. B. Cornell, ’o6s., r.c. 

T. B. Souther, ’o4, r.c., Capt. W. E. Marcus, ’o6, l.c. 

E. Wilder, ’06, r.e. K. H. Behr, ’o6s., le. 

W. J. Clothier, ’o4, c.p. G. B. Ward, u.s., c.p., Capt. 
P. Carry O45 ps A. R. Flinn, ’06, p. 

M. H. Ivy, ’oa, g. R. S. Peverly, ’o6s., g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: T. Callaway, ’os, f. Goals: Wilder 2, Souther, Townsend, 
Callaway, Marcus, Behr. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1904. NEw York 


Score: Harvard 4 YALE 3 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Macleod, ’06, l.e. R. S. Rowland, ’06, r.e. 

R. S. Townsend, ’o07, l.c. J. B. Cornell, ’06s., r.c. 

ie Beoouther, oases) Capt: W. E. Marcus, ’0o6, l.c. 

E. Wilder, ’06, r-e. K. H. Behr, ’o6s., l.e. 

W. J. Clothier, ’o4, c.p. G. B. Ward, L.s., c.p., Capt. 
12, (Cares, Guy jo. A. R. Flinn, ’o6, p. 

M. H. Ivy, ’o4, g. R. S, Peverly, ’o6s., g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: T. Callaway, ’os, f. D. A. Newhall, ’06, f. Yate: J. 
Dilworth, ’o7s., f. Goals: Macleod, Souther 2, Clothier, Cornell, Behr 2. Time: 
20-minute halves. 
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Fesruary 18,1905. New York 


Score: HARVARD 7 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 

E. Wilder, ’06, r.e. K. H. Behr, ’o6s., le. 

T. Callaway, ’os, r.c., Capt. W. E. Marcus, ’06, l.c. 

R. S. Townsend, ’o07, l.c. J. B. Cornell, ’o6s., r.c. 

C. C. Pell, ’08, le. S. Shepard, ’05, r.e. 

D. A. Newhall, ’o6, c.p. A. R. Flinn, ’06, c.p., Capt. 
R. E. Sard, ’o5, p. Q. F. Feitner, ’07s., p. 

J. B. Manning, M.s., g. F. W. Lang, L.s., g. 


~ Substitutions. Ya.e: J. Dillworth,’o7s., r.c. Goals: Callaway 3, Pell 3, Wilder, Behr, 
Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 17,1906. New York 


Score: HaRvaRD 4 YALE 3 


HARVARD YALE 

C. C. Pell, ’08, le. R. E. Alling, ’ogs., r.e. 

R, S. Townsend, ’o07, }.c. K. H. Behr, ’o6s., r.c. 

E. Macleod, ’06, r.c. W. E. Marcus, ’06, l.c. 

M. L. Newhall, ’o8, r.e. H. Stanley, ’o8s., le. 

D. A. Newhall, ’06, c.p., Capt. A. R. Flinn, ’06, c.p., Capt. 
J. P. Willetts, ’og, p. J. Dilworth, ’o7s., p. 

M. H. Ivy, us., g. F. W. Lang, t.s., g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: T. S. Sampson, ’o9, p. Goals: M. L. Newhall, Macleod, 
D. A. Newhall, Townsend, Marcus 2, Alling. Time: 20-minute halves, and five extra 
periods of five minutes each. 


Fepruary 16,1907. New York 


Score: HARVARD 3 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 
C. C. Pell, ’08, le. C. G. Driscoll, ’o8s., r.e. 
R. S. Townsend, ’07, |.c., Capt. H. Stanley, ’08, r.c., Capt. 
L. Rumsey, ’08, r.c. Wale Knoxso7, le 
M. L. Newhall, ’08, r.e. J. Dilworth, ’o07s., l.e. 
H. Foster,’07, c.p. — Williams, —, c.p. 
T. S. Sampson, ’o09, p. L. H. Biglow, ’o8, p. 
F. A. B. Washburn, ’o9, g. Hae Wang i.s..12% 


Substitutions. Harvarpo: C. R. Leonard, ’o8, l.e., T. Briggs, ’09, c.p., J. A. Paine, ’o9, 
r.e. Goals: Stanley, Driscoll, Newhall, Rumsey, Leonard. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FeBruary 15,1908. New York 


Score: YALE 3 HARVARD 2 


YALE HARVARD 
G. C. Fels, ’ogs., r.e. C. C. Pell, ’o8, l.e., Capt. 
C. G. Driscoll, ’08s., r.c. Sil. Hicks, 10; Ic; 
H. Stanley, 08, l.c., Capt. L. Rumsey, ’08, r.c. 
J. Heron, ’Io, l.e. M. L. Newhall, ’o8, r.e. 
— Williams, —, c.p. S. S. Ford, ’o9, c.p. 
G, C. Thayer, ’o8, p. J. P. Willetts, ’o9, p. 
H. A. Howe, ’o9, g. F. A. B. Washburn, ’o9, g. 


Substitutions. Harvaro: G. P. Gardner,’10,r.e., J. A. Paine,’og, r.e., T. S. Sampson, 
’09, p. Goals: Pell, Rumsey, Heron 2, Driscoll. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 20,1909. New York 


Score: HaRvaRD 5 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 

H. C. Leslie, 11, Le. G. C. Fels, ’o9s., r.e. 

S. T. Hicks, ’10, l.c. S. Martin, ’Ios., r.c. 

W. F. Morgan, ’10, r.c. J. Heron, ’10, l.c., Capt. 
J. A. Paine, ’o9, r.e. N. C. Stevens, ’10, l.e. 
S. S. Ford, ’o9, c.p. J. F. Johnson, “TO, C. pe 
J. P. Willetts, 09, p., Capt. R. S. King, 098., P- 

F. A. B. Washburn, ’og, g. H. A. Howe, ’og, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: G, P. Gardner, ’Io, le., T. Briggs, 709; Lic., R. E. Dole, 
10, r.c., R. Hornblower, 11, r.e., T. S. Sampson,’o9, p. Yare: F. B. Trudeau, ’oo, g. 
Goals: Gardner 2, Hicks 2, Hornblower. Time; 20-minute halves. 
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FEBRUARY 19,1910. New York 


Score: HaRvaRD 3 YALE O 
HARVARD YALE 


G. P. Gardner, ’10, l.e. L. F. Loutrel, ’11s., r.e. 
S. T. Hicks, ’10, l.c., Capt. J. Heron, ’10, r.e., Capt. 
W. F. Morgan, ’I0, r.c. S. Martin, ’Ios., l.c. 

R. Hornblower, ’11, r.e. H. N. Merritt, ’12, le. 
N. H. Foster, ’11, c.p. J. F. Johnson, 10, c.p. 
F. D. Huntington, ’12, p. S. M. Swenson, ’1Is., p. 
O. M. Chadwick, ’11, g. E. T. Williams, ’I0, g. 


Substitutions. Warvaro: H. C. Leslie, ’11, l.e., R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, r.e., R. M. 
Blackall, ’12, R. F. Duncan, ’12, l.e. Goals: Hicks 3. Time: 20-minute halves. 


Fepruary 18, 1911. New YorK 


Score: HarvaRD 3 YALE 2 

HARVARD YALE 
H. C. Leslie, ’11, le. A. Harman, 713, r.e. 
R. F. Duncan, 712, l.c. W. W. Cox, 713; r.c. 
R. Hornblower, ’11, r.c. and r.e., Capt. L. F. Loutrel, ’11s., l.c., Capt. 
W. S. Seamans, ’II, r.e. H. N. Merritt, ’12, le. 
F. D. Huntington, ’12, c.p. S. M. Swenson, ’IIs., c.p. 
N. H. Foster, ’11, p. S. H. Brooks, ’IIs., p. 
O. M. Chadwick, 11, g. H. W. Carhart, ’12, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: R. M. Blackall, ’12, r.c. Goals: Duncan 2, Leslie, Loutrel, 


Cox. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1912. Boston ARENA 


Score: Harvard 4 YALE O 
HARVARD YALE 


A. F. Sortwell, ’14, le. C. Chauncey, 713, re. 

R. F. Duncan, ’12, l.c. Weil Coxsensenc. 

F. D. Huntington, ’12, r.c., Capt. A. Harman, 713, l.c., Capt. 
E. P. Pierce, ’12, r.e. J. S. Kimball, ’12, le. 

R. M. Blackall, ’12, c.p. C. Martin, ’13s., c.p. 

W. P. Willetts, 14, p. G. A. Gore, ’138., D. 

H. B. Gardner, ’13, g. H. W. Carhart, ’12, g. 


Substitutions, Harvaro: P. K. Houston,’ 12, p., S. B. Smart, ’12,g. Goals: Sortwell 3, 
Duncan. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1912. New Haven 


Score: YALE 3. HarvarRD 2 

HARVARD YALE 
A. F. Sortwell, ’14, le. A. Harman, ’13, r.e., Capt. 
R. F. Duncan, ’12, l.c. W. W. Cox, 13, r.c. 
F. D. Huntington, ’12, r.c., Capt. A. Howe, ’12, l.c. 
E. PB. Pierce, “12, re. J. S. Kimball, ’12, lee. 
R. M. Blackall, ’12, c.p. G. A. Gore, ’13s., ¢.p. 
W. P. Willetts, ’14, p. C. Martin, ’13s., p. 
H. B. Gardner, ’13, g. H. W. Carhart, ’12, g. 


Goals: Howe 2, Kimball, Blackall, Duncan. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 24,1912. Boston ARENA 


Score: HARVARD 4 YALE 2 


HARVARD 


A. F. Sortwell, ’14, le. 

R. F, Duncan, ’12, l.c. 

F. D. Huntington, ’12, r.c., Capt. 
E. P. Pierce, “12, r-e. 

R. M. Blackall, ’12, c.p. 

W. P. Willetts, ’14, p. 

H. B. Gardner, 13, g. 


YALE 


A. Harman, ’13, r.e., Capt. 
W. W. Cox, 713; r.c. 

A. Howe, ’12, l.c. 

J. S. Kimball, ’12, le. 

G. A. Gore, ’13s., c.p. 

C. Martin, ’13s., p. 

Hi. W. Carhart; 12) 2. 


Substitutions. Wlarvaro: F. H. Palmer, ’13, re. Goals: Huntington 2, Blackall, 
Sortwell, Howe, Kimball. Time: 20-minute halves. 
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FEBRUARY I, 1913. Bosron ARENA 
Score: HaRvARD 4 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 
S. T. Hopkins, ’14, le. R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.e. 
A. F, Sortwell, ’14, lc. A, Harman, ’13, r.c., Capt. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, r.c. L. P. Ordway, ’14s., l.c. 
H. C. Morgan, ’14, r.e. W. S. Heron, ’14s., le. 
A. M. Goodale, ’13, c.p. W. W. Cox, ’13, c.p. and l.c. 
W. P. Willetts, ’14, p. C. Martin, ’13s., p. and c.p. 
H. B. Gardner, ’13, g., Capt. M. B. Schiller, ’1ss., g. 


Substitutions, Harvarpo: P. H. Smart, ’14, re. Yate: W, W. Cox, ’13, l.c., C. Mar- 
tin, 13s., c.p., M. W. Gano, ’14, p., H. H. McLean, ’13, p. Goals: Sortwell 2, Phillips, 
Goodale. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY I9, 1913. New York 
Score: HarvarD 3 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 
S. T. Hopkins, ’14, l.e. R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.e. 
A. F. Sortwell, ’14, lc. L. P. Ordway, ’14s., r.c. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, r.c. A Harman, 135 lc: Capt, 
W. H. Claflin, ’15, r.e. W. S. Heron, ’14s., le. 
A. M. Goodale, 13, c.p. W. W. Cox, 713, c.p. 
W. P, Willetts, ’14, p. C. Martin, ’13s., p. 
H. B. Gardner, 13, g., Capt. M. B. Shiller, ’15s., g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: F. H. Palmer, 13, 1.c.. D. R. Hanson, 714, le. Goals: 
Phillips 2, Sortwell, Ordway, Harmon. Time: 20-minute halves. 


Fepruary 6,1914. Boston ARENA 
Score: HARVARD 4 YALE 3 


HARVARD YALE 
P. Hi. Smart, ’14, r.w. W. S. Heron, 14s., l.w., Capt. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, r.c. W. H. Sweney, ’15s., l.c. 
S. T. Hopkins, ’14, l.c. L, P. Ordway, ’14s., r.c. 
Sa Pa Clarks 145 lw: R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.w. 
W. H. Claflin, ’15, c.p. M. R. Herron, ’14s., c.p. 
W. P. Willetts, ’14, p., Capt. G. A. Gore, L.s, p. 
G. M. Carnochan, ’14, g. M. B. Schiller, ’15s., g. 


Substitutions. Ya.e: FB. V. Burgess, ’16, r.c. Goals: Hopkins 4, MacDonald 3. Time: 
20-minute halves, and 10-minute overtime period. 


FEBRUARY II, 1914. New Haven 


Score: YALE 3 Harvarp 1 


YALE HARVARD 
W. S. Heron, ’14s., l.w., Capt. H. C. Morgan, ’14, r.w. 
W. H. Sweney, ’15s., l.c. L. Saltonstall, ’14, r.c. 
VaPaOrdwaysist4ss,\1Ce S. Adams, ’1a4, l.c. 
R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.w. L. Curtis, ’16, l.w. 
M. R. Herron, ’14s., c.p. W. H. Claflin, ’15, c.p. 
G. A. Gore, L.S., p. W. P. Willetts, ’14, p., Capt. 
M. B. Schiller, ’15s., g. G. M. Carnochan, ’14, g. 


Substitutions. Waarvaro: P. H. Smart, ’14, r.w., J. C. Devereux, ’14, r.w., M. B. 
Phillips, ’15, r.c., S. T. Hopkins, ’14, l.c., S, P. Clark, ’15, l.w., E. M. Wanamaker, 
16, lw. Goals: M. R. Herron 2, W. S. Heron, Hopkins. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 28,1914. Boston ARENA 
Score: Harvard 4 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 
P. H. Smart, ’14, r.w. F. V. Burgess, ’16, l.w. 
S. T. Hopkins, ’14, r.c. W. H. Sweney, ’15s., lc. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, 1.c. W. S. Heron, 14s., r.c., Capt. 
Sy PaClark as. lew. R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.w. 
W. H. Claflin, ’15, c.p. G. A. Gore, L.S., C.P. 
W. P. Willetts, ’14, p., Capt. M. R. Herron, ’14s., p. 
G. M. Carnochan, ’14, g. M. B. Schiller, ’15s., g. 


Substitutions. Yare: L. Ordway, ’14s., t.c., W. S. Heron, ’148.,p. Goals: Clark 2, 
Hopkins, Phillips, Burgess. Time: 20-minute halves. 
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JANUARY 30,1915. Boston ARENA 


Score: HARVARD 4 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 
A. Cunningham, ’16, l.w. R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.w. 
G. Townsend, ’17, l.c. C. D. Dickey, 16, r.c. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, r.c. W. H. Sweney, ’15s., l.c., Capt, 
E. M. Wanamaker, 16, r.w. L. N. Murray, ’17, lw. 
W. H. Claflin, ’15, c.p., Capt. J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, c.p. 
A. F. Doty, ’16, p. M. R. Herron, .s., p, 
J. I. Wylde, 717, g. I York, 17s... 


Substitutions. Warvarn: R, Baldwin, ’17, r.w., T. K. Fisher, ’17, r.w., L. Curtis, ’16, 
lw. Goals: Phillips 3, Doty, Dickey, Murray. Time: 20-minute halves. 


FEBRUARY 23,1915. New Haven 
Score: HARVARD 3 YALE I 


HarvarD YALE 
G. Townsend, ’17, l.w. R. H. Macdonald, ’15, r.w. 
E. O. Baker, ’17, l.c. F. V. Burgess, ’16, r.c. 
M. B. Phillips, ’15, r.c. W. H. Sweney, ’15s., l.c., Capt. 
E. M. Wanamaker, ’16, r.w. L. N. Murray, ’17, l.w. 
A. F. Doty, 716, c.p. J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, c.p. 
J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, p. M. R. Herron, t.s., p. 
J. I. Wylde, ’17, g. Hi. York, 17s:, g: 


Substitutions. Warvarp: R. Baldwin, ’17, l.c. Goals: Phillips 2, Sweney, Yale for 
Harvard from scrimmage. Time: 20-minute halves. W. H. Claflin, 15, Harvard 
Capt., did not play. 

FEBRUARY 12,1916. Boston ARENA 


Score: HarvaRD 2 YALE Oo 


HARVARD YALE 
tpeleRicesetatlowe L. Armour, 718, r.w. 
E. O. Baker, ’17, l.c. C. D. Dickey, 716, c. 
G. A. Percy, 718, r.c. W. P. Jacob, ’18s., r. 
T. C. Thacher, ’18, r.w. E. C. B. Gould, ’18, l.w. 
A. F. Doty, ’16, c.p. IN. Murray, 75 Caps 
J. E. PB: Morgan; “17, p:, Capt: J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, p. 
J. I. Wylde, 17, g. He York, 17, 2: 


Substitutions. Harvarp: W. O. Morgan, ’18, l.w., R. Baldwin, ’17, l.c., T. K. Fisher, 
217, 1.c., M. Daylor, 18, r-w., ©.S. Clark, “16, epi, DH. Eckfeldt, “17, cip. YALE: 
F. R. Blossom, ’17, r.w., D. G. Buchanan, ’17s., c., H. Van Nostrand, ’18, l.w. Goals: 
Percy, Baker. Time: 20-minute halves. F. V. Burgess, ’16, Yale Capt., did not play. 


Fepruary 26,1916. New Haven 


Score: HaRvARD 4 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 
Me, Rices i175 we J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, r.w. 
E..O; Baker; “17, lc: C. D. Dickey, ’16, r.c. 
G. A. Percy, 718, r.c. F. V. Burgess, 16, l.c., Capt. 
cle Comb nacherssmosrave KE. C. B. Gould, 718, l.w. 
A. F. Doty, 716, c.p. L. N. Murray, ’17, c.p. 
J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, p., Capt. I. H. Washburn, ’16, p. 
J. I. Wylde, *17, g. Heaorks aye. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: W. O. Morgan, ’18, l.w., M. Taylor, 18, rw. Yate: C. M. 
Aldrich, ’16, r.c. Goals: Bierwirth, Baker, Rice, Gould, Perey, Thacher. Time: 
20-minute halves. 

FEBRUARY 17,1917. NEw Haven 


Score: YALE 2 HarvarpD o 


YALE HARVARD 
J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, r.w. T. H. Rice, I], lw. 
E. C. B. Gould, 718, c. B. OF Bakery 175 lice 
L. Armour, ’18, r. G. A. Percy, ’18; r.c. 
R. D. Laughlin, ’10, lw. G. Townsend, 717, r.w. 
Jaq Kelandonyt7.csps T. H. Eckfeldt, ’17, c.p. 
L. N. Murray, ’17, p., Capt. Jab eMorcanstyeepeCapts 
Ty York ei7ae: J. I. Wylde, ’17, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: W. O. Morgan, ’18, l.w., E. B. Condon, 18, l.c., R. Baldwin, 
17, lie., R. H. Kissel, ’17., r-w., W. C. Appleton, ’17, c.p. Goals: Gould, Bierwirth. 
Time: 20-minute halves. 
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Marcu 3,1917. Boston ARENA 


Score: Harvard 5 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 
G. Townsend, ’17, r.w. R. D. Laughlin, ’19, l.w. 
G. A. Percy, 18, r.c. L. Armour, ’18, l.c. 
BS Oo Baker, 17, lc. E. C. B. Gould, ’18, r.c. 
T. H. Rice, ’17, lw. J. E. Bierwirth, ’17, r.w. 
T. C. Thacher, 718, c.p. LN. Murray, 17,.c-p., Capt. 
J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, p., Capt. J. F. Landon, ’17, p. 
JJoL. Wylde, 17g. Tek, NGOS, Ui7h, bey. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: R. H. Kissell, 17, r.w., T. K. Fisher, ’17, r.c., E. B. Condon, 
"18, l.c., R. Baldwin, 717, l.c., W. O. Morgan, ’18, l.w., W. C. Appleton, ’17, c.p., A. R. 
Martin, 718, g. Yate: E. Griggs, 718, l.w., A. G. McIlwaine, ’19, r.w., G. Stanley, 
"19, r.w. Goals: Morgan, Percy 2, Townsend, Condon. Time: 20-minute halves. 


Marcu 10,1917. New Haven 


Score: YALE 2 HarvarpD o 


YALE HarvarD 
G. Stanley, "19, r.w. T. H. Rice, ’17, l.w. 
L. Armour, ’18, r.c. E. O. Baker, ’17, l.c. 
E. © B. Gould, ’18, l.c. G. A. Percy, ’18, r.c. 
R. D. Laughlin, ’19, lw. G. Townsend, ’17, r.w. 
J. E. Bierwirth, 17, c.p. T. C. Thacher, ’18, c.p. 
J. F. Landon, ’17, p. W. C. Appleton, 717, p. 
HH. Yorks217; 2; J. I. Wylde, 717, g. 


Goals: Bierwirth, Armour. Time: 20-minute halves. J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, Harvard 
Capt., and L. N, Murray, ’17, Yale Capt., did not play. 


Fepruary 8, 1919. BROOKLYN 


Score: Harvarp 4 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 

R. E. Gross, ’19, r.w., Capt. W. Walton, ’19s., l.w. 

E. L. Bigelow, ’21, r.c. Re Ba Carsony 2igel-cs 

T. M. Avery, ’21, l.c. D. L. Ingalls, ’20, r.c., Capt. 
F. M. Bacon, ’21, |.w. W. Sargent, ’20, r.w. 

H. K. White, ’20, c.p. D. R. Wilson, ’20, c.p. 

N. S. Walker, ’21, p. N. J. Smith, ’20, p. 

J. Holmes, ’21, g. V. Poindexter, ’19s., g. 


Substitutions. Warvaro: A. H. Bright, ’19, r.w., R. W. Buntin, ’21, r.c., E. Cabot, 
90, l.c., H. B. W. Snelling, 721, lw., C. A. Clark, ’20, c.p., F. C. Church, ’21, cp. 
Yate: L. Foster, ’21, l.w., C. Williams, ’20, r.w., W. Welles, ’20s., c.p., H. Newton, 
718, g.1 Goals: Avery 3, Bacon, Ingalls. Time: 18-minute halves. 


1 Yale students after the war retained the year of their original class. 


January 17,1920. Pavition Rink, CAMBRIDGE 


Score: HarvarD 5 YALE 4 


HARVARD YALE 

F. M. Bacon, ’21, l.w. R. B. Carson, ’21, row. 

E. L. Bigelow, ’21, c. DL. Ingalls; 720; c:, Capt. 
R. W. Emmons, ’21, r.w. B. L. Lawrence, ’20, l.w. 
N, S. Walker, ’21, c.p., Capt. D. R. Wilson, ’20, c.p. 

J. O. Stubbs, ’21, p. N. J. Smith, °20, p. 

J. Holmes, ’21, g. A. C.. Diefendorf, ’21s., g. 


Substitutions. Harvarpo: D. Angier, ’22, lw. T. M. Avery, SOT) P.Wes In Gaston, ’22, 
r.w. Goals: Carson, Bacon 3, Wilson, Lawrence, Ingalls, Walker, Bigelow. Time: 
three 15-minute periods. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1920. PHILADELPHIA 
Score: HaRVARD 3 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 
F, M. Bacon, ’21, l.w. W. C. Moffat, 721, r.w. 
H. B. W. Snelling, ’21, l.c. D. L. Ingalls, ’20, r.c., Capt. 
E. L. Bigelow, 721, r.c. R. B. Carson, ’21, l.c. 
R. W. Emmons, ’21, r.w. B. L.. Lawrence, ’20, I.w. 
N. S. Walker, ’21, c.p., Capt. D. R. Wilson, ’20, c.p. 
J. O. Stubbs, ’21, p. N. J. Smith, ’20, p. 
J. Holmes, ’21, g. G. N. Walker, ’19, g.1 


Substitutions. Harvarv: D. Angier, ’22, l.w., T. M. Avery, ’21, !.c., C. W. Baker, "22, 
r.w. Goals: Snelling 2, Bigelow. Time: three 15-minute periods. 


1 Yale students after the war retained the year of their original class. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1921. PHILADELPHIA 
Score: HarvarD 7 YALE O 


HARVARD YALE 
F, M. Bacon, 21, |.w. L. Foster, ’21, r.w. 
R. W. Buntin, ’21, lc. W. Shiras, 723, r.c. 
E. L. Bigelow, ’21, r.c., Capt. J. O. Bulkley, ’23, l.c. 
R. W. Emmons, 721, r.w. C. A. Griscom, ’22, l.w. 
G. Owen, 723, c.p. R. B. Carson, ’21, c.p., Capt. 
R. S. Humphrey, ’21, p. E. H. Van Ingen, ’21, p. 
J. Holmes, ’21 g. W. C. Root, ’22, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: D. Angier, ’22, l.w., H. B. W. Snelling, ’21, l.c., C. W. Baker, 
r.w., 22. YALE: F. Reid, ’23s., r.w. and l.w., C. A. Griscom, ’22, p., A. C. Diefendorf, 
*218.,g. Goals: Bigelow 3, Snelling, Emmons, Baker, Bacon. Time: three 15-minute 
periods. 


FeBruary 26,1921. Boston ARENA 
Score: HaRvARD 13 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 
F. M. Bacon, ’21, l.w. F. Reid, ’23s., r.w. 
H. B. W. Snelling, ’21, l.c. Weashirass:235 tc: 
E. L. Bigelow, ’21, r.c., Capt. J. O. Bulkley, ’23, l.c. 
C. W. Baker, ’22, r.w. R. Foster, ’22, l.w. 
G. Owen, ’23, c.p. R. B. Carson, 721, c.p., Capt. 
R. S. Humphrey, ’21, p. E. H. Van Ingen, ’21, p. 
J. Holmes, ’21, g. W. C. Root, ’22, g. 


Substitutions. Warvarp: D. Angier, ’22, lw., R. W. Buntin, 721, l.c., G. S. Baldwin, 
’o1,r.c., J. M. Martin, ’22, r.w., E. H. Stillman, ’22, c.p., C. S. Stillman, ’22,g. YALE: 
L. Foster, 21, r.w., C. A. Griscom, ’22, l.w., A. C. Diefendorf, ’21s.,g. Goals: Snelling 
2, Carson, Owen 3, Bigelow 3, Angier, Bacon 2, Buntin, Baker. Time: three 15-minute 
periods. 


FEBRUARY II, 1922. Boston ARENA 
Score: Harvard 6 YALE 2 


HARVARD YALE 
G. G. Walker, 724, lw. and c. J. O. Bulkley, ’23, r.w. 
J. M. Martin, 722, c. F. Reid, ’23s., c. 
C. W. Baker, ’22, r.w. V. Farnsworth, ’24s., l.w. 
W. E. Crosby, 24, I.d. A. L. Norris, ’24s., r.d. 
G. Owen, ’23, r.d., Capt. C.-A. Griscom, ’22, l.d., Capt. 
R. R. Higgins, ’22, g. F. E. Vogel, ’24, g. 


Substitutions. Warvarno: F. S. Hill, ’24, l-w., J. Larocque, ’23, c. and r.w., M. Grat- 
wick, 22, l.d. Yaue: W. Chisholm, ’24, r.w., J. O. Bulkley, 23, c. and l.w. Goals: 
Reid 2, Baker 2, Walker 2, Crosby, Owen. Time: three 15-minute periods. 


FEBRUARY 25,1922, New Haven 
Score: HarvarD 3 YALE I 


HARVARD YALE 
G. G. Walker, ’24, lw. W. Chisholm, ’24, r.w. 
J. M. Martin, 722, c. J. O. Bulkley, ’23, c. 
C. W. Baker, ’22, r.w. F. Reid, ’23s., l.w. 
W. E. Crosby, ’24, I.d. J. C. F. Speiden, ’22, r.d. 
G. Owen, ’23, r.d., Capt. C. A. Griscom, ’22, l.d., Capt. 
R. R. Higgins, ’22, g. F. E. Vogel, ’24, g. 


Substitutions. Harvarp: D. Angier, ’22, l.w., J. Larocque, ’23, c., M. Gratwick, 
’92, ld. Yae: E. H. Palmer, ’22, r.w., H. T. Bushnell, ’22, r.d. Goals: Owen 2, 
Crosby, Bulkley. Time: three 15-minute periods. 
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. A. Russell, is. 
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- Short, 708 
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1912 
1913 
1914 
I9I$ 
1916 
1917 
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1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 


FF, Enright, 


ane ose oe 


5 IDE 
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2 W. 
5 1D) 


"16 
Hunneman, ai7) 
MacDougall, 
Pavenstedt, ’20 
Morse, 719 } 


"181 


hae Lanman, ’21 


P. Hofer, ’21 


J. J. Kennedy, ’22 


1 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD-YALE HOCKEY GAMES 


Place Winner sa one Place 
New York Yale 4 5 1913. Feb. 1 Arena 
New York MHarvard 4 40 19 New York 
New York Yale 3 4 1914 Feb. 6 Arena 
New York Yale 3 5 11 New Haven 
New York “Yale i 4 28 Arena 
ee ay : ies s 3 © | 1915 Jan. 30 Arena 
ew Yor arvar 2 heb: New Ty 
New York Harvard 5 I oa PR Roches 
New York Harvard 5 2 1916 Feb, 12 Arena 
New York Harvard 4 3 26 ©Arena 
New York Harvard 7 I 1917 Feb. 17 New Haven 
New York Harvard 4 3 Mar. an oe 
ey ca se : a 1919 Feb. 8 Brooklyn 
ew Yor ale 2 3 
1920 Jan. 17 Cambridge 
eas jee atta Seok Feb. 21 Philadelphia 
ew Yor arvar 3 ° ; ; 
1921 Feb. 5 Philadelphia 
New York Harvard 3 2 nia rend 
Arena Harvard 4 ° 
New Haven Yale 2 3 1922 Feb. 11 Arena 
Arena Harvard 4 2 25 New Haven 
Series won by Harvard 18 Games won byHarvard 30 
Series won by Yale 4 Games won by Yale 9 
22 39 
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Winner 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 


Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Harvard 
Harvard 


Cm 


Score 
Nil 
4 
3 2 
AS 
I 3 
4 I 
4 2 
3 I 
2 fo) 
4 2 
fo) 2 
5 ° 
fo) 2 
4 I 
5 4 
@ fe) 
G) ° 
13 I 
6 2 
3 I 


SUMMARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY HOCKEY GAMES 


Mar. 1 


1902-03 
Dec. 20 


Jan. I0 
ae) 


17 
24 


1903-04 
Dec. 19 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 3 
6 
20 
27 
1904-05 
Dec. 17 
21 


Jan. I 


Feb. 8 


Teams Played 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 


Canadians 


Newtowne A. C. 


Brown 
Brown 
Dorchester 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Brookline C. C. 


Yale 


Brown 
Brown 


Yale 


Newtowne A. A. 


Columbia 
Andover 


Newtowne A. A. 


Brown 
Boston H. C. 
Yale 
Princeton 
Yale 

Yale 


Boston H. C. 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 


Boston H. C. 
Princeton 
Boston H. C. 
Columbia 
Yale 

Brown 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston H. C. 


Columbia 
Brown 


Springfield T. S. 


Yale 


Yale 


Boston H., C. 


Andover 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 


Columbia 


Springfield T. S. 


Princeton 
Brown 


St. Paul’s School 


Yale 


Columbia 
Princeton 
Roxbury H. C. 


Brown 


St. Paul’s School 


Yale 


Place Played 


Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Providence 

Holmes Field 


Franklin Field 


Holmes Field 
Clyde Park 
New York 


Providence 
Soldiers Field 
New York 


Holmes Field 
New York 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Holmes Field 


Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New York 
Holmes Field 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Holmes Field 


New York 
Holmes Field 
Holmes Field 
New York 
New York 


Stadium 
Stadium 


Stadium 
Stadium 
Stadium 
New York 
Stadium 
Concord 
New York 


New York 
New York 
Stadium 
Stadium 
Concord 
New York 


Score 
HI. Opp. 
Ont 

% © 

She 8} 

Cnet 

a it 

1) 

2 fh 
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4 5 

Tro 

eB) 

4°50 
ph 

2 

Oo 4 

72 
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g 

3 4 

® ¢§ 

se SF 

i A 

Ay 

4 3 

5 x 

4 

Y 8 

Bi 

x © 

6 © 

6 2 

Ge 

4 1 

2) e) 

Go 

9 ° 

a) 

4 3 

8 6 
Hi Fi 
25 0 

Bb © 
18 o 

6 5 
me 

3. 

ae 

Wy © 

3 o 
1 | 

40 

2 2 

A & 
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Score 
Teams Played Place Played H. Opp. 
1907 
Jan. 5 Brae BurnC.C. WestNewton 3 0 
to Mass. Inst. Tech. West Newton 8 o 
12 Columbia New York Tima O 
16 Springfield T.S. Stadium TO ee 
1g Princeton New York Be 
23 Andover Stadium gf i 
Feb. 7 Dartmouth Stadium iy S. 
9 McGill Stadium 2s 
12 St. Paul’s School Concord 5; OSE 
16 Yale New York RS 
1908 
Jan. 11 Columbia New York ye 
18 Princeton New York 6° 2 
22 Bishop’s College Concord Ae REO 
25 McGill Stadium Sie 
Feb, 5 Andover Stadium 6 90 
8 Dartmouth Stadium TONNES 
zr St. Paul’s School Concord Sus, 
14 New York A.C. New York By 
1s Yale New York oy R 
1909 
Jan. 7 Mass. Inst. Tech. Brae BurnC.C. 1 0 
9 Columbia New York Bed: 
13 Williams Stadium TO" 62 
16 Princeton New York 3 ero: 
25 St. Francis Xavier Stadium eS 
27 Laval Stadium es) 
30 Wonderers Stadium $82 
Feb. 20 Yale New York 5 nO 
22 Dartmouth New York 1) 0 
1909-10 
Dec. 22 Brae Burn C. C. Newton 120s 
Jan. 5 Mass. Inst. Tech. Stadium An et 
8 Cornell New York eG 
12 Columbia Stadium 6 0 
15 Princeton New York on 
Feb. 5 St.Francis Xavier Stadium ay 
12 Dartmouth Stadium if XC) 
Ig Yale New York yp 
IQIO-II 
Dec. 14 Mass. Inst. Tech. Arena 4 
17 Amherst Arena Io 
Jan. 4 Springfield T.S. Arena 12 Oo 
7 McGill Arena 25 
11 St.Francis Xavier Arena $2 
16 Columbia Arena 5 0 
21 Princeton Arena 5 AT 
28 Cornell Arena oy 8) 
Feb. 4 Dartmouth Arena Tose r 
18 Yale New York SD 
IgII-12 
Dec. 21 Mass. Inst. Tech. Arena oT 
Jan. Io Princeton New York BP 
20 Princeton Arena oy 
27 Cornell Arena 3 
31 St.Francis Xavier Arena Go 
Feb. 3 McGill Arena § © 
9 Dartmouth Arena OB 
17 Yale Arena hy Xe) 
21 Yale New Haven oy 8 
24 Yale Arena mo) 


EOr2-13 
Dec. 18 


Jan. 6 
15 
18 
22 


15 
19 


Igi3-14 


IQI4-15 
Dec. 17 
19 


HOCKEY 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 


Ottawa 
Toronto Univ. 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Mass. Agri. 
Yale 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Yale 


Boston A. A. 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 


Ottawa 
Ottawa 
Amherst | 
Mass. Agri. 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 
McGill 


Yale 


Yale 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Yale 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Boston A. A. 


Queen’s 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 
Yale 

Mass. Agri. 
McGill 
Williams 
St. Nicholas 
Yale 


Boston A. A. 


Queen’s College 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Princeton 
McGill 
Dartmouth 
Yale 

St. Nicholas 
Yale 


Score 


Place Played H. Opp. 


Arena 


° 


Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
New York 
Arena 
New York 


WWHORWONONO A 
POWHOWWNODN 


Arena 
Arena 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 


Land 
HU HH 
HbYNHYW 


Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
New Haven 
New York 
New York 
Arena 


PHPHRHYPHHHOO 
HP ROH} NH HO OW ND 


Arena 
Arena 


co 
Wn 


Arena 
Arena 
New York 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
New Haven 


AOPRU ORBAN HF OH 
HOH HONDHARHHD 


Arena 


ra 
YQ 


Arena 
Arena 
Arena 

New York 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 

New Haven 


PRP AP HWHY 
PRNOOKOOOR 


Feb. 4 


Heb. 


Dec. 21 


Feb. 6 


SUMMARY 


Teams Played 


Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 
Queen’s College 
Princeton 

McGill 

Yale 

Princeton 

Yale 

Yale 


Boston H. C. 
Camp Devens 
Boston College 
Boston H. C. 
Yale 

St. Paul’s School 
Princeton 


Toronto Univ. 
Harvard Club 
Boston A. A. 
Yale 

Dartmouth Club 
Dartmouth 
Tufts 

Princeton 

Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Boston All Stars 


Sherbrook Hockey Pavilion 


Yale 
Princeton 


Kings College 
Boston A. A. 
Mass. Agri. 
Dartmouth 
Princeton 

Yale 

St. Patricks 

St. Patricks 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Yale 


St. Paul’s School 


Toronto Univ. 
Dalhousie 
Princeton 

Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Boston A. A. 
Westminster 
Yale 

Dartmouth 
Princeton 


Yale 
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Score 
Place Played H. Opp. 


Arena 
Arena 

New York 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 

New Haven 
Arena 
Arena 

New Haven 


ONNP OANA C&C 


Charlesbank 
Cambridge 
Charlesbank 
Charlesbank 
Brooklyn 
Concord 
Brooklyn 


NIB BO WTO 


Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 
Pavilion 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 1 


OW DR COHoppAunp ap 


Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Philadelphia 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 


~ 
WOH ONTNIMN HHO 


co 


Arena 


Arena 
Arena 
Philadelphia 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
Arena 
New Haven 


WOW ANMWWO WA & 


HORWOWONHWANHN BHOHONODN BOONOWHDHDOO 


HYPHHHOOOORH 


el 


HOOK RWNHOHD 


THE LAWN TENNIS H 


A CRIMSON H BORDERED WITH BLACK ON A WHITE SWEATER 


Votes of the Athletic Committee 


Oct. 14, 1913. “Voted: That the H be given to the winners of the Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Singles Championship, but not to the 
Doubles.” 


For the list of H men in this book this vote has been construed as retroactive. 


Dec. 17, 1919. ‘“‘ Voted: That the recommendation of the Student Council that 
the H be awarded the winners of the Intercollegiate 
Doubles be approved.” 


Mar. 9, 1920. “Voted: That the previous vote awarding the H to winners of 
Doubles in the Intercollegiate Tennis Championship 
should be considered as retroactive.” 


THE GOLF H 


A WHITE H BORDERED WITH CRIMSON ON A BLACK SWEATER 


Vote of the Athletic Committee 


May 11, 1915. “Voted: To award to E. P. Allis the H unrestricted for winning 
the Individual Intercollegiate Golf Championship, 
and that this vote apply to Harvard winners of this 
championship in the future.” 


The list of H men in this book includes also previous winners. 
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HARVARD INTERCOLLEGIATE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


Year 
1883 


Spring 
Fall 
1887 


1888 
1890 


1891 
1892 
1896 
1897 


1898 


Singles 
J.S. Clark, 783 


H. A. Taylor, ’86 
P. S. Sears, ’89 


P. S. Sears, ’89 
F. H. Hovey, t.s. 


F. H. Hovey, ts. 


M. D. Whitman, ’99 


L. E. Ware, ’99 


HARVARD INTERCOLLEGIATE 


1898 
1901 


1904 


Doubles 
woe @latics 83 

eA Taylor, 86 
. A. Taylor, 86 
. E. Presbrey, 785 
S 
A 


. Wrenn, ” 95 
. Winslow, ’95 


1M. Scudder, ’ 99 
cE: Ware, ’99 
E 
D. 


Whi 
E. Ware, ’99 
. D. Whitman, ’99 


J. F. Curtis, ’99 
H. Lindsley, ’o2 
A. L. White, ’06 


Year 
1899 


1902 
1907 


1908 
IgII 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1921 
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Singles 
D. F. Davis, ’oo 


W. J. Clothier, ’o4 
G. P. Gardner, ’10 


N. W. Niles, ’09 
E. H. Whitney, ’14 
R. N. Williams, 716 


R. N. Williams, 716 


Gu@y Ganerat7 


Doubles 
D. F. Davis, ’00 
H. Ward, ’oo 


W. J. Clothier, ’04 
E. W. Leonard, 703 


N. W. Niles, ’o 
A. S. Dabney, ’o9 


B. Fenno, ’21 
W. Feibleman, ’21 


J. J. Armstrong, ’ 14 
W. M. Washburn, ’15 
R.N. Williams, ’ 16 

R. Harte, 717 

ReeNG Williams, ’ 16 

R. Harte, 17 

G.C. Caner, ’ 17 

Re artes 07 

J. 

18, 


GOLF CHAMPIONS 


1912 
1914 
1916 


F. C. Davidson, ’13 
E. P. Allis, ’15 
J. W. Hubbell, ’17 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


After the name of each man in the following list will be found the year and the sport or sports in which he 
received the H and also the several years in which he, so to speak, requalified. While it is true that once an 
H man means always an H man, it was thought that it would be of interest to record all the years, if more 
than one, in which a man actually made the Varsity in each sport. A graduate of the College is shown by his 


class numerals and if he played while in one of the Graduate Schools this is also shown. 


An “s.”’ indicates the 


Scientific School, “sp.” special student and “B” the Bussey Institute. Many men on this list were in Cam- 
bridge for only one or two years or did not graduate, some were in the College more than four years as members 
of more than one class and others while enrolled throughout in the College received a degree from the Scientific 
School. In general these men have been given the numerals of the class they entered with. If they were on 
a team after their class had graduated the class or Graduate School they were then a member of, has been added. 
The various sports are shown as follows: C, Crew; B, Baseball; F, Football; T, Track; H, Hockey; LT, Lawn 


Tennis; G, Golf. 


Abbot, George Ezra, ’17. B15, 16 
Abbott, Edward Gardner, ’60. C’s9, 60 
Abbott, John, t.s. B ’93 
Abeles, Alfred Taussig, 713. 

Abeles, Charles Taussig, ’13. 


Abercrombie, Daniel Putnam, 66. B’6s5, 66 
Abercrombie, Ralph, ’o3. T ’oo 
Acton, Robert, m.s. Biio3, (Cxo2 
Adams, Arthur, ’99. B’99 
Adams, Charles Francis, ’88. C86 
Adams, George Caspar, 86 and L.s. F’82,’83,’86 
Adams, Henry, ’98. C 96,98 
Adams, Ivers Shepard, ’95. B’95 
Adams, Schuyler, ’14. H’14 
Adams, William Bradford, ’13. 1D arg 


Agassiz, Alexander,’55 andc.s. C’55,’56,’57, 758 
Alexander, Walter, ’87 and L.s. C 85,87, 88 
Alger, Horace Chapin, ’79 and M.s. B ’78, 79, 80 


Allen, Edward Ellis, ’84. ple c8u! 
Allen, Frederick Hobbes, ’80. Gily 73s Fe) 
Allen, Frederic Stevens, ’16, 216 
Allen, Horace Russell, ’92. T ’89, 90 
Allen, Herbert Tufts, ’86. B ’83, 784, 785, 786 
Allen, Otis Everett, ’72. B’71 
Allen, William Sylvester, ’88. F 86 
Allis, Edward Phelps, ’15. Garey 
Alsop, Edward Hussey, 15. B13 
Alward, James Herbert, L.s. B’g0,’91. F’go0 
Ames, Adelbert, ’03. F ’o2 
Ames, Frederick Lothrop, ’98. C’96 
Ames, James Barr, ’68. B 66, 67, 68 
Ames, Leroy Allston, ’96. B’94 
Angell, James Waterhouse,’18. Cars 
Angier, Donald, ’22. lal Gio Ohi Ob, iy Moye 


Annan, William Howard, 75. BiG 725 73 


Apollonio, Carlton, ’o8. F ’o7 
Applegate, William Augustus, oI. T ’oo 
Appleton, Francis Randall, ’75. C75 


Appleton, George Miller, 22. C’ar, 22 


Appleton, James Waldingfield, ’88. F 787 
Appleton, Randolph Morgan, ’84. B32, 82,83 
Appleton, William Channing, ’17. H’17 
Arai, Yoneo, 12. B’12 
Armstrong, Joseph Jerome, ’14. IDG 
Arnold, Robert Veazie, ’08. C’06,’07 
Aronson, Ralph Harris, 10. ° B ’08, ’09 
Aspinwall, George Lowell, 14. (Cv 
Atkinson, Charles Heath, ’85. TP ey, vig NG 


Atkinson, Edward Williams, ’81. C’80. F’80 
Atkinson, Henry Morrell, ’84. F 81 
Atkinson, Henry Morrell, ’15. F 14 
Atkinson, Henry Russell, ’21. Gir 
Austin, Francis Boylston, ’86. F 83 
Austin, Percy, ’71. B ’69, 70, 71 
Austin, Perry Gwynne More, 13. pag) 
Austin, William Russell, ’79 andu.s. F’76,’77,’79 
Avery, Thomas Morris, ’21. EGt93 20 
Ayer, James Bourne, ’03. © Gili, CH, OH 
Ayers, Howard, 83s. F ’82 
Ayres, Daniel Roe, ’o5. T 04 
Ayres, Russell Romeyn, 15. Bar oaeia 


Bere tn. 22) 
C735 "745 75 


? 
2 
? 
? 


Babson, Richard Cedric, ’12. 
Bacon, Daniel Carpenter, ’76. F’75. 


Bacon, Elliot Cowdin, ’10. C’08,’o9, 10 
Bacon, Francis McNiel, ’21. Tiet95 20907 
Bacon, Gasper Griswold, ’o8. C’07, 08 
Bacon, Robert, ’80. 1 Ao, Ty Geb. (G we 


Crosnobar 
C’22 

B ’81, 82, 83, 84 
20.8 20502 
Ae sega Gaeta 
Bor 


Bacon, Robert Low, ’07. 
Badger, Sherwin Campbell, ’23. 
Baker, Charles William, ’84. 
Baker, Charles William, ’22. 
Baker, Edwin Osborne, ’17. 
Baker, Myles Pierce, ’22. 


Baker, Wendell, ’86. T 83, 84,85, 86 
Baker, William Francis, ’93. T98 
Balch, Franklin Greene, ’88. eG Gam. Geer 
Balch, Gordon Henry, ’12. CGvios iis 12 
Baldwin, Charles Handy, ’88. T 88 
Baldwin, David Alonzo, ’03. F’o1 
Baldwin, George Storer, ’21. Har 
Baldwin, Robert, ’17. Vile aes aS Cry 
Ball, George Gill, ’08. C’06 

C ’o0, ’o2 


Bancroft, Guy, ’02. 

Bancroft, Hugh, ’97 and L.s. 

Bancroft, William Amos, ’78 and L.s. 
1c "76; Oh 78, "719 


C ’99, ’00, ’o1 


Bancroft, Wilder Dwight, ’88. F ’87 
Bangs, Francis Reginald, ’91 and L.s. F ‘91 
Bangs, Lester Walton, ’o8. T 08 
Banker, Benson Beriah, ’66. B 65, "66 
Bardeen, Charles Russell, ’93. T oes 93 
Barker, Albert Damon, ’11. I to 
Barker, William Torrey, ’73- B’73 


Barnard, Charles Arthur,’02 andt.s.  F "00, "oI, o2 
Barnes, Albert Mallard, ’71. B ‘70, 71 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, January 10, 1922. 
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Barney, Harold Bryant, ’o8. F ’05 
Barr, John Lester, ’10. inogs sto 
Barron, William Andros, "14. Ter onen suka 
Barrows, Albert Armington, M.s. H ’oo 
Bartholf, John Charles Palmer, ’13. B’12 
Bass, George, ’7I. C’71 
Batchelder, Charles Foster, ’20. C ’18,’19, ’20 
Batchelder, Ferdinand Winthrop, ’85. T 83 
Batchelder, George Lewis, ’92. T ’91, 92 
Batchelder, George Lewis, ’19. (Ce), 18 “15 
Batchelder, Roland Brown, ’13. ar "12 


Bates, Harry Wakefield,’ gi and’92. B’88,’90,’91, "92 


Bates, Waldron, ’79. B’79 
Battelle, Harold Munro, ’93. C’g90,’91 
Bauer, Frank Robert, ’o4. T ’03, 04 
Beal, Jarvis Thayer, ’17. B’16 


Beale, Arthur Messinger, ’97. 


B’94,’97. F’93s'95,'96 


Beaman, Harry Clayton, ’85. B 83, 85 
Bean, Karl Albert, 784. B ’81, 82 
Beardsell, William Lee, ’oo. H ’oo 
Behr, Gustave Edward,’o03 andc.s..  T ’ot, 02,03 
Belknap, Waldron Phoenix, ’20. F 19 
Bell, William Appleton, ’73. C772 
Belshaw, Charles Mortimer, ’83. C ’81, 83 


Bemis, Harry Haskell, ’87. T ’85, 786, 87 


Bemis, John Wheeler, ’85. F784 
Bettens, Thomas Simms, ’74. B74 
Bettle, Griscom, 14. F713 
Biddle, Alexander, 16. Ais, “5G 
Biddle, Louis Alexander, 84. F ’83 
Biddle, Nicholas, ’oo. C 798,00 
Bigelow, Edward Livingston, ’21. 

BiG), Ait, 1B “@y)' AO, “oui 
Bigelow, Francis Horace, 98. WP Gd, G7ky OS 
Bigelow, John Lawrence, ’16. F’14 
Bingham, Isaac Edward, ’89. B’87 
Bingham, Norman Williams, 95. M935 195 
Bingham, William John, ’16. Te seas "ti. “IG 
Bird, Charles Sumner, ’77. B’76 


Bird, Francis William, ’o4. 


Blackall, Robert Murray, ’12. H’1o,’11,’12. F711 
Blackman, Floyd Horace, ’14. an oe 
Blagden, Crawford, ’02. For 


Blagden, Francis Meredith,’09. _C ’06,’07, 08, 09 
Blagden, Linzee, 96. 
Blaikie, William, ’66. CRG5 66 


Blair, Austin Benedict, ’22. B ’20 
Blake, Charles Arthur, ’93. T 93 
Blake, Robert Fulton, ’99 and c.s. C 98,99, 01 
Blake, Robert Parkman, ’94. (Cog 
Blakemore, Arthur Walker, ’97 and L.s. T ’oo 


Blanchard, Benjamin Seaver, ’79. EF 75, 76,’77, 778 


Blanchard, John Adams, ’91. F ’89 
Blanchard, Wells, ’16. Reus 
Blanchard, Webster Sanderson, 17. IP esp 
Bloss, Edward Buell, ’94. Droteo 2 2O3N 104 
Blumer, Thomas Spriggs, ’10 T 08, ’o9 
Blythe, Hugh, ’or. F ’oo 
Boal, Walter Ayres, ’0o and L.s. 

F’97,’98. T’99,’00,’or 
Boardman, Edwin Augustus, ’99. Cray 
Bolan, Joel Carlton, ’76. C76 
Boles, William Joseph, ’17. 1) ig 
Bolton, Irving Castle, ’12. B’12 
Bond, Charles Lawrence, ’20s. T ’20 
Bond, Carroll Taney, ’94. C’o92 
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Bond, Rufus Hallowell, ’19. B’19. F716 
Bonsal, Leigh, ’84. F ’82, 83 
Borden, Alfred, ’96. B95. © 795 
Bordman, John, ’94 and Ls. T 96 
Borland, William Gibson, ’86. C 83,84 
Bothfeld, Henry Soule, ’17. B’16 
Bouvé, George Winthrop, 98. F 796,97 
Bowditch, Edward, ’69. B’68 
Bowditch, Edward,’03 andu.s. F’o0,’o1, 02,703 
Bowditch, John Perry, ’os. C’o4 
Bowen, Richard Howard, ’20. C18 


Boyd, Alexander, ’82. F ’80, 781 
Boyd, Robert Saint Barbe, ’14. 
(Pape eee, Nal Ten 
Boyden, Robert Wetherbee, ’10. T ’o9 
Boyden, Roland William,’85 and L.s. 
F ’86,’87. B 86,87, 788 


Boyer, Sidney Clarke, ’1o. B’Io 
Boynton, Eleazar Bradley, ’o2. T ’o1, 02 
Brackett, Sewall Caroll, 91. Tor 
Bradbury, William Francis, ’06. B’os 
Bradford, Standish, ’24. C’22 
Bradlee, Frederick Josiah, 15. 1 Ge Migs ay: 
Bradley, Everett, ’13. F’r2 


Bradley, John Dorr, ’86. 
Brandegee, Edward Deshon, ’81. C ’79, 80, ’81 
Bremer, John Lewis, 96 andm.s. T’94,’95,'96,'98 
Brennan, Daniel Clarke, ’07. B’o7 
Brewer, Arthur Harris, 96 and’99. F’93,’94,'95,'96 
Brewer, Charles, ’96. BF 792,7935 (945 95 
Brewer, Edward Slocum, ’I19. C7i9 
Brickley, Charles Edward, ’15. 


T 84, 85, 6 


[PAO ai, Ah ai Ss IR eg 
Briggs, Templeton,’09. B’07,’08,’09. H’o7,’o9 
Brigham, Dwight Stillman, ’o8. B ’o8 
Brigham, Nat Maynard, 80. C479, 78,79; 80 
Bright, Alexander Harvey, "19. Hig, Bers 
Brill, Karl Friedrich, ’o8. F 704508 


Brinsmade, Chapin, ’07. T ’06 
Btocker, Wesley Goodwin, ’22. F ’20, 21 
Brooks, Lawrence, ’91. C’g0 
Brooks, William Allen, 87. F 84,786. C85, 86, 87 


Brown, George Franklin, ’ 92. T° 92 
Brown, Holcombe James, ’o2. T ’99, ’00 
Bren John Fiske, ’22. B20. one worm) 
Brown, Joseph Mansfield, ’53. (iG 
Brown, Lathrop, ’o4. F ’o3 
Brown, Randolph Randall, ’17. C’16 


Brown, Reginald Woodman Plummer,’98. F ’95,’96 
Brown, Stanley Noél, ’24. C20 
Browne, Gilbert Goodwin, ‘Io. F ’07, 08, 09 
Browne, Thomas Quincy, ’88. C’85, 86, 87 


Brownell, Morris Ruggles, ’02. CG °or,; o2 
Bryant, John, ’73. C’72 
Bryant, William Sohier, 84. C’84 
Buchman, Julius, ’83. C’81 
Buell, Charles Chauncey, ’23. Brot B aos 
Buffum, Fred Stephen, ’04. ‘Tow 
Bull, Charles Caldwell, ’98. C ’96,’97 
Bullard, Frederick Keil, ’20. B’19 
Bullard, Harold, ’o2. C ’oo, or, ’02 
Bullard, John Richards, ’96. C94, 955.96 
Buntin, Roger Williams, ’21. Hieronan 
Burbidge, Norman Elwell, ’17. F716 


Burchard, Leeds, ’06 and ’07. (CO, i) 
Burden, James Abercrombie, ’21. 
Burden, William Armstead Moale, ’oo. 


1 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, May 15, 1917. 
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Burgess, Edward Guyer, ’98. B ’95,’96, 97, 98 
Burgess, George Ebenezer, ’93. : 

Burgess, James Atwood, ’04. F’or 
Burgess, Theodore Phillips, ’87. C’8s5,’86. F’84,’86 


Burke, Francis, x.s. F’79 
Burke, John William, ’23. T ’a1,’22 
Burke, Thomas Edmund, sp. T ’99 
Burnett, Francis Lowell, 02. F ’98, 99, ’00 
Burnett, John Torrey, ’o1. B’go0 
Burnham, Arthur, ’70. C’69 
Burnham, Bradford Hinckley, ’24. C’a22 
Burnham, Stanley, 19 and ocC. F’19 


Burr, Francis Hardon,’o9. F’o5,’06,’07,’08. B’o6 


Burt, Charles Dean, ’82. B ’81, 82 
Bush, Archibald McClure, ’71. B ’68, ’69, 770, 71 
Bush, Henry Keneth, ’11. Baron 
Bush, Stephen Hayes, ’o1. T ’98,’99 
Busk, Frederick Wadsworth, ’16. Car6 
Butler, Alfred Munson, ’o2. T’oo 


Butler, Arthur Pierce, ’88. C 786,’87. EF 86, °87 


Cable, Arthur Goodrich, ’o9. B’o9 
Cable, Theodore, ’13. Tether hot 
Cabot, Arthur Tracy, 72 and Ms. 1) tip 
Cabot, Edward, ’20. H’19 
Cabot, Edward Twisleton,’83 and L.s. 

W795 80;, 81, 82; 83. © 81 
Cabot, Henry Bromfield, ’17. Cars, 16 
Cabot, Norman Winslow, ’98. F 94,95, 96,97 
Callaway, Trowbridge, ’o05. H ’o04,’05 
Cameron, Alexander Abbot, ’17. C16 
Cameron, Winfield Henry, ’95. C’o94 
Camp, Jay Beidler, ’15. SP Mieay ring 793 
Campbell, David Bell, ’22. C ’22 


Campbell, David Colin, ’02. F ’99, ’00, ’o1 
Campbell, Francis Augustine, L.s. B ’87, 88 
Campbell, Rolla Dacres, ’17. T 16 
Campbell, Thomas Joseph, ’12. 1B Oey ase 
Caner, George Colket, ’17. [RAs 1b) ah eas 
Capper, Francis Whittier, ’15. eet Na 0a a olis 
Carlisle, Walter Gordon, ’08. B ’08 
Carnochan, Gouverneur Morris, ’14. Lelia 
Carpenter, Charles Cummings, ’24. T ’22 
Carpenter, George Albert, ’88 ands. F’88, C88 
Carr, Frank Fletcher, m.s. T ’91, 92 
Carr, John Preston, ’11. B’1Io 
Carr, Proctor,’04. H’o02,’03,’04. B’o2,’03,’04 
Carr, Willard Zeller, ’06. Fos 
Carson, William Henry, L.s. T 94 
Carter, Bernard Shirley, ’15. abehixe 
Cary, George, ’83s. T 82 
Casey, Edward Lawrence, 19 and ocC, F 716,19 
Castle, Alfred Lowrey, ’06. B ’06 
Cate, Karl Springer, ’o9. H ’o9 
Cate, Martin Luther, ’77. R745 75 
Chadwick, Oliver Moulton, ’11. Hit. a 
Chalfant, William, ’82. (One lope: b eyiasy) 
Chamberlain, David Blaisdell, 86. T 86 
Chandler, Whitman Mitchell, ’98. B 796,97, 98 
Chaney, George Carter, 94. M915 93 
Chanler, Lewis Stuyvesant, ’14. (Gita rigid 
Chanler, William Chamberlain, ’19. C’19 
Chapin, Vinton, ’23. ; 18) sobs 
Chase, Alfred Endicott, ’o5. Gitowos 
Chase, John Denison, ’22. T 20 
Chase, Percy, 88. T ’86, 788 


1 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, March 21, 1911. 


1920.  #% Voted “H’”’ by the Team, 1887. 
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Chase, Samuel Thompson, ts. LT ’90 
Chatman, John Edwin, ’97. C’95 
Cheney, George Locke, ’78. C746 
Chisholm, Henry Arnott, 74. B’72 
Choate, Charles Francis, ’88. B ’86, 87 
Church, Frederick Cameron, ’21. H’19. F’192 
Churchill, Asaph, ’88. F 873 
Churchill, Winthrop Hallowell, ’23. F 720, ’21 
Chute, Richard, ’22. T ’20, 21 
Claflin, Adams Davenport, ’86. B’85 
Claflin, William Henry, ’15. Hir33 ha, 05 
Clapp, Channing, ’55. Caos 


Clark, Charles Arthur, ’20. F’19. H’19. T’19,’20 


Clark, Clarence Sewell, ’16. H 716 
Clark, David Crawford, ’86. T 85 
Clark, Edward Henry, ’66. (© 155 
Clark, Ellery Harding, ’96 and 1.s. T ’96,’97,’99 
Clark, Franklin Haven, 784. F 82,83 
Clark, George Crawford, ’o1. B ’98, 99, 00 
Clark, Harold Benjamin, ’ot. T ’98, 01 
Clark, Herbert Lincoln, ’87. T 86, 87 
Clark, Henry Wadsworth, ’23. For 
Clark, John Dudley, ’o03. F ’oo, ’02 
Clark, Joseph Sill, 83. 1 83 
Clark, Joseph Sill, 23. B’22 
Clark, Louis Monroe, ’81. F 79, 80 
Clark, Philip MacLean, L.s. T ’06 
Clark, Sydney Proctor, 14.) B12; 13, 14.) Etr4 
Clark, William Carroll, ’o03. To3 
Clarke, Edmund Arthur Stanley, 84. C 782, ’83 
Clarke, John Gray, ’98. Heag73198 
Clarkson, Thomas Henry, ’99. B’96 
Clarkson, Walter, ’03s.and’o4s. B ’o1, ’02, 03, ’04 
Clement, Frederic Percival, ’16. MWe a) 
Clerk, William Graham,’ot anda.s. T’oo0,’o1,’03 
Clifford, Robert Clifford, ’12. B’1r 


Clothier, William Jackson, ’04. 


1D CP, ees lel ORY C4 IL, 1h op) 
Cobb, Augustus Smith, ’07. T ’06 
Cobb, Frederick Woodburn, ’93. B’o1,’92 
Cobb, Robert Codman, ’15. Cis 
Coburn, Philip Fairbairn, ’23. F ’a1 
Coburn, Paul Naylor, ’02 and L.s. B ’03, 04, 05 
Cochrane, Francis Douglas, ’99. F ’97, 98 
Codman, John, ’85. F ’83 
Cogswell, George Proctor, ’88. T ’88 
Cohen, Alfred Henry, L.s. B’79 
Coleman, John Stanley, ’19. C’18 
Collamore, Gilman, ’93. T ’92, 93 
Colony, John Joslin, ’85 and .s. C’85, 86 
Colwell, William Arnold, c.s. io3s con) 
Condon, Edward Beach, ’18. lel 4) 
Conlon, Arthur Joseph,’22. B’20,’21,’22. F’a1 


Converse, Joseph Henry, ’o2 and m.s. 
T ’99, 01,02, 03 
B 91,92, 93, 94 
ol, 92 
C’16 
18) Papi Bae iG) 


Cook, Benjamin, ’92 and L.s. 
Cook, John Sheerer, ’92. 
Coolidge, Amory, ’17. 
Coolidge, Charles Allerton, ’17. 
Coolidge, Edward Erwin, ’or and L.s. 

B ’oo, ’o1, ’02, 03 


Coolidge, Frank Pelham, 16. B’15, 16 
Coolidge, Frederic Shurtleff, 87. C’86 
Coolidge, John Gardner, ’20. B18 
Coolidge, Julian Lowell, ’95. cox 
Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson, "84. aie Aske 


2 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, January 13, 
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Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson, ’15. 
Coolidge, William Henry, ’81 and Ls. 
B 779, 80, ’81, 82, °83,’84. F 82 


in ia 


Coon, James Hathaway, ’13. B’12 
Coonley, Avery, 94. on 
Copeland, Frederick Winsor, 713. a0 Ge, oy, ig) 


Corbett, Hamilton Forbush, 711. F ’08, og, 10 
Corbett, John, ’94. B ’92, 93,94. F’g90,’91 


Corbin, John, ’92 and c.s. T 792,93 
Corlett, William Wellington, ’06. C’o5 
Corning, Henry Wick, ’o1. B ’89 
Costigan, Henry Dunster, ’20. T 18 
Cowdin, John Elliot, ’79. DET 3s 279 
Cowen, Rawson Richardson, ’16. 1s) ig, ee 
Cowling, John Valadon, ’87. se 
Cozzens, George Freeman, ’98. F’96. B’98 
Crane, Aaron Rogers, ’84. ID Gp le, IP Bia, eke 
Crane, Joshua, 90. T’90 
Crane, Roy Elwood, ’os. Aios 


Cranston, John Samuel,’92. C89. 


Crocker, Adams, 85. B82, 83, 784 
Crocker, Alvah, ’79. C77, 78 
Crocker, Douglas, ’I10. B’og 
Crocker, Frank Weyman, ’22. Bar 
Crocker, John, ’22. B 720, 721 


Crosby, Maunsell Schieffelin, ’08. fs{063 1075.08 


Crosby, Steven Van Rensselaer, ’91. F 788, 89 
Crosby, William Edgar, ’24. H ’22 
Crowley, Charles Francis, 11. F ’08 


Crowninshield, Benjamin William, ’58. 
C’55,°56,'57, 58 


Crowninshield, Casper, ’60. C’s58, 59, 60 


Crowninshield, Frederic, ’66. Ce65 
Cummin, John White, ’92. B’ot 
Cummings, Charles Kimball, ’93. (G Olin CP, OS 
Cummings, Harry Irving, ’g1. B 89, 90 
Cummings, John Brennan, ’13. fligestatenet 2 ernie 
Cumnock, Arthur James, 91. F ’87, 88, 89,90 
Cunniff, John, ’07. F ’o4 
Cunningham, Alan, ’16. lal ig 
Cunningham, Lawrence, ’15. B’rs 
Cunningham, William Henry, 53. C’s52 


Currier, Edward Putnam, ’og. B ’06, 07, 708, 709 
Curtis, Charles Pelham, ’83 and L.s. 


C3815 Sonn de Sanco 
Curtis, Horatio Greenough, 65. C64 
Curtis, James Freeman, ’99. G98 
Curtis, Laurence, ’16. IB ree, TL igi 0 
Curtis, Louis, 714. (CG iwa 
Curtis, Nathaniel, ’77. E7576 


Curtis, Richard Cary, ’16. 1) il, “a9 

Curtis, Thomas James ’52. 

Cushing, Hayward Warren, ’77 and m.s. 
B75; 705773 78> 79 

Cushing, Livingston, ’79 ands. F’76,’77,’78, 79 


Cushman, Paul, 13. eal ra 
Cutler, Elliott Carr, ’o9. C ’08, ’09 
Cutler, John Wilson, ’o9. F ’08 
Cutler, Roger Wilson, ’11. C ’og, 710, 11 
Cutler, Walter Salisbury, ’75. Bea eNeTa: 
Cutting, Hayward, ’59. C’s8 
Cutts, Harry Madison, M.s. B’81. EF’80 
Cutts, Oliver Frost, 1.s. F ot 
Dabney, Alfred Stackpole, ’o9. elacoy, 
Dabney, Ralph Pomeroy, 82. F ’80 
Dadmun, Harrie Holland, 17. F 715,716 
Daland, Tucker, ’73. G73 


Daly, Charles Dudley, ’o1. F’98,’99,’00. T’99, 00 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Daly, Leo Jameson, ’03. B’o2. F’o2 
Damon, Lindsay Todd, ’94 and c.s. C’95 
Damon, Sherman, ’21. C 720, ’21 
Dana, Edmund Trowbridge, ’o9. B ’07, ’08, 09 
Dana, Paul, ’74. = Cis 
Dana, Payson, ’04. TD ton) 
Dana, Richard Henry, ’74. C 72, 73, 74 
Dana, William Butler Duncan, ’14. F713 
Davenport, Charles Albert, ’go. T 787, 788 
Davidson, Frederick Coolidge, 13. G’12 
Davis, Charles Bridge, ’84. Cr 
Davis, Dwight Filley, ’oo. LT ’99 
Davis, Edward Perkins, ’99. Bio, 
Davis, Fellowes, ’95. C794 
Davis, Harry Ransom, 23. T 723 
Davis, John Tilden, ’89. F’88. C’87,788 
Davis, Lincoln, ’94. C “93, 94 


Davis, Philip Whitney, ’93. T ’90, 92,93 
Davis, Robert Howe, ’91 and t.s. T’88,’90,’91,’92 


Davis, Samuel Craft, ’93. C792 
Davis, Wendell, ’21. € *i9;,40 
Davis, William Franklin, 67. B’65 
Davison, Robert Howell, ’17. ah ais; 
Day, Paul, ’96. C’94 
Dean, Arthur Lyman, ’oo. T ’oo 


Dean, Dudley Stuart, ’91. 
B ’89, 90,91. F 788, 89, 90 


Dean, Frank Lincoln, ’88. Tage 
Dean, James, ’97. B’95, 96,97 
Denholm, William James, ’97. T 96,97 
Dennis, William Andrew, ’I11. Tren 
Denniston, Arthur Clark, 83. T’80, F782 
Denny, George Parkman, ’og. C’og 
Derby, Augustin, ’03. aD 708 
Derby, George Strong, 96 and Ms. C ’96, 98 
Derby, Richard, ’03. Con, 62 
Derby, Roger Alden, ’05. Bo3;, tou, (Cros 
Desha, John Rollin, ’12. Bir 
Desmond, John Kenneth, ocC. F 19 
Devens, Arthur Lithgow, ’74. Ge73hae 
Devens, Arthur Lithgow, ’o2. B’oo,’o1. F’oo 
Devereux, John Corish, ’14. H’14 
deWindt, Heyliger, ’12. F ’10 
Dexter, Samuel, 90 and L.s. F’gt. C’89 


Dexter, Wallace Dunbar, ’07. B ’os, 06, 07 
Dibblee, Benjamin Harrison, ’99. B’99. F’96,’97, 98 
Dickinson, Alexander, ’94. B ’91,’92, 93, 94 


Dillingham, Harold Garfield, ’o4. (OreR on 
Dives, Edward Josiah, ’o6. 203,04, °053, 06 
Dobyns, Fletcher, ’98. C’98 
Dodge, Laurence Paine, ’o8. T ’o5,’06, 07, 708 
Doherty, John Andrew, ’16. F’rs 
Dole, Richard Emerson, Io. H ’o9 
Donald, Malcolm, ’99 and Ls. F ’95,’97, 98, 99 
Doty, Augustus Flagg, "16. lal Bibs 


Doucette, Allan Edward, ’95 and Ls. 
F ’94,’95, '96;'97 


Dow, Herbert George, ’77. B76, 77 
Downer, Charles, ’89 and L.s. B ’89, 90 
Downs, Daniel Frederick, ’03s. Gaon 
Downs, William Charles, ’90. T ’89, 90 
Doyle, John Francis, ’07. T 06 
Draper, Charles Dana, ’oo. T 798 
Drew, Charles Davis, ’97. T 94,95 
Driscoll, Gerard Timothy, 713. F712 
Duane, William North, ’92. AL op, 
Dudley, Albertus True, ’87. F ’86 
Duffy, James Patrick Bernard, L.s. C7033, 64 
Duggan, Daniel Joseph, ’20. TP 38s 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Duncan, Robert Fuller, ’12. 
Duncan, Samuel Augustus, ’22. 
Dunlap, Charles Edward, 11. 
Dunlop, John William, ’97. 


Hivtomrn., 02 

C ’a1,’22 

F ’08 
F'’93,’94,'95,'96 


Durfee, Randall Nelson, ’19. C719 
Dutcher, Pierpont Edwards, ’o8. F ’07 
Dwight, Jonathan, ’52. (6 P56) 
Eager, Howard, ’12. (GAG) 
Easton, James Hamlet Bolt, 83 and L.s. 

T 84,85, 86 
Eaton, William Dearborn, ’o2. F ’98,’99, ’00 
Eckfeldt, Thomas Hooper, ’17. Her6s 27, 
Eddy, Spencer Fayette, 96. C63 
Edgell, Calvin Sumner, ’99. T’99 
Edgerly, Walter Howard, 86. B ’85, 86 
Edmands, Thomas Sprague, 67. C67 
Edmands, William Otis,’83. F’80,’81,’82. T’82 
Edmunds, John Winthrop, ’98. B ’98 
Edwards, Harry Ransom, ’83. B ’80, ’81 


Eggleston, Richard Henry, ’og. F 08 


Eldridge, Frederick Larnac, ’82. F478 
Eliot, Charles William, 53. Per Cees 
Elliot, Frederic Sherwood, ’95. T 794,95 
Elliott, John, 12. H’12 
Elliott, William Henry, ’57. (C35, “BOs 37 
Ellis, Arthur Blake, ’75. F774 
Ellis, Richard, ’og. C’o8 
Ellis, Shirley Gregory, 01. T ’98,’o0o,’o1. F’99,’00 
Ellison, James Harris, ’59. 55s 5S GO 


Emerson, Guy, ’08. T ’o8 


Emerson, Haven, ’96. Hla 5 
Emerson, William Forbes, ’06. C’06 
Emery, Frederick Ingersoll, ’02. H’o2 
Emmet, Richard Stockton, ’19. G8 


Emmons, Arthur Brewster, ’98. T ’96,’97 
Emmons, Nathaniel Franklin, ’07. 
Emmons, Robert Wales, ’95. 
Emmons, Robert Wales, ’21. 

B ’19, 720, 21. H ’20, ‘21 
Endicott, Arthur Lovett, 94. D2o1,.92) °93 


F ’91,’92, 93,94 


Endicott, Henry, ’97. B’97 
Endicott, Laurence, ’oI. C’99 
Enright, William Fairleigh, ’16. H’16 


Ernst, Harold Clarence, 76 and M.s. 

B75, 76,775 '78 79 
Erving, John, ’53 and L.s. (GRR 
Erving, Langdon,’55. 
Estabrook, John Albert, ’73. Bi725-73 
Eustis, William Ellery Channing, ’71 and c.s. 

B 69, 70,71, "72°73 


Evans, Dwight Durkee, ’o1. C’99 


Evans, Leland Brown, ’20. B’18 
Evans, William Henry, ’90. B ’89, 90 
Everett, Francis Dewey, ’11. ay ask 
Evins, Samuel Nesbitt, t.s. T ’o1, 92 
Fairchild, John Cummings, ’96. F 794,795 
Farley, Eliot, ’07. Cros 507 
Farley, John Wells, ’99. F ’68 
Farnham, Edwin, ’66. C’64 


Faucon, Gorham Palfrey,’75 and ’77 CE, 
F 74,75, 76 


Faulkner, Richard Manning, ’o9. C ’07, 08, ’09 


Faulkner, William Edward, ’87. F 86 
Faxon, Henry Hardwick, ’21. F ’20 
Fay, Joseph Story, L.s. C’69 


599 
Fearing, George Richmond, ’93. 

C’93. T’90,’91,’92,’93. F 89 
Feibleman, Edward William, ’21. 1 AR ons 
Felton, Samuel Morse, 713. Biron eh) to. ia 
Felton, Samuel Morse, ’16. C’16 

Felton, Winslow Bent, ’19 and ocC. 
B’tg9,’20. F’16,’19 
Fennessy, Edward Henry, ’96. C’93, 94,95, 96 
Fenno, Edward Nicoll, 66. C’65,’66 
Fenno, Edward Nicoll, ’97. T’97 
Fenno, John Brooks, ’21. 1 es ae 
Fenton, David Wakeman,’9s. T’93 
Ferguson, Robert Dennis, ’oos. T ’99 
Fernald, Walter Hunt, ’12. T 121 
Fessenden, James Deering, ’80. B ’78, 80 


Filley, Oliver Dwight, ’06. C ’o3,’o4,’05,’06. F’o4 


Fincke, Reginald, or. B’99,’00,’01. F’oo 
Finlay, James Ralph,’91. C’88,’89. F’90. T’o1 
Finley, Robert Lawrence, ’21. F ’20 
Finney, John Miller Turpin, m.s. F 84 
Fischel, Ellis, ’o4. B’o4 
Fish, Hamilton, ’10. F ’07, ’08, ’09 
Fish, Henry Hudson, ’99. T ’97,’98 
Fish, Sidney Webster, ’o8. C ’06,’07 
Fisher, Charles Edward, ’ot and c.s. T ’o2 


Fisher, Robert Thomas, ’12. 
Fisher, Thomas Knight, ’17. Hf 055706, 07 
Fiske, Frederick Augustus Parker, ’81 and 1.s. T’84 


Fitts, Roscoe William,’23. F’20,’21. T’21,’22 
Fitz, Walter Scott, ’99. B ’98,’99 
Fitzgerald, Joseph John, ’23. F ’20 
Flagg, George Augustus, 66 and t.s. B65, 66, ’67 
Fleek, John Sherwood, ’15. H’1s 
Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, ’87. F ’86 
Flint, Philip Witter, ’06. C’o4,’os 
Flower, Henry Cowin, ’19. BerGame leno 
Floyd, Richard Clark, ’11. ears 
Fogg, Francis Brinley, ’85. T 85 
Foley, John Leo, ’15. cliaeava aaa & 
Folsom, William Howard, ’81. B ’80, 81 
Foote, Henry Wilder, ’97 and p.s. T ’oo 
Forbes, Francis Murray, ’96. (Gey 
Forbes, William Cameron, ’92. C’or 
Forbes, William Hathaway, ’61. (O20) 
Force, Horton Caumont, ’o1 and L.s. F ’o2 


Ford, Francis Joseph William, ’o4 and L.s. T’o5,’06 


Ford, Shirley Samuel, ’09. H ’o8, ’og 
Forster, Henry, ’11. C’og, 10 
Fosdick, Paulding, ’o4. H’o2 
Foster, Charles Henry Wheelwright, ’81. F 80 
Foster, Frederick William Choate, ’03. C’o2, 03 


B ’85, 86, 787 
Bos, 06. EH o7 


Foster, George Waldo, 87. 
Foster, Hatherly, ’07. 


Foster, Herbert Ira, ’98. B’98 
Foster, John Winthrop, ’03. H’02,’03 
Foster, Joseph, ’02. Ser 
Foster, Newton Hinckley, ’11. Hikzo,sr1 
Foster, Reginald Candler, ’11. T ’o9, 11 
Fox, Allan James, ’21. econ 
Fox, Francis Bird, ’96 and L.s. T ’97,’98,’99 
Francis, Richard Standish, ’02. Cot, ’o2 
Francke, Hugo, ’15. 1 
Frantz, Orville Gish, ’03. B’ot 
Fraser, Somers, ’07. F ’06 
T'reedley, Vinton, 14. Bere 
Freeland, William, ’81. C ’80 
French, Amos Tuck, ’85. F’84. C’84 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, June 10, 191%, 
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Fripp, Frank Giles, ’16. B 14,15, 16 
Frothingham, Channing, ’o2. B’o2 
Frothingham, Louis Adams,’93. B’90,’91, 92,93 
Frothingham, Lawrence Potter, ’02. T’o2 


Frothingham, Theodore, ’12. F ’og, 11 
Frothingham, Thomas Harris, ’13. F’12 
Frothingham, William Bainbridge, ’21. B ’19, 20 


Frye, Russell Brigham, ’15. Big i4s 15 


Fuller, Henry Holton, ’23. C’22 
Fuller, Kenneth Eliot, ’16. at ae 
Fuller, Richard Buckminister, 83. F 81 
Fuller, Samuel Lester, ’98. F ’97 
Fuller, Thomas James Duncan, ’I5. Ce 
Gaddis, Hugh Lawrence, ’12. 4h 215) 
Gage, Walter Boutwell, 94. F ’g1 
Galatti, Stephen, ’Io. F ’og1 
Galbraith, Archibald Victor, ’99. B’99 
Gallivan, James Ambrose, ’88. B’88 


Gammack, Thomas Hubbard, ’20. B ’18,’20 


Gannett, Robert Tileston, ’15. BS FS Pay, HG 
Garcelon, William Frye, L.s. T ’93,’94 
Gardiner, William Tudor, 714. C 713,714 


Gardner, George Peabody, ’Io. 


B 710, Hite8, 709, 10, 1 708,,'09, 10. WD 07 
Gardner, Henry Burchell, ’13. 
19 Fey IO, JEL“ 
Garrison, William Lloyd, ’97 and L.s. F’97 
Garritt, Walter Grant, 717. Burs, 116 
Gaston, John, ’22. HZQonmEl E20 
Gehrke, Erwin Lawrence, ’24 B’22 
Gelston, Robert Bruce, 58. C’s8 


George, Ernest, ’03 and G.s. COR, OF 


George, Frank William, m.s. B ’oo 
Gerould, Richard Dodge, ’24. T ’22 
Gerrish, Thornton, oI. imo 


Gibson, Howard Berrs, ’88. T 85,88 


Gibson, Henry Thomas, ’12. Bigciser 
Gierasch, Walter Siegfried, ’o2. F ’oo 
Gilder, Rodman de Kay, ’g9. C’o8 
Gill, Austin Goddard, ’06. C’05,’06 


Gilman, Charles Freeman, 85. F ’82,’83,’84. C’83 


Gilman, Joseph Atherton, ’16. 1D PRG. Meg 
Glass, Gordon Goldwin, ’08. Cxo6 
Glidden, Nathaniel Frank, ’o3. - Ak “eo 
Goddard, Homer Lehr, ’Io. T Io 
Goddard, Josiah Holmes, ’92. C’90 


Goldsmith, William Gleason, ’57. 
Gonterman, Madison Gillham, ’96. 

F’93,’94, 95. T’95 
Goodale, Alfred Montgomery, ’13. 


C55, 756,57 


Tab arg, (CA, i, ae9} 
Goode, Edward Francis, ’22. B ’20, 21, 22 
Goodell, Roscoe Harris, ’o2. C’oo, ’o1 
Goodell, Warren Franklin, ’21. T 720,72 
Goodhue, Albert, ’04. F ’o03 
Goodhue, Francis Abbot, ’o6. F ’o5 
Goodrich, Arthur Lewis, ’74. F774 
Goodrich, Clinton Burr, x.s. B’99 


Goodrich, David Marvin, ’98. C ’96,’97 


Goodridge, Frederick James,’98 and m.s. H’oo,’or 
Goodwin, John Cheever, ’73. Bajoye7ie2 
Goodwin, Wendell, ’74. (CEP Gay GP 
Goodwin, William Hobbs, ’84. T ’82, 83, 84 
Goodwin, William Hobbs, ’20. T ’20 
Gordon, Lewis, ’24. B’22 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, December 14, 1909. 


March 21, IgII. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Gorham, John Dwight, ’90. C ’88 
Gould, Alfred Henry, ’96. F ’95 
Gourdin, Edward Orval, ’21. T "19, 20, 21 
Gozzaidi, Richard Silvio de, ’13. T72! 
Grant, Alexander Galt, ’07. T ’06, 07 
Grant, Dick, ’97s. and M.s. T ’96,’97, 98 
Grant, Henry Rice, 74. F’74 
Grant, Patrick, ’08. F ’o7 


Gratwick, Mitchell, ’22. F’19,’20,’21. H’22. T’22 


Graustein, Edward Adolf, ’13. F?12 
Graves, William Grant, ’06. T 06 
Gray, Francis Calley, ’12. dS iG) 
Gray, George Arthur, ’94. F ’92,’93 
Gray, Reginald, ’75. Ly yn 


Gray, Thomas Herbert, ’67. 
Graydon, Thomas Hetherington, ’03s. F’oo,’or,’o2 


Greeley, Morris Larned, ’15. BUS oe 
Green, Andrew Hugh, ’92. T ’oI,’92 
Green, Edward James, ’97 and Ls. T ’98 
Greene, Elbridge Howe, ’o2. F ’or 
Greene, Gardiner Frank, ’07. B ’06 
Greenidge, Ralph Malcolm Clarke, £.s. T ’22 
Greenleaf, William Bainbridge, ’92s. T 89 


Greenough, Henry Vose, 05. B ’o04,’05 


Greenough, James, ’15. Tis 
Greenough, John, ’6s. C64 
Grew, Henry Sturgis, 24. Far 
Grilk, Louis, ’o4. Tog 
Gring, Rudolph Brainerd, ’o5. T 04 
Gross, Robert Ellsworth, "19. Hstow Beas 
Guild, Horace, ’I0. T2132 
Guild, Robert Francis, ’06. F ’o5 
Hadden, Harold Farquhar, ’o9. Toyz 
Haigh, John Edward, ’03. T oo, ’02, 03 
Hale, Herbert Dudley, 88. C’87 
Hale, Robert Sever, ’91. Teor 
Hall, Edward Cunningham, ’76. Beas 


Hall, Frederick Stanley, ’82. B ’81, 82 


Hall, John Howe, ’03. T 708 
Hall, Nathan Lord, ’o7. F ’063 
Hall, Richard Walworth, ’10. B ’08 


Hallock, Leonard Avery, ’22. 
Hallowell, Frank Walton, ’93. 

B ’91,’92,’93. 
Hallowell, John White, ’or. 

F ’98, ’99, oo. 


B ’20, ’21, 22 
F 89, "90, ’91, 92 


T ’98, ’99, ’00, "or 


Hallowell, Norwood Penrose, ’97. Tt 197 
Hallowell, Robert Haydock, ’96. F ’94, 795 
Hallowell, Richard Price, ’20. B 18, ’19, 720 
Hamilton, Arthur Dean, ’21. F ’20 
Hamlin, Edward Everett, ’86. C84 


Hammond, Charles Miffiin, 83. C’81, 82,83. F’82 


Hammond, Samuel, ’81. C’81 
Hanks, Charles Stedman, ’79. T 78 
Hanley, William Augustine, ’07. T ’06 
Hann, Charles, ’11. Br 
Hanson, Donald Rea, ’14s. Hier 
Hapgood, William Powers, ’94. B ’93 
Harbeck, Charles John, ’oo. 07 
Hardell, Everett Sterns, 21. B’19 
Harding, Benjamin Fosdick, ’78. B75 
Harding, Charles Lewis, ’oo. C ’98,’99, 00 
Harding, Francis Austin, ’09. B ’o8 
Harding, George Franklin, ’g2. F ’88 


Harding, Victor Mathews, ’89. F ’86, 87, 88 


2 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, 


3 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, January 4, 1907. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Hardwick, Huntington Reed, 15. 

DS Gs IN ae tenon AP Ay ag 
Hardy, Everett Clarkson, ’13. 
Hardy, Roger Sumner, ’o1. H.’oo, ’o1 


Harrington, Francis Bishop, m.s. Baas 78 
Harrington, James Taylor, ’99. T ’99 
Harris, Duncan Gilbert, ’oo. T ’oo 


Harris, José Calderon, ’17. F 
Harrison, Charles Learner, ’18. 
Harrison, Walter Thacher, ’o6s. 
Harte, Richard, ’17. 

~ AB HRG ey TD a SG, TAP oan, ais 
Hartford, Newton Keith, ’o9. B 07, 08, ’09 


Hartley, Joseph Milton, 723. F’or 
Hartley, Roland English, ’86. F ’83 
Harvey, Alexander, ’81. B’81 


B ’06, ’07, 08, ’09 
Cyr3; 14; "15 


Harvey, Curran Whitthorne, ’o9. 
Harwood, Bartlett, ’15. 
Harwood, Richard Green, ’og. 
Harwood, Robert Walker, ’21. T 719, 720, ’21 


Haskell, Guy Butler, ’98. F’97 
Hastings, Edmund Trowbridge, 76. C76 
Hastings, Robert Paul, ’78. B’78 
Hauers, Carl Richard, ’23. T ’o1,’22 


Haughton, Percy Duncan, ’99. 
B ’96, "975 98, 99. 
Havemeyer, Charles Frederick, ’21. F 719,20 


Hawes, Oscar Brown, 93. T ’o1 
Hawes, Oliver Kingsley, ’92. Dor 
Hawley, Edward Welles, ’89. B’89 
Haydock, George Guest, ’16. CIMETCR oT 6, 
Haydock, Robert, ’I10. Bog, El) To 
Hayes, Bartlett Harding, ’98. B ’o8 
Hayes, John Joseph, ’96. F’94. B’94,’95 
Hellman, Robert Richard, ’06. B ’06 
Henderson, Harry Peters, ’ot. C’oo 
Hennen, William Davison, ’98. T 96,98 
Henry, Barklie McKee, ’24. C 22 
Henry, William Alexander, ’85. F ’81, 83 


Henshaw, Arthur, 89. B ’86, 87, 788, 89 
Herrick, Edwin Hayden, ’77. F74,’75,'76. 177 
Herrick, Robert Frederick, ’90. C 89 


Herrick, Robert Frederick, 16. CG 
Herrick, William Hale, ’82. T 80, 81 
Hibbard, Ford, ’20. B’19 


Hicks, Samuel Trafford, ’I1os. 

B ’08, ’o09, ’I0. 
Higgins, Lawrence, ’18. 
Higgins, Richard Robertson, ’22. 
Higginson, Francis Lee, ’0o. 
Highlands, Andrew Albert, ’95. 
Highlands, John Ashley, ’93s. 
Hildreth, Loring Townsend, ’96. T 94 


H ’o8, og, 10 
B’181 


Hill, Edward Burlingame, ’94. 
Hill, Francis Sherburne, ’24. H ’22 
Hill, Lewis Dana, 94. B’93 
Hitchcock, Harvey Rexford, ’14 

(Pea. GO tie, by akepiden 
Hoar, Samuel, ’o9. F ’07, 08 


Hobbs, Edmund Sanderson, ’21. B a1 


Hodges, Amory Glazier, ’74. Baayen 
Hodges, Benjamin Deland, ’10. x6 
Hodges, Thorndike Deland, ’57. Cus 6557 
Hofer, Philip, 21. H ’ar 
Hoffman, Robert, ’19. B18 


Holden, Albert Fairchild, ’88. F’86,’87. B’86,’87 
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Holden, Francis Marion, 81. B’78,’79,’80. F’77, 79 


Holder, Daniel Stewart,’ 24. Barge G20) 
Holdrege, George Ward, ’69. C 67, 68 
Hollister, Evan, ’97. T ’94,’95,'96,’ 97 
Hollister, Paul Merrick, 713. F’12 
Hollister, Stanley, ’97. C’96,’97 
Holmes, Arthur Brewster, ’96. T °93 


Holmes, Jabish, ’79. ifs fe 
Holmes, Jabish, ’21. 


Holmes, John Russell, 78. B’77 
Holt, Edgar Garrison, ’98s. F ’95 
Holt, Frank Herbert Ford, 99. AG 
Homans, John,’s8. (ORR 
Homans, William Parmelee, ’85. F 84 
Hood, Donald Tucker, ’14. B’14 
Hooper, Sewall Henry, ’75. Be735 745175 
Hooper, William, ’80. (Sion 12 Ge) 
Hopkins, Stephen Tullock, 714. ipl Rg by 
Hornblower, Ralph, ’11. Bl ory, amo), 20 
Horween, Arnold, ’21. F ’19, 20 
Horween, Ralph, ’18 and ocC. F 15,716, 19 
Houghton, Amory, 21. C’20 


Houston, Francis Augustine, ’79': rand Ls. 
F °76,°77, 785 "79, 80, °81 
Houston, Francis De Hart, ’10. Be 09 
Houston, Philip Rinceeade 12. Val) 
Hovey, Frederick Howard, t.s. 
B ’91,’92,’93. LT ’90,’91 


Hovey, Frederick Howard, ’22. Far 
How, James Eads, ’91. T ’89 
Howard, Herbert Burr, ’81. C ’80 
Howard, Luther Damon, ’14. cDeero) 
Howard, Oscar Shafter, 85. F 84 
Howard, William Gibbs, ’07. T ’o05,’07 


Howe, Everett Chase, 93. B ’g90, 91 


Howe, Lawrence, ’07. Bio7 
Howe, Percival Spurr, 17 and ocC. (ONG AIG) 
Howe, Reginald Heber, ’o1. C99, 00, 01 
Howe, William Addison, ’81. B ’78,’79 
Howes, Kenneth, ’o8. C’o8 
Howland, Leonard Paul, t.s. B ’88, 89, ’90 
Hoyt, Henry Reese, ’82. F ’80 


Hoyt, William Welles, 98 and m.s. T ’95,’97, 98, ’00 


Hubbard, Charles Joseph, 724. ot Coo! 
Hubbard, Wynant Davis, ’22. F 719, ’20 
Hubbell, Chauncey Giles, ’93. T 293 
Hubbell, Frederick Winsor, ’13. Biers 
Hubbell, James Windsor, ’17. G16 
Hudgens, Seymour Isaac, 84. C 81, 82, 84 
Huidekoper, Reginald Shippen, ’98. C’o7 
Huling, Ray Greene, ’13. T12 
Humphrey, Richard Sears, ’21. F ’19,’20. H’ar 
Hunneman, Roger Defriez, ’17. H’17 
Hunnewell, Arthur, ’68. B ’6s, 66, 67, 68 
Hunnewell, Henry Sargent, ’75. C72 
Huntington, Frederic Dane,’12. F’11. H’10,’11,’12 
Hurd, Charles Henry, ’53. C’s2 
Hurd, Charles Otis, 86. F 84 
Hurley, Daniel Joseph,’05 andm.s. F’o2,’03, ’04,’05 
Hutchins, Constantine, 05. H’o5 
Hutchinson, James Dana, ’20. T 19 


Hutchinson, James Pemberton, 90. C "89,90. F ’89 


Hutchinson, Samuel Ingersoll, ’84 C’83 
lasigi, Augustus Dromel, ’78. F774 
Inches, Henderson, ’08. F ’o7 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, October 25, 1921. 
2 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 
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Irving, George, 75 and L.s. (C55 
Iselin, Oliver, 711. Cain 


Ivy, Malcom Hyde,’o4and1.s. C’o2,’03. H’o4,’06 


Jackson, Alexander Louis, ’14. AE Toy, iG Taya 


Jackson, Edward William Cecil, ’o2. Cor, 2 
Jacobs, Martin Reiley, ’79. C755 Ty Wy FD 
Jaffrey, Percy Malcolm, ’99. F’95,'98 
James, Montgomery, ’77. C75, 76 
James, William, ’03, C’o1, ’02 
Jameson, Herbert Wendell, “OMS. T 93,94 


Janin, Henry Covington,’22. B’20,’21,’22. F’a11 
Jaques, Herbert, 11. TE Os CB, WO, a 


Jenkins, Percy, ’24. AE oyy, 13} oy 
Jenney, Charles, ’97. F ’96 
Jenney, Reginald, ocC. and ’21. C20 
Jennings, Albert Toof,2’98s. Cog 
Johnson, Frank Jewett, ’22. F 720, ’21 
Johnson, Richard Newhall, ’22. AP os 
Johnson, Walter Sydney, ’94. C’93 
Johnstone, John Oliver, ’16. TR tian I. (8 
Jones, Boyd Nelson, ’12s. T 123 


Jones, Daniel Fiske, 92. Coe, Or 


Jones, Gilbert Edward, 11. Brrr 
Jones, George Irving, ’71. © Go, GO, GEE 
Jones, Guy Lincoln, ’o3. F or 
Jones, Lucius Paine, ’20. B ’20 
Jordan, Eben Dyer, ’80. F 76 
Jordan, Wallace Bishop, ’o6s. A Mivoy) 
Kales, Albert Martin, ’96. Con 
Kane, Richmond Keith, ’22. 

1 1G, Boyan, (Cae, “aii 
Keane, John Francis, ’21. T’20 
Keene, Francis Bowler, 80. T 80 
Keep, Wallace Irving, ’84. Bisgausa 
Keith, Arthur, 85. Cea, 


Keith, George Paul, 83. 
Kelley, Herbert Willis, ’11. 


BaZopnSOueoieso 
D6), HO, “in 


Kelley, Nicholas, ’o6. B’o6 
Kelly, Arthur James, ’12. B20, 15 
Kelton, George Howard, 93. Crgowoin 2 
Kemble, Francis Walker, ’08. B ’os, 08 
Kemp, George William, ’84. EliaZsi 
Kendall, Edward Hale, ’o2. B’oo. F’g9,’oo 
Kendall, Louis Wilmer, 84. F 80, "81, 82, 783 
Kennard, Victor Parry, ’o9. F 706, ’08 
Kennedy, Joseph James, ’22. H ’22 
Kennedy, Joseph Patrick, ’12. Baur 
Kent, Edward, ’83. F 80 
Kent, John Fuller, 75. Beas Beans 
Kent, Warner Williams, 16. Tig 
Ker, William Henry, ’62. C’60 
Kernan, Hubert Dolbeare,’o5s. B’0o3,’04,’05. F’o4 
Kernan, John Devereux, ’oo. C’98, 99 
Kernan, Robert Peebles, ’03s. 
IB io}, (OP, Tos 1 ol oy, 1 ov, toy 
Kersburg, Harry Edwin, ’06 and ’o7s. 
F’05,’06. T’06,’07 
Keyes, George Thomas, ’89. C88 
Keyes, Henry Wilder, ’87. C85, 86,87 
Keys, John Baker, ’77. Bsa a76 
Kimball, Marcus Morton, ’86. F 83, 84 
King, Archibald, ’o3 and Ls. Mog wicy 
King, George Anderson, ’18. 6 
King, Henry Parsons, ’21. B’t9 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, 1921. 
Athletic Committee, June 10, 1912. 


2 Formerly Al Treloar Jennings. 
4 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, June 10, 1912. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


King, McGregor Adams, ’Io. Gro8s.095, 710 


King, Richard Stuart Cutting, ’16. Bera as 
Kip, Charles Hayden, ’83. D825 283 
Kirk, Alexander Edgar, ’20. B’20 
Kissel, Rudolph Hermann, ’17. Eigse, 
Knowles, Henry Swift, ’o2. T 7003 ior 
Knowles, James, 18 and ocC. B ’16,'19 


Knowlton, Daniel Waldo, ’03, c.s., and L.s. 
F ’02, 03, 05 


Knowlton, Herbert Eugene, m.s. B ’88 
Koch, Theodore William, ’14s. T, 32 
Kreger, Henry Ludwig Flood, ’16. Ceres 6 
Krogness, Christopher George, ’21. T "19, 21 
Krumbhaar, Edward Bell, ’o4. B’o4 
Kubli, Kaspar Karl, Ls. T 95,96 
Lacey, Walter Hamer, ’12. Tos 
Ladd, Alexander Haven, ’23. C7st) Beas 
Ladd, William Edwards, ’02. C’oo 
Laird, David Sidney, ’19 and ocC. oT 720, 
Lake, Everett John, 92 and 93. F ’90, 91,92 
Lakin, Herbert Conrad, ’94. 1193 
Lane, Daniel Winn, 94. F ’93 
Lanigan, Charles Leo, ’10. B 708, 09, 10 
Lanman, Ludlow Thomas, ’21. H’20 
Laroque, Joseph, ’23. H’22 


Latham, Aaron Hobart, ’77 and ..s. 
B’75, 76) 77s 78 


Laverack, William Harold, ’or. H ’oo, ’o1 
Lawless, Hervey Platt, ’13. AU von ain > 
Lawrence, James, ’ot. F’99,’00. C’99,’o1 
Lawrence, Richard, ’02. F or 
Lawrence, Samuel Crocker, “10. T7069, 06 
Lawson, Carl, ’oss. G03) 104505 
Lawson, Douglas, ’13. F’r2 
Leary, Leo Henry,’os5 and .s. F ’04, 705 
Leatherbee, George Henry, ’82. F "79,80 


Leavitt, Heyward Gibbons,’82. B’80,’82. F’81 
Leavitt, Robert Greenleaf, ’89. T 89 
Lee, Charles Carroll, ’23. B’22 
Lee, Joseph Howard, ’oo. F 796 


Lee, James Parrish, ’91. F’88,’89,’90. T ’89,’90, 91 
Lee, William George, 01 and M.s. F ’o0, ’oI 
Lee, William Henry Fitzhugh, ’58. Chez, 
Leeds, Herbert Corey, ’77. 


E745 075-0 Bs Ase Soe Oma 
Lefurgey, Alfred Alexander, L.s. Dog 
Legate, Burton John, ’77 and c.s. Corns 
Leighton, Delmar, ’19. Gr79 
Leland, Joseph Daniels, ’o9. T ’o9 
LeMoyne, Henry, ’o7s. Foss low 
LeMoyne, Louis Valcoulon, ’84. B 82, 83, 84 
LeMoyne, William Murray, ’78. OAS. 27/77 


Leonard, Charles Reginald, ’o8. 
B 705, 06, O75 C6. Loy 


Leonard, Edgar Welch, ’03. Teton 
Leonard, Laurence Barberie, ocC. A ae 
Leroy, Herman Stewart, ’79. B’79 
Leslie, Freeland Huston, ’12. Waa ae, an 


Leslie, Howard Clifford, ’11. 
08s) Coymtou El cowtonsim 


Lewis, Burnham, ’20. ato) 
Lewis, Jacob Kingsland, ’11. Syren wn 
Lewis, Kenneth Hastings, ’96. C’o94, 95 
Lewis, Richard Plimpton, ’13. 1) vik) 
Lewis, Samuel Watts, ’oo. B’98. F’96 


3 Voted “H” by 


e aw 


HARVARD 


Lewis, William Henry, u.s. F ’92, 93 
Liebmann, Charles Joseph, ’98. T 96 
Lightner, Milton Turnley, ’o03. TMOrs 102,03 
Lincoln, Carl Erlund, ’08. F 06 
Lincoln, Edwin Clapp, ’22. B ’20, 21, 22 
Linder, John Farlow, 19. C718; rt 
Lindsley, Halstead, ’o2. G’or 
Lingard, Eric Adrian Alfred, ’13. F’12 
Linn, Philip Billmeyer, ’9o. B 87,88, 89, 90 
Litchfield, Bayard Sands, ’03s. Cea, TER 
Litchfield, Everett Starr, ’87. B’8s 


Littauer, Lucius Nathan, ’78. 


Little, Clarence Cook, 10. T7108; 109, 10 


Little, Leon Magaw, ’Io. Al ste) 
Livermore, Charles Frederick, ’53. Caso 
Livermore, Robert, ’oo. F ’96 
Lloyd, Robert McAllister, ’19. B’18 
Lloyd, William James, ’73. C772 
Lockwood, Benoni, ’22. F ar 


Lockwood, Philip Case, ’08. T’06,’07,’08. F’os,’07 


“H” MEN 


McFadon, Donald, ’o6. 
McGrew, Dallas Dayton Lore, ’03. 
McKay, Robert Gordon, ’11. 
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F ’o4 
Cor, ’62,,’63 
F ’08, ’09, ’10 


McKean, Frank Bowers, ’91. B’89 
McKim, Charles Follen, u.s.s. B’67 
McKinlock, George Alexander, ’16. 1) igi, FHL? 


McLaughlin, Charles Bernard, ’11. 
MacLeod, Eldon, ’o6. 


McLeod, Willard Wise, ’19. B’19 
MacLure, Henry Goldsborough, ’15. AB Sie ies 
MacNider, Hanford, ’11. lel ah 


McVey, John Rankin, ’98. B’95 
MacVicar, Guy Mortimer, ’15. 

Mackie, William Charles, ’94 and M.s. 

F 91, 92,98, 94 

#20, 21 

C’o4 


Macomber, Charles Clark, ’22. 

Macomber, Frank Gair, ’04. 

Mahan, Edward William, 16. 
Brahe See Tame Haaligninc asi 


Mahar, John Burton, sp. B’os 
Mahon, Henry Macleod, ’23. ADH 
Manahan, Thomas James, ’96s. F ’93 
Mandell, George Snell, 89. T 88, 89 
Mandell, Henry Fauntleroy, ’84. TN a 
Mann, Clarence Churchill, ’99. C’99 


Manning, John Brown,’o3s. and m.s. H’o1,’02,’03,’05 


Logan, Malcolm Justin, ’15. 1S ing aia 
Lombard, Frederic Howard, ’74. Reza 
Lombard, Warren Plimpton, ’78. Bea esi 7 
Long, Elmer Ebert, ’21. Cea 
Long, Earl Van Meter, 10. F’o9.1 B’1o0 
Long, James Parker, ’11. T 409, T° 
Longworth, Nicholas, ’91. C’89 
Loring, Alden Porter, ’69. C ’66, 67, 68, 69 
Loring, Caleb, ’10. (CK) 
Loring, William Caleb, ’72. Caan 
Lothrop, Francis Bacon, ’21. C’19, 20 
Loughlin, Edward Francis, ’oo. B ’98, 99, 700 
Lovering, Joseph Swain, ’03. Hi “o2, *03 
Lovering, Reuben Whittle, 84. Biota o2.c08 
Lowell, Guy, ’92. T ’91, 92 
Lowell, James Arnold, ’91. F 89 
Lowell, John, ’77. By77 
Lowell, Ralph, ’12. (Cea! 
Lowery, Jenner, ’o4. H’o4 
Lucas, Edwin Earle, 19. aliens) 
Lund, Charles Carroll, ’16. Carisma 6 
Lund, Edward Griffing, ’23. Tao} 
Lund, Fred Bates, 88. T 88 
Lunt, Lawrence Kirby, ’o9. C07, ’08, ’og 
Lyman, Arthur Theodore, ’16. (Dan 
Lyman, Frank, ’74. F 74 
Lyman, Francis Ogden, ’71. C’69,’70 
Lynam, Frank, M.s. @ or, 92 


Lynch, Wilbur Henry, ’99. 


B ’97,'98,’99 


McBurney, Charles Heber, ’66. C 65,66 
McBurney, John Wayland, ’69. C’68 
McCagg, Louis Butler, ’22. C20, 21 
McCall, Henry, ’o9. B ’06, 07, 08 
McCarthy, Frederick, sp. B’94 
McCarthy, Joseph Anthony, ’22. T ’222 
McCarty, Arthur Eugene, ’07. B ’04, 05,06 
McCobb, James Selden, ’71. C70 
McConnell, George Malcolm, ’or. (© ere) 
McCornick, Willis Sylvestre, ’00. B ’98 
McCouch, Eric Alan, ’20. B’18 
McCoy, James Chester, ’90. B ’89 
MacDonald, Charles Ambfose, ’ot. B’oo 
McDonald, James Fox, ’o8. I ors, (old), oly, 
MacDougall, Albert Edward, 18. H’183 
McDuffie, Charles Henry, 99. Giig7) 


1 Voted ““H” by Athletic Committee, December 14, 1909. 
3 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 


June 6, 1922. 


Manning, Robert Franklin, ’o4. Con 
Manning, William Hobbs, ’82. F 78,79, 80, 81 
Mansfield, Walter Ralph, ’97. T 795 
Manson, Thomas Lincoln, ’04. son 
Markoe, James Brown, ’89. Ine Ke. he 
Marshall, Andrew, L.s. F ’02,’03 
Marshall, Carl Bertrand, ’o4. EOTy02,703) 
Marshall, Lewis Keith, E.s. T ’22 
Marshall, Napoleon Bonaparte, ’97. EO45095, 
Marshall, Ralph Stevens, ’10. B’1o 
Martin, Alan Rhys, ’18. Bay, 
Martin, John Morrison, 22. H ’o1,’22 
Marvin, George Decker, ’99. C’97,’98 
Mason, Austin Blake, ’o8. T’o7 
Mason, Albert Gardner, ’oos. T ’oo 
Mason, Francis, 96. T 96 


Mason, Frank, ’g1 and u.s. B’90,’91,92,’93. F ’92 


Mason, Frank Atlee, ’84. 
Matthews, William Clarence, ’05. 


F ’81, 82, 783 


13} “top, ory {ov5 kis 18) Moyet 


Mealey, Edward Windsor, ’67. B 66, 67 
Meehan, Thomas Jefferson, ’21. B’1g 
Meier, Theodore Gerhardt, ’04 and G.s. 

Cor nos On 
Merrihew, Edward King, ’Io. T 708, ’09 
Merrill, James Edward, ’24. AD oe) 
Merrill, Sherburn Moses, ’94. T ’92, 93, 94 
Merwin, Davis, ’21. aot 
Metcalf, George Pierce, ’12. Coro ire to 
Meyer, George von Lengerke, ’13. Carr 
Meyer, Henry Hixon, ’15. (Greig is 
Middendorf, Henry Stump, ’16. Gerla, ts a06 
Middendorf, John William, ’16. Ca, HGS HO 
Mifflin, Samuel Wright, ’o1 and L.s. For 
Miles, Charles Appleton, ’53. C’s2 
Miles, Harry Roberts, 88. T 88 
Milholland, John Angus, ’14. Bara 
Miller, Herbert Fletcher, ’08. T ’o8 
Miller, Ralph Gifford, ’93. C 94 
Miller, William Victor, ’23. I “22 


2 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, 
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Mills, Charles Henry, ’g5. Rios eagn 
Mills, Edwin Walter, ’o2s. Tot, ’o2 
Mills, Lewis Hunt, ’14. Dey, (a6) 
Mills, Philip Overton, ’os. F ’o2, ’03, 04 
Mills, Samuel Frederic, ’99s. T’98. F’o7 
Milne, George Parker, ’o1 and c.s. B ’oo, ’o2 
Minot, Henry Whitney, ’17. 6nd 7a 
Minot, William, ’07. Como 7 
Minot, Wayland Manning,’11.  _B’1o. F’og,’10 


Moén, Edward Calvin, ’91. 
Moffatt, Alexander White, ’13. 
Montgomery, James Mortimer, ’06. 


Montgomery, John Robb, ’o6. Gyou, 05 
Moore, Fred Wadsworth, 93. F ’91,’92 
Moore, William, 18 and ocC. AP 5G) 
Morgan, Charles, ’o8. C 06 
Morgan, David Percy, ’16. Cras 85616 
Morgan, Edwin Denison, ’77. C 76 
Morgan, Edwin Denison, ’13. Carian 
Morgan, Henry Carey, 14. Her; "14 
Morgan, Henry Sturgis, ’23. Cxor 
Morgan, John Edward Parsons,’17.. H’1s,’16,’17 
Morgan, James Hewitt, ’94. Cc’ 93 
Morgan, Lewis Henry, ’89. B’87 
Morgan, William Fellowes, ’I0. H.’o9, 10 
Morgan, William Otho, ’18. He16, 217 


Morison, George Burnap, ’83. 
E80, 81, 82. T 782,783 


Morrison, George Ernest, 712. F Io 
Morse, Eugene Dorr, ’19. H’192 
Morse, George Ferderick, ’81. Ee 785079) 
Morse, Henry Lee, ’74 and .s. 

F'74,°75. © 725°73,'74 
Morse, Samuel Vining, ’99. B ’o8, "99 
Morse, William Gibbons, ’99. TOO, “Chl ‘99 


Mosle, Johann Ludwig, ’20. B18 


Motley, John Lothrop, ’o2 and t.s. F ’o2 
Moulton, John Babcock,’ 98. F ’96,’97. C96 
Movius, Hallam Leonard, ’02. Hor 
Mullins, Edwin Stanton, ’93. IP oy 
Mumford, George Saltonstall, ’87. C 85,786 
Niuetord Norman Winthrop, *90. B 87, 89 
Mumford, William Woolsey, ’84. C 82,83 


Munroe, Vernon, ’96. T 794,96 


Munson, Samuel Lyman, ’oo. ule9 7; 
Murdock, Harris Hunnewell, ’or. B’ot 
Murphy, Foye Melvin, ’03 andu.s. TT ’02,’03,’o4 
Murphy, Jeremiah Daniel, ’22. B’a1,’22 
Murphy, Thomas Francis, ’o4. Bor 
Murray, Allan Kennedy, ’23. 1D 0p) 
Murray, Cecil Dunmore, ’20. F ’183 
Murray, Henry Alexander, 15. (Gig iis “ik 
Murray, William James, ’18 and ocC. F 16,19 


Nash, Henry Lamb, 16. B14, 15, 16 


Neilson, Alexander Slidell, ’13. G13 
Nelson, George Lewis, ’93. C’90 
Nelson, Nils Victor, ’18 and ocC. F 19 
Nelson, Thomas, ’66. Co GAee B655 166 
Nesmith, Fisher Hildreth, 06. F’o4 
Newell, Gerrish, ’98. F’95 


Newell, Marshall, ’94. 
C ’91,’92,’93. F 90, ’91,’92, 93 
Newhall, Campbell, ’24. 4p Mayp) 
Newhall, Daniel Allerton, ’06. 
inl Og, ex, Cs Cd; (© OG. 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, May 15, 1917. 
3 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 


IgI9g. 
April 9, 1919. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Newhall, Morton Lewis, ’08. 
F ’o05,’06,’07. H’06,’07, 08 
Newton, George Frederick, ’12. Gero, 11 are 


Newton, Paul, ’11. Dao 
Newton, Philip Converse, ’20. B’18 
Nichols, Charles Prosser, ’83. B ’80, 81, 82, 83 
Nichols, Edward Hall, ’86. B 83, 84, 85, ’86 
Nichols, Harold Willis, ’ °7- He a 


Nichols, John Donaldson, ’06. B’o4. F’03,’04,’05 


Nichols, James Osgood, t.s. aor 
Nickerson, Albert Lindsay, ’or. T ’98 
Nickerson, Joshua Atkins, ’22. C’22 
Nickerson, Thomas White, ’80. F ’79 
Niles, Nathaniel William, ’o9. L T 07, 08 
Norton, Eliot, ’85. T ’82 
Norton, John Leonard, ’95. T ’92 
Nourse, Charles Joseph, ’o9. F ’08 
Nourse, Frederic Russell, ’99. F 98 
Noyes, Stephen Henley, ’o3 and ’oss. F’o4 
Nunn, Charles Pierce, ’79. B 78,79 
Ober, Harlan Foster, ’o5. (SER ey 
O’Brien, Francis Joseph, ’ 14. F 712, 713 
O’Connell, Dennis Francis, ’21. T 19, '20, 21 
Oo’ Pinherey, Daniel Vincent, ’11. F ’og 
O’ Keefe, Daniel Joseph, ’18. B’18 


C "19, 20, 721 
B "79, 80, ’81, 782 


Olmsted, Marlin Edgar, ’22. 
Olmsted, Oliver Allen, ’82. 


O’Malley, Walter John, ’96. B’o94 
Ofiativia, José Victor, ’o8. T 07 
Orr, George Mason, ’o8. F ’06 
Orton, Grosvenor Porter, ’98B. C 98 


Osborn, Robert Palmer, ’14. B 713,714 
Osborne, Charles Glidden, ’07. 
Otis, James, ’81. 

Otis, Walter Joseph, ’76s. C74 as 
Oveson, Raymond Hansen, ’os and us. T’o6. F’o4 
Owen, George, ’23. F’20,’21. H’a1,’22. B’a1,’22 


Page, Richmond, ’23. i 22 
Page, William Hussey, ’83. i283 
Paine, Charles Jackson, ’53. C’s2 
Paine, Charles Jackson,’97. B’95,’96,’97. T’94,’95 
Paine, John Adams, ’o9. ’07, 08, ’09 


Paine, René Evans, ’94. B ’92,’94 


Palmer, Bradley Webster, 88. F 87 
Palmer, Franklin Hall, ’13. Hi 195 "13 
Parker, Bartol, ’o8. F ’04, 05, 06, 07 
Parker, Franklin Eddy, ’89. Cc: 87 
Parker, Gurdon Saltonstall, ’0o. F ’97,’99 
Parker, Haven, ’22. B’22 
Parker, Henry Boynton, ’67. B 65, 66, "67 
Parker, James, ’78. S 78 
Parkinson, John, ’o6. F ’03, 704 
Parkman, Francis, 19. C18 
Parkman, Samuel Breck, ’57. (MGS Bs S7 
Parmenter, Derric Choate, ’13. Bir, 412 
Parson, Kenneth Barnitz Gilbert, ’16. 

Png, 15. Cray is 
Parsons, George Ayer, ’17. Bx7 
Parsons, Theophilus, ”70. C’69 
Parsons, William Barclay, ’10. F ’o9 
Pavenstedt, Edmund William, ’20. 1s eee) 
Peabody, Francis, L.s. (© Fie) 
Peabody, Francis Greenwood, ’69. B ’68, 69 


Peabody, Harry Earnest, ’87. F 83, 84, 86 


2 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, April 195 
4 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Peabody, Robert Swain, ’66. C 64,66 
Pease, Edward Allen, ’88. T ’85, 86, 88 
Peirce, Waldo, ’08. F ’o05,’06,’07 


Peirson, Edward Lawrence, ’21. 
Pell, Clarence Cecil, ’08. 


C19, 20, 21 
H’o5, 06, ’07, 08 


Pendleton, Elliott Hunt, ’82. B’81 
Penhallow, Dunlap Pearce, ’03s. H’o1, 02 
Pennock, Stanley Bagg, ’15. Bre, 13504 
Pennypacker, Henry, 88. T 88 
Pennypacker, Thomas Ruston, ’16. T’16 


Penrose, Richard Alexander Fullerton, ’84 and c.s. 


, C’8s5,’86 
Percy, George Almy, ’18. Baro. El 16,237, 
Perin, Edmund Sehon, ’82. F ’80, ’81 
Perkins, Arthur, ’20. A ) 
Perkins, Edward Cranch, ’66. C’64 


Perkins, John Forbes, ’99. 


Perkins, James Gerritt Bradt, ’11. Fro 
Perkins, James Handasyd, 98. C ’96,’97, 98 
Perkins, Keneth Wheeler, ’20. B ’19,’20 
Perkins, Robert Forbes, ’89. C’8 
Perkins, Robert Patterson, ’84. C ’82, 83, 784 
Perkins, Stephen George, ’56. Cr55 
Perkins, Thomas Nelson, 91. C ’89,’90,’91 
Perrin, Willard Taylor, ’70. B ’69, 70 
Perry, Frederick Gardner, ’79. F 777,78 
Perry, Gardner, ’89. C’89 
Perry, Nelson Williams, ’76. B73 
Pfeiffer, Emil Charles, ’89. C’87 
Pfeiffer, Oscar Joseph, M.s. C’81 
Philbin, Philip Joseph, ’20. F 719 
Phillips, James Duncan, ’97. Tie94519551.905297 
Phillips, Morgan Brigham, ’15. 

Tele ay, ais, IVa AG 


Phillips, Walter Brigham, ’86. F’84. B ’83,’84,’86 


Phinney, Morris, 19 and ocC. F 716,719 
Pieper, Louis Peter, ’03. B’o7! 
Pierce, Edward Peter, ’12. H’12 


Pinkham, Edward Warwick,’92 and m.s. T’92,’93 


Piper, Louis Allison, ’go. F ’87 
Piper, William Thomas, ’03. T ’02, 03 
Plimpton, George Faulkner, ’14. B13 
Pond, Thomas Temple, ’21. C ’20, 21 
Pope, Ruel Putnam, ’I1o. T 708,09 


Porter, Charles Allen, 88 and m.s. F 786, 787, 788 


Pote, Leonard Holden, m.s. B ’96 
Potter, Allen, ’17. Car6 
Potter, Albert Bailey, ’87. B ’86 


Potter, Robert Sturgis, 12. B ’1o,’11,’12. F ’10,’11 


Pounds, James Dee, 08. B ’06, 07 
Powers, John Craig, 92. C’90,’91 
Prado, Plinio da Silva, ’95. T 94 
Pratt, Frederick Sanford, ’94. WG 
Preble, Blanchard Mussey, ’12. I Sigs ii) 


Preble, William Pitt, ’75. F°75 


Presbrey, Palmer Ellis, 85. L T’83 
Preston, Thomas Webb, ’79. C77 
Prince, Morton, ’75. Fv 
Pritchett, Leonard Waller, ’08. B’o7 
Prouty, Charles Newton, ’oo. T ’oo 
Pruyn, Frederic, ’06. F ’o4 
Pruyn, Robert Dunbar, ’o2s. H ’o1, 02 
Purdon, James, ’95. C’o4 
Purdon, John Rogers, ’88. T 86 
Putnam, Eliot Thwing, ot and ’o3s. F or, ’o2 
Putnam, George Thwing, ’oI. B’o1 


Putnam, William Edward, ’96. T ’93,’95,'96 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, May 20, 1907. 
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Quackenboss, Alexander, M.s. B ’88, 89 
Quigley, William Alonzo, ’06 B ’o03 
Quimby, Horace Alonzo, ’18. C’16 
Quinlan, James Francis, L.s. T ’99 
Rand, James Henry, ’o8. F ’o7 


Rand, Waldron Holmes, ’98. B ’95, 796, 97,98 
Rand, William Henry, ’88. B’87 
Rand, William McNear, ’o9. T ’06, 707, ’08, 09 
Randall, Clarence Walter, ’o5. 


B ’02,’03,’04,’05. F’o4 
Randall, Frank Eldridge, ’74. F’74 
Ranney, Dudley Porter, ’12. T, 103712 
Rantoul, Neal, ’92. C90, 91,92 
Rawle, Francis, ’69. B ’68, 69 
Read, Harold Wilson, ’03. H’o3 
Read, Nathaniel Goodwin, ’71. C ’69, 70,71 
Redpath, Léon Wallace, ’98. T 95,796 
Reece, Franklin Augustus, ’09. C’o8 


Reed, Benjamin Calvin, ’74. Bear. 72 
Reed, Clarence Searles, ’17. 
Reed, Stephen Alexander, 711. 
Reeves, Henry Everett, ’12. Bigtiout2 
Reid, William Thomas, ’or. 


B ’98, ’99,’00,’01. F’98,’99 
Reidy, David Dillon, ’23. T ’22 
Remington, Franklin, ’87. F’86. C’85,’86. T 85 
Reynders, Charlton, ’20. C’18 
Reynolds, John, ’71. B ’69, ’70, 71 
Reynolds, John, ’o7. F ’06 
Reynolds, Kenneth, ’14. By Aw, FAs 


Ceroreranats 
T "97, ’98, "99, 00 


Reynolds, Quentin, 714. 
Rice, Arthur Noble, ’oo. 


Rice, George Tilly, ’96s. F ’95 
Rice, Paul Moseley, ’15. aaa rs 
Rice, Theodore Holton, ’17. Td 7165027 
Richards, Lyman Gilder, ’16. 1 vig Mails 
Richards, Thomas Kinsman, ’15. F’14 


Richards, William Whitlock, ’68. ©67568 


Richardson, Frederic Leopold William, ’99. F’97 
Richardson, Herbert Augustus, ’82. B ’80 
Richardson, Henry Hyslop, ’95. (Gy: 
Richardson, John, ’08. C ’06, ’07, 08 
Richardson, Otis Weld, ’99 and L.s. T ’o0, or 
Ristine, Albert Welles,’02s. F’99,’00,’01. T’o1,’02 
Rives, Arthur Landon, ’74. F774 
Robb, Hampton, ’18. F172 
Roberts, Edward Reese, ’16. 4 Me ae) 
Roberts, Henry Knowlton, ’o4s. F ’oo 
Robinson, Arthur Weeks, ots. T 98 
Robinson, Chester Haven, ’o4. TVOL; 0257035104 
Robinson, John Kelly, ’ot. B ’08 
Robinson, Miles Pratt, ’15. Tas: 
Robinson, William Farr, ’18. Bere el 
Roche, James Thomas, ’99s. T ’96,’99 
Rock, John Charles, ’15s. ADE iy 
Rogers, Emery Herman, 87. T ’86, 87 
Rogers, Harold Alton, ’11. Bieroneri;s beco 
Rogers, Orville Forrest, ’o8. T ’os, 06, 08 
Rogers, William Bowditch, 96. F ’95 
Rollins, Frank Waldron, ’77. F 76 
Rollins, Wingate, ’16. 1 ro 
Roosevelt, George Emlen, ’09. T ’06, 07 
Ropes, Francis Codman, ’57. C’s6 
Ropes, Henry, ’62. C’60 
Rotch, Charles Morgan, ’ol. LOO mor 
Rowe, Henry Stuart Payson, ’22. T ’22 


2 Voted “H”’ by Athletic Committee, April 9, 1919. 
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Rowe, John Jay,’07._ Tor 
Rowse, Arthur Edward, ’18. T 16 
Rumsey, Charles Cary, ’o2. Heo} or, 02 
Rumsey, Laurence, ’o8. H’07, 08 
Russell, Fred Adams, ’99 and Ls. H ’oo 
Russell, Harlan Smyth, ’22 B ’a1,’22 
Russell, Henry Sturgis, ’60. C’s9 
Russell, James Savage, ’87. C Bg 
Russell, Robert Shaw, ’72. CF 
Russell, William Eustis, ’77. F 76 
Rust, Edgar Carter, ’04. T ot, ’02 ’o4 
Rust, Paul Drummond, 98. C’95,'96 
Ryan, Joseph Francis, ’20. F ’19 
Ryan, William Francis, 11. iliieetok 
Ryley, George William, ’Io. iieeko 
Safford, Truman Henry, 16. B’16 
Saltonstall, John Lee, ’oo. ‘Croco 


Saltonstall, Leverett, ’14. BPA, (7g, Mia 
Sampson, Thompson Sawyer, ’09. H ’06,’07,’08,’09 


Sanders, William Huntington, ’97. B’96 
Sanford, Samuel, ’90. C’89 
Sanger, Sabin Pond, ’83. C ’80, 82, 83 
Sanger, William Cary, ’74. 1 oi 
Sanger, William Thompson, ’71. Cera 
Sard, Russell Ellis, ’o5. EN ogee os 
Sargent, Andrew Robeson, ’oo. F ’99 
Sargent, Charles Sprague, ’02. F ’o0, ’o1 
Sargent, Lucius Manlius, ’16. C’14 
Sargent, Sullivan Amory, ’I1o0. C03, Ge, HO 
Sawin, George Alfred, ’or. F ’97, 99, 00 
Sawyer, Eugene Mitchell, ’04 and c.s. IP “Og 


Sawyer, Fred Leland, 83 and u.s. C 81,782, 83, 84 


Sawyer, George Augustus, ’77. Bi6y 47. 
Saxe, James Alfred, 88 and Ls. F ’87, 89 
Sayer, Louis, ’96. AE “ws 
Scannell, David Daniel, ’97. B ’94,'95, 96, 97 
Schall, Charles Edward, ’16. C wa 
Scheuber, Francis Ball, ’o5s. T ’o2 
Schick, William Anthony, ’oS. dy Ci, OR, OA, OF 
Schoellkopf, Henry, t.s. F ’03 


Schoenfuss, Frank Herman, ’o4 and G.s. 


1B} a5, 1 Os “Ol, OH 
Schroll, Charles Edwin, t.s. C ’87, 88 
Schwartz, William Henry, ’79. C775 78) 79 
Schweppe, Charles Hogdon, ’o2. Co 
Scudder, William Mansfield, ’99. ILD om 
Seamans, William Shepard, ’77. 1D fs. 
Seamans, William Shepard, ’11. Elen 
Sears, Edmund Hamilton, ’99. B ’98, 99 
Sears, Joseph Hamblen, ’89. F ’86, 87, 88 
Sears, Philip Shelton, 89. TT 8 750088 
Sedgwick, Henry Dwight, ’82. F’78 
Sedgwick, Robert Minturn, ’21. F ’19,’20 
Selding, Frederick Monroe de, ’Io. TEC8s Coy TO 
Sessions, John Archibald, ’21. F ’20 


Severance, William Rotch, ’o9. CO, CB, So 


Sexton, Harlin Albert, 11. 153 iit 
Sexton, Lawrence Eugene, ’84. GB 
Shattuck, Amos Blanchard, L.s. B’80. F’79 


Shaw, Francis George,’97. F’94,95,’96. T’96,’97 
Shaw, James Ebenezer Norton, ’98. 
F ’94,'95, 96,97 


Shaw, Quincy Adams, ’91. 16 Pa, Co 
Shaw, Ralph Burnham, ’21. B?ar 
Shaw, Robert Gould, ’69. B 67, 68, 69 
Shea, Charles Andrew, ’04. F ’o2 
Shea, James Joseph, "96. F ’92 


“oH” MEN 


Shea, William Henry, ’92 and L.s. T ’93 
Shead, Oliver Wadsworth, ’93. Tr 792, *93 
Sheafe, Charles Minot, ’98 and L.s. C’99, 00 
Sheldon, George Rumsey, ’79. Lea 
Shepard, Luther Dimmick, ’96. C95 
Shepard, Otis Norton, ’06. Cxon 


T ’91,’92, 93 


Sherwin, Thomas Edwards, ’94. 
T00, ‘OF, 162 


Shirk, Joseph Henry, ’o2. 


Short, Charles Wilkins, 08s. H ’o8 
Shuebruk, Walter, ’o2 and L.s. C200; ‘01, 025:04 
Silsbee, George Saltonstall, 74. Cera 
Simmons, Thornton Howard, ’80. T2785 075 
Simmons, William Hammatt, ’69. C ’67, 68, 69 
Simons, John Webster, ’o9. B ’06, ’07, 08, ’09 
Simons, Seward Churchyard, 11. TT '10, car 
Simpkins, John, ’85. F 83, 784 
Skilton, Stephen Henry, ’o4. B’o2 
Slade, Conrad Hensler, ’93. C’o2 
Slater, Dayton Orlando, ’08. B’o7 
Smart, Paul Hurlburt, ’14. H13, 314 
Smart, Stephen Bruce, ’12. H’12 
Smith, Charles Edward, ’95. T 94 
Smith, Clarence Wright, ’86. B ’83, 84, 85, 86 
Smith, Elliott Dunlap, 13. Thee) 
Smith, Earnest Everett, ’02 and L.s. C ’02,’o4 
Smith, Fred Warren, ’79. C7 77578579 
Smith, Henry St. John, ’15. Desc) aera 
Smith, Jeremiah, ’92. F ’90 


Smith, Lawrence Dunlap, ’12. 
Smith, Nathaniel Stevens, ’69. 
Smith, Perry Dunlap, 11. 
Smith, Robert Dickson,!’86. 
Snelling, Henry Bigelow Williams, ’21. H’19,’20,’21 


F 708,09, 710 


Snow, Charles Armstrong, ’82. B’81 
Snow, William Brackett, 718. F 716 
Snyder, Harvey Roland, ’os and Ls. F ’o05 


T ’06, 07, 08 


Somers, Ransom Evarts, ’08. 
Te8ose Sao Saageg 


Soren, Walter, 83. 


Sortwell, Alvin Foye, 14. Ai ’19,073 
Soucy, Ernest William, ’16. Bers, tao sen Gia 
Soule, Frank Enos, ’93 and L.s. B ’90, 91,92 
Soule, Richard Hermann, ’70. B’69 
Soule, Winsor, ’06. Dos 
Souther, Tristam Burges, ’04. H 03, 704 
Southworth, Constant, 15. AE haan 
Spalding, Eliot, ’oo. F ’99 
Spencer, Frank Armington, ’o6. B’o5 
Sperry, Richard Evans, 06. Fog 
Spinney, William Franklin, 74. Baya 
Sprague, Albert Arnold, ’98. C ’96,’97 
Sprague, Edward Everett, ’68. B ’66, 67, 68 
Sprague, Henry Bancroft, ’11s. F ’o8 
Squibb, Charles Graves, 14. ere 


F ’03, 04,05 
F ’04,’05, 06,07 


Squires, Beaton Hall, ’o6. 
Starr, Dillwyn Parrish, ’08. 


Stead, Thomas Jefferson, ’91. T ’90,’91 
Stebbins, Theodore Ellis, ’17. Cars 
Steele, Percy Davis, ’20. F ’t9 


Stephenson, Barton Kingman, ’06. B ’03,’04,’05, 06 
Stephenson, Benjamin Turner, ’o8s. T ’06,’07, 08 


Stetson, Frederick Dudley, ’88. B’88 
Stevens, Ames, 19. APS UG) 
Stevenson, Paul Eve, ’20. eae 


Stevenson, Robert Hooper,’97. F 93. B’94,’96,’97 
Stevenson, Thomas Greely, ’96. 
B’95,’96. C’o4. F’95 


Stickney, Albert, ’97. Bey OG 


1 Now R. D. Weston. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Stickney, Highland Orlando, u.s. F 89 
Stiles, Robert Hewins, ’16. B’16 
Stillman, Alfred, ’03. Boo, or, ’02,’03. F ’oo, ’o2 


Stillman, Carl Senff, ’22. H’a1 
Stillman, Elijah Hubbard, ’22. H’a1 
Stillman, James Alexander, ’96. Crox 
Stone, Arthur Parker, ’93. B’92 
Stone, Mason Hills, ’o07. T ’05, 06 
Storer, Robert Treat Paine, ’14. Berra T 2) 13 
Storey, Richard Cutts, 24. C’22 
Storrow, Edward Cabot, ’89. C’87, 88, 89 
Storrow, James Jackson, ’85. (OH? 84,’ 85 
Storrs, Henry Randolph, ’96. Ww 
Story, Isaac Franklin, ’03. B’o3 
Stow, Vanderlynn, ’80. (e 78; 79 
Stratton, George Francis, 713. Garis "12, "13 
Strong, Alexander, 712. (Orley aay ao 
Stubbs, John Osmon, ’21. H’20 
Sturgis, Edward, ’go. T ’go 
Sturgis, Henry Sprague, ’15. AD hegis toe 
Sugden, Gilbert Taylor, ’07s. B’o7 
Sugden, Walter Smith, ’03. F ’o2 
Sullivan, Cornelius Joseph, t.s. B’93 
Sullivan, James Amory, ’97. F ’96 
Swaim, Loring Tiffany, ’o5. C03 
Swaim, Stanley Budd, ’o7. Cro6sio7 
Swain, Chester Odiorne, ’oo. F ’96,’97 
Swan, Carroll Judson, ot. AN ont 
Sweetser, Homer Loring, ’17. 15 716 
Swift, Frederick Rotch, ’99 and L.s. C’o2 
Swift, Jireh, ’79. B75 78 
Swigert, Ernest Goodnough, ’15 B14: 


Talcott, James, ’16. Cai etic aan 6 


Talmadge, Arthur White, ’02. F or 
Tappan, Robert Meredith, ’07. C05, 06, 07 
Taylor, Howard Augustus, ’86. Ie 83 
Taylor, Herbert Floyd, ’94. on 
Taylor, Moseley, ’18. (rds, IP aig IEP 
Taylor, William Reuben, ’77. (Sai ils 
Tebbets, John Sever, ’80. F 79 
Terry, Lawrence, ’23. C 20,21 
Teschner, Edward Augustus, ’17. Berisha 
Thacher, Thomas Chandler, 82. F 78, 79, ’80, ’81 
Thacher, Thomas Chandler, 718. H’16,’17. F716 
Thatcher, Henry Knox, ’77. Beans 70 
Thayer, Benjamin Bowditch, ’85s. B84 
Thayer, Duncan Forbes, ’23. B ’22 
Thayer, Edward Davis, 76. C75. 76 
Thayer, Frederick Winthrop, 78. 

1B Sy “Oy Fy We L755 i 
Thayer, John Eliot, ’85. F 84 
Thayer, John Eliot, ’10 Cixo 
Thayer, Lucien Hamilton, ’t1o. AN SiS) 
Thayer, Robert Fessenden, ’23. T ’22 
Thayer, Thomas Redmond, ’21. B’a11 
Thomas, Edward Fuller, ’77. 1 ala 
Thomas, Victor Sumner, ’95. € 792593 
Thompson, Frank Harrison, ’82. T ’80 
Thompson, William Leland, ’93. A795) -925 .98 
Thomson, Clarke, ’99s. (© iy) 
Thorndike, Albert, ’81. 280, 81 
Thornton, Lewis Miller, ’o3. B ’o5 


Thorp, Joseph Gilbert, L.s.s. B ’70 
Tierney, Charles Alfred, ’22. F °20,; “91 
Tiffany, Francis Buchanan, ’77. F475 
Tilden, Frederick Mason, ’87s. B 84, 85 


1 Voted “H” by Athletic Committee, February 15, 1921. 
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Tilney, Nicolas Lechmere, ’o6. H’06 
Tilton, Benjamin Trowbridge,’ go. F’89. C’88,’89,” 99 


Tilton, Newell Whiting, ’ 00. C’99 
Tingley, Julien Quetil, ’os. Ab ep), oh} 
Tolbert, James Randolph, ’22. F’20. T ’a1 
Tomes, Alexander Hadden, ’13. Byi25 13 
Torrey, Norman Lewis, 15. AP is 


Tower, Augustus Clifford,’ Tie 1) “ae 1) aig "75>, 762 Th 


Tower, Roderick, 15. Tenia ts 
Townsend, Greenough, ’17. Elen seui7 
Anant, Howard, ’80. B 80 
Townsend, Ralph Milbourne, ’96. Ci945296 
Townsend, Richard Sullivan,’o7s. H/’o4,’05,’06,’07 


Trafford, Bernard Walton, ’93. 
B °90,’91,’92,’93. F’89,’90,’91, 92 
Trafford, Perry Davis, ’89 and L.s. 


F ’87, 88, ’89,’90. C’88 
Trainer, John Newlin, ’oo. B ’oo 
Trask, William Ropes, ’85. iiesS 2.38 
Tribble, Andrew Feld, ’19. C718 
Trimble, Richard, ’80. C 79, 80 
Trimble, Walter, ’79. C79 
Trumbull, Franklin Hunt, ’14. G19, 13 
Trumbull, Walter Henry, 15. B12; 03, 14 
Tucker, Alanson, ’72. Ceri 
Tufts, Walter, 13. TP Sree 
Turner, Howard Moore, ’06. T os, 06 


Tyler, Columbus Tyler, ’74. Be 7ise72sn 1ST 4 

Tyler, George Frederick, ’os5. 04 

Tyler, John, ’10 

Tyler, William Royall, 74. 

Tyng, James Alexander, ’76 and L.s. 
B74, 750270, 71s 18>. 79 


F’14 
C’g90 


Underwood, William James, ’15. 
Upham, Richard Dana, ’9o0. 
Upton, Joshua Damon, ’93. 


B ’90, ’91, 92, 93. F’89,’90, 92 


Vail, Davis Righter, ’93. G9r,, 93 
Van Brunt, Marion Bradlee, ’o8. oy 
Vanderpool, Wynant Davis, L.s. H’oo 
Ver Wiebe, Ernest Frederick, ’o9. F ’08 
Viets, Edward Lincoln, ’11 Date 
Vincent, Beth, ’98. B ’96 


Vincent, William Howard, ’97. AN CYS OG Cds Oy 


Voorhees, Herman Moncrieff, ’12. [ORs fe) 
Wadleigh, Herbert Addington, ’oo. C’99, 00 
Wadsworth, Eliot, ’98. C’o8 
Waid, Jesse Edwin, ’10. C ’o8, 09, ’10 
Waite, John,? “11. (ei 
Walcott, Charles Folsom, ’57. Ce rensG 
Wales, Joseph Howe, ’61. (CER, BO (SS) 
Walker, Edward Wood, ’74. B’74 
Walker, George Gholson, ’24. H ’22 
Walker, Norman Stewart, ’21. H ’19,’20 
Wallace, Donald Joseph, ’16. IY iti ANG, 
Waller, Frank Brookes, ’13. re 
Waller, Gordon Weeks, ’07. 07 
Walsh, Richard McClennan, ’oI and L.s. eos 
Wanamaker, Elmer Milton, ’16. Hera, rs 
Wansker, Charles Henry, ’23. T ’o2 
Ward, Holcolm, ’oo. L T’99 
Ward, John Herbert, ’18 B’18 
Ware, Charles, ’80. C’80 
Ware, Leonard Everett, ’99. L T ’96,’97, 98 


2 Now John Turner. 
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Ware, Richard Cunningham, ’o4. T ’o4 
Waring, Guy, ’82. C ’82 
Warren, Frederic, ’82. B7785-79. © 8x 
Warren, Herbert Marshall, ’13. ‘T12 


Warren, Leicester, ’oos. F ’97,’98,’99. T’99 
Washburn, Frank Alexander Brissenden, ’o9. 


H’07,’ 08, ’09 
Washburn, Watson McLeay, ’15. lee t3 
Waterman, John Bowen, ’15. Braet 5 


Waters, Bertram Gordon, ’94 and Ls. 
F’91, "92, ’93,'94.  C ’92 


Watriss, Frederic Newell, ’92 and t.s. C’g90,’91, 95 
Watson, Donald Clarke, ’16. EIA eres 
Watson, Francis Sedgwick, ’75. F74 
Watson, Hathaway, 10. T ’o8 
Watson, John Whitman, ’22. C’22 
Watson, Lester, ’I0. T ’og 
Watson, Robert Clifford, ’69. C’67,’68. B’66 


Weatherhead, Albert John,’15s. and 716. F’14,’15 
Webb, Ernest Hallock, ’or. Aor 
Webb, Nathaniel Conant, ’23. C’a22 
Webster, Harrison Briggs, 05. C’o3 
Weed, Arthur Henry, 03. B’o3 
Welch, William Marriott, ’02. C’o2 
Weld, Bernard Coffin, ’89. F ’88 
Wells, James Bradish, ’71. B ’68, 69, 70, 71 
Wells, Stiles Gannett, ’86 and L.s. T 786, 87,88 
Wendell, Barrett, ’02. B ’oo, or, 02 
Wendell, Evert Jansen, ’82. 795.805.7815 


Wendell, John Wheelwright, ’o8s. 
Wendell, Percy Langdon, ’13s. 


F ’04, 05, 06,07 
1D SiO), Ae, 110), 


Wesselhoeft, William Fessenden, ’84. F ’82 
West, George Saltonstall, ’10. F ’o8 
Weston, Melville, ’15. 1 i. 


Wetherbee, James Allen, ’78 and ’” 79: 
Hy 74> "755 a OS 77> "78 


Wetmore, Charles Whitman, ’ Se C aR 
Wharton, Bayard, ’22. Ab og 
Wheeler, Genes Nathan Brooks, ’86. T ’86 
Wheeler, Stuart Wadsworth, ’98. F ’94, 96,97 
Wheeler, William Asa, 74. C ag 
Wheeler, Walter Heber, ’18. F 716 


Wheelwright, Henry May, ’94. AD Ghite, OP, ORs ov 


Whitbeck, Brainerd Hunt, ’99. Coy 
Whitcher, Warren Faxon,1’o9. T ’08 
White, Alverse Lysander, ’06. G’o4 
White, Alexander Moss, ’92. T ’90, 91 
White, DeLancey Pierrepont, or. T ’99 
White, Frederic Hall, ’06. Fog 
White, Henry Kent, ’20. H’19 
White, Henry Preston, ’99. Te 98 
White, Horatio Stevens, ’73. B 40, 71, 72,73 
White, James Clarke, ’17. Caan 
White, Norman Hill, ’95. B’95 
White, Robert Vose, ’o9. F ’08 
Whitelock, William Marshall Elliott,’13. F711, ’12 


Whiting, William Austin, "77. 1 ie Fib, WS 
Whitman, Arthur Holmes, ’11. 
Whitman, Frederic Bennett, "19. 
Whitman, Hendricks Hallett, ’06. 
Whitman, Malcolm Douglass, ’99. 


T ’o05,’06. F’o4 
L T ’96,’97, 98 


Whitney, Edward Herbert, ’14. 1 Ab rer 
Whitney, George, ’07. C oy 
Whitney, James Edward, ’89. C ’88,’89 
Whitney, Myron Henry, ’o9. T 708 
Whitney, Richard, ’11 C’og,’10 
Whitney, Richard Skinner, ’22. T ’20, 21,22 
Whitney, Wilmot, ’16s. 13) Vivi SUR, IMG, I TS 


1 Now W. F. Whittier. 


2 Now Frederick Winslow. 


HARVARD “H” MEN 


Whittemore, Parker Williams, ’ 95. B’94,’95. F’ ‘94 
Whittren, Jacob Potter, ’95s. T 793 


Whitwell, William Scollay, ’03. F’o2 
WWiesdine! Frank Beecher, ’87. B85, '86, 87 
Wiggin, Joseph, ’93 and L.s. B ’91, 792, 93,94 
Wiggin, Morrill, ’18. F716 
Wiggins, Charles, ’08. C’o7 
Wiggins, John Gregory, "12. CirE 
Wigglesworth, Frank, ’15. F’12 
Wigglesworth, Richard Bowditch, ’12. 

Beir, 22) iio9, 10.) Hate 
Wilder, Enos, ’06. H’o4,’05 
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A. RULES OF THE HARVARD GAME 
Avoptep By H.U.F.B.C., 1873 


1. The number of players upon each side shall not be less than ten nor 
more than fifteen. 

2. The grounds shall not be less than 350 feet nor more than 450 feet in 
length; and not less than 255 nor more than 325 feet in width. 

3. There shall be two end boundaries and two side boundaries. 

4. The two end boundaries shall form the goals. To win a game, the ball 
must strike the ground beyond either goal, passing over it on the fly, but no 
game can be won on a fair lick [kick]. 

5. When the ball passes over either side boundary it shall be considered 
dead, and the player first holding it shall be entitled to a fair lick [kick], and 
shall carry the ball within bounds at right angles to the boundary line at the 
spot where it first struck. 

6. When the ball passes over either goal in any manner other than to win 
a game, it shall be considered dead, as in Rule 5, and may be placed anywhere 
within a line drawn parallel to the goal, and to feet distant from it. 

7. The winner of the toss shall have either the warning kick or the choice 
of goals. The warning kick shall be taken from a point half-way between the 
two goals. 

8. Any player is allowed to catch or pick up the ball. No player is 
allowed to run with the ball or to baby the ball unless pursued by an opponent, 
and then only while so pursued. 

9. No player is allowed to throw or pass the ball to another player unless 
pursued by an opponent. 

to. No lurking, striking, hacking, tripping, nor butting among the players 
is allowed. 

tr. Any player when on the adversary’s side of the ball must either walk 
toward the ball, or must walk toward his own goal in a line at right angles with 
that goal. Any player not complying with this law shall be considered as lurk- 
ing, and shall not be allowed to touch the ball until he has reached a point on 
his own side of the ball. 

12. A match shall consist of five games. The side winning 3 games out of 
5 shall be the winner of the match. 

13. Each side shall appoint an umpire who shall select in turn a referee. 

14. It shall be the duty of the umpires to settle all disputes, see that the 
rules of the game are complied with, name the victors in all matches, and per- 
form in short all the ordinary duties of an umpire. 

15. The referee shall be applied to when the umpires disagree, and his de- 
cision shall be final. 
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B. PLAYING RULES OF THE McGILL UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL GAME 


ReEvIsED uP TO APRIL, 1874 


I. Each goal shall consist of two upright posts, 16 feet high and 15 inches 
apart, with a cross bar at a distance of 10 feet from the ground. The maximum 
length of the ground shall be 150 yards: the maximum breadth shall be 75 
yards. 

II. The number of players on each side shall be not more than 20 or less 
than 10. The definite number to be settled by the captains before each match. 

III. The winners of the toss shall have the option of kicking off or choice 
of goals. The game shall be commenced by a place kick from the center of 
the ground and the opposite side shall not come within ten yards of the ball. 

IV. The ball shall be kicked off (1) at the commencement of the game (2) 
after a goal has been obtained and (3) at the end of each half hour. 

V. After a goal is won ends shall be changed and the losing side shall kick 
off. In the event, however, of no goal having fallen to either side at the lapse 
of half an hour ends shall be changed. 

VI. The ball may be caught on the bounce and carried. The player so 
carrying the ball may be ‘‘ tackled” or “‘shouldered,” but not hacked, throttled, 
or pummelled. No player may be held unless in actual possession of the ball. 

VII. In the event of any player holding or running with the ball being 
tackled and the ball fairly held, he may at once cry ‘“‘have it down”: he shall 
be allowed to place it on the ground but he need not do so until his own side 
come up. 

VIII. A goal can only be obtained by kicking the ball from the field direct 
(i.e., without touching the dress or person of any player of either side) over the 
cross bar of the defendants goal, whether it touch such cross bar or the posts 
or not; but if the ball goes directly over the goal posts it is called a poster and 
is not a goal. A goal may be obtained by any kind of kick except a punt. 

IX. A match shall last for three half hours. It shall be decided by the 
majority of goals. In the event of no goals being obtained, by the majority of 
touch-downs. ‘Three touch-downs count as one goal. 

X. Every player is on side but is put off side if he enters a scrummage from 
his opponents side, or being in the scrummage gets in front of the ball and when 
the ball has been kicked, touched, or is being run with by his own side behind 
him (i.e., between himself and his goal line). Every player when off side is out 
of the game and shall not touch the ball in any case whatever or in any way 
interrupt or obstruct any player until he is again on side. 

XI. A player being off side is put on side when the ball has been caught by 
or has touched the dress or person of any player of the opposite side or when 
one of his own side has run in front of him either with the ball, or having caught 
it when behind him. 

XII. It is lawful for any player who has the ball to throw it back towards 
his own goal or to pass it back to any player of his own side who is at the time 
behind him, in accordance with the rules of om side. 
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XIII. If a ball goes into touch the first player on his side who touches it 
down must bring it to the spot where it crosses the touch line or if a player 
when running with the ball crosses or puts any part of either foot across the 
touch line he must return with the ball to the spot where the line was so 
crossed and then either (1) bound the ball in the field of play and then run with 
it, kick it, or throw it back to his own side, or (2) throw it out at right angles 
to the touch line. 

XIV. The goal line is in goal and the touch line is in touch. 

XV. If the ball be sent behind the side bounds or held behind the goal line 
it shall be touched down and thrown in from the corner in a diagonal direction 
by whoever touches it down. 

XVI. It is not lawful to take the ball from off the ground for any purpose 
whatever unless it be in touch. 

XVII. No hacking, or hacking over, or tripping up shall be allowed under 
any circumstances. No one wearing projecting nails, or iron plates, or gutta- 
percha on any part of his boots or shoes shall be allowed to play in a match. 

XVIII. In case of any distinct and wilful violation of these Rules of Play, 
a free kick shall be forfeited to the opposite side from the spot where the in- 
fringement took place, but in no case shall a goal be secured from such free 
kick. 

XTX. On continued transgression of rules by any player, the side to which 
he belongs shall lose him. 

XX. All disputes to be settled by the umpires, whose decision shall be 
final. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS: (1) A place kick is made by kicking the ball after it 
has been placed in a nick made in the ground for the purpose of keeping it at 
EESU. 

(2) A drop kick is made by letting the ball fall from the hands and kicking 
it the very instant it rises. 

(3) A punt is made by letting the ball fall from the hands and kicking it 
before it touches the ground. 

(Magenta, No. 3, pp. 71-72. Published by request of the H.U.F.B.C.) 


C. CONCESSIONARY RULES 


I. The grounds shall not be more than 400 feet nor less than 300 feet long, 
and one half the length in width. 

II. The goal posts shall be 20 feet apart. 

III. The number for match games shall not exceed 15 nor be less than 11. 

IV. Time of game shall be left to the discretion of the captains, but shall 
in no case exceed two hours, and that side shall be declared victor which, at 
the end of the allotted time, shall have secured the majority of goals. To secure 
a goal the ball must pass between the goal-posts and over a cross line 1o feet 
high. 

Rule IV was amended before the game so that three touchdowns should equal one 
goal. 
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V. After a goal has been won sides shall be changed and the losing side shall 
kick off. In the event of no goal being won at the lapse of half an hour, ends 
shall be changed. 

VI. The ball may be caught on the bounce or fly, and carried; the player, 
so carrying the ball, may be tackled or shouldered, but not hacked, throttled, 
or pummelled. No player may be held unless he be in actual possession of the 
ball. No batting with the hands is allowed. 

VII. When the ball passes out of bounds the player first touching it shall 
advance to the point when the ball went out and throw it in at right angles to 
the line. 

VIII. Every player is on-side, but is put off-side if he enters a scrimmage, 
upon his opponents’ side, or, being in a scrimmage, gets in front of the ball, 
when the ball has been kicked, touched, or is being run with by any of his own 
side behind him (that is, between himself and his goal line). Every player 
when off-side is out of the game, and shall not touch the ball in any case what- 
ever, or in any way obstruct or interrupt any player until he is on-side. 

IX. A player being off-side is put on-side when the ball has been kicked 
by, or has touched the dress or person of any one of the opposite side, or when 
one of his own side has run in front of him either with the ball or having kicked 
it when behind him. 

X. In kick off, the winners of the toss shall have the choice of side or kick 
off. The ball must be fairly kicked, not babied, from a point (to be decided by 
the captain). 

XI. Until the ball is kicked off no player shall be in advance of a line parallel 
to the line of his goal and distant from it (to be decided by the captains). 

XII. The two judges and a referee shall be determined upon by the two 
captains of the contesting sides. 

XIII. In match games a No. 6 ball shall be used, furnished by the challeng- 
ing side and becoming the property of the victor. 

XIV. The ball cannot be taken from off the ground except for a kick, and 
it must be kicked from the point where it was taken from the ground. 

XV. No hacking, throttling, tripping up, or striking shall be allowed under 
any circumstances. No one shall be allowed to wear projecting nail, metal 
plates or gutta-percha on any part of his shoes. 

XVI. In case of a foul the referee shall throw the ball perpendicularly into 
the air to a height of at least 12 feet from the place where the foul occurred, 
and the ball shall not be in play until the ball has touched the ground. On con- 
tinued transgression of these rules by any player, the side to which he belongs 
shall lose him. 

From The Crimson of October 29, 1875. 
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